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THE  PlERCli  STATUE 


On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Novem- 

Vi(  r  last,  forty-five  yr  ars  after  the 
Ueatli  of  Franklia  Tierce,  lawyer, 
soldier,  statesman,  fourteenth  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  United  States,  and  the 
only  son  of  New  Hampshire  to  attain 
that  exalted  position,  a  statue  of  that 
distinguished  servant  of  the  people, 

nrrrto<l  in  liis  lumor  by  the  rotate 
which  gave  him  birth,  was  formally 
dedicated,  the  same  having  been 
provided  for  by  act  of  the  last  legis- 
lature, and  erected  under  the  direction 
of  the  (jiovernor  and  Council,  who 
called  a  committee  of  citizens,  con- 
sisting of  Frank  P.  Carpenter,  Clar- 
ence E.  Carr,  Edgar  Aldricb,  William 
E.  Chandler  and  David  E.  Murphy 
into  consultation  and  coSperation 
with  them  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  the  work,  which  was  designed  and 
executed  by  Augustus  Lukcman  of 
New  "^'ork,  one  of  thr  best  known 
American  sculptors  of  the  present  day. 

For  a  generation  at  least  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  State  had 
marvelled  that  no  such  tribute  of 
respect  hatl  been  paid  the  memory  of 
this  most  brilliant  son  of  the  Granite 
State:  but  it  had  always  happened 
that  the  legislature  in  which  a  move 
was  made  to  secure  action  in  that 
direction,  had  contained  some  bitter 
partisan  who,  by  factious  opposition 
and  dilatory  tactics  was  able  to  defeat 
the  measure,  until  the  last  legislature, 
after  brief  (Icli'i'-ration.  and  without 
sul:>stantial  opposition,  passed  a  joint 
resolution  appropriating  $15,000  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  work  was  carried 
out  as  above  stated. 

The  statue  is  a  massive  bronze 
figure,  standing  on  a  pedestal  of 
Concord  Ciranitc,  fwc  feet  square, 
auitablj'  inscrilHui  and  placed  in  the 


rear  wall  of  a  rectangular  granite 
oxcdra.  t  liirty-ri\ (■  feet  liy  twrlvr  with 
a  tioor  of  yellow,  vitritied  brick,  which 
fronts  on  a  line  with  the  iron  fence  of 
the  state  house  yard,  a  section  of 
which,  to  the  south  of  the  Motnorial 
Arch,  was  removed  for  its  accommo- 
dation. It  represents  President 
Pierce  in  an  easy  and  graceful  stand- 
ing position,  in  civilian's  dress,  but 
with  a  military  cloak  over  his  shouU 
ders. 

The  likeness  is  pronounced  excel- 
lent by  those  who  remcmi)er  the  face 
and  figure  of  the  President.  The 
inscriptions  on  tlic  four  sides  of  the 
pedestal,  epitomizing  the  career  of 
General  Pierce,  civil,  military  and 
professional,  were  mainly  suggested 
by  Judge  Aldrich,  and,  although  ex- 
tended—as such  a  remarkal)le  career 
necessitates,  are  most  comprehensive. 
They  arc  as  follows: 

On  the  east  side,  or  front— 

FRANKLIN  PIKRCE 

FOUHTKKNTH 
PRKS?f)KNT 

UNITED  STATES 
On  the  north  side — 

BORKATRIUABOBOCOR,  NKW  HAMFBHIHB 
KOVEMBBR  33,  I804. 
A  LAWYKH  WHO  1A)VKU  111  -  l  lf  l^  K-.HION 

ANI>  WAS  A  UllKAT  LK ALU  K  IN  IT 
MBMBER  NKW  ItAUI'^ItlKi:  Lli.!--!. \TnBB 
AT  25  AND  SrC^AKEB  AT  2J 
CONORBBSUAM  AT  29 
UNITBD  8TATBS  SBNATUR  AT  32  AND 

RBMOVEn  AT  37 
LAMIB  IN  LIKE         I.IM.I)  Tilt:  iM  IK  K 
OF  ATTORVEY  GENKItAL  t)t  THt  I  NirtJI 
STATUS,  THAT  Of  SKCRETARY  OF  WAR, 
THB  UNITBD  STATKS  8BNATOR»lUP  AND 
THB  flOVBRNORSlItP  Or  HIB  STATB. 
PRI'i^lDENT  l>¥  TUK  NKW  HAMPSHIBB 
(•ONsTITI'Tll>NAL  roNVBNTION 
PIU>-I()(:Nr  111    lllK  rVITED  STATES 
DIED  AT  CONCORD  OCTOBBB  8,  1869. 
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Ob  the  south  sidf 

BRIQADIEK  GENERAL  U.  S.  A. 

PriCBI,A 
ri  iVTIil'H  \> 
(  IK  Kl  lir^i  CI 
MOUVo  liKL  Id  V 
CUAI'IXTEI'KC 
OOMMiaaOKER  ArrOINTB|>  BT  QBKBIUL 

aoofrr  to  AititAi«c»  ah  KSMumcB 

mTB  a«7«BKAL  SANTA  AHMA 
**BM  Was  a  OKNTl.KMAN'  AMD  A 
MAN   OF  COlR-\GE." 

ntmm*.  oBAirr 

On  the  west  side,  or  rear — 

BRBCTKD  BT  THB 
STATE  OF  NEW  HA1IF8B1BB 

1914. 

By  the  programme,  as  arranged 
for  the  occasion,  Hon.  Clarence  E. 

Carr  of  Andovor  acted  as  president  of 
the  day,  Rev.  George  H.  Reed.  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  North  Conprepational 
Church,  of  Concord,  as  (  haplain, 
and  David  E.  Mtiri)hy  of  Concord  ;vs 
Marshal.  Hon.  Oliver  K.  Jlranch  of 
Manchester  was  selected  as  Orator  of 
the  day.  Tlic  prof;rnmnie  also  in- 
cluded an  introductory  addreas  by 
President  Carr,  following  the  Invoca- 
tion; and  addresses  by  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Carpenter  presentinp  tho  S'lniuo  to 
the  State,  His  Excellency  CJovernor 
Felker,  accepting  the  same.  Judge 
Aldrich,  cx-Hnnatnr  Chanfllor.  nnd 
William  F.  Whitcher  of  WoodsviUe, 
with  music  by  Nevers'  Third  Regi- 
ment Band  of  Concord. 

At  11  o'clock,  sharp,  on  the  <lay 
appointed,  a  proccs^fsion  was  formed  in 
front  of  the  Eagle  Hotel,  uiidcr  the 
diroction  of  thn  ^lar.-lial,  and,  headed 
by  the  band,  and  the  officers  and 
speakers  of  the  <lay,  marched  to  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  monument, 
where  the  Matue  was  unveiled  In 
Mi8sSu.san  H.  Pierce  of  liilKsborough, 
a  grand-niece  of  President  Pierce,  who 
was  formally  prosputed  by  President 
Carr,  who  also  paid  a  brief  tribute, 
immediately  after  the  unveiling,  to 
the  sculptor,  Augustus  Lukeman,  who 
was  dotainod  by  illness.  Tlie  com- 
pany then  proceeded  to  Representa- 
tives H^ril  in  the  State  House,  whore, 
before  an  audience  which  filled  the 


Iwill  and  gallery,  the  exerdses  were 
carried  out  ati  planned. 
The  addresses  were  all  admirable 

in  sentiment  and  language,  eminently 
worthy  the  occasion,  but  aitc^tber 
too  extendpfl,  on  the  whole,  lor  re- 
production ill  these  pages.  The  clos- 
ing address  l)y  William  V.  Whitcher  of 
Woodsville,  who  hud  been  the  most 
earnest  and  eloquent  advocate  of  the 
measure  proviiiiiic;  for  the  statue, 
in  former  legislatures,  brief,  com- 
prehensivc  *and  eminently  to  the' 
point,  is  the  only  one  whose  presen- 
tation our  apace  permits,  and  is  as 
follows: 

MH  WIflTrill  li  .S  ADDiiESS 
The  ini'inorwl  Uriay  dedicated  is  the  well- 
ooQgidered  tribute  thestate  of  New  Hampelitre 
p:i>(^  to  lli(  l»onorablowrvice,the lofty firhieve* 
iiii-tit«  and  the  devoted  )>atrioti8m  of  a  di»* 
t  inKuiahed  wm.  No  featiue  of  bis  lif«  aad 
cliarafler  was  tnorc  marked  niid  prominent 
thnn  f.wh  jiatriof  t.~in,  ]';it  riotism  is  a  paHsion 
for  c-ouiitrj-,  ami  Franklin  Pierce  loved  his 
country  tbus  and  pive  it  his  beait  servioe.  He 
c:imr  of  sfunly  Hovolutionar}'  stork,  huA  love 
of  couutr>',  and  devotion  to  its  interests  were 
hb  1^  iniieribmoe.  This  ioipe  sad  devotion 
urcw  wiih  bis  growth  and  ripened  into  fuOmv 
with  his  ripeniiiK  years. 

I  quote  two  characteristic  utterances  ct 
his,  made  under  circuniBtancea   which  pre- 
clude all  ilniifif  cif  ihcir  tli<itniigh  sincerity 
On  the  sulcnm  occasion  of  his  mauguration  as 
PresideDt  of  the  United  States  he  eaid: 

With  the  I  iiion  my  best  and  dearest  eartldy 
bopefi  arc  entwined.  .  .  .  It's  with  me 
an  earnest  and  vital  belief  tbat  as  the  Union 

has  Imiii  the  .s<»iin  c,  under  I'rovidrnre.  nf  OUT 
j)r<)t*|HTily  to  thi,s  time,  w  it  is  the  snrfflt 
j)!cd|i'  <it  ;i  I  niiMi.tiaiice  of  the  blessings  we 
linM  (  n joyed,  and  which  we  arc  sacredly 
>  (1  to  Iransmit  undiminiriied  to  our 
chil<lifn. 

Ten  y<  ars  lifter  in  the  dark  (3ays  of  Civil 
War,  when  the  fate  of  the  I  nion  yet  hung, 
in  the  babnoe,  in  an  addiwa  made  on  that 

memorable  Fourth  of  July,  1863,  near  wb«* 

his  ptntiip  nmv  stands  he  said* 

I  will  nul  lirlirve  tbat  the  txjK'riutent  of 
man's  capacity  for  fi-lf-noverninent,  which  was 
so  successfully  illustrated  until  all  the  Rcvo- 
lutionary  men  ha<i  pas#<'d  to  tbeir  final  reward 
is  to  prove  a  humiliating  failure.  Whatever 
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Otbers  may  do,  \\  c  will  never  abandon  the  hope 
that  the  Vnion  is  to  be  rmtored;  whatever 
others  may  do,  we  will  eiine  to  it  80  the  mar* 

incr  dings  to  tlH>  last  |>[anK  when  Dight  and 

tempest  clo«e  aruuud  him. 

With  liim  C(;tintr\'  and  TTuion  were  one. 
The  Union  he  ardently  loved  and  devotedly 
aerved,  waa  the  Unkm  iSormed  by  the  GooatH 
tution,  a  Constitution  he  regarded  with  rev- 
erence, and  the  terms  of  which  be  believed 
ehould  be  strictly  construed.  It  was  a 
lAiion  of  sovereign  states.  The  Gonstitutioii 
gave  certain  broad  and  geuf-ra!  powers,  powers, 
however,  cl^ly  defined,  to  a  Federal  Govecn- 
nwDt.  AH  othcsB,  he  firmly  believed,  wen 
retained  \>y  the  states,  nms  liis  country's 
welfare  depended  upon  a  contitant  discrimina- 
tioin  between  the  separate  rights  and  responsi- 
bifitieB  of  the  staten.  ntul  the  cotDmon  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  whole  jjeople  under  the 
general  government.  In  a  word,  the  country 
he  loved  and  to  whidi  he  gave  hie  life  devotion 
was  "an  indissoUiblc  I'nion  of  indestructible 
states."  Ftnm  this  concqition  of  Country 
and  Union  he  never  ewerved  m  vrard  or  deed 
during  a  career  in  which  he  was  often  mis- 
understood, often  cnidly  maUgned.  For  hie 


cotttse  and  eondurt  he  was  eaindy  eontent  to 
wait  the  judgment  of  later  generations. 

We  have  come  upon  a  time  when  the  idea 
uf  btatehood  is  being  obscured  by  a  cloud  of 
fantaetic  experimenta  imder  the  name  of  a 
centralized  "New  Natinnalism,"  but  there 
are  happily  indications  that  the  pendulum 
will  yetewing  towards  a  reasonable  regard  for 
a  reasonable  and  constitutiomil  sf.itrhood. 

Franklin  Pierce  had  thirteen  prcdcccseori 
in  his  exalted  office  of  Preeident.  Bis  suc- 
eesBore  also  number  thirteen.  He  stands 
midway  in  a  dbtinguishcil  lino,  lie  may 
not  have  been  the  greatest  in  that  line;  his 
star  may  not  shine  the  most  reqilendent;  but 
in  purity  of  purpose  and  of  chiirat  tor,  in  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  conviction,  in  love  of 
Country  and  Union,  in  steadfast  devotion  to 
the  right,  as  God  gave  him  to  sec  the  right,  we 
may  invite  conip.iri«!on  with  those  who  pre- 
ceded him,  and  with  those  who  have  followed. 

New  Hampshire  pays  him  honor  today — 
belated  perhaps,  but  all  the  more  emphatic 
because  belated.  New  Hampshire  honors 
his  memory,  not  impulsively  or  unthinkingly, 
but  aobwly,  thoughtfully,  reverently.  In 
hofumng  him,  she  honors  hersdf. 


AMERICA*  THE  GLORIOUS 

By  Mavde  Gordon  Rcby 

Auierica,  the  glorious,  we  sing. 
As  to  thy  faithful,  loving  heart  wc  cling; 
Our  hop€8,  our  visions  and  oitr  dreams  we  bring 
To  thee,  dear  fatherland. 

Our  swords  unsheathed  and  mouldering  with  rust 
All  us  l  >  lie;  unheeded  in  the  dust ; 
t  or  men  arc  brothent  here,  and  God  our  trust; 
Oh,  blessed  fatherland! 

While  ovor  all  this  peaceful  country,  high, 
A  starry  bit  of  lumtinir  greets  the  sky. — 
Old  Glory!  may  its  colors  ever  lly 

For  God  and  fatherland ! 
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REV.  AARON  HALL 

Pastor  First  Congregational  Church  of  Keene,  1777-1814 

By  liev.  Rodney  II  .  Honndy 


On  October  17-10,  \\n\\,  tin  First 
Congregutional  (MhikIi  nt'  Kti*no. 
observed  the  one  ImiuUed  aiul  sev- 
enty-fifth anniverBai  y  of  its  founding. 
In  the  May  proirding,  a  grnniti- 
tablet  was  plaecii  on  the  site  of  the 
first  mecting-hou.se,  l)y  the  Ashuelot 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Kovohation.'  The  meeting-house  was 
built  173C  1737,  two  years  before 
the  organization  of  the  church.  The 
rhiirrh  is  now  ftct-up^ing  the  fourth 
meeting-house,  the  original  part  of 
which  was  dedicated  in  1788. 

On  October  18,  1914,  a  tablet, 
;i  cnt  of  which  appcnrs  on  the  fdllow- 
ing  page,  was  tU  dii  a (cd  in  iiu-in- 
ory  of  the  Hevoluiionai \  pastor  of 
the  (liurch.  vvhcse  tleatlj  occurred 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Joint  gift 
ol  the  8ur\-iving  great  grandchildren 
of  Mr.  Hall  and  tlic  women  of  the 
Home  f^ircle  of  the  church,  (he  tab- 
let was  executed  by  J.  and  K.  i.anil) 
of  New  York  City  and  is  of  antique 
brass  with  cfilicd  letters  except  for 
the  raibeU  letters  of  the  name.  It 
is  placed  at  the  light  of  the  pulpit 
as  a  companion  to  the  one  on  the 
left  in  memory  of  H«>v.  Zedekiah 
Smith  liarstow,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
church  1818-1868. 

Aaron  Hall  wms  the  descendant  of 
the  Hall  family  of  Connecticut,  whose 
ancestry  goes  back  to  the  earliest 
tinier  of  r<»i(inial  history.  Tlic  origi- 
nal Jolm  Hail,  emigrant,  was  de- 
scended from  the  Halls,  County  of 
Kent,  England.  The  first  settler, .)  ohn 
Ha!I.  wa.s  born  in  1584,  spent  forty 
years  of  his  life  in  New  England, 
dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  We 
read  of  him  as  in  T?o?ton  in  ItK^n, 
and  in  Cambridge  and  Hoxbury 
afterwards.  On  September  4.  1G33, 
John  Hall  accompanied  John  Old- 
bam  to  the  Connecticut  Hivcr.  They 


reported  back  to  the  Bay  towns  of 
Ma.ssacinisetts,  Januaiy  20,  1634, 
and  the  report  of  their  investiga- 
tions on  the  Connecticut  River  led 
to  the  >fttlcnsent  from  Dorrhrster, 
of  W'ctherslield  and  Windsor,  Conn.» 
and  from  Cambridge,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  John  Hall  i< moved  his  family 
to  the  ( 'onnci  t  ii  \if  I^i\  (  r  in  J639, 
and  in  10."»()  wi'  t'aul  hi^  fuuuiy  settled 
in  the  midst  of  the  extensive  lands 
ownrd       him  in  IMiddlctown,  T'cnn. 

Aaron  Hall  was  the  sixth  in  de- 
scent from  John,  the  emigrant,  and 
was  bom  in  Cheshire,  Conn..  June 

27,  17')1.  He  wa>  Londuntcd  from 
Vale  College  in  177-'.  His  diploma, 
signed  by  President  Naphtali  Dag- 
gett, is  now  in  the  pos<5rssion  of  his 
great-granddaughter.  Miss  .Vlice  Hall, 
a  teacher  of  art,  living  in  New  York 
City.  Professor  Dexter  in  his  Yale 
biographies,  record-  ilio  fact  that 
"Aaron  Hall  studiid  Divinity  with 
Key.  Mr.  Foot  for  about  nine  months 
in  1772  73,  and  was  chosen  to 
preach  by  the  New  Haven  County 
Association  of  Ministers  on  Sept. 

28,  1773,  being  then  a  resident  firad- 
uate  of  the  college."  The  Mr.  Foot 
refcrretl  to,  is  the  Rov.  John  Foot, 
minister  of  Cheshire,  and  a  graduate 
of  Va!<'  roll,  ^c  in  1705.  That  Aaron 
Hall  spent  the  next  two  years  in 
study  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
in  177.')  he  received  the  dc^ror  of 
A.M.  from  both  Yale  and  Dartmouth. 

Griffin's  "Historj-  of  Keene"  re- 
cords the  fact  that  liov.  Clement 
Sumner,  pastor  of  tlic  Keene  church 
for  the  years  1701-72,  a  native  of 
the  same  Connecticut  town  as  Mr. 
Hfill.  recommended  him  to  the  church. 
Mr.  Hall  preached  in  Keene  as  the 
twentieth  candidate  in  the  five  or 
six  unsettlcil  years  of  the  church's 
life,  succeeding  the  dismission  of 
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Mr.  Sumner.  Ho  was  railed  to  the 
Keene  pastorate  at  a  church  moct- 
ing  held  December  2,  1777.  Pre- 
vious to  the  formal  rail  of  the  rhurch 
there  stands  written  in  the  old  rec- 
ord book,  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Keene  National  Hank, — the  first  half 
of  which  is  nearly  all  written  in  the 
handwriting  of  Aaron  Hall  -  tiie  ac- 
tion of  the    rhurch   at   a  luociin^i 


Wood."  Follo>>'ing  the  call  of  the 
church  on  December  8,  1777,  in 
the  town  meeting,  it  was  "Voted  »m- 
animously  to  give  Mr.  .Varon  Hafl, 
who  has  been  preaching  amongst 
us,  a  Call  to  settle  in  the  Work  of 
the  Gospel  Ministrj'  in  This  Town." 

"Voted,  to  give  Mr.  Hall  One 
Hundred  Thirty -Three  pounds  Six 
Shillings  and  Eight  Ponce  for  a  Settle- 


IN  AM  1 

Bom  Jinir  j;  i7-i     Wu  o  Jmi'  ^ 


rm:  ri»wN  MiNisri ; 
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nifiiilicr  nj  an  :iiU' i'mii|isi|iti  v  i'ii«n 
do.M'hiin  rtir  Niitionul  *      '  '  - 
Duniurliiv  lUiKisti'ii  1 1 
(>l  Jtli'j  IWffliua  I'oii'.r  wrt'..  J»f(tunf« 


Aaron  Hall  Memorial  Tablet 


called  November  12,  1777.  Tho 
record  is  as  follows;  '"Tho  important 
matter  of  settling  the  (lospci  was 
conversed  upon  in  lirothorlv  love." 

1.  "Voted,  That  Thursday  the 
13  of  November  bo  appointed  for 
the  solemnities  of  a  day  of  fasting, 
looking  to  the  groat  liea«l  of  the 
church  for  directifm  in  making  tho 
choice  of  pastor," 

2.  "Voted,  To  call  unto  our  a.'^si.st- 
ance  the  Revds.  Mr.  Farrow.  Mr. 
Brigham,    Mr.    (Jod<lai(l    and  Mr. 


nu'nt.  said  sum  to  be  made  Equal 
in  Value  and  made  good  as  the  Same 
Sum  four  years  ago  when  silver 
and  gold  pa.s.sod  current  among  us." 
He  was  also  voted  eighty  pounds 
per  annum  for  his  salary,  and  this 
money  was  to  \)v  made  the  equiva- 
lent of  gold  and  .silver. 

Maj.  Timothy  Kllis,  Capt.  Jere- 
miah Stiles.  Lieut,  .losiah  Hichard- 
.son,  Lii'ut.  Daniel  Kingsbury  and 
Ichabod  Fisher  were  the  committee 
appointed    to   lay   the  proposition 
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before  Mr.  Hall,  and  to  adjust  the 
amount  of  his  settloniout  and  salary 
in  paper  money  of  the  times.  Mr. 
Hall  accepted  the  united  call  of  the 
church  and  settlement  of  the  town 
in  a  long  letter  dated  January  17, 
1778. 

His  ordination  and  installation 
was  held  on  Wednesday  the  eight- 
eenth day  of  February. 


terfiold.  Walpole,  Charleatown  and 
l)ul)lin.  The  public  exercises  suc- 
ceeding the  decision  of  the  council 
were  as  follows:  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbert 
of  Claremont  hatl  the  opening  prayer; 
Rev.  Mr.  Olcott  of  Charlestowa 
preached  the  sermon;  Rev.  Mr.  Brig- 
ham  of  Fitzwilliam  otTered  the  or- 
daining prayer;  Rev.  Mr.  Fesaendon 
of  Walpole  gave         charge;  Rev. 
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Rev.  RoJney  W.  Roundy 
PiMtor  Fir»l  ('<>t>icrfKn(»>nnl  Cliuri  h,  Keono,  N.  li. 


The  churcii  committer  consisted 
of  Mr.  David  Nims,  Deacon  Obadiah 
Blake,  Mr.  Simeon  (Mark.  Mr.  Ben- 

{'amin  Hall  and  Mr.  Daniel  Kings- 
mry.  The  churches  of  \Vin«lsor 
and  Wallingford,  Conn.,  were  in- 
vited to  he  present  by  pastor  and 
delegate,  but  the  season  of  the  year 
prevented  their  attendance.  The 
other  churches  were  tho."ie  of  New 
Ipswich,  Fitzwilliam,  Swanzey,  Ches- 


Mr.  (Joddard  of  Swan/ey  extended 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship;  Rev. 
Mr.  Sprague  of  Dublin  "closed  the 
solemnity  with  prayer."  Rev.  Mr. 
Fes.sendon  of  Wal|)ole  acted  as  mod- 
erator, and  Rev.  Mr.  Olcott  of 
Charlestown  as  scribe.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  entertained 
at  the  tavern  of  Lieut.  Josiah  Rich- 
ardson on  Plea.sant  Street  now  West 
Street. 
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Ueforu   Mr.   Hull   would  accept 
the  esll  to  the  Keene  church,  the 

church  voted  to  do  awny  with  the 
practice  of  the  *'Half-Way  Cove- 
nant.'' Next  to  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversy, there  has  been  na  eede- 
sinstical  (niostidii  which  has  more 
agitated  the  life  of  our  early  New 
raigland  churches  than  this  "half* 
way  practicr.''  The  mat  for  was 
happily  adjusted  in  the  Keeue  church 
by  the  vote  of  the  church  and  by 
receiving  into  full  membership  a 
dozen  people  who  had  previously 
stood  in  the  "half-way  relationship." 
Mr.  Hall  had  evidently  come  into 
full  8ynii)afhy  will)  Jusoph  Bel- 
lamy's position  regarding  the  "half- 
way covenant."  Bellamy  was  a 
native  of  the  same  town  as  Mr.  Hall, 
but  spent  his  life  in  -the  pastorate 
at  Bethlehem,  Conn.  1  have  been 
unable  to  establish  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Hall  was  one  of  the  sixty  students 
whom  Joseph  Hellamy  prepared  for 
the  ministr}^  in  Bethlehem,  though 
it  is  quite  possible  he  may  have 
been  one  of  fliat  number  in  the 
interval  betwcf'n  his  graduation  from 
college  and  his  coming  to  Keene  in 
the  summer  of  1777.  While  he  was 
still  a  college  student,  he  must 
certainly  have  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Bellamy's  position  on  the 
"Half-way  Covenant  for  Bellamy's 
pamphlets  against  this  practice  were 
published  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
duriiif;  1769-70,  and  were  circulated 
during  the  yeara  of  Mr.  Hall's  col- 
lege course. 

So  far  a^  Kerne  was  concerned, 
Aaron  Hall  was  the  town  minister 
par-excelkncc.  Kcsourcc  to  the  cen- 
sus tables  informs  us  that,  during 
all  the  days  of  his  ministry,  Ches- 
terfield, Westmoreland  and  Wal- 
polc  had  more  inhabitants  than 
'Keene.  During  his  life  there  were 
times  when  to  this  tlieie  must 
be  added  Alstead,  Dublin,  Kich- 
mond  and  Winchester.  It  was  not 
until  the  census  of  1830  that  Keene 
obtained  tlse  distinction  which  she 
has  tiiiec  iruiintained,  of  being  the 


largest  Cheshire  County  town. 
Nevertheless,  in  his  writings  about 

New  l^ngland,  as  the  result  of  a 
horseback  tour  a  littlt^  more  than 
a  century  ago,  President  Dwight 
of  Yale  College  ''pronounced  Keene 
one  of  (he  pleaaantest  inland  townfi 
he  had  seen." 

As  a  town.sman  Mr.  Hall  was  both 

a^riculi  iirali>t  imd  clergjrman.  In 
the  year  1782,  the  year  of  his  mHrriagc 
to  Sarah  Baker,  the  record  of  deeds 
tells  us  that  he  purchased  for  forty 
pounds  something  over  an  arre  nf  land 
on  Pleasant,  now  West  Street.  This 
purchase  was  made  of  Jonah  Hich* 
ardson,  tavern  keeper,  who  owned 
the  land  ronndahont,  even  the  lot 
on  whicli  the  original  part  of  the 
meeting-house  was  built,  now  the 
site  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument  and 
Common.  The  site  of  his  purchase 
was  that  of  the  present  Thayer  Li> 
brar>'.  According  to  tradition,  during 
his  early  days  in  Keene  he  lived  in 
the  old  Cooke  house,  at  least  be- 
fore he  was  married,  perhaps  for  a 
short  time  afterwards.  On  the  land 
of  his  purchase  he  built  his  home. 
His  descendants  record  the  fact  that 
the  foundations  were  laid  and  the 
roof  raised  at  his  direction,  on  Fri- 
day. Thus  he  placed  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  superstition  that 
by  sticli  action  his  house  would 
be  burned  down.  That  he  was  on  the 
side  of  Providence  in  such  a  course 
is  decisively  settled  by  a  visit  to 
63  Castle  Street  where  now  may 
be  seen  the  main  part  of  the  struc- 
ture moved  to  its  present  location 
at  the  time  of  construction  of  the 
present  Thayer  Library  building. 
Only  the  ell  part  was  torn  down  at 
the  time  of  removal.  The  record 
of  deeds  indicates  three  other  pur- 
chases ol  land  ''in  the  middle  part 
of  the  town"  by  "Aaron  Hall,  Clerk." 
These  ))urchasos  were  evidently  for 
tillage  and  pasturage  and  aggre- 
gated nearly  forty  acres.  It  is  a 
matter  of  interest  that  Jnd^e  Xew- 
coml)  introduced  the  first  chaise 
to  Keene  and  that  afterwards  the 
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minister  followed  the  example  of 
the  Judge. 
Mr.  Hall  was  a  worthy  dtlsen. 

His  election  to  menil>ership  in  the 
state  convention  adopting  the  na- 
tional Constitution  was  evidence 
of  that  fact.  The  address  pub- 
lished with  this  article  reveal?  the 
kind  of  citizenship  that  accorded 
with  the  principles  of  his  life.  His 
recou;nized  place  on  public  occasions 
found  good  example  in  the  Frnirfh 
of  .luly  celebration  in  1801.  On 
that  (hiy  two  companies  of  militia 
under  the  commands  of  Captains 
Chase  and  Metcalf  escorted  a  pro- 
cession to  the  meeting-house,  where 
Mr.  Hall  had  his  part  in  offering  the 
prayer,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  read  by  Noah  Cooke, 
Esq.,  and  the  oration  was  delivered 
by  young  Phineas  Cooke,  the  school- 
master. He  made  the  prayer  on 
the  solemn  occasion  of  this  town's 
mourning  the  death  of  Cpoige  Wash- 
ington on  February  22,  1800. 

The  Yale  biographies,  previously 
referred  to,  state  the  fact  that  on 
Itmo  2,  1803,  Rev.  .\aron  Hall 
preached  a  sermon  from  Chron- 
icles 19:6,  at  Concord,  before  His 
Excellency  the  Clovernor,  the  Hon- 
onihle  Council,  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  This  sermon  was 
published  the  pnnic  yenr  nnd  styled 
in  request  for  pubUcation,  ''A  (.'uu- 
did  and  Patriotic  Discourse." 

Mr.  Hall  was  a  good  citizen,  in 
that  he  helped  light  the  candles  of 
learning  in  this  place.  The  hrst 
library  of  Keene,  called  "the  social 
library"  was  kept  in  his  house  and 
he  was  librarian.  The  Thayer  li- 
brary is  not  the  first  Ubrary  on  the 
present  site. 

Pul)lic  afTuir'^  wore  oUcn  straineil 
during  his  ministry,  in  the  earlier 
years  the  matters  of  sending  soldiers 
to  the  w^ar,  and  of  paying  them  out 
of  town  resources,  were  constantly 
coming  uj)  at  town  meetings.  The 
town  now  ami  then  had  a  meeting 
to  express  itself  on  matters  of  state 


and  iiaiional  welfare.  Whether  law 
and  order  should  prevail  in  this 
community  and  8uiT0un<iing  com- 
munities was  a  ciucstion  often  at  the 
front,  yiovf  than  nnco.  also,  it  ap- 
pears that  mobs  of  men  would  pre- 
vent the  administration  of  justice. 
In  1779 

"U|xm  the  tliirf y-first  of  May, 
Appeared  in  Ke«ne,  ai  break  of  d»y, 
A  mob,  both  boM  and  otout." 

Bodies  of  men  would  meet  each  other 
on  the  country  road  to-  see  which 

should  have  the  custody  of  the  cannon 
that  traveled  back  and  forth  from 
Westmoreland  to  Walpulc,  and  even 
sometunes  across  the  Connecticut 
River  *  A\'t'stininstt  r.  What  would 
be  do  at'  with  the  Tories  was  an  agi- 
tating question  when  the.  war  was 
over.  Should  they  have  any  rights  of 
property  they  had  acquired  before 
the  war  was  fought?  Should  New 
Hampshire  adopt  the  national  Con- 
stitution? Whatattitudcshoulil  Ki  ene 
take  toward  it?  Fear  lest  this  state 
should  fail  to  vote  for  its  adoption 
led  to  adjournment  from  Kxeter 
to  Concord,  ami  the  final  vote  had 
only  the  majority  of  ten  in  its 
favor.  Then  ilinc  were  the  trying 
(juestions  of  Kimuc's  nttitudo  to- 
ward the  towns  uj)  and  down  the 
Connecticut  River,  growing  out  of 
the  controversy  concerning  the  New 
Hampshire  Crants.  In  all  these 
rclulions  we  may  believe  Mr.  Hall 
had  his  continuous,  quiet,  manful 
influence,  that  ever  extended  in  the 
direction  of  reasonable  settlement 
of  trying  difficulties.  It  is  testified 
tliai  the  whole  bent  of  his  nature 
as  well  as  his  Christian  principles 
were  against  all  tomfoolery  that 
m(  ani  <  ivil  disorder. 

'I'he  inlluence  of  a  man's  citizen- 
ship— and  of  Mr.  Hail  tins  is  quite 
true — extends  beyond  the  years  of 
life.  }V\<  children  and  his  chil- 
dren's children  in  the  life  of  this 
town  and  elsewhere  rise  up  to  pro- 
nounce good  the  power  of  his  civic 
influence. 
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In  1782,  Mr.  Hall  nuiniod  J^jirah, 
daughter  ol"  Thomas  Baker.  V.^^q.. 
of  Kcene.  Thoiiia.s  Piakcr  had  moved 
to  Keene  from  Topr-ticM,  Mass,  in 
1760  and  built  bis  house  on  tbe  old 
Boston  Road — what  is  now  Baker 
Stiert,  Some  of  his  descendants 
remain  as  members  of  the  First 
Church  of  Keene  to  this  day. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall  were  Sally,  bom  in  ITS:},  who 
married  Elijah  Parker;  Aaron,  Jr., 
bom  1789,  who  with  his  name  joined 
to  that  of  his  cousin  Timothy,  stood 
for  the  kindly  interests  of  the  host 
form  of  merchant  life,  as  it  came 
to  be  known  throughout  this  oounty 
and  beyond,  under  the  firm  nnme  of 
A.  and  T.  Hall.  Aaron  Hall,  Jr., 
was  a  man  distinguished  in  this 
community  for  the  breadth  of  his 
learning  and  the  wealth  of  his  citi- 
zaiship.  His  daughter  Julia  Hall 
"was  counted  a  cultivated  woman, 
distinguished  as  a  teaclicr,  and  died 
in  Keene  at  an  advanced  age." 
She  lived  in  the  home  built  by  her 
gramlfailier,  and  oocupicil  by  her 
father  after  the  older  man's  decease. 

Two  other  children  of  Aaron  Hall 
were  David,  bom  in  1786,  and 
Nabl)y,  bom  in  1788.  These  two 
both  died  in  1790.  The  first  Mrs. 
Hall  died  October  16,  1788,  and  two 
years  later  Mr.  Hall  mariied  Han- 
nah Hitchcock  of  Cheshire,  Conn. 
There  were  two  daughters  of  whom 
she  was  the  mother,  Hannah,  born  in 
1791,  who  married  .lames  Haslam  of 
New  Ipswich,  August  it),  1814,  and 
Nabby  Ann,  bom  1793,  and  diet!  in 
Keene,  October  20,  1833.  Mrs.  Hall 
survived  her  husband  by  six  years  and 
died  in  Keene,  September  6, 1820. 

A  grandson  of  Aaron  Hall  was 
Dr.  Edwnrd  Hall  of  .\ubum.  N.  Y. 
Concerning  him  Dr.  J.  Whitney  Bars- 
tow  of  New  York  City  says:  "He  was 
a  physician  of  excellent  reports  and 
much  practice  in  the  city  of  Auburn. 
He  married  •  Harriet  Robinson,  *  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Israel  Robin- 
son, pastor  for  .i  half  century  of 
the  church  in  S»uil»iard  and  known 
in  his  day  as  one  of  the  first  Hebrew 


scholars  in  Now  England."  Miss 
.Mice  Hall  ihe  last  remaining  one 
of  the  Hall  name,  is  the  daughter 
of  this  Auburn  physician. 

The  last  marriage  perforaied  by 
Rev.  Aaron  Hall  was  that  of  his  own 
dauu  liter  Sally  to  Elijah  Parker 
a  few  weeks  before  the  minister's 
death.  She  is  lovingly  remembered 
as  a  faithful  Sunday  School  teacher. 
Dr.  J.  Whitney  Rarstow  says  of  her, 
"She  was  the  mother  of  a  large 
family  of  sons  and  one  daughter.  All 
were  prominent  in  profe.s!5ional  and 
social  life."  The  daughter  Mary 
Morse  was  the  wife  of  Joel  Parker, 
Chief  Justice  of  New  Ham|>8hire, 
and  afterward  professor  in  Harvard 
University* 

The  daughter  of  Judge  Joel  Parker 
is  Mrs.  Gertrude  Parker  Shcflieid, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  has  been 
very  actively  interested  in  the  plac- 
ing <^  this  tablet  in  the  memo^  of 
her  great  grandfather. 

A  great-grandson  of  Rev.  Aaron  . 
Hall  and  grandson  of  Mr.  Elijah 
Parker  is  Horatio  Parker,  thepro.ient 
distinguished  composer  and  professor 
of  music  in  Yale  Uniyeraity.  He 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Kdward 
Parker  an  architect  in  lioston,  who 
designed  St.  James  Church,  City 
Hall,  and  several  residences  in  the 
city  of  Krene.  Horatio,  another 
son  'of  Elijah  Parker  and  S&\iy 
Hall ,  was  an  eminrait  lawyer  hi  Boston. 
The  oldest  son,  David  Hall  Parker, 
was  born  in  1815.  The  three  sur- 
viving daughters,  Sally  Elizabeth 
Parker,  Mrs.  Mary  Parker  Wood  and 
Julia  Ann  Hall  Parker,  live  in  Paasaio, 
New  Jersey. 


AX  ORATION 

Delivered  at  tbe  i^quMl  of  Uie  lababitAnM  of  Keen*' 
June  30,  1788^  to  Celebrate  the  Ratifir>ation  of  th«  Fed- 
It  rsl  Conatltution  by  the  SUte  of  New  Ham{>aUra.  bjr 
Amw  Hall,  M.  A.,  IdMBbKol  tlMlAU  8utt^Mutf««- 
tioiwl  CinT«ntimi. 

The  ip«ftt,  the  importattt  object  for  whidi 

the  collected  witidom  of  Ameriai  waa  sum- 
tiioiifd  tugetlier,  iss  at  length  accomplished. 

-My  Kelltiw -Citueiw  and  Countrymen: 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  ^rioin  event 
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which  Heasrn  hns  l.pf-n  plivisf^^l  to  pro- 
duce ia  our  favor— and  while  we  wcmld  do 
honor  to  the  labon  of  a  Washington,  h 
Pranklin,  a  Johiiijon,  a  Livingston,  a  Morris, 
a  Rutledge,  a  Pirkixn-.  and  other  political 
fathers  of  our  counlry,  who  dared  to  step 
forth  in  the  grt'at<»t  dangera  to  defend 
American  Lihrrt  \ ;  lot  us  not  forget  our 
gratitude  to  the  King  of  Nations  and  Lord 
of  Hoeta. 

Impressed  with  {he  keenest  seusibiUty 
on  this  joyous  occasion,  I  will  hazard  a  few 
thoughts  ou  the  great  subject  of  our  Fed- 
oebI  Qovemmeut.  When  we  consider  the 
prcntncsf  of  thf;  prize  we  coritende<l  for,  the 
doubtful  nature  of  the  coutest  in  the  war, 
the  favorable  roatmer  in  whieh  it  has  ter- 
minated, together  with  the  establishment 
of  a  pemuuieut  energetic  goveriuucnt,  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  true  liberties  of 
the  people,— iind  this  obtained  in  a  time  of 
peace,  a  thinji  not  pnrallflrd  in  liisforv. 
I  repeat  it,  when  we  consider  these  things, 
we  shaH  find  the  greatest  possible  reason 
for  fcratitttdr  and  rejoicing.  This  is  a  theme 
that  will  afford  the  great^t  delight  to  every 
benevolent  mind,  whether  the  event  in  con- 
templation be  vwwed  as  the  source  of  pres- 
ent enjoyment,  or  the  parent  of  future 
happitM^. 

Till  this  period,  the  revolution  in  America, 

has  never  appcriifl  to  me  to  be  completed; 
but  this  is  laying  on  the  cap-i<tone  of  the 
great  Ameriean  Empire;  and,  in  my  opinion 
we  have  oci  iLsion  to  felicitate  ourselves  on 
the  lot  wluch  Providence  has  itsaigned  us, 
whether  we  view  it  in  a  imtural,  political, 
or  moral  pobt  of  ligKt. 

TIic  frame  of  governmi'Dt  now  .'i<loj)t<Ml 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  gives  her 
citiienfl  rank,  if  not  supo-iority  among  the 
natione  of  the  earth,  and  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  concerted,  when  the  rif;lit3  of 
mankind  arc  better  known  and  more  clearly 
tmderstood,  than  in  any  former  age  of  the 
world.  ThiH  constitution  of  povonunent 
contains  the  treasurer  of  knowledge,  v\>- 
tained  by  the  labors  of  philottophers, 
and  legislatoie,  through  *  long  succession 
of  rolling  yi'Jirs,  <?o  thut  we  li.ivr  tlu-  col- 
lected wiwlom  of  ages  interwoven  in  this 
fonii  of  government. 

The  three  branrhrs  are  rrmtrd  and  made 
by   the  original  independent  nuvereignty 


of  tlir  j>*>ople.  and  iirf  >n  li;danced  as  to  !>© 
H  chci:k  upon  each  other;  and  after  two, 
four,  and  six  years,  each  branch  are  to  re- 
turn into  the  Ikihoiu  of  their  country,  to 
give  an  aeiount  "for  tlu?  de«>ds  ilone  in  the 
body  whether  they  have  been  good  or  evil." 
It  has  a  most  friendly  aspect  on  literature, 
and  opens  her  armx  wide  to  extend  ;ind  en- 
courage couuuercl^— lays  a  fair  foundation 
for  the  free  cidtivation  of  our  lands,  and  to 
alleviate  the  fanner,  whoee  hands  have  long 
been  relaxetl  by  rcftson  of  too  heavy  taxa-  • 
tion — Ls  wi.sely  cah'ulated  lo  promote  the 
pn>gres.sive  refniement  of  manners — the  grow- 
ing liberality  of  «!ntinient — and  above  all, 
the  pure  and  lieuigu  light  of  revelatiou,  and 
have  free  couree  and  be  glorified  in  the 
blessings  of  societj-.  If  therefore  the  citizens 
of  America  should  not  be  completely  free 
and  happy,  tlie  fault  will  be  intliely  their 
own,  so  long  as  they  may  choose  wise  and 
good  men  to  not  it  holm. 

The  present  crisi.s,  my  fellow-citizens,  is  so 
important,  that  silence  would  be  a  crime. — 
Hhall  Britain  (esjiecially  all  her  .sons  of  free 
and  hl)eral  minds),  while  she  envies  our 
rising  glory,  approbat*  this  system  of  gov- 
ernment? Shuil  Frame,  shall  Ht)l!aud,  and 
.ill  I  jiropr.  rijiplaud  the  wisdom  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  we  ijiattentivc  be  to  our  pri- 
vate, domestic,  and  national  enjoyments; 

wliilf  ircivcn  li.nl  crowned  all  o\ir  l)lc~sin<rs, 
by  giving  us  a  fairer  opportunity  for  politi- 
eal  happincas,  than  any  other  nation  haa 
evbr  been  indulged  with? 

Perhaps  <<ome  ni!»y  think  I  am  too  san- 
guine in  my  prospects,  I  grant  it  is  yet  to 
be  decided,  whether  this  constitution  will 
ultiina(<'Iy  i)rovc  a  blessing  fir  a  rursr-  - 
not  to  the  jiresi-nt  geiieratiou  alone,  for  with 
our  fate,  probably  will  the  destiny  of  unboTO 
millions  l>e  involved.  I  know  that  the  wisest 
of  Constitutions,  and  oven  that  from  Heaven 
itself,  has  been,  and  may  agam  be  }>erverted 
by  venat  and  designing  men;  and  on  this 
account,  I  am  not  di-^ploased  that  flio  Con- 
sitution  has  been  objected  to,  and  cars- 
fidly  scrutinised  by  the  joiloua,  yet  honest 
intentiims  of  muny  of  our  vvnrtliy  citilCna; 
;iq  tlic<r  thing.>i  will  be  before  ('<innre8S,  as 
a  eiieek  upon  then*  not  to  inviMle  the  hl>er- 
tiea  of  the  people.   But  I  will  venture  to 

.say,  with  e<»iifidenee  f<M».  that  we  shall  l)e 
happy  and  flourish  as  a  Nation  and  Empire, 
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if  the  following  -i  iit  iment!!,  sujtKotfil  l>>  tlif 
great  Washington;  tai:e  place  and  prevail 

"111.  An  indiamlublft  union  of  the  States, 
under  one  Fodora]  head. 

"2nd.  A  sacrpd  regard  to  public  justice. 

"3rd.  Tho  adoption  of  a  proper  peace 
establishment  (meaning  %  veil  disciplined 

militiri^ 

"4th.  Tho  prevalence  of  the  pacihc  and 
friendly  disparitionB  among  the  People  of  the 

United  States,  which  will  induce  them  to 
forget  their  local  prejudices  and  policies, 
and  make  those  mutual  concessions  which 
an  lequiute  to  tbe  general  prosperity;  and 
in  8onie  instances,  to  sacrifice  their  imlivifi- 
ual  advantage  to  the  interest  of  the  cum- 
ratmity." 

These,  my  Countrymen,  are  the  great  pUlart 

on  which  tho  gldriotiM  building  of  our  Con- 
stitution depends— on  which  our  mitioiiul 
dtaraeter  and  prosperity  must  be  supported — 
liberty,  ffi.it  life  of  m.iii,  is  th<'  b;t«i-  ^^'h^>- 
ever  therefore  would  attempt  to  overthrow 
ihtt  foundation,  under  whatever  specious 
pretext,  will  merit  the  bitterest  execration 
ami  srverest  punishment  his  injured  countrj' 
can  inflict.  However,  the  cup  of  bleij^iug, 
in  a  poUtical  sense,  is  put  into  our  hands* 
hrippincss  i-  .jur?,  if  will  ni.-ike  it 
SO,  from  the  overt unis  of  Divine  Providence; 
yet  how  much  depends  upon  our  oonduet,  I 
repeat  it,  how  much  dejM'nds  upon  our  con- 
(luct,  whether  we  will  lie  respectable  and 
prusperoUM,  or  .contemptible  and  miserable 
as  a  Nation.  The  best  things  in  this  im^ 
prrfr>rt  ^tnfp  .nio  liable  to  be  perverted  to 
the  worst  of  purposes. 

This  is  A  very  critical  moment  with  America ; 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  the  world,  arc  upon 
lis:  and  it  \b  a  time  of  political  jnohMtiun 
with  every  free  citizen.  It  is  cexiain,  that  the 
best  Omstitntion,  and  the  best  Rulers,  will 
avail  nothing  ti>  the  happine.s.s  of  a  [H-ople, 
without  good,  industrious  and  loyal  sub- 
jects. 

It  is  a  most  important  day,  with  America; 

in  rny  ofiinion  as  nnich  so  as  it  wn^  in  :tiiy 
period  ot  the  war;  and  of  the  last  moment, 
as  to  our  National  character,  for  all  to  sub- 
scriljc  to  our  Federal  Government ;  and 
though  all  cannot  think  alike,  which  in  nut 
to  be  ex]x>ctcd,  any  more  than  it  \»  that  we 
should  all  look  alike;  yet  it  becouH-  to 
unite  in  the  common  catise  as  a  })an<i  of 


hriilhrr:'.  >iTH'»'  \v<'  »rf  all  «*iJii>.'irki'<l  tORethcr 
for  our.seIve.s  and  our  |H>.sterily;  and  not- 
withstanding there  are  some  who  cannot  re- 
joice to  so  hijih  a  degree,  at  present,  on  the 
ratification  of  the  Fe<leral  Government,  yet 
1  pnwume  to  say,  that  their  living  under  it 
a  short  time,  will  giv(>  them  to  realise  the 
feli*it\  that  nthriv  ant  i'ljiato 

Who  would  lie  wUlmg  tluit  this  .«hould 
be  the  ill-fated  moment  for  relaxing  the 
powers  of  the  I  nioii,  and  exposing  as  to 
iK'Come  the  sport  of  Kiiro|H'an  {wlitic.s,  and 
to  be  made  duiM>  to  .«erve  their  inten»titc<l 
purpoeesT  Our  I'nion,  alone,  must  give  us 
dignity,  power  ati'l  credit  abroad;  wealth, 
honor,  and  felicity  at  home;  and  without 
this,  it  must  be  extremely  disagreeable  to 
reflect  that  .so  much  bUMnl  and  trea.-ure  have 
l>e*»n  encountered  without  coiupeusatioa; 
and  that  so  many  sacrificci  have  been  made 
in  vain.  It  is  a  given  point  on  all  hands,  I 
hrltcvp  f}inf  tlir  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
from  it.s  local  situation,  will  Im;  more  l»enfc- 
fited  than  any  in  the  Union.  Who  then 
from  a  moment's  reflection,  rouM  !><>  willing 
that  we  uhoutd  exclude  ourselves  from  the 
Union,  and  sink  into  the  ruins  of  liberty, 
abused  to  licentiousness? 

Frriiii  .i  xiiiiii-  innV'inplatioii  ttf  the 
ui>ovc,  with  other  weiglity  objects,  I  have 
been  decidedly  m  favor  of  the  ootn<titU' 
tion.  and  have  eiuleavoretl  to  reflect  honor 
ujxm  thotic  wild  placed  me  in  a  .Mtuation 
to  act  a  part  m  this  grand  atTair;  and  who  is 
there,  my  fellow-citiKens,  but  must  have 
Kineere  intt-nf ion>'  f^r  th*  happines.^  of  that 
country  where  be  ib  boru,  and  wherej  he 
exi^ects  to  die,  and  ]ea\e9  the  fruit  of  his 
labors  to  his  teiuler  otT.xpring? 

While  our  hearts  fjhm  with  joy  timi  giafi- 
tudc,  to  the  great  parent  of  prci^ent  and 
future  happiness,  on  this  signal  oecasioOr 
that  hf  hn*  l^fn  in  tin  n ,iiii-f!-  uf  t]i.-  jrreat. 
and  made  them  .so  unanimous  in  sentiment  ^ 
(which  to  me,  all  circumstances  considersdr 
is  one  of  tbe  greatest  events  America  ever 

experi<'nc«»rri 

1  say  while  we  recognize  the^e  things  with 
grateful  souls,  let  us  close  with  the  earnest 
prayer  of  (itniral  Waahiniitou,  in  his  cir- 
cular letter;— "That  God  would  have  the 
f^ates  over  which  he  presides,  in  his  holy 
|trote(  ti(»n— 'that  he  would  inchne  the  hearts 
of  the  fitixeuA  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subor- 
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ilin.ifii'ii  and  obedifiice  t<»  government— to 
€utertaiu  a  turotherly  afTection  aod  love  for 
one  anotlier  of  their  fpltow-oHiiens  of  the 
United  States  tA  large— Ami  finally  that  he' 
would  moat  gra^-ioiigly  !►<■  i)li':i-;iHi  to  dixposo 
us  ali  to  «io  justice,  to  love  niorey  aud  to 


demean  ourselves  with  (hat  clarity,  humility, 
and  pacific  temper  of  inind,  which  were  the 
charttctcrtstics  of  the  divine  author  of  our 
blessed  religiott;  and  without  a  humble  imita* 

tiou  of  u  lic  isn  f*xnmpl(>  in  these  things,  we  can 
never  hope  to  l)c  a  happy  Nation." 


IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 
By  L.  J.  Hs  Fratt 

It  might  have  been,  ali!  yes;  if  He  had  willed  it, 
Who  notioeth  the  sparrows  when  they  fall; 

It  mi^'lit  luive  been,  had  we  not  met  that  aorrow 
Which  lies  in  wait  for  all. 

It  might  have  been,^ shadows  had  not  guthen  <1 
While  stmsbine  on  onr  path  was  freely  siu  d; 

If  hopes  we  cherished  had  but  found  fruition, 
Instead  of  dying,  leaving  words  unsaid. 

It  might  have  been.   Leave  those  sad  words  unspoken — 
Those  "saddest  words  from  tongue  or  pen"; 

Wore  luiiaan  heart-strings  never  broken 
Mortab  would  miaa  the  patience  that  is  bom  of  pain. 

It  might  have  been,  yet,  would  it  have  been  better 

If  flowers  had  Moomod  where  thorns  and  thistles  grow? 

In  vain  we  ask  our  hcarta  the  question 
This  side  eternity  we  cannot  know. 

It  might  have  been;  ah?  well,  wc  will  not  murmur, 
The  darkest  night  awaits  a  brighter  morn; 

We  will  not  weep;  but  bid  our  hearts  be  patient 
And  bear  life's  burdens  with  a  smile  and  song. 

.    It  might  have  been,  'tis  true;  but  we  will  trust  Him 

Who  leads  us  in  the  ways  our  feet  have  trod; 
He  will  not  chsisten  us  forever. 

And  though  He  .slay  us,  let  us  trust  in  CJod. 


REV.  WILLIS  P.  ODKLL.  I>.I>. 
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"THE  FLAG-MEMORIAL  DAY  SERMON" 

By  Rev.  Willis  P.  Odell,  D.D* 

Peliveredon  Sunday.  M»y  24,  in  8t.  Mwrk**  Church,  BraokllD«,  Mm«.,  before  Gettysburg  I'oit  G.  A.  R.,  of 
BottWi  and  C.  L.  Chwokr  nut  of  BioaUiM  J 


"  Thou  bast  given  a  banner  to  them 
that  fear  thee."— Ps.  60:4. 

"  Tli  re  runie0  The  Flag! 

llail  it! 

w  ho  (lnrt-8  to  drag 

( )r  t  rriil  if 
(iiv(>  It  livirrahs,— 
Three  for  the  stars, 
Three  for  the  bart. 
Uncover  your  head  to  it! 
The  fsoldiers  who  tread  to  it 
Sliout  at  t  lie  siulit  of  it , 
I  hr  jiistu-e  and  right  of  it, 
The  unsullied  whit«  of  it, 
The  blue  and  the  red  of  it, 
And  tynnny'a  dread  of  HI 
Here  comes  The  Flagt*' 

There  is  spur  anfl  challenge  in  these 
martial  lines.  They  quicken  pulse- 
beats  and  stir  the  patriotic  heart  to 
high  resolve.  Most  appropriately  may 
I  tisc  them  to  introduce  my  thomo.  I 
am  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  about 
the  Flag — our  Flag — ^the  Flag  of  our 
couTitry  thr  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the 
American  liepublic — the  Hag  weali  so 
ardently  love  and  which  in  our  enthoa- 
laam  we  fondly  call,  "OU  CZory. 


I  frankly  confess  to  you  that  my 

purpose  in  seleotinp  such  a  subject 
for  this  occasion  is  to  stimulate  zeal 
for  the  Flag  and  for  all  it  represents. 
I  would  have  you  hail  it,  give  hunrafas 
for  it  and  in  its  presence  kindle  anew 
the  fires  of  loyalty.  As  a  part  of  our 
reli^on  we  give  this  day  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  patriotism. 

In  the  closing  chapter  of  that 
fascinating  volume,  entitled,  "The 
Muking  of  an  American,"  Mr.  Jacob 
Kiis,  the  author,  describes  in  vivid 
fashion  the  emotions  which  &w^t 
through  his  soul  as  one  day,  from  a 
sickbed  by  the  i^hon-  of  the  North 
Sea,  he  caught  sight  of  the  American 
Flag,  flying  at  the  mast-head  of  a 
passing  ship.  He  had  been  ill  a  loi^ 
time,  far  away  from  his  family,  in  a 
land  which  in  boyhood  had  been  his 
home,  but  which  he  bad  early  Idttto 
make  liis  fortune  in  the  new  world. 
His  sickness  had  worn  upon  him  till 
he  had  become  depressed  and  sore  at 
heart.  Suddenly,  as  he  gaxed  moodily 


*This  address  or  wrnion,  by  a  distinguished  clorgynian  and  native  son  of  New  Hampshire, 
\sas  to  have  been  published  in  the  Gkamtk  Monthi  y  in  June  la.-^t;  but  the  puhliration  bas 
been  delayed  by  press  (A  other  matter.   It  is  good  for  the  preK-nt,  or  at  any  other  timo. 


Willis  P.  Odell  was  bom  in  Lake  Village,  in  what  is  now  waul  il  of  I  ai  <  nia.  >  n  1  m  . .  ndn  r 
14,  1855.  His  father,  Joseph  L.  fMetl,  was  for  years  the  ioctil  drugftk.t  aiui  kler  Ijt'i  aiue  a.-^^o- 
ciatc  jufitire  (if  the  I.aconia  Polire  (  c  url.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  the  .son  went  to  Tilton  as 
a  student  ixi  the  Seminary,  whence  he  graduated  in  1874.  In  1880  he  receivinl  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  from  Boston  University  and  immediately  Ik  ^an  the  study  of  theology  in  preparation 
for  the  ministry.  He  joined  the  New  Eiu^and  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  in  18S2  and 
went  to  Cliftondale,  Mass.,  for  his  first  charge.  "  Along  with  his  pastoral  work  he  ennlinued 
jMist -graduate  studies  at  the  University,  ami  in  due  time  receivea  fmin  Iiis  Alma  Matf^r  the 
degn««  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D  Alle^iu'uy  College  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  I).  \).  in 
1895.  In  1883  he  was  :us.'<igne(l  to  Salem,  Masf*.,  and  in  18S6  went  to  Maiden,  Mas.s.  His 
next  two  appointments  were  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  eiglit  years.  In  he 
wa.s  .sent  to  dilvary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  City,  which  is  the  brgest 
Methodist  Church  in  the  country.  Durmg  his  pastorate  of  six  years  at  this  important  station 
he  raised  over  $240,000  and  received  over  1,000  persons  into  memberphip.  His  next  charge 
was  tlir  ("lennantown  First  Cluin  li,  in  Philadelphia.  He  rame  to  his  jiresent  work  at  »St. 
Mark's,  Bruokline,  Mass.,  four  years  ago.  This  cnurcli  ib  ol'teu  eulUil  the  t'atht  ihal  of  Boston 
Methodism.  It  is  the  finest  of  the  denomination  in  thi.s  region.  His  first  wife  w>is  M  i^s  ^Ia^>' 
F.  French  of  Sandown.  After  her  decease  he  married  Miss  Eva  J.  Beede  of  Meredith,  who  i& 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Granite  ^ontiilt.  She  still  ccnthiues  to  be  his  helper  in 
evcqr  flood  woik. 
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through  the  open  window  out  upon 

the  sen.  :i  great  vossel  sailed  mnjesti- 
cally  by,  close  in  shore,  with  the  Ameri- 
can Flag  blown  out  to  the  brecEe,  till 
f'vorv  sfnr  and  har  shonn  liriclit  and 
elear.  Gouc  on  the  instant,  he  said, 
were  discouragement  and  gloom. 
Forgotten  were  weakness  and  8ulfer- 
ing,  the  cautioiiis  of  doctor  \\m\  nurse. 
He  sat  up  in  })ed  an«i  siiouted  and 
laughed  and  cried  by  turns,  waving 
!ii>  hMndlsfTchif-f  to  the  Fla^.  The 

Keuplc  about  him  thought  he  had  lost 
is  head.  But  no,  he  said.  He  had 
not  lost  his  head.  He  had  found  it 
and  his  heart,  too,  and  he  knew  then 
that  lie  had  become  an  American  in 
truth.  And  ho  thanked  (^od,  and 
"like  unto  the  mnn  tsi<  k  of  the  palsy, 
arui^c  Irom  his  bed  and  went  home 
healed." 

The  martial  poem  and  the  experi- 
ence of  Jacob  Hiis  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  Khig  is  an  inspiration,  au  invig- 
oration,  a  quiekener  of  life.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  casting  a 
mighty  spell  over  increasing  multi- 
tudes, (^heere  and  tears  and  quench' 
less  ar<lor  h;i\('  coiiif  because  of  it. 
It  has  .set  the  blood  coursing  swiftly 
t  hrough  the  braiu  and  heart  of  millions 
and  led  the  way  to  many  valiant 
deeds. 

But  why  such  potent  influence? 
What  secret  explains  its  extraordinary 

])ower?  The  Flag!  It  is  a  bit  of 
liuntintr.  ;i  lla.'^h  of  (  ulor,  a  picturesque 
decoration,  looking  well  at  mast-heads 
and  above  assemblies,  but  still  simply 
a  product  of  lli(>  weaver's  art.  In- 
deed, is  that  all?  liy  no  means. 
The  Flag  is  a  sytnl>ol,  an  embleiii,  an 
ensign.  It  has  a  history  behind  it. 
It  is  a  recognized  representative  of 
sturdy  facts.  It  is  a  pledge  of  things 
to  come.  Before  it  there  is  a  future. 
Men  vet  unborn  are  to  rarrv  it  as 
those  long  dead  have  marched  be- 
neath it.  It  is  an  embodiment  of 
purpose,  a  revelation  and  a  prophecy. 

1'hat  we  may  appreciate  the  better 
the  Flag  wc  today  salute,  let  me 
briefly  set  before  you  some  important 
considerations. 


I.  In  the  first  place  this  Flag  re- 
minds ii<  of  a  glorious  history.  It 
was  born  in  a  mighty  struggle  for 
human  rights.  That  was  an  epochal 
hour  ill  flic  lift'  of  the  world  when  the 
American  (Jolouies  arose  against  in- 
justice and  tyranny.  The  Declam- 
tion  of  Independwce  marked  the 
beirinninpr  of  a  very  brave  enterprise 
of  human  courage.  It  was  a  challenge 
to  what  was  at  that  hour  the  greatest 
power  f)n  earth.  Tlie  mon  who  signed 
it  liad  no  ude.quatc  resources  tor  war. 
They  pitted  tbemsdves  against  a 
nation  fully  equippedin  ex|ierience  and 
arms  and  wealth  for  great  military 
operations.  But  with  a  sublime  con- 
fidenrc  in  the  justice  of  their  cause 
they  dared  to  make  the  fight.  Tlie 
Flag  was  evolved  to  stand  as  the 
Bsnnbol  of  their  lofty  purposes.  At 
Saratoga  and  Monmouth,  at  t  he  Cow- 
pens  and  at  Yorktown,  the  patriot 
host  wrought  with  6uch  soldierly 
effectiveness  as  to  conquer  an  honor* 
nhle  peace  and  win  for  their  new 
Republic  an  established  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  fiery  baptism  to  which  the 
Flag  was  subjectetl  in  1812  brought 
further  glory  to  its  deienders.  Perry 
and  HuU  and  Biddle  sailed  the  high 
seas  with  their  colors  nailed  to  the 
mast-head  and  by  their  valorous 
deeds  compelled  a  recognition  of 
American  Naval  power.  In  six 
months'  time  they  and  their  asso- 
ciates took  into  port  300  English 
merchantman  with  3,000  prisoners 
of  war.  Out  of  the  smoke  of  a  vic- 
torious battle  on  Lake  Eric  the 
memorable  report,  which  long  thrilled 
the  nation's  heart,  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, "We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours."  It  was  during 
this  period  that  Francis  Scott  Key,  a 
prisoner  for  the  moment  on  an  English 
vessel  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  wrote  the 
lines  which  were  (luickly  caught  up 
to  Ifccome  a  National  Anthem.  In 
si)it('  of  all  the  enemy  rouU!  do.  Fort 
Mcllenry  remained  uutaken,  tiie  Flag 
was  "still  there"  when  the  fierce 
cannonade  ceased,  and  the  victory 
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inspired  the  patriot  author  to  propb- 
esy. 

"Then  nmquer  we  must,  when  our  ckok  it 

is  just, 

Aji«I  thL«*  l>r  our  motto.  'In  IJod  is  our  trust.' 
And  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  in  triumph. 

O'er  th(  l;in>i  nf  the  free  and  the  home  of 

till'    lunve.  " 

The  American  soldier  fully  main- 
taineil  his  reputation  in  the  War  with 
Mexico.  If  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
intrton  did  not  reveal  a  hieii  order  of 
Statesmanship  in  precipitating  the 
conflict,  the  men  at  the  front  gave  a 
good  :ic('()iin1  (if  t liorn>^clv<'s  :is  rham- 
pions  of  the  flag.  Sent  on  an  errand 
of  conqueet,  they  did  their  work  well. 
Monterey  and  Duena  N'i^^ta  saw 
courage  unsurpassed,  and  nf  Molino 
del  Key  and  at  (  hurtibusco  the 
American  army  rendered  splendid 
service.  General  Cirant,  in  his  Me- 
moirs, said  that  after  nearly  forty 
years,  in  looking  back  upon  the  cam- 
paigns  there,  it  upt>cared  to  him  that 
the  generalship  was  well  nifrh  perfect 
and  that  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
was  all  that  could  have  been  desired. 

The  Civil  War  put  a  suproino  tpst 
upon  loyalty.  Those  were  dreadful 
days  which  followed  the  attack  on 
Sumter.  Major  .\nderson  was  forced 
to  pull  (!'»vNn  liis  flag.  Was  the 
defeat  tinal  aim  liie  I'liiou  to  he  (U^ 
stroycd?  An  embattled  host  of  heroes 
poured  fi  ll  I  h  from  ovrrv  walk  in  life 
to  defend  the  national  standard.  By 
the  bloody  sacrifices  they  made  at 
Shiloh.  Vicksburg,  (lettysliurg,  Mis- 
sionary Hi<lgc,  Cold  Harbor  and 
Petersburg  they  proved  their  devo- 
tion to  native  land  and  won  for 
themselves   enduring  honors 

Fresh  in  mind,  as  but  of  yesterday, 
a>re  the  battles  of  Manila  Bay,  San- 
tiago and  San  Juan  Hill.  As  Admiral 
Schley  said,  there  was  glory  enough 
to  go  all  aroimd. 

Oh,  it  is  a  glorioii>  1  lag,  with  a 
history'  bcliind  it  of  which  every 
patriot  may  well  be  proud,  a  Flag 
made  resplendent  by  the  immortal 
deeds  of  many  noMn  inon. 

II.  This  Flag  represents  iu  the 


second  place  oxtrnordinarA-  present 
conditions.  It  HoiU>  luday  over  a 
vast  territory  which  Mr.  Cdadstone 
one  time.  ver\'  truthfully,  >ai(i.  pro- 
vides "the  natural  base  fur  the  great- 
est continuous  empire  ever  established 
b\  man. "  The  forefathers,  who  came 
to  Massarhtisetts  Bay,  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  (liat  population  was  never 
likely  to  be  ver  y  dense  beyond  New- 
ton. The  foimders  of  Lynn,  after 
exploring  the  land  west  of  them  for 
about  fifteen  miles,  declared  it  their 
conviction  lliat  people  would  never 
find  it  wortli  while  to  settle  any 
further  in  that  direction.  For  many 
years  there  was  no  adi  iiuat r  a[ipre- 
ciation  nf  th<'  possibilities  in  tlic  in- 
terior of  the  country  and  only  the 
vaguest  notion  of  what  existed  in 
the  transmissouri  icuion.  I^ut  now 
our  continental  area  in  the  iorty-eight 
states  is  2,970,000  square  miles,  giving 
us  a  territory  eighteen  times  as  large 
as  S|)ain,  thirty-c»tio  times  as  large  as 
Italy,  and  sixty-one  times  as  large  as 
England  and  Wales.  And  when  to 
this  is  added  the  ti(K),(MM)  s<iuaro  mllos 
of  Alaska  antl  the  125,000  more  of 
Porto  Hico,  Hawaii,  Guam,  Panama, 
and  the  Philippines,  it  is  apparent 
tliat  in  i)}iysi('a!  proportion*?  we  have 
become  indeed  a  mighty  nation. 

On  this  broad  expanse  an  immense 
population  has  now  be<'n  gathered. 
Wlien  the  fathers  cut  loose  from 
England  the}-  numl)cred  only  three 
millions.  Today  in  New  York  City 
alone  five  million  perstins  .hrll. 
Beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the 
most  sanguine  founders  of  the  Re- 
j>nhlic  has  been  the  growth  of  the 
nation.  Our  i)rej<ent  eoutinentul  pop- 
ulation is  one  hundred  millions,  while 
ten  millions  more  reside  in  the  islands 
under  our  sway.  Spain  has  a  p(»|)u- 
iation  of  eighteen  millions,  Italy 
thirty-two  millions,  FVance  thirty- 
nine  inillinns,  (Irrnt  Britain  forty-five 
millions,  ( iermany  .«ixty  millions.  We 
have  one  hundred  and  leu  millions. 
Of  all  the  western  nations  it  thus 

appears  we  have  l)ec»)ine  numerically 
far  and  away  the  largest. 
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Along  with  thi'M-  tuinlitions  our 
wealth  hm  outrun  ail  anticipatinn^. 

Whrn  ThomJUs  H.  H»m'(1  \\;is  Spnikci 
of  the  National  House  of  Iteprfsiou- 
tattves  the  annual  Roveriiiiiental  ap- 
propriations for  tho  first  time  reached 
ono  billion  dollars.  Some  Hflvorsc 
criticitim  was  aroused  ut  tlit  <  xpt  iidi- 
ture  of  such  an  enormous  BUin.  Mr. 
Ree<l  replied  that  this  was  "a  billion 
dollar  country."  He  was  correct. 
It  is  a  billion  dollar  country  and  then 
some  more.  No  nation,  an<'ient  or 
modern,  can  be  put  alongside  our'own 
iu  uccumulateil  possessions. 

When  we  come  to  undeveloped 
treasures  anything  like  a  truthful 
statement  seems  like  a  Munchausen 
yarn.  During  the  Civil  War  Bishop 
Sinipaon  <lelivered  a  lecture  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  ('.,  on  the  wonderful  re- 
90urce:>  of  the  Aniericau  people.  It 
was  a  brilliant  effort  and  elicited 
tromondous"  applause.  Lincoln  was 
present  and  liiitcncd  with  eager  at- 
tention. At  the  close  he  highly 
complimented  the  speaker  but  ven- 
tured one  suggestion.  He  said, 
"Bishop,  you  did  not  strike  the  ile. " 
Simpson  was  (juick  to  .see  the  point. 
"True,  Mr.  Pi(^si<!ont,  I  did  omit  oil 
but  1  will  not  do  so  again."  The 
next  time  he  delivered  that  lecture 
the  value  of  the  oil  fields,  just  coming 
to  attention,  was  eloquently  pre- 
sented. Hut  neither  Lincoln  nor 
Simpson  had  any  adequate  vision  of 
a  R<)ck('f«'llci-  fortune  or  (ho  nnlazin^^ 
future  of  oil  production.  And  then 
who  dreamed  of  the  riches  in  Alaska? 
The  territory  was  not  purchasi-d  until 
1867.  h'even  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  paiti  for  it. 
Already  it  has  brought  to  our  people 
$50(),(XK),0()0  in  niiiies.  fisheries  and 
furs,  and  we  arc  only  approachmg 
the  beginning  of  its  development. 
The  value  of  the  cojil  stored  away 
beneath  its  hills  and  nu)untains  has 
not  till  recently  commenced  to  dawn 
upon  our  officials. 

The  possihilitifs  in  ii  i  itrat  ion  and 
the  reclamation  of  unused  lund.s  in 
all  the  states  ami  territories  is  another 


nuitter  still  in  its  infancy.  It  ap]M*ars 
tliat  it  is  altogether  fettsible  for  the 
United  States  of  America  to  support 
a  thou.sand  million  people,  who  shall 
be  rich  and  ha|)py  in  an  abundant 
material  civilization. 

And  over  all  this  f)Iri  dlnrj/  floats 
as  the  rcpr<'sentativ<'  of  national 
greatness.  There  is  but  one  banner 
today  r(<(»gnize(l  in  all  this  wiile 
stretch  of  land  by  this  vast  aggrega- 
tion of  human  beings,  and  that  is  the 
Flag  we  honor  here  tliis  hour. 

HI.  In  the  third  place  this  flag 
stands  for  high  itleals.  The  Deidara- 
tion  of  Independence  took  lofty 
ground.  It  insisted  tliat  all  men  had 
an  inherent  right  to  "life,  lil^^rty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Its  vig- 
orous arraignment  of  tyranny  and  its 
stalwart  deft  nee  of  free<lom  marked 
a  splendid  atlvance  in  national  .spirit 
and  purpose.  The  Flag  went  forward 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  realm  of  jwpular 
government.  It  stood  from  the  first 
for  the  fundamental  proposition  that 
a  just  administration  of  civil  affairs 
can  rest  only  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  that  taxation  witliout 
representation  must  be  resisted  to  the 
last.  Proudly  through  all  its  history 
has  the  flag  championed  these  ideals. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation 
reached  a  similarly  lofty  plane.  Its 
defence  of  the  rights  of  man  was  like- 
wise virile.  It  lifted  the  conflict 
with  the  South  out  of  all  sordidness 
and  pave  to  it  mh  *fiical  form  which 
put  the  North  au.-«ulutely  on  the  side 
of  righteousness.  Said  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, "Cannon  think  in  the  nineteenth 
century."  When  it  became  clearly 
recognized  t  hat  the  War  had  become  a 
struggle  for  human  liberty  all  the 
pent  tip  reserves  of  moral  pnrpe-^e  in 
the  loyal  states  wheeled  into  line  and 
the  success  of  the  Union  arms  was 
a.ssured.  Slavery  must  cea.se.  That 
was  the  «<)ntinent-wide  resolve.  The 
Flag,  committed  to  the  liberation  of 
the  bondman,  l)ecamc  the  holy  ori- 
Hatnnie  of  a  titrliteotjs  crusade  before 
whicli  merceniiry  sellishness  inevitably 
went  down  in  defeat. 
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One  il;iy  the  piteous  ci'iv^  of  a  King 
suffering  people,  crushed  beneath  the 
iron '  heel  of  a  system  devineil  iu 
;t'':iricf  and  wrought  out  with  cruelty, 
1  anie  into  the  cms  of  the  American 
public.  Good  h«»ed  was  given  to  the 
appeal.  It  was  fonn*!  that  a  policy 
of  extermination  was  in  oiM'ration  at 
our  very  doors.  In  the  interests  of 
pleading  humanity  and  with  a  definite 
ptihlication  to  all  the  world  of  absolute 
personal  disinterestedness,  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  bared  its  right  arm  for 

justice  and  bade  the  butchfr  Wrylor 
and  the  (iovernment  behind  liim  move 
out  and  oflf  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  Spaush  War  came  with  it.s  brief 
but  Rlorions  record.  The  Flag  went 
to  Cuba  in  the  name  of  righteousness. 
There  was  no  confusion  in  the  issue. 
That  !)ailiari(ips  might  cease  and  the 
oppressed  go  free  the  conflict  was 
fought  to  a  successful  termination 
under  "OUi  (ilnn/s"  stainless  stars. 

IV.  In  the  fourth  pla<  ('  this  Flat'  !< 
pledged  today  to  give  piolectiou  lu 
all  who  put  themselves  beneath  its 
ample  folds.  It  is  the  fixed  purpose 
of  the  American  people  to  deal  justly 
with  everybody.  No  notion  is  more 
Hnnly  wrottght  into  the  policy  of  this 
Hepublic. 

(Jeneral  (irant,  in  his  last  Virginia 
campaign,  stopped  one  day  for  re- 
froshment  at  a  stately  mansion,  whose 
men  were  with  the  Confederate  Army. 
The  mother  of  the  household  did  not 
recognize  her  guest  but  wiis  quite 
move<l  by  the  cj)urtesy  shown  her 
and  the  earnest  etT»>rl  uiatle  to  allay 
her  fears  of  personal  harm.  She 
acknowledged  that  slie  was  in  mortal 
terror  of  the  Northern  soldiers  and 
especially  of  their  chief.  When  the 
party  was  about  to  leave,  she  said, 
"I  wish  you  would  remain  here  unt»l 
the  Federals  have  pa.s.seil  antl  particu- 
larly till  Grant  gets  by.''   "I  assure 

you  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear, 
Madam,"  was  the  reply.  "1  am 
General  Grant.   I  will  put  a  guard 

here  to  protect  you  from  all  intrusion." 

The  incident  was  characteristic 
The  great   general   correctly  inier- 


])reted  the  spirit  «)f  the  American 
government  and  the  fimction  of  the 
Flag.  It  exists  by  will  of  a  free  people 
to  give  protection  to  the  defenceless. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
the  Flag  is  definitely  committed  to 
the  establishment  of  law  and  order. 
When  Taylor  entered  Monterey  in 
1840,  he  at  once  ((uieted  the  appre- 
hensions of  Ihe  residents  there  by 
assuring  them  that  no  looting  nor 
robbery  would  be  permitted  while  he 
remained  and  that  private  property 

would  be  sacredly  respe<-ted.  When 
Scott  reached  Mexico  City  iu  1847,  he 
made  it  his  first  business  to  restore 
order.  With  strong  hand  he  repress- 
ed all  violence.  \\'hen  Fletcher  a 
few  days  ago  landed  in  Vera  Cruz  he 
immediately  devoted  himself  to  calm- 
ing the  town.  In  a  very  l)rief  time 
confidence  was  restored  and  business 
went  on  as  usual. 

It  can  not  he  too  distinctly  em- 
phasized that  the  American  Mag 
guarantees  opi)ort unity  for  the  pur- 
suit of  chosen  callings  unmolested. 

This  i>  the  land  of  the  t"air  chance. 
Roosevelt's  favorite  phra.sc  of  the 
".square  deal"  is  in  exact  accord 
with  the  genius  of  our  institutions. 
It  i.s  the  viporouslN  declared  purpose 
of  the  people,  who  are  the  real  sover- 
eigns here,  to  put  an  end  to  injustice 
and  to  see  that  tlie  lights  of  all  persons 
arc  held  in  an  even  balance,  through- 
out all  our  territory.  And  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  is  the  emblem  of 
this  equitable  policy.  It  proclaims, 
wherever  it  goes,  to  all  who  look  upon 
it|  that  its  mission  is  to  defend  the 
weak  and  helpless  and  establish  peace 
with  righteousness. 

V.  Now  what  attitude  ought  we  as 
American  citizens  to  take  toward  a 
Flag  havinp  such  a  history  and  stand- 
ing for  such  lofty  ideals.^  (  an  tiiere 
be  any  question  in  any  mind  this  hour? 

.\t  the  Rrent  fu  tty<burg  Reunion 
last  July,  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  that  memorable  battle, 
veterans  of  both  armies  met  in  Ira- 
fernal  fellowship  under  nn  amazing 
wealili  of  ilags.     1  iie  red,  white  and 
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blue  wore  cvf'rywliorf.  (>no  old  vet- 
eran in  gray,  wilii  Imreti  head,  point- 
ing to  the  glorious  sweep  of  color,  said 
reverently.  "Yhat  is  iny  Flag,  the 
Flag  of  niy  fat  hem,  the  Mag  of  my 
country,  my  children's  Flag  forever. 
God  keep  it  in  the  skies. " 

That  is  precisely  the  attitude  over)' 
loyal  citizen  should  take.  Hearts 
should  go  out  in  love  toward  it  and 
prayers  should  be  sincerely  offered  in 

its  Ix'half. 

During  the  night,  following  the 
battle  at  Stone  River,  Ceneral 
Hoseerans  ranic  tn  flcinMal  Thomas, 
who  was  asleep,  and  awakening  him 
said,  "Thomas,  will  you  protect  the 
Mat  during  a  retreat  to  Overhall's 
Creek?"  Though  only  about  hiilf 
awake,  Thomas,  with  solid  emphasis 
which  admitted  of  no  misunderstand- 
ing, answered  in  sonorcMis  voice. 
*' lioaecruns,  thi.saiiny  can  i  n-treat." 
Then  he  turned  over  and  went  to 
sleep.  And  tlie  army  did  not  retreat 
but  the  enemy  did. 

It  wa.s  this  same  sturdy  Thomas, 
plucky  fighter,  ignorant  of  fear,  to 
whom  rjJcneral  (J  rant  telegraphed. 
"Hold  Chattanooga."  And  Thomas 
wired  back,  "Will  hold  Chattanooga 
till  \vr  -tarve."  That  was  the  spirit 
which  nmkes  hcrot's.  Ivvery  one  who 
knew  Thomas  appreciated  the  mean- 
ing of  his  reply.  He  would  hold  the 
town  or  die  in  tin*  attempt.  With 
him  loyalty  was  a  i)assion  which  mat^ 
tered  all  bis  energies. 

For  I<>\'e  I  if  rotmtry  no  -arnfiee 
should  be  considered  too  great. 
Every  citizen  should  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  give  his  best.  The  Flag 
oufrht  to  }io  ntilc  to  rom?uand  instant 
and  loyal  supjiort  from  all, 

.'\s  Farragut  swept  up  the  Missis- 
sippi, past  the  \'ieksliiii  batteries, 
Lieut onuQt  Cumniings  had  one  of  his 
legs  shot  away  and  was  in  a  very 
serious  plight,  but  he  refijsed  to  be 
carried  ImIow  for  treatment.  Cheer- 
ing un  1ms  brave  tars,  he  eried,  "Gel 
the  ship  by  the  batteries,  get  the  ship 
by.  hoys,  and  they  mM\'  have  the 
other  leg."    Ah,  what  instances  of 


tllnrioMs  devotion  to  countrv'  have 
U'en  witnessetl  through  the  years. 

Yonder  on  Beacon  Hill  in  our  State 
Ilousr,  ulirir  arc  jiafluTcd  the  re- 
mains of  many  battle-Hags,  there  Is 
one  nearly  bare  pole.  It  was  carried 
at  file  a.ssault  on  Fort  Wagner  at  the 
head  of  .n  nejiro  rogirnent.  The  rnlor- 
sergcant  wa,s  severely  wounded  but 
would  not  give  up  his  task.  Ae  he 
stacc'  rcd  (lilt  of  the  fearful  teirprst. 
holding  high  the  staff  from  which 
nearly  all  the  f!ag  had  been  shot  off, 
he  cried  .again  and  again  in  jubilant 
delight ,  "  It  did  not  touch  the  ground, 
boys,  it  dici  not  touch  the  ground." 
Of  course  it  did  not  touch  the  ground. 
There  was  valiant  loyalty  and  sturdy 
resolve  upholding  it.  Nothing  but 
death  could  have  struck  it  down. 

Have  we  such  invincible  courage? 
Why  not?  It  is  our  Hag.  rndcr  it 
we  have  protection,  liy  ii  wt  are 
given  privilege.  With  it  opportunity 
continuns'.  So  luiii;  as  it  i<  sustained 
by  patriuiie  devotion  that  long  shall 
a  fre<'  people's  best  interests  l»  con- 
served. 

Have  yon  b<MMi  <'on  forting  your- 
selves with  tiie  notion  that  the  days 
of  strenuous  obligation  are  passed  and 
that  no  M,r(at  demands  for  sturdy 
service  are  likely  to  be  n;adc  in  the 
future?  Do  not  deceive  yourselves 
with  false  ideas.  The  truth  is  we  are 
living  in  f  ronbl<>n«  tiTc*--.  The  unre«t 
in  Colorado  and  in  Ah-xico  are  symp- 
tomatic. An  awakening  democracy 
is  eonung  (o  a  consriotHnn'is  of  power 
and  is  bestirring  itself,  not  always 
wisely  or  with  best  ideals,  but  ever 
with  increa.sing  energy. 

IWnton  said  to  Snmnor.  wlicn  the 
latter  wati  first  elected  to  Congress, 
"  Young  man,  nothing  important  will 
happen  in  your  day.  It  has  all 
happened.  '  What  a  speech  and  that 
only  a  few  years  before  the  Civil  War? 
In  our  own  time  anything  may  happen 
any  hour.  Arc  \vf>  at  ^^'ar  with 
Mexico?  Hav(»  we  |iermanently  qui- 
eted belligerent  n-iners?  Has  the 
last  move  t)een  made  by  rampant 
socialists? 
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Of  this  much  we  may  be  sure. 
There  is  always  need  of  a  distinct 
aeaue  oi  patriotic  ohligatioa.  Ko 
nation  can  lonf^  endure  whose  citiiens 
are  not  keenly  alivo  to  persona!  re- 
sponsibility for  tlie  defence  of  the 
national  honor.  The  Fli^  must  be 
uphi'ld.  Law  must  bo  enforced. 
Order  must  be  maintained. 

One  evenmie;  in  1861,  when  the  com- 
mander of  Fort  Pickens  had  reason 
to  believe  that  an  attack  niitiht  1)p 
expected  troin  tlie  rebels  at  any 
moment,  he  called  his  officers  about 
him  and  said,  "H  end  omen,  you  all 
hold  commissions  from  the  President 
and  I  have  a  right  to  expei-t  that  in  the 
coming  storm  you  will  all  be  loyal, 
but  before  the  battle  lx"gins,  for  our 
■mutual  encouragement,  I  desire  to 
know  from  each  one  of  you  just  what 
your  attitude  Is,  and  so  I  propose  t  hat 
we  renew  our  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
government."  That  was  good.  And 
as  each  one  pledged  himself  anew  to 
(lie  defence  of  the  Flag  there  was  an 


in(  r(\asf  1  sense  of  comradeship  and 
courage. 

We  must  not  allow  oorsdves  to'  be 

stampeded  into  udk  a.-^oning  frenzy. 
War  is  to  avoided  by  nil  possible 
means,  consistent  with  righliioussneaa 
and  honor.  But  we  must  lie  prepared 
to  uphold  the  Flag  and  all  for  which  it 
stands,  whatever  the  cost  may  be.  I 
pro{)ose  a  renewal  of  allegiance.  As 
American  citizens,  proud  of  our  his- 
tory, conscious  of  our  responsibility, 
let  us  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  stand 
by  our  colors. 

"  Uptv  comes  Th«  Flag! 
Cheer  il! 
Valley  and  erag 

Shall  lunr  it. 

Falhf  r.>»  nhall  bletw  it, 

Cliililron  rares.-^  il. 

.Ml  shall  maintain  it. 

No  one  shall  stain  it. 

Cheers  for  the  aailora 

That  fought  on  the  wave  for  it! 

ChecFH  for  the  ^-^>l(!iers 

That  always  w  ere  brave  for  it ! 

Tears  fcir-the  men 

That  went  down  to  grave  for  it! — 
Here  comn  The  Fjag!" 


WAITING 

By  Frtmeis  W.  Tetohttfury 

I  am  sitting  in  the  twilight, 
And  the  wind  is  moaning  low, 

And  Tm  thinking  of  the  dear  one, 
One  who  left  me  long  ago. 

Tender  memories  chister  round  me, 
Thoughts  of  hai)py  days  gone  by, 

When  the  world  was  bright  before  me, 
And  the  love  light  in  her  eye. 

C  hill  the  night  is  closing  round  me. 
And  the  bird  has  found  its  ne^st, 

And  the  weary  heart  is  waiting 
For  the  homeland  and  for  rest. 

On  the  banks  of  that  dark  river, 

Where  the  boatman  plies  the  oar, 
There  my  loved  one  will  be  waiting, 
She  will  meet  me  on  the  shore. 

Dufibarton,  N.  H, 
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IS  MARRIAGE  A  FAILURE? 


By  MariUa  M.  Hicker  * 


Under  the  old  comtnon  law  I  think 

it  came  very  near  it,  hut  >nvU  womrn 
at)  Susan  B.  Authony,  Matilda  Joslyu 
Gage  and  EUiabetli  Cady  Stanton 
have  done  much  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  woman  in  the  .state  ut 
matrimony,  and  I  hope  that  New 
Hampshire — one  of  the  thirteen 
original  Stfit('««— will  soon  revise  and 
improve  her  laws  and  give  to  all  her 
citizens  equal  rights,  equal  opjKirtu- 
nilics  and  ciiual  comiK*nsj»tion.  Under 
such  a  government  as  that  marriage 
would  he  a  success.  It  is  the  old 
colli jijun  law  idea  that  the  husband 
and  wife  are  one,  and  that  the  husband 
is  the  one,  that  has  caused  so  much 
uuhappincs^  in  ttir  'marriage  rela- 
tion." One  of  ihe  most  prolific 
suurceii  of  unbappiness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  wives  must  ask  and  husbands 
give  money.  It  is  a  humiliatiuK  con- 
dition that  will  prevent  any  fcrliniB;  of 
independence  or  lilM-rality  on  the  part 
of  the  wife.  How  many  wives  are 
then'  who  can  risk  a  husband  for  fivp 
tlollars  without  having  him  say  "  What 
do  you  want  to  do  with  it?"  or  "  Where 
is  t  hat  dollar  an(i  a  half  I  gave  you  day 
before  yesterday?  "  I  know  a  woman, 
a  friend  of  mine  who  literally  never 
has  any  money.  Her  husband  is 
rich,  his  credit  excellent,  hut  all 
articles  are  bought  at  stores  where 
bills  are  run  up  to  be  paid  off  twice  a 
year.  There  is  a  carriaRc  for  ht^r  usr. 
an  elegant  house  foi  her  residence, 
but  not  one  (h)llar  passes  through  her 
hands  that  arc  kept  in  an  idleness 
tliaf  she  woul'i  M:'adly  exchange  for 
sonje  honest  toil  that  would  give  her 
a  few  dollars  of  her  own.  Ask  the 
dressmakers  and  milliiui^  Imw  flic 
wives  of  many  rich  men  pay  their 

*  Mr»    t'.iflfiT,  who  the  tirst  aKgre««ive  woman 

f.iilT  L'  .  h  1  m;ii.  ill  N.-w  Hniii(vihir>',  mid  the  first 
uoinnn  lo  in;  atttinlietl  to  Ute  bur  u>  tk«  eitatts, luid  thni 
■[fear  A ioiiKci>ikt««t.c|i«athM platers* «  ki^me,orad- 
diM*.  in  aeverml  dinerent  Hifttes,  moff  tbsn  thirty 
yeinaco. 


bills.    If  you  should  be  truthfully 

Hnswered  you  wouhl  he  shocked 
Marriage  in  law  is  a  "eivil  eontrael;" 
it  \h  a  partnership  and  all  partnerKhips 
sliould  he  )»rofi'(  led  by  law  a.s  olher 
lontracts  are.  Law  i>houl'J  secure 
rights  and  punish  injustice.  Kut  my 
wife  is  '* supported/'  many  men  will 
say.  In  many  instance^  that  is  a 
false  ami  fallacious  term.  U  hen  I 
was  in  California  I  visited  a  mining 
camp.  In  the  camj)  one  man  is 
always  elected  to  do  the  cooking, 
usually  '  I  y  lot,"  but  the  cook  shares 
equally  in  all  the  partnerSliip  gains. 
Cio  t^ll  that  man  cook  that  he  is 
supjMjrted  anti  he  wouUi  probably 
reply  with  his  shotgun!  Yet  the  man 
cook  cai"e.s  for  no  rliildren.  does  no 
sewing  and  the  wtishing  is  an  mdivid- 
ual  affair,  done  every  Sunday  morning 
in  the  nearest  stream.  F.very  woman 
who  labors  in  her  own  family  is  en- 
titled to  a  housekeeper's  wjiges.  Yet 
how  few  women  are  given  twenty 
dollar'-'  per  month  to  do  as  they  please 
^Mth.  Under  the  common  Uw  and  in 
many  of  the  states  today  the  husband 
can  select  the  honu  and  locate  it 
where  he  plea.ses,  irres|X'ctive  of 
physical  or  moral  surroundings— no 
matter  how  repugnant  tO  the  wife's 
ta.ste  or  busine-s  jiidfrtnent.  Yet  if 
she  refust's  to  go  willi  him  she  has 
"abandoned"  her  husband  and  he  is 
no  li>np;*'r  responsible  for  her  sumiort; 
the  law  gives  the  custody  of  the  chil- 
dren to  him  as  head  of  the  family  and 
she  cannot  control  a  dime  of  com> 
jTiunity  property.  !  often  hear  men 
an«l  women  say  no  man  will  use  this 
power.  1'rue  no  good  man  will^  but 
I>a<l  men  do  use  it  and  this  ronmant 
ot  i»arl)arism  sliould  be  swept  from 
our  laws  and  the  woman  sufTragc 
broom  ran  do  it  more  effectually  than 
anything  else.  Tn  nuiiiy  states  a 
wife  cannot  give  her  children  a  cent  of 
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coinnuiiiify  priipcrt y.  tlioufih  she  niiiy 
have  earned  it  all.  A  wife's  debts, 
made  before  marrij^^e.  cannot  be 
collected  from  common  property, 
but  a  liu-jhand's  can.  As  a  wife  she 
bas  nu  more  statues  in  the  civil  law 
than  the  cow  in  the  pasture.  How 
('an  marriaf^e  be  a  siirrrss  when  surli 
laws  "obtain?"  Under  the  old  com- 
mon law,  and  in  many  of  the  States 
today,  when  a  man  &sk.<;  a  woman  to 
marry  him,  it  amounts  to  juM  this: 
I  want  you  to  become  my  i)artner 
for  life — I  to  be  senior  partner  and 
head  (if  tlic  firm;  you,  to  do  as  I  direct 
and  live  i  choose,  never  to  go  away 
without  my  kttowled]^  and  consent, 
while  I  am  to  have  absolute  freedom 
of  action;  you  to  devote  your  beat 
energies,  your  talents,  and  your 
powers  to  such  duties  as  I  shall  indi- 
cate, in  rntiirn  fnr  which  I  will  p,\ve 
you  youi  l»oard  and  lodging  and 
occaaionuU.N  a  suit  of  clothes,  but  no 
salary  whatever!  What  would  one 
man  say  to  another  if  such  a 
proposition  w<;re  nuule  to  him?  1 
fancy  there  wotild  be  some  emphatic 
language  heard,  to  use  a  mild  term. 
Yet  just  such  partnerships  women 
are  constantly  forming  giving  up 
their  whole  lives  to  men  in  return  for 
a  mere  supjiort  and  no  legal  title  to 
the  joint  earnings  of  the  copartner- 
ship. 

It  may  be  intciosting  to  t^w  the 
status  of  wt)man  as  far  as  her  claim  to 
the  public  lands  are  concerned.  Un- 
married women,  widows,  maidens  and 
rlcscifod  wives,  who  are  over  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  are  entitled  to 
all  the  rights,  privileges  and  benefits 
uii<l(>r  the  iKinicstcad  laws  that  i-aii  ]>v 
enjoyed  by  men.  The  mother  of  a 
living  child  or  children  whether 
'  widow,  deserted  wife,  (or  unfortunate 
''InKlr  woman),  may  acquire  title  to 
land  as  the  bead  of  a  family,  thougii 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Widows 
tjf  tlecea.sed  entrvmon  >ticr-('(Ml  fo  llic 
rights  of  their  husbands  and  may  make 
final -proof  and  take  title  in  their  own 
names.  The  widow  of  a  person  who 
served  ninety  days  or  more  during  the 


war  of  the  rebellion  in  the  United 
States  army,  navy,  or  Marine  Corps 
and  died  without  making  an  entry 
may  make  an  entry  the  same  as  her 
Imsband,  if  living,  mijilit  do,  .and  in 
making  final  proof  receive  credit  in 
lieu  of  residence  on  the  land  fen*  the 
period  of  the  hushand's  service,  not  to 
exceed  four  years.  So  you  see  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  it  is  better  to  be  a 
widow  than  a  wife!  Are  theae  thiDgi 
coTMlMcive  to  making  marriage  a 
success? 

What  is  woman's  position  today? 

In  many  st^ites  we  have  woman  dis- 

franchisefl,  with  no  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment under  whitii  she  lives,  denied 
until  recently  the  right  to  enter  col- 
leges or  professions,  Ial)orinp  at  half 
price  in  the  world  of  work ;  a  civil  code 
that  makes  her  in  marriage  a  nonen- 
tity; her  person,  her  children,  the 
projx'rty  of  her  hushan  !  In  ad- 
justing the  institution  cjl  marriage 
woman  has  never  yet  in  the  history 
of  the  world  had  cme  word  to  say. 
The  relation  iias  been  absolutely  es- 
tablished and  perpetuated  without  her 
consent.  We  have  thus  far  had  the 
man  marriage.  He  has  made  all  the 
laws  concerning  it  to  suit  his  own 
convenience  and  love  of  power. 
Women  have  quite  as  much  interest 
in  good  goveriuneut  as  men  and  I  fall 
to  see  why  they  should  be  excluded 
from  the  ballot  box.  We  hear  that 
"Governments  derive  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed. " 
A  republican  form  of  government  i.s 
.said  to  be  of  and  by  and  in  the  inter*  st 
of  the  people,  but  is  it?  It  si>ems  to 
me  to  be  an  aristocracy  of  sex  and  I 
think  it  flie  meanest  aristocracy  in  the 
world,  if  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation was  tyramiy  before  the 
revolutionary  wai ,  and  it  is  generally 
fon<((lf'd  to  have  been  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  war,  it  is  tyranny 
today.  Women  are  taxed  under  the 
laws.  ;ii<>  put  into  the  prisons  and  are 
hanged  un<ler  the  laws,  and  they 
.should  have  a  voice  in  making  them. 
In  other  words  if  women  air  citizens 
they  should  have  all  the  rights  and 
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privileges  of  citizfii-i.  If  tlu  y  nrc  not 
citizeni^,  whai  :ir»>  they?  On  my  way 
home  from  a  trip  not  long  sfnce  I 
heard  one  woinHii  say  to  anoffu  r  in 
the  cars, ' '  I  have  all  the  rights  I  want. 
1  involtitttsrily  tamed  and  mid  to 
her, — "if  you  are  a  married  woman 
have  yon  tho  rieht  to  eontrol  Nourown 
earnings?  Have  you  a  right  to  will 
away  any  i)art  of  the  eomm unity 
property'!'  Have  you  flit  ii>j;ht  to  the 
guarUian^iliip  of  your  childrou?  '  In 
many  States  of  this  Union  women 
have  not  these  rights.  Have  you 
ever  been  a  teac^ht  i  and  exiK'ctetl  to 
worli  In-side  a  man,  equal  work  and 
equal  tiin»\,  he  to  get  eighty  dollars 
per  month  and  yon  forty  doflars?  If 
so,  how  did  you  like  it?  , 

Disfranchisement  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  the  distress  of  working 
women,  nor  will  giving  them  thr-  ballot 
immediately  set  all  things  right,  but  it 
will  be  a  great  help  in  that  direction. 
The  ballot  dnrs  not  make  men  happy, 
respectable,  rich  nor  noble,  but  they 
guard  it  for  themselves  with  sleepless 
jealousy.  Why?  Because  they  know 
it  is  tlx-  L'nlden  gate  to  every  oppor- 
tunity, atul  precisely  the  kind  of 
advantage  it  gives  to  one  sex  it  would 
give  t"  t^u-  nther.  It  wniild  arm  it 
with  the  most  powerful  weapon  known 
to  political  society.  It  would  main- 
tain the  natural  balance  of  the  sexes 
in  human  afTain?  and  secure  to  each 
fair  play  withiu  it&  tiphere. 

Under  the  common  law  a  husband 
could  wilip  his  wife,  ^i\c  licr  modfrate 
correction,  iu  the  same  moderation 
that  a  man  was  allowed  to  correct  his 
children.  If  the  husband  killed  his 
wife  it  was  the  same  as  if  he  had  kill(><i 
a  stranger,  or  any  other  person,  and 
he  was  hanged ;  but  if  the  wife  killed 
the  husband  it  was  considered  a  much 
more  atrocious  crime, — it  was  trea- 
son and  she  was  condemned  to  the 
same  punishment  as  if  she  had  killeil 
the  kitijr  anrl  her  punishment  was  to 
be  burned  alive.  Under  the  common 
law  all  women  were  denied  the  "bcm - 
fit  of  clergy,"  and  till  the  third  and 
fourth  William  and  Mary  they  rc- 


reived  xMitenre  of  fit'ath  and  were 
iianged  tor  the  first  ollence  of  simple 
larceny,  however  learned  they  were, 
merely  becaus*'  tlu  ir  "^rx  [in  rlndcd  the 
possibility  of  their  taking  holy  orders, 
though  a  man  who  could  read  was  for 
the  same  crime  subject  only  to  l>urning 
on  the  linnd  antl  a  few  months'  im- 
prisonment. I'nder  the  coumion  law 
a  son  though  younger  than  all  his 
sisters  was  heir  tn  all  ilie  iral  pntporfy. 
A  woman's  personal  property  by 
marriage  became  absolutely  her  hus- 
band's which  at  his  death  he  could 
leave  cnttrely  away  from  her  and  tti<* 
husbaitd  was  absolutely  the  n»aster 
of  the  profits  of  the  wife's  lamls  during 
the  marriage,  ami  a  husband  could 
tenant  by  curtesy  ol  the  trust  estates 
<rf  his  wife,  though  the  wife  could  not 
be  endowed  of  ihb  trust  estates  of  the 
husband. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  I  nited 
States,  Chapter  I,  Section  I,  says: — 
"Be  it  enartod  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Kcpresentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Oongress 
assembled.  In  determining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  revised  statutes  or  of  anj'act 
or  resolut  juu  of  Congress  passed  subse- 
quent to  Fel»ruary  25th,  1871,  words 
mportiii^i  (he  singular  number  may 
extend  and  be  applied  to  sevei  al  .per- 
sons or  things;  words  importing  the 
plural  number  may  include  the  singu- 
lar; words  importing  the  masruline 
gender  may  be  applied  to  females; 
tlx  words  insane  person  and  lunatic 
shall  ini  lude  every  idiot,  non  comixjs, 
lunatic  and  insane  person;  the  word 
*  person'  may  extend  and  be  applied 
to  partnerships  and  corjwrations  and 
the  reference  to  any  officer  shall  in- 
clude any  person  authorized  by  law 
to  perform  the  duties  of  such  office 
unless  thn  context  shows  that  such 
words  were  intended  to  be  used  in  a 
more  limited  sense;  and  a  requirement 
of  an  oafli  shall  lio  deemed  complied 
witli  by  making  affirmation  in  judicial 
form.'* 

The  Revised  Statutes  are  liberal, 

and  if  seoms  to  me  that  we  can  truth- 
fully say  there  is  no  gender  in  brain^ 
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and  it  is  hif^h  time  to  do  away  with 
the  silly  notion  that  there  is.  Every 
student  of  Ei^itlish  law  knows  that 
.statutes  iniposinfi  penalties  arc  to  he 
strictly  construed,  i<o  as  to  exclude 
every  body  and  thing  not  within  their 
letter.  Statute  creating  privileges, 
conferring  benefits,  are  to  he  h'beraUy 
construed,  so  as  to  include  every 
person  within  the  reach  of  their  spirit. 
I  think  we  have  nacluMl  a  period 
when  women  arc  to  have  the  benefit 
of  both  these  rules  to  correlate  each 
other. 

As  a  mnre  striking  and  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  masculine  form  I 
refer  to  the  priminal  code  of  the 
United  States,  and  some  of  the  many 
curious  uses  of  the  words  "he,  him, 
and  his."  The  very  first  section 
limits  the  punishment  of  treason  ex- 
clusively to  males  imless  he  can  be 
construed  to  mean  she  (Sec.  552,  Rev. 
Stat.  Page  1041),  and  a  woman  who 
commits  perjury  cannot  be  punished 
unless  "  he  "  means ' '  she, ' '  for  the  stat- 
ute declares  that  ''he  "shall  be  pun- 
ished and  says  nothing  about  her. 
Still  I've  heard  a  woman  fenfenced  to 
fivf  years  at  hard  labor  for  perjury. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
women  have  filled  and  still  do  fill  the 
various  classes  of  post  offices  in  the 
republic,  but  how  can  they  unless 
be  "  meaos  "  she?  "  No  woman  was 
ever  known  to  e?5cape  a  criminal 
statute  because  its  language  ignored 
her  sex.  Shall  there  be  more  than 
one  rule  for  the  construction  of  all 
our  statutes  on  this  important  point? 
Shall  the  word  "he"  include  woman 
in  one  set  of  laws  and  exclude  her  in 
another,  or  shall  they  all  be  expounded 
by  one  rule?  1  am  aware  that  when 
a  penalty  is  imposed  masculine  pro^ 
noim.s  mean  women  also.  When  a 
benefit  is  offered  or  a  privil^e  be- 
stowed man  alone  in  most  instances 
is  meant  by  them.  In  other  words 
"shc'^  is  included  for  penalties  and 
disabilities,  excluded  from  lavor?;  and 
privileges.  I  contenti  for  the  one 
rule  for  all  witlu  ut  fiar  or  favor. 
But  under  the  common  law  the  hus- 


band and  wife  were  one  pernon^ — that 
is,  the  very  legal  existence  or  being  of 
the  woman  was  suspended  during  the 
marriatre,  or  at  least  wa.-^  incorporated 
and  cuiusolidated  into  that  of  the 
husband.  How  could  marriage  be  a 
success? 

But  if  marriage  wa.s  a  failure  under 
the  common  law  it  was  worse  than 
that  under  the  canon  law.  According 
to  church  teaching  woman  was  an 
afterthought  in  the  creation,  the 
author  of  sin  and  in  collusion  with 
Satan  and  in  no  form  of  popular  reli- 
gion has  woman  ever  been  indebted 
for  one  pulsation  of  liberty.  I  was  at 
8alera,  Mass.,  not  long  ago  and  in 
looking:  over  the  old  dornnients  con- 
cerning witches  one  pecuUar  thing  was 
noticeable:  that  is,  its  victims  were 
chiefly  women ;  few  wizard.s  were  ever 
heard  of.  SpeakinR  of  witchcraft, 
Lccky  says  the  Reformation  was  the 
signal  for  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the 
superstition  in  Eu^iland:  and  there  as 
elsewhere,  its  decline  wjls  represented 
by  the  clergy  as  a  phase  of  infideU 
ity.  In  Scotland  where  the  ministers 
exercised  g:reater  influence  than  in 
any  other  country',  and  where  the 
witch  trials  fell  almost  entir^y  into 
their  hands,  the  persectition  was  pro- 
portionally atrocious.  I'robably  the 
ablest  d^ender  of  the  belief  was 
GlanoU,  a  clergyman  of  the  English 
Church;  and  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial vv;us  Buxkr,  the  greatest  of  the 
Puritans.  It  spread  with  Puritanism 
into  the  new  world  and  the  executions 
in  Massachusetts  form  one  of  the 
darkest  pages  in  American  history. 
The  greatest  religious  leader  of  the 
la.st  century-,  .John  Wesley,  was  among 
the  latest  of  its  supporters.  He  said 
that  Riving  up  witchcraft  was  living 
up  the  Bible. 

Scepticism  on  the  subject  of  witches 
first  arose  among  those  who  woe 
least  governed  by  the  church,  ad- 
vanced with  the  decline  of  the  influence 
of  the  clergy,  and  wa.s  cuuimonly 
branded  by  them  as  a  phase  of  in- 
fidelity. l.eek\'  in  his  "History  of 
Rationalism"   and   his  ''European 
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Morals"  ]i\\v>  facts  suffiri(nit  fo  cfin- 
vince  an3'  woman  of  common  sense 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  thf  freedom  and  rknatiiin  of  hrr 
sex  has  been  and  is  the  teaching  of  the 
church  in  regard  to  her  rights  and 
<luties.  Women  have  ever  been  the 
,.|)ief  victims  in  the  {x'rsecutions  of 
the  churcli,  aiuicl  all  dreadful 
traicedies,  and  on  them  have  fallen  the 
heavirsf  penalties  of  tlic  (anon  law. 

In  reading  the  History  of  Boston 
from  its  settlement  in  1630  to  the  year 
1770  I  find  that  (he  historian,  Satiiuel 
rj.  Drtikf*.  snu\.  that  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  witchcraft  wiii*  to  deny  the  in- 
spimtit)n  of  the  Bible,  and  few  could  be 
found  who  had  the  hardiho<)d  to  do 
it.  Bueh  were  infidels  in  the  most 
objectionable  sense  of  the  word  and 
were  in  danger  of  personal  violence. 
"Tfiou  slialt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live," 
is  ^inA  liihle  doctrine.  Laws  were 
ma«lc  in  those  days  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  the  RiMc,  and 
I've  known  inntanceti  since  my  admis- 
sion to  the  Bar  where  a  good  honest 
reliable  man's  testinmny  was  objected 
to  sinij>Iy  liecause  lie  did  not  believe 
the  Hilile.  The  clergy  everywhere 
sustained  witchcraft  as  Bit)le  doctrine 
until  the  spirit  of  Rationalisin  laughed 
the  whole  thing  to  t»corn  and  science 
Kave  mankind  a  more  cheerful  view 
of  life. 

The  worst  feiitures  of  the  canon  law 
reveal  themselves  today  in  woman's 
condition  as  clearly  as  they  did  l,r>(K) 
years  ago.  The  i  lerjry  in  tlieir  pulpits 
(each  the  same  tloctrines  in  regard  to 
her  from  the  same  text^j  and  echo  the 


sfunc  old  pltttitude>  and  false  ideas 
promulgated  for  centuries  by  eccle- 
siastical councils.  The  grand  ideas 
of  Confueius,  Bu<ldha,  and  Moham- 
med have  been  slowly  tmnsforming 
the  world  fi-om  the  reign  of  brute 
force  to  moral  power,  and  science  has 
been  as  slo\vI\'  emancipating  mankind 
from  their  fears  of  the  Unknown;  but 
the  church  has  8t«adily  used  its  in- 
fluenee  af;ain'>t  prf)press.  seienep,  the 
education  of  the  masses  and  freedom 
for  wonuin.  Some  women  are  allowed 
to  preach  but  what  evangelical 
ehurches  ordain  them?  Women 
work  elaborate  altar  covers  but  in 
many  churches  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  enrlnsiircs.  To  those  not 
conversant  with  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  growth  ol 
the  canon  law  it  may  seem  a  startling 
a.s.sertion,  but  it  is  true  that  the 
church  ha«  done  more  to  degrade 
woman  than  all  other  adverse  influ- 
ences put  together.  Younjr  men 
educated  by  sewing  societies  of  women 
often  preach  from  1st  Cor.  14  chap., 
34  and  35  verses.  "l/<>t  yom  women 
keep  sih>nee  in  the  chnrehes,  for  it  is 
not  permitted  unto  them  to  H])eak; 
but  they  are  commanded  to  l)e  under 
obedience  as  also  saith  the  law."  No 
priest  or  parson  has  ever  been  instru- 
mental in  making  a  law  favorable  to 
woman,  but  Susan  B.  Anthony  has,  so 
women  one  and  all,  think  for  your- 
.sclves  and  u  hen  Muua  C'aird  or  any 
other  |)erson  raises  the  (|ue8tioa — 
"Is  Marriage  a  Failure?"  yon  can 
truthfully  answer — under  the  common 
law  it  came  dangerously  near  it. 


THE  DYING  OAK 
By  Charles  Neverg  Hvimes 

Dethroned  at  last  by  time's  delayed  decay, 

Yet  rooted  firmly  to  his  mos.sy  st^at. 
Like  aged  moTi:tre!i.  broken,  dowrd  aixl  gray, 
l)r  patriareli  wfio  soon  shall  puss  away, 

Or  mighty  heart  which  waits  its  final  beat, 
Yon  old  oak  lies  supinely  where  it  stood, 
The  king  of  all  th(^  wide  surrounding  wood, 
I>fying  winter's  blight,  wind,  snow  and  sleet. 
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A  sylvan  giant  upon  mas-sivr*  fci-t, 
With  arms  so  stalwart  that  he  deemed  it  phiy 
To  battle  gales  however  fierce  and  fleet, 

And  only  feared  the  liptitninn's  vivid  ray; 
Alone  he  dies! — His  hfe  untold,  eomplete, 
Still  regnant  on  his  throne,  without  defeat. 


THE  IXKVITABLK 

By  Frank  .\f.  Heverly 

Tin-  f'rctinp;  vc.irs  had  paSvsed  us  by— 

We  were  no  longer  young — 
They'd  left  their  impress  on  our  hearts, 

Aerosft  our  path  had  flung 
Home  shadows*  dark  of  discontent. 

Th<^  burdens  that  we  bore 
Were  heavy,  taxing  utmost  strength— 

We  scarce  could  carry  more. 

The  blazing  fagots  from  the  hearth 

Gave  out  uncertain  light, 
And  near  we  sat  within  the  warmth, 

For  chilly  was  the  night; 
I  thought  of  jdl  the  years  had  wrought, 

Recalled  the  dnys  long  past; 
1  saw  our  shadows  on  the  wall 

As  gha*tly  figures  cast. 

Xo  words  were  spoken  as  we  aat 

Beside  the  fire  alone; 
I  h(>ld  niy  thoughts  unto  myself, 

And  so  she  licM  her  own, 
And  though  1  wished  that  she  would  speak 

Her  inmost  thoufthts  to  tell, 
Yet  Silciico  sat  Ixtwcon  us  two — 

No  words  to  break  the  spell. 

She  cast  her  eyes  full  into  mine, 

Ah  once  she  did  when  young; 
I  knew  her  thoughts  were  just  my  own — 

To  them  she  gave  no  tongue — 
She  turned  and  looked  m  into  space, 

For  I  was  growing  old; 
I  knew  the  trend  of  all  her  thoughts 

As  though  I  had  been  told. 

Tlioijgh  Youth  departs,  we  faile  in- age; 

Life's  burdens  sore  we  bear; 
We  ho\w  that  sooir  cood  day  we'll  lay 

Aside  our  every  care, 
And  that  beyond  in  fairer  clime. 

Where  hearts  ne'er  beat  in  pain. 
It  will  Ix"  our<  fo  reunite 

Perpeiual  youth  to  gain. 


CONSOLATION 


By  (rcuryc  \Vili^on  Jennings 


Thf  Kreatest  trial  in  life  that  hu- 
uianity  has  to  contend  with  is  the  lo8x 
we  suffer  throi;^  the  clt  at  U  of  friends, 
thnpe  that  are  near  and  dear  to  us. 
In  such  an  emergency  we  turn  for 
help  to  the  Great  Architect  of  the 
Universe.  That  "TTc  is  our  refii^f 
and  strength,  a  verj'  present  help  in 
time  of  trouble,"  ever}'  one  who  in  the 
ordeal  of  afBietion  has  invoked  Divine 
assistance  can  readily  tosfify. 

Second  only  to  this  source  of  con- 
solation is  that  which  emanates  from 
true  and  loyal  friendship,  each  friend 
to  whom  we  conhde  our  griefs  express- 
ing sympathy  and  often  revealing  to 
US  the  path  by  which  we  reach  a  heal- 
ing spring  of  comfort. 

"Sjmipatliy  is  the  sweetest  of  jeirds, 
The  rarest  of  all  its  kind, 

Tlif  j{oin  most  nearly  royal, 
Yet  the  hardwt  of  all  to  find." 

The  above  thoughts  were  recently 
borne  home  to  the  writer  upon 
loamiiijf  of  the  sudden  deatli  of  a  life- 
long friend,  who  experienced  great 
comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
throuf^hoiit  hor  entire  life  s^he  had 
been  a  source  of  helpfulness  to  others 
when  they  hatl  been  sorely  tried 
through  affliction.  Of  her  it  could  be 
said:  "Her  trust  being  in  God  her 
faith  was  well  founded."  What  conso- 
lation it  is  to  those  who  are  left,  to 


look  over  the  life  of  a  dear  departed 
friend  whose  days  had  l>een  filled  with 
good  deeds,  and  liad  done  all 

that  was  possible  to  afford  material 
and  spiritual  help  to  others.  Such 
lives  are  never  forgotten.  It  was 
Beecher  who  once  said:  "The  greatest 
afflictions  have  their  sweetness  when 
shared." 

This  assurance  we  have,  that  just 
a  little  later  on  we  uill  have  the 
experience  of  that  blessed  reunion  to 
which  we  all  look  forward  as  our 
greatest  consolation  in  this  life,  and 
the  life  hereafter. 

"Then  wUal  raptured  greeting, 

On  Heaven's  happy  .shor^ 
Renewiog  aenrerea  fhoodshipa, 
Wbers  iMftings  are  no  more." 

But  we  never  shall  remove  life's 

prt'.ssure.  We  .are  Kearers  of  burdens 
like  the  ships  that  traverse  the  sea, 
and  to  be  heavily  freighted  is  always 
better  than  to  sail  in  ballast,  for  the 
weight  of  our  burden  is  the  assurance 
of  its  great  value. 

So  in  life  we  must  meet  the  grey 
days  hopefully,  not  mournfully,  and 
rejoice  that  we  have  the  consolation 
and  assurance  that  it  will  always  be 
morning  when  we  reaeb,  "That 
bourne  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns." 

Brookltfnf  N,  Y, 


ODE  OX  SOLITUDE 

By  H.  Thompson  Rich 

Tronblecl  and  ill  at  ra."se  all  day, 
At  length  I  rose  and  tied  away 

To  the  cool  upper  ([uiet 
Of  a  hoar  hill  that  lifted  hi^Ii  its  head 
Above  the  plain  as  t  liovigh  wide  heaven 't  would  wed. 

Tiiere  underneath  the  riot 
Of  an  autumnal  oak  1  sat 
And  thought  of  this  and  thought  of  that. 
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Ode  on  SoHtude 

So  ghui  I  was  t(i  l>reatli  the  air 
Of  solitude,  I  did  not  care 

On  what  my  thoughts  were  bent: 
I  (li(ni(fht  how  gorgeous  seemed  fair  nnt tire's  gown, 
How  wondrous,  as  she  walked  the  full  adowu! 

How  ultimately  blent 
The  thoussncl  gftla  colors  were 
She  wore  entwined  in  her  brown  hair! 

It  was  a  ghxlsotne  sight  to  see 
Her  in  her  royal  rohcry: 

The  very  sky  waa  glad 
That  Nature  had  put  on  her  such  array, 
And  smiled  the  autumn  afternoon*  away! 

I.on^i  fotilri  one  not  be  sad, 
Nor  long  have  any  thought  of  care 
In  company  so  debonair! 

Yet  thought  1  how  near  o'er  the  bay 
Seemed  the  blue  ocean  of  the  day, 

How  near— how  far  aAvay! 
And  thinking  thus  I  looked  into  the  sky, 
Into  its  emptiness  and  mystery, — 

(irim  caravanserai 
Of  s|fH  )>inpc  camps  of  stars  that  link 
T-lie  universe    .    .    .   and  dared  not  think! 

Then,  while  I  sat  there  sad,  dislraughtj    -j?* ' 
Earth's  evening  miracle  was  wrought 

And  the  red  sun  went  down. 
Leaving  the  scroll-red  clouds  to  register 
The  sudden  dazzling  imjiges  that  wer6  '  ^ 

Reflected  all  around,  -  . 

Like  echoes  of  a  martial  air 
Gut  short — ^loud-ringing  everywhere! 

And  twilight,  soft  with  dim  delight —      '  • 
The  verA'  mother  of  the  night ! — 

Wrapi>e<l  everything  in  ^ii>h: 
The  trees,  the  hou^^es,  aye,  the  very  hills 
Wore  a  great  peace  that  calms  withal  It  thrills; 

A  tiny  meadow-thrush. 
Like  a  swift  shadow,  strong  and  straight 
Winged  through  the  silence  to  its  mate! 

Night,  with  its  wondfrnicnt.  w;i<  here; 
The  dee{)euiug  shades  ol  day  drew  near, 

To  dance  and  disappear: 
Star  after  star,  -lu\vl\.  iriajc-f ic'illy, 
The  fleets  of  heaven  sailed  across  the  sky— 

And  never  moved!   A  fear 
Of  the  Kternal  leapt  in  sway.    .    .  . 
Troubled,  1  ro«e  and  fled  away! 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 


HON.  HKHBKKT  ().  HADLKY 
Hon.  HrrlxTt  <).  Ilaillcy,  one  (if  tin-  In-nt 
known  an«l  highly  csUTHJod  citizens  of  New 
Hampshire.  die<l  at  hi«  home  in  l'ctcrl»oro, 
December.  1913. 

He  wa»  u  native  of  I'eterlwro.  lK»ni  Novem- 
ber 20,  1.S.55,  but  removetl  with  \\i>*  parents 
to  Temple,  in  infancy,  where  he  wan  retinal 
and  eilurated,  and  sjient  hi.-*  life  until  hi« 
return  to  his  native  town  in  1909. 

He  wax  a  farmer  by  orcupation,  but  di«i 
a  large  buMincKs  as  an  auctioneer  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
(Iranne.  and  had  holden  mn«t  of  the  offices  in 


lion.  Herbert  «>.  Iladley 


ihe  .HulKjrdinate,  Pomona,  and  Stat(*  ('rangers, 
having  In'en  for  Nix  yearw  ma.ster  of  the  latter. 
He  had  long  be<>n  a  menilK'r  of  tin'  Slate 
Board  of  .\Kriculture.  and  wa.**  the  last  presi- 
dent of  that  organization.  He  reprcscntwl 
the  town  of  Temple  in  the  legislature  of  1895, 
and  was  n  State  Senator  in  1907.  In  19(W 
he  wius  electetl  a  member  n{  the  board  of 
Conmiissionerw  for  the  County  of  Hills- 
borough, and  wa.s  i-e«'lected  at  each  subse- 
quent election,  ."ierving  as  chairman  of  the 
board  until  his  death.  He  was  a  .Ma.son,  an 
Odd  Fellow,  a  Congiegationalist,  and  a 
Democrat,  and  had  often  Ikmmi  urg»tl  t«»  Ih-- 
come  the  candidate  of  his  jiarty  for  tJovemor. 

He  married.  .lamiary  12.  IS79.  Mi.ss  Nettie 
C.  Benton,  by  whom  he  is  surviv«*»l.  with  one 
daughter,  Floren<'e  K. 


I'ORPXr  K.  B.\KKKH 
Forest  E.  Barker,  bom  in  K.xet<'r  ."^'ptem- 
lH'r29.  lS,5:i,  dietl  at  \V:ushingion,  D.  C,  No- 
vemlter  21,  1914. 

Mr.  Barker  wjis  the  son  of  .lot<iah  (I  and 
Bet»v  (Kent  I  Barker.  He  graduated  fiom 
Wesfeyan  I'niviTsity,  Middletown,  Conn  . 
in  1K74;  studied  law  at  the  Bont«>n  I'niversity 
I..UW  Sch(N)l.  and  .settle*!  in  practice  in  Wor- 
cester, Ma^.,  where  he  continutxl  to  reside. 
He  served  several  veurs  as  a  menilK*r  of  the 
Won'ester  sc'hool  iioikrd;  was  a  repn-si-nta- 
tive  in  the  Oeneral  Court  of  Ma^.saclnL•Jetts  in 
IKS."}  4,  an«l  Ix'came  a  memlKT  of  the  State 
lioard  of  (iiis  and  Kleetric  IJght  Conunis.sion- 
ers  in  IKHfi.  and  its  Chairman  in  1H<.M, 
•"(mt inning  till  his  death,  which  wcurr»tl  sml- 
denly,  while  he  was  on  a  vLsit  to  the  National 
Capital. 

.Mr.  Barker  was  a  Hepublican,  a  Metlm- 
•liNt.  and  a  |>r<)minent  Ma.s<m.  He  married. 
.Xugust  11,  IHSI,  Flora  I.  Hovey  of  F.xeter, 
who  surviv€*8  him. 

HON*  CKOKC.K  S.  IlOtlEKS 
(leorge  S.  Rogers,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
licbanon,  di<'d  at  the  Adams  House  in  itonton, 
I><emlMT  1.  1914. 

He  wixs  a  native  of  IMvmouth,  seventv-one 
years  i»f  age.  b»it  s|>ent  fiis  early  life  in  Vhet- 
ford.  Vt.,  removing  to  Lebanon  in  1SS9, 
where  he  accpiire*!  extensive  real  estate  in- 
terests, and  rtM-ently  ereeteil  a  fine  modem 
hotel.  He  was  a  Congregati<mali8t.  a  Kepul>- 
lican  and  a  niemlHT  of  the  Slate  Senate  in  the 
lej?islnture  of  1911.  He  is  survivetl  by  a 
widow,  wh(»  was  Miss  Angie  Davis,  and  a 
brother,  Alfre<l  Rogers  of  Thetfonl,  Vt. 

OR  A  M.  HrNT(K)N 
Ora  M.  HunttMtn,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
ContfMterMik.  die<l   in   that   village  Sunday, 
November  1,  1914,  at  the  ag^  of  si'venty- 
five  years 

He  was  born  at  luist  I'nity,  May  I,  I  WW. 
the  third  son  of  the  Hon.  Harvev  and  Maria 
iMorse)  Huntoon,  his  father  luiving  been 
one  of  the  lendin)!;  farmers  and  most  active 
IVmocrats  of  .Sullivan  County.  He  was  etlu- 
catc«i  in  the  fniblic  and  select  schools,  and 
studied  law  for  a  time,  but  finally  suc- 
ccwled  his  father  on  the  old  honiestead  at 
East  Cnity,  where  he  w:is  engaged  in  agri- 
culture for  many  years,  serving  also  as  super- 
intending scho<)l  committee.  st-Wtman,  and 
representative  in  the  legislature  in  1868  and 
1HG9.  Some  twenty  years  ago  he  removed  to 
Cont«o<'ook,  where' he  residetl  till  his  death, 
having  been  for  several  years  a  travelling 
salesman  f«)r  Norrts  <)k  Co..  of  C  oncord.  He 
was  a  Dem«MTat  in  |)olitics,  liberal  in  relig- 
i«m,  and  a  meml>er  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
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COL  DANA  W  KINtJ 
Daua  W    KiiiK,  born  in  Aktead  June  29t 
1832,  diod  in  Nashua  November  10,  1914. 

Cbkmel  King  was  a  son  of  William  and 
Anna  'Ritrhii-)  Kiufi.  and  fducuicd  in  the 
w^hools  of  luM  ii;itive  Umn.  He  wa»*  employed 
for  u  tiitM  ill  Boston  and  Detroit,  but  finnllv 
locHt'Cti  in  Nashua  where  was  his  home  through 
life.  He  «erved  in  the  Kirvt  New  Hampsbttv 
K^unent  in  the  Civil  War,  njid  wns  com- 
missioned second  lieutenant  m  (\iiu]>:\ny  A, 
in  thr  Kinlitli  He  participated  in  llio 'r;ii)- 
tun>  of  N'tiw  Uriearw,  and  in  Unnkr-'  Red  liiwr 
•  xtHMlnion.  and  was  capturfd  hy  tht-  Con- 
federates at  Sabin  s  Cross  RoaJs,  suffering 
g^t  hardship  during  hfe  imprisonment. 
Being  exchanged  he  servo.!  till  the  do^o  of 
the  war,  returning  a^  lieutcnaiit-coloncl  of  hw 
regiment. 

He  wa*i  elecleti  regteK  r  t»f  deeds  for  IJie 
County  of  HilUborough  in  1868,  and  held 
the  poiutiou  Cor  thirty-eight  yeaw.  He  was 
pvuninent  m  Masonic  and  G.  A,  R.  cirrlcs, 
Mid  waa  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Veterann  Association.  He  leaven 
one  son.  William  D.  Kinji  of  Nashua,  and 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  Winifred  H.  Judkiiis. 

DUDLEY  I.  i  rUBER 
Dudley  L.  Furber,  born  in  Xorthwood 
August  18, 1848»  died  in  Dover  Deoember  I, 
1914. 

Mr.  Furhcr  \v;is  lon^  engaged  in  business  as 
a  «boe  manufacturer  in  Farwington,  North- 
wood  and  Dover.  In  the  htter  citv  he  was 
gmnected  with  the  Morrhant^  National 
Bank  as  director  and  prt^ideiu.  Hp  was  a 
trustee  of  the  savings  bank,  also,  jind  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Hoston  A  Maine  railroad.  While 
in  Farmington  he  serve*!  aa  a  member  of  the 
lenwlature.  He  was  a  Mason,  a  Knight  of 
lythias  and  a  member  of  the  BeOamy  Club  of 
Dover.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  a  1  .roiher, 
William  M.  Furber  of  Manchester,  and  a 
sniar,  Mn.  F.  M.  Knovles  of  Coneonl. 

GEORGE  M.  ROBERTS 
Geoice  Morrison  Robrrls,  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Haverhill,  horn  in  IS.JS,  died  at  his 
home  in  Maiden,  .Ma.HH  ,  ( )ctoh<'r  27,  11)14. 

He  had  bti-n  for  many  yrars,  till  about 
SIX  years  ago,  the  New  luiKlaiul  jiasscnger 
ai^t,  in  Bwton,  of  the  PenniQrlvania  Rail- 
road and  m  that  capacity  was  long  favorably 
known  to  the  bu.-inrss  world.  He  was  a 
ueutenant  in  the  t«)fh  .\fas.H.  Volunteers  in 
the  Civil  War,  wa-  a  incinher  of  the  L<}yal 
L<^on  and  G.  A.  R.  Ho  leaves  a  son  and 
daughter. 

DR,  BUKK  G.  CARLETON 

Htikk  n  f'Hilcton,  M.  D..  a  not^nl  surm  i>n 
and  mectical  author,  died  October  21,  at  hi« 
residence  st  76  West  Fiftieth  Stiwt,  New 
York  Citv. 


Doctor  Caileton  was  a  native  of  the  town 
of  Whitefield,  bom  Novemhpr  11,  IH.irt,  and 
graduated  from  fhr  Nrw  York  Homeopathic 
.Medical  College  m  l.s7ii  He  was  for  a  time 
fonni'ctci  uifli  tii(-  medical  d<'partinent 
of  .New  York  I  tuveoity,  an*l  a  mendMT  of 
the  house  staffs  of  the  Homeopathic  and 
Metropolitan  hospitals  and  of  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Charities.  He  was  for 
.weral  yntrs  dnnnnstrritor  and  professor  of 
anatomy  at  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege and  w  ax  consulting surgieon  of  the  Hahne- 
matin  Hospital. 

He  is  .survived  by  his  second  wife,  who  was 
Miss  Clarice  £,  Griifath  of  New  York,  and 
three  aons  and  a  daughter.  Re  was  a  mem- 
ber of  many  mcdiea!  ami  otluT  8<icieties. 
among  them  the  I'nion  l>eague  Club,  the 
Intel  -  (at«-  .Medical  Society  and  the  Academy 
of  i'atbolugical  Seience. 

BURRILL  PORTER,  JR. 

B'lrrill  Porter,  -h-..  ;i  It  a< linn  '  ili/' n  of 
North  Atteboro,  .Ma.->-  .  .ind  a  native  of 
Charlestown,  \  H  .  ulio  spent  hi.s  early  life 
in  I.4iugdon.  died  Oc  tober  23,  1914. 

He  was  the  son  of  liurrill  and  Su«<an  (Gar- 
fieM)  Porter,  born  February  22.  1832.  and 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1H")6, 
amnn^  his  elas.stnates  being  the  late  C.ov  H. 
F  I'lescott,  H.-v.  Dr.  Franklin  D.  .\\er, 
JikI^o  (  aid)  Bbdgett,  and  Lieut.-Gov. 
William  ii.  Haile. 

Aft^T  gra«Juation  he  spent  many  years  in 
teaching.  He  had  been  principal  of  Canaan 
and  Cold  River  Union  Academies,  Mt.  Caesar 
Serninary  ,it  .'<wanzey  and  of  high  schools  in 
Ohio  and  .Massaehiisftts,  the  last  being  that 
at  North  Attl<>l.oro  of  wiiirh  he  wa»  p^in^ipa! 
for  a  dozen  years,  resigning  in  1879.  after 
wUdi  he  was  prominent  in  public  affairs, 
serving  aa  assfsoor,  eoUector,  selectman,  four 
yean  aa  postmaster  and  seven  years  a«  a 
representative  in  the  legislature.  He  Wiis  an 
active  Republican  and  for  many  years  chair- 
man of  tlie  town  eommitti*e  of  that  party.  ♦ 
Hi;  woii  an  all^rnut**  deleirate  in  the  conven- 
tion that  nominate<l  William  AIcKinley  for 
President.  He  was  for  some  time  editor  of 
the  North  Attleboro  Chronieh,  and  had  b<>«'ti 
Noble  r.rand  of  Aurora  Ixxlpe.  T  O.  O.  F.. 
of  tliat   place.    He  wm  a  l  iuvtcsalist  in 

'■••liKi        and  a.-tive  in  the  affairs  of  theUni- 

vermilist  Churcli  ut  North  .\ttlcboro. 

He  married  Harriet,  daughter  of  .\sa  H. 
Carpenter  of  Alsteud,  N.  H.,  who  died  a  few 
yean  after  marriage.  He  is  mirvive<l  by  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  O.  Fred  H.ill  of  North  Attle- 
boro, ami  a  son,  .\sa  Port»T  of  rhiludeli»hia. 
children  by  a  second  marriage. 

.As  H  siiffcjisful  teacher,  Mr.  Porter  took 
h\»h  rank,  and  was  held  in  great  esteem  by 
those  who  had  been  his  pupils,  among  the 
most  notable  of  whom  was  the  late  Col.  Car- 
rail  D.  Wright. 
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TIk>  next  WHue  of  »hc  CiR-kxitk  Monthly 
will  \w  a  lefcialattve  doulijle  number  for  Feb- 
ruury  and  March,  umifld  eariy  in  the  Utter 
month. 


Bound  wpim  of  the  Or\kite  Month ly, 
Vol.  40— New  ,S«Tii  -.  will      rwidv  for 

dfliviTv  in  iilwut  »rn  days.  Tliey  will  he 
oxehanKcd  fur  the  unbound  numhen  for  t014, 
for  fifty  vnnin. 


The  ( om'ctiHl  list  of  Re\olutioiuiry  Mildiere, 
buried  in  the  seveml  cemetenee  in  the  town 
of  Clarpmont,  pramind  for  thn  woe,  is  un- 
Hvoidnhly  oioitted  hilt  Will  appear  in  the 

Jiext  number. 


Major  .lolin  PrortiM  1  liornp.-  in.  V .  ^.  A. 
(rctiriNl),  whoM'  «lt'ath  iti  Fmufisro,  C'ali- 
foriiia.  OotoIxT  H>14.  wan  noti<'c><l  in  our 
Deceml^r  "NecroioKy,"  was,  through  hie 
mother,  a  iKrpnt-jir«'at-grand«m  of  Captain 
Jonathan  I'rpsff  tt  nf  If  mipton,  N.  H  ,  win* 
roninmndwi  a  coni|t}ui\  in  Sir  William  IVp- 
perill's  ro(;imont  at  Ixnu-UnK,  Qtpe  Breton, 
ui  174a,  aud  lo«t  his  life  there. 


A  delightfid  little  volume  of  New  EnxtAnd 

charartor  ''tnrir^  in  ilialii  f,  liy  F\a  H*^c 
Odc'il,  wril  known  to  (In  rL■J^der^5uf  iIr-  tiHAX- 
ITK  Mdxtiily.  tnkes  it,>*  name  from  the  title 
of  the  first  .tlory— " Misa  PrLsjiv's  Diamond 
Rings."  "Klennor  Raymond's  iStory,"  and 
''House  Cleanin'  in  Skippia'  Time,"  are  the 
others — finely  done,  m  the  autiior's  heat 
style,  and  alTorfhnK  »  pleasant  evening'';  i  ra,l- 
infc  for  any  New  Kni^land  luime.  The  i>ook 
may  he  h  td  by  renullinK  fifty  eentS  tO  the 
author  at  Bruukiiiie,  Mass. 


The  opening  of  the  present  year  brtnn?;  the 

oiii!toin:iry  biennial  ehanne  in  the  Sta**'  unv- 
enmuMit,  hi  fur  svs  the  exeeutive  and 
ti\  I  ;  nil  t  111!  ii r>  are  conrerin-ii  Tli is  chanK'^ 
aiftiO,  ;ih  a  ivsult  of  the  November  el<>etion. 
involves  a  ehange  in  party  e(jntrol.  The 
House  of  HejM-esentntivoii,  with  its  large  He* 

Sinblican  majority,  organized  on  Wednesday, 
anuary  6,  by  the  <  hoicc  of  1-^hvin  C  Bean 
of  Belmont  as  K|>«'aker,  all  other  Hepiibliean 
.•u*pirant^  having  withdrawn  lonK  )  •  ui  the 
lime  uf  orgaiiieatiuu.  liarric  M.  Vouni|;  uf 
Manehe«ter,  nnd  Bernard  W.  Cary  of  Nevr- 


|M>rt  wen'  m-leeted  Clerk  an<i  AMMtaot  Clerk 

of  Ihe  Hoane.  reR|)eetively 

The  .>N>nate  organized  by  the  choioo  of 
CieorfDe  I.  Uaaeltoo  of  District  No.  Stxteen, 
Manchester,  President;  Earl  Gordon  of  Ca- 

nmm,  Clerk,  and  Thomas  P.  Chetiey,  LM,  of 
A.uhland.  Assistant  Clerk.  On  Thunid.»\  ,  as 
u.-<ua!,  the  ( lovernor-i'leet,  Holland  H.  Sp.iul.i- 
inn  of  lioehester,  wa.-*  formally  inaugurated. 
siUeeeeding  Samuel  D.  Fclker  of  t  he  same  city, 
in  the  executive  chair.  In  order  that  the 
"decks"  might  he  fully  cleared  for  action, 

-.M  iiUstacle^  in  ttif  way  of  pr(*iii|it  atten- 
itiiii  In  li'isine«.<  gotu  ii  out  of  the  way  during 
til'  tii-i  wcH'k,  the  eu.stomary  "GoviTimri 
ball"  wtu's  worked  off  Thursday  evooin^ 
Governor  Spuulding'8  inaugural  aadvCM  was 
a  model  for  brevity  nnd  oomprehenmveneai, 
and  gave  etidence  of  a  desire  on  his  part  to 
promote  strict  attenti<Mi  to  legitimate  busi- 
iif-^s'  !uul  n«)  sulK>rdination  of  the  public  wel- 

u>  iKiii  i>;iti  ffid^  '["111-  S|ir;ikrr  of  the 
Ib'iiM'  Itaving  promntiy  announced  the  com- 
mit fetv,  and  then'  l)eing  no  Senatorial  elec- 
tion to  interfere  with  legislative  work,  the 
"short  seaaton,"  so  generally  talked  about, 
ought  to  materialise,  and  Ls  likely  to  uidc88  a 
radical,  reactioiuiry  poUcv  i.**  adopted,  in 
u  liii  h  c:u^  there  is  no  teimig  when  the  end 
wiU  come. 


The  "Cinai  !tia|)er."  in  Hi^  "h.arvest  of 
soul."^,"  gatherfil  m  iliiimi:  iIk'  ><':>''  just 
ended  a  goo*lly  number  from  the  riuiks  of 
our  New  Hampsliire  men  of  note,  including 
ex-Governors  Chester  B.  Jordan  of  Lancanter, 
and  John  B.  Smith  of  Hillaiborough,  and  Rt. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Nilcs,  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  (»f  New  Hamiwhire.  .Vmong  others 
liyiiiiz  li  ii  irit:  tlir  year  were  .luiit*'  Uoht-rl  M. 
U  ailace,  of  .Miltord;  Col-  Uieiiard  M.  .Scam- 
mon.  of  Strathanu  BiaBitCommi.s.sioner;  John 
T.  Abbott  of  Keene,  ex-Minister  to  Co- 
bmbia;  Gen.  Charles  8.  Collins  of  Nashua; 
Hon.  Herbert  O.  lladlev,  of  Peterboro;  Hon.. 
C^harles  A.  Doh-.  of  Lebanon;  Capt.  K.  W. 
Mii^Liruv.  Ill  Bri-itol;  Denis  F.  O'Connor  of 
.Man  In  Ht,-i ;  Dr.  .John  W  Slafiles  of  Frank- 
lin; Warren  Ci.  hiown  of  Whitefield  and 
Josiah  M.  Fletcher  of  Nashua.  Among  di»- 
ttngtiishcd  natives  of  the  State,  abroad,  who 
pa.N-ed  away  in  lOIl.  were  ex- l.ieut .-Gov. 
l]<l\viri  O  .^'ananl  of  Missouri,  native  of 
Newport;  Prof.  Kranklui  \\  Unnp.  r  of  New 
York.  Uini  in  VValpule;  uud  Martha  Dana 
Shepard  of  Boston,  birn  in  New  Hamptim. 
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THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  1915 

By  Jame*  W»  Tucker 


The  largest  legislative  body  in  tlie 
world  excepting  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  the  ronpjress  of  the  United 
States  (which  latter  has  recently  come 
into  second  position)  namely,  the  New 
Hampshire  General  Court,  has  been 
in  fsession  at  Concord  for  eleven  weeks, 
and  the  indications  are,  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  (January  22),  that  not 
less  than  three  weeks,  and  possibly 
more,  will  be  required  to  conclude  the 
work  of  the  seedon,  making  it  one  of 
the  longest  scions  holdcn  since  the 
biennial  system  was  adopted,  instead 
of  the  shortest,  which  latter  had  been 
eonfid^tly  predicted  in  some  quar- 
ters, and  ardently  hoped  for  in  all, 
though  there  was,  it  must  be  con- 
feflnea,  no  reasonable  ground  for  such 
hope. 

The  election  in  November  last,  in 
this,  as  in  some  other  states,  had  re- 
sulted in  a  return  of  the  Republican 
party  to  power,  and  there  was  a  nat- 
ural desire  and  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  Iraders  of  that  party,  or  some'^f 
them  at  least,  to  regain  (•onij)l(  te  con- 
trol and  possession  of  all  branches  of 
the  government  and  every  depart- 
ment thereof,  notwithstanding  the 
famous  Manchester,  after-election 
speech  of  Governor-elect  Holland  H. 
Spaulding,  who,  as  a  representative 
of  the  progressive  element  of  his  party, 
quietly  supported  by  many  afore- 
time Democrats,  had  been  chosen  to 
the  executive  chair  by  a  plurality  un- 
precedented in  recent  years,  and  who 
strongly  deprecated  any  action  by  his 
party  basea  on  the  idea  of  mere  party 
advantage,  alone  or  primarily. 

Of  the  twenty-lour  members  of  the 


Senate  four,  only,  are  Democrats  and 
one  a  Progresave,  leaving  nineteen 

HepuMicans,  or  nearly  a  four  to  one 
majority;  while  of  408  Representa- 
tives elected  to  the  House — the  largest 
number  ever  before  chosen — 2r)0  wore 
classed  as  Republicans,  153  Demo- 
crats, and  five  Progressives,  giving  a 
clear  Republican  majority  of  ninety- 
two  over  all,  which,  while  smaller 
than  had  been  the  ca.se  before  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  except  in  the 
legislature  of  two  years  ago,  when  the 
Democrats  and  Progressives  combined 
outnumbered  the  Republicans  and 
were  able  to  contn^  the  action  of  the 
House  so  far  as  they  could  a^ree  upon 
terms  of  union,  was  naturally  re- 
garded as  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  Republicans 
would  be  able  to  carry  out  any  plnn 
of  action  which  they  might  agree 
upon;  and  it  was  quite  generally 
expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  work  of  the  session  would  be 
largely  devoted  to  the  overturn  of 
.such  legislation  of  a  partisaji  nature, 
as  had  been  enacted  by  the  preceding 
legit^lalure;  though  up  to  the  present 
time  not  so  much  has  been  accom* 
plished  in  that  direction  as  had  ^n* 
erally  been  anticij>ated. 

The  present  Senate,  on  the  whole, 
ranks  liigher  in  point  of  .iverage  abil- 
ity, than  has.  usually  been  the  case. 
This  comes  from  the  presence  in  its 
membership  of  several  men  of  high 
rank  in  point  of  ability  and  expe- 
rience in  public  affairs.  Aside  from 
President  Haselton,  wha  is  a  lawy^, 
and  has  had  the  advant.Hpr  cf  IcRlsla- 
iive  cxperieucc  in  the  popular  branch, 
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Senators  Martin  of  Concord  and 
Smith  of  Petorboro,  are  men  of  ex- 
ceptional al)ility  an<i  large  public 
experience,  the  former  being  an  ex- 
mayor  of  Concord,  and  ex-solicitor  of 
Merrimack  County,  an<l  one  of  the 
most  successful  trial  lawyers  in  the 
state;  while  the  latter  combines  with 
large  legislative  experience  a  strong 
legal  mind  and  a  power  of  logical 
statement  seldom  surpassed,  J^ena- 


wide  experience  in  public  life  adds  a 
readiness  in  debate  which  has  seldom 
been  equalled  in  recent  days.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  that 
the  Senate  has  ideas  of  its  own,  and 
has,  at  times,  no  hesitation  in  nega- 
tiving the  action  of  the  House,  as 
evidenced  by  its  prompt  slaughter  of 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  abolish- 
ing capital  punishment,  as  well  as  its 
similar  disposition  of  that  doing  away 


New  Hamp«hlre  State  Houte 


tor  Lucier  of  Nashua  is  also  a  lawyer 
of  ability,  and  has  had  experience  in 
both  branches  of  the  legislature;  while 
Senators  Cain  and  Kinney  are  young 
men  of  legal  training  and  public  and 
professional  exptTience.  Senator 
Grossman,  a  physician  of  wide  repu- 
tation, and  a  student  of  social  prob- 
lems, late  Unite<l  States  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue,  and  former  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  adds  largely  to  the 
strength  of  the  body;  while  Senator 
Musgrove,  the  lone  Progressive,  to 


with  the  Fast  Day  farce,  as  it  is 
generally  regarded. 

In  the  House,  while  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  new  members 
than  usual,  antl  fewer  men  of  com- 
manding ability  than  is  often  the  case, 
there  are,  nevertheless,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  large  legislative 
experience  and  knowletlge  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure;  as  well  as  not  a 
few  men  fresh  from  the  people,  who 
have  manifested  much  aptitude  for 
legislation  and  no  little  readiness  in 
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debate.  French  of  Moultonboro  is 
the  "dean"  of  the  House  in  point  of 
extended  service,  and  Ahern  of  Con- 
cord is  a  close  second — the  one  long 
known  as  the  "watch  dog  of  the 
treasury"  and  the  other  as  tlie  Demo- 
cratic leader  and  parliamentary  chief- 
tain, upon  whom  both  sides  rely  for 
the  settlement  of  all  knotty  questions 


House  has  been  divided  between 
Messrs.  Couch  and  Lyford  of  Con- 
cord, the  former  serving  his  third 
successive  term  in  the  House  and 
also  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  latter  returning 
after  several  years'  absence  to  the 
place  he  once  held  as  a  leading  spirit 
among  those  who  direct  Republican 


HON.  JAMbS  K.  FRENCH 
The  Watchdog  of  the  Tretmury 


in  which  no  partisanship  is  involved. 
This  year,  however,  the  active  leader- 
ship on  the  side  of  the  minority  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Major  Bren- 
nan  of  Peterboro,  who  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having  been  twice  suc- 
cessively elected  from  one  of  the 
strongest  Republican  towns  in  the 
state,  who  has  developed  legislative 
ability  of  a  high  order,  and  withal, 
a  forceful  debater. 

The  Republican  leadership  in  the 


mea.sures  and  movements.  lioth  are 
ready  and  frequent. speakers,  though 
in  oratorical  force  Levin  J.  Chji.se  of 
Ward  3,  of  the  same  city,  is  generally 
regarded  as  leading  all  others,  regard- 
less of  party.  He  it  was  who  so  ably 
championed  the  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  in  the  House. 
Clement  of  Warren,  Democrat,  and 
Hoyt  of  Sandwich,  Republican,  are 
among  former  members  who  have 
been  more  or  less  prominent  in  the 
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present  session  in  committee  work 
and  on  the  floor,  ta,  also,  is  Preston 

of  New  Hampton. 

Among  the  new  members,  Duncan 
of  JafTrey,  Democrat ;  Tobey  of  Tem- 
ple, Progressive;  and  Wood  of  Ports- 
moutii  and  Miller  of  Keene,  Hepub- 
iicans,  have  been  among  the  most 
active  and  conspicuous.  The  latter, 
who  is  a  Methodist  clergyman,  made 
the  most  effective  speech  again.'Jt  the 
woman  suffrage  bill,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Wood,  who  opened  the  debate  in 
its  support.  It  was  Mr.  Miller,  also, 
who  made  the  stronge.st  argument  for 
the  repeal  of  the  local  option  law, 
anomalous  as  his  position  may  have 
seemed  considering  his  stand  oh  the 
Sttffragie  question.  It  was  another 
new  member  also — Dr.  Dillingham  of 
Koxbury — who  made  the  Uiost  strik- 
ing speech  of  the  session  during  the 
KufTrago  debate,  in  oppoi^ition  to  tlio 
measure,  in  which  he  shocked  the 
sensibilitiee  of  men  and  women  of  all 
views,  alike,  by  his  sweeping  and 
wholesale  abuse  of  womankind  in 
general  and  suffragists  in  particular. 
Fortunately,  there  is  little  danger 
that  he  will  ever  return  to  tlie  House, 
as  his  town  elects  only  once  in  ten 
years. 

While  the  leipslature  was  organised 

with  unusual  promptitude,  this  year, 
the  election  of  Hon.  Edwin  C.  Bean 
of  Belmont  to  the  speakership  of  the 

House  having  lieen  practically  ^;et- 
tlcd  upon  long  l)efore  the  time  of 
meeting,  and  while  he  has  been  a 
ready  and  efficient  presiding  officer, 
and  has  also  exerted  his  influence  in 
behalf  of  a  short  s^sion,  as  has  Gov- 
ernor Spaulding  himself,  whose  inau- 
guration  was  carried  out  wifli  sim- 
plicity and  expedition,  the  work  of  the 
session,  as  has  been  noted,  has  not 
been  pushed  as  rapidly  as  had  been 
hoped  in  some  quarters  and  experted 
in  others.  The  delay  has  Iseen  largely 
the  result  of  counter  purposes  among 
the  majority  leaders,  ?ome  beine;  pri- 
marily intent  upon  pushing  [partisan 
measures,  while  others  have  regarded 
such  course  as  unwise  and  impolitic; 


and  as  the  day  of  caucus  control  has 

passed  (whetlier  fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately) and  individual  members,  to 
a  considerable  extent  at  least,  insist 
upon  acting  in  accordance  with  their 
own  judgment,  it  is  manifest  that 
short  sessions  of  the  old-fashioned 
order  are  no  longer  to  be  looked  for. 
Moreover,  it  ha^  come  to  that,  that 
there  are  now,  practically,  only  about 
two  and  a  half  legislative  working 
days  in  a  week,  and  there  is  no  more 
probability  of  changing  this  order  of 
things  than  there  is  of  a  substantial 
reduction  of  the  membership  of  the 
House,  or  a  return  to  former  methods 
in  the  nomination  of  party  candidates 
for  office.  "The  old  order  changes" 
—in  some  respects,  though  BOt  in  all. 
Whether  for  the  better  or  not,  it  is  not 
the  present  purjjose  to  attempt  to 
discover  or  determine. 

Portraits  and  brief  ])io>ira{ifiiffi| 
sketches  of  some  of  the  men  respon- 
sibte  for  the  legifilation  enacted  or 
defeated  by  the  i  n  ^cnt  Gaserd 
Court,  are  presented  in  the  following 
pages. 


GOVERNOR  SPAULDING 
While  the  Governor  is  the  head  of 
the  executive  department,  he  is  also  a 
prominent  factor  in  legislation,  as  no 
bill  can  become  a  law  except  with  his 
approval  or  over  his  veto. 

Rolland  IT.  SpauMing  came  to  the 
governorship  with  certain  well-form- 
ulated notions  as  to  what  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire  needed  and  with  a 
disposition  to  see  that  those  nee(?3 
were  met.  He  is  essentially  a  busi- 
ness man  and  believes  that  business 
principles  slionld  l>e  applied  to  the 
administration  of  state  affairs.  These 
first  few  mouths  of  liis  administration 
have  been  devoted  to  putting  his 
theories  into  practice  and  with  the 
success  those  who  knew  his  capabili- 
ties best,  expected  of  him. 

fiovernor  Spauidinc  was  born  in 
Townsend  iiarbor,  Mass.,  March  15, 
1873,  the  youngest  son  of  Jonas 
Spaulding,  a  lumber  operator  and 
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tnanufftcturer  of  fibre  board.  After 

graduation  at  Phillips  Andover  Acad- 
emy in  1S'J3  (ic  entered  into  business 
with  his  fatlur  and  two  brothers. 
Eighteen  years  ago  they  began  the 
manufacture  of  fibre  board  at  Milton, 
this  state,  and  a  few  years  later  erected 
large  plants  at  Rochester  and  North 
Rochester,  still  later  adding  another 
largo  plant  of  th<'  same  sort  at 
Touawanda,  X.  "i all  being  con- 
ducted under  the  firm  name  of  the 
J.  Spaulding  Ar  Sons  Company.  The 
Governor  has  lived  in  North  Rochester 
Binoe  the  plant  was  built  there. 

In  a  general  way  he  has  lieen  since 
his  majority  a  student  of  political 
affairs,  as  any  successful  business 
man  and  public-spirited  citizen  must 
be, but  his  first  real  taste  of  ^'  prai  t  ical"' 
politics  was  at  the  legislative  session 
of  1907,  the  year  when  the  Spauld- 
ing-Jones  bill,  providing  a  charter  for 
a  dam  at  Heed's  Ferry  intended  to 
develop  water  power  for  electrical  pur- 
pose, passed  the  House,  but  was 
killed  in  the  Senate. 

His  experiences  at  thai  time  made 
him  sympathetic  with  the  propaganda 
of  the  Progressive  element  (»f  the 
Republican  party  aiifl  lie  enterof! 
heartily  into  their  relorui  movfuient. 
working  with  them  until  the  split  in 
1912.  'I'Ihh  believing  more  froo<l 
could  be  accomplished  within  tJjc 
old  party  ranks,  with  customary  in- 
dependence he  elected  to  remain  and 
bec  ame  a  leavening  force,  8o  dominant 
that  all  factions  turned  naturally  and 
reeistlessly  toward  him  to  lead  back  to 
power  the  regenerated  party. 

His  campaigns,  both  in  the  primary 
and  election,  were  chararteristic  of 
his  frank  nature.  I^Tsuadtd  to  be- 
come a  can<lidate,  he  made  his  ;hi- 
nouncement,  tlu-n  awaited  wiih  un- 
ruffled equanimity  the  expression  ..f 
his  party  in  the  i)i  iinar\-.  S'oininatcil 
a  decisive  majority,  lie  buckled  on 
his  armor  and  went  forth  to  meet  the 
people  and  tell  them  what  lie  stood 
for  and  proposed  to  do.  if  elected. 
His  message  appealed  to  4(1,113 
voters,  12,739  more  than  Albert  W. 


Noone,  Democrat,  was  able  to  con* 

vince.  and  paving  Mr.  Spaulding  a 
majority  of  8,718  over  all  opposition. 

Usually,  the  two  moullii  bctwceu 
election  and  inauguration  have  been 
enii^loypd  by  suceessfiil  eundidatcs 
largely  in  recuperating  from  the  stren- 
uosities  of  the  campaign,  with  more  or 
less  desultory  conferences  with  party 
lea<lers  and  selecting  statistical  ex- 
cerpts from  reports  to  dull  the  inau- 
gural message.  But  the  dispensation 
of  1  !»!.">  had  lirought  forth  a  different 
order  of  governor.  Governor  Spauld- 
ing's  success  in  business  has  been  due 
to  knowledge  of  that  Inisiness.  He 
reasoned  tliat  in  order  to  be  a  success- 
ful governor,  he  needs  must  know  tho 
business  of  being  governor,  and  set 
about  learning  it  immediately. 

So  in  the  two  months  following 
election  he  visited  every  state  insti- 
tution, dropping  in  upon  them  unex- 
pectedly. A  keen  observer,  the  gov- 
ernor derived  much  valuable  informa- 
tion not  tobegainet  1  I  >y  readingreport 
or  at  prearranged  conferences.  Tlie 
result  was  that  when  he  was  inducted 
into  office,  CSovernor  Spaulding  was 
the  be-t  informeil  executive  along  the 
neefltiii  lines  ever  inaugurated. 

innovations  are  accepted  ca»sily  by 
the  governor,  lie  even  had  his  staff 
named  and  uniformed  to  heighten 
the  color  of  the  inauguration  and  add 
tone  to  the  time-honored  inaugural 
ball,  so  that  the  fluffy  concomitants 
of  a  new  administration,  ordinarily 
extending  over  several  weeks,  could 
be  cleaned  up  in  one  day,  leaving 
hill)  free  to  devote  his  time  tO  the 
serious  concerns  of  the  state. 

When  he  consented  to  become  a 
randidnte.  he  ni.ipped  out  a  gtneral 
plan.  When  he  took  ofllce,  he  had  this 
plan  reduced  to  a  workable  basis, 
which  he  eiumeiated  in  his  address  tO 
the  legislatuic.  in>ti  nd  of  feeding  them 
up  on  platitudes  and  hgurea.  He 
told  the  legislators  it  was  desirable 
to  keep  the  expenditures  within  thO 
amount  the  state  can  afford  to  spend 
and  to  have  elhcient  officials  spend 
that  amount.   To  accomplish  that 
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end  he  favors  oonccntration  of  power 
and  related  duties.  Ciovortior  SpuuUl- 
ing  rpfomnion(lod  n  single  ln  uJ  to  the 
highway  department,  a  more  effective 
IxMU'd  of  control,  consolidation  of  the 
hankinti  ami  auditing  drfiarttnents 
and  of  the  attoruey-general  aud  legacy 
tax  d^Murtments.  a  reorganisation  of 
the  Ueenfie  law  (tepartmnit  and  com- 
pulsory supervision  of  sciiools. 

He  had  a  cuiumisii^iou  auliiuri/ed  to 
work  out  a  uniform  scheme  of  muni« 
cipal  finance  and  nccount.s,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  next  ie^slature.  He 
Teeommended  an  amendment  to  the 
•workmen's  compensation  law  to  make 
it?  oy>eration  as  nearly  automatic  as 
pu.^Mbleaud  forced  through  a  practi- 
cable solution  <rf  the  problem  of 
limiting  campaign  expendit  nrt  - ;  tlic 

E eater  part  of  which  varieti  program 
18  been  carried  out  or  is  In  process 
of  legislation  at  this  writing. 

Some  have  not  met  with  the  favor 
of  the  legislature,  but  the  Governor 
meets  defeat  and  victory  with  the 
Rame  smiles  and  keeps  right  on.  seek- 
ing the  one  end  of  the  good  of  the  state 
aaheseesit.  W.E.W. 


George  Irving  Haselton,  Presi- 
dent of  the  \(  \v  Hampshire  Senate, 
was  elected  from  tfic  ■^ixtiHMith  sena- 
torial district  and  on  the  organization 
of  the  Senate  he  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  Republican  senators  for 
the  office  of  president  of  that  body. 

President  Haselton  is  the  only 
chiid  of  Henry  I.  and  Emma  E. 
(French)  Haselton  and  wius  born  in 
Manchester  July  19,  1878.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schods  of  his 
native  city  ^r^iduating  from  its  lii^h 
school  in  1898,  and  after  his  gradua- 
tion was  for  a  time  in  the  employ  of 
the  Manchester  Mills  and  Amoskeag 
Manufacturing  rompany.  He  after- 
wards studied  law  and  in  1909  gradu- 
ated from  the  law  school  of  the  George 
Washington  Uni\('rsity  at  WasliIiiK- 
ton,  D.  C,  receiving  the  degree  of 


LL.B.,  and  since  his  graduation  be 
has  l)een  engaged  in  the  practice  of 

law  at  MaiuheHter. 

In  HH)3  he  was  married  to  Fannie 
L.  Trenholm,  who  was  bom  in  Grand 
Ptv.  Xova  S.'otia.  'NTay  15,  ISSl,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  aud  Catherine  £. 
(Mitchell)  Trenholm,  and  tbey  have 
one  child,  Mary  Louise,  born  Novem- 
ber 24,  1907. 

Mr,  Haselton  is  an  attendant  at 
the  Franklin  Street  Congregaticmal 
Cliurch.  He  is  a  past  master  of 
Lafayette  Lodge,  No.  41 »  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons;  a  member  of  the 
Mount  Horeb  Royal  Arch  Chapter; 
Adoniram  Council:  Trinity  (^om- 
mander>',  Knights  Templar;  and  Bek- 
tash  Temple  of  the  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine:  al.so  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

As  a  young  Republican  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  politics  of  the 
Queen  T'ity  and  for  four  years,  1903-6, 
vva.s  a  meuilier  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, being  jiresident  of  that  body 
during  the  last  two  yenns  of  his  term. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
1911-12  and  1913-14  and  in  1912  was 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. 

As  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Haselton  has  made  an 
'•nvinble  record,  and  it  is  the  conccn- 
I9US  uf  opinion  that  in  the  long  line  of 
eminent  men  who  have  presided  over 
that  body,  effici.  iK  y  and  dignity  have 
had  no  bett^^r  example. 

Presid(Mit  Haselton  attracts  con- 
fidence in  his  stability  of  action  and 
delil>erate  fairnt  ss.  While  always  a 
devoted  and  consistent  Republican, 
he  is  well  known  for  his  advanced 
ideas  of  party  progress  and  has  never 
failed  to  advocate  the  measures  oi 
progress  that  have  distinguished  the 
Republican  party  of  N«w  Hampshire 
in  the  last  decade. 

Future  usefulness  in  party  councils 
and  endeavor  are  freely  predicted  at 
Ponconl  for  the  popular  and  efiicient 
President  of  the  Senate. 


HON.  C;E0RCF.  I.  HASELTON 
Preaident  of  the  Senate 
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P>.RA  M.  Smith,  of  Peterborough, 
and  a  RepuMican  member  of  the 
Senate  from  District  Nunil)er  11,  is 
a  man  of  whom  public  life  has  seen 
a  great  deal.  I^orn  in  Langdon  in 
1838.  Mr.  Smith  was  educated  at 
Cold  Kiver  Union  Aca<lemy  and  in 
the  law  department  of  the  Albany 
(New  York)  University.  While  prac- 
ticing his  profession  a.s  a  lawyer  he 
has  served  as  town  trea.surer  for  one 
year,  justice  of  the  police  court  nine 


portant  judiciary  committee  and  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  towns 
and  parishes.  I  n  spite  of  his  advanced 
years,  Mr.  Smith  is  a  most  active  and 
well-pre.served  man  and  his  speeches, 
carefully  delivered  in  a  strong,  robust 
voice,  are  always  welcomed  and  heed- 
ed on  t  he  floor  of  t  he  senate  chamber. 

Mr.  Smith  is  married  and  has  two 
children.  He  attends  the  Congrega- 
tional church  and  is  an  Odd  Fellow 
and  Patron  of  Husbandry. 


Hon.  Esra  M.  Smith 


years,  has  been  a  nuunber  of  the  school 
Ijoard  for  ten  years  and  for  twenty- 
three  years  served  the  town  of  Peter- 
borough as  a  nienil)er  of  the  board  of 
selectmen.  He  was  elected  as  <lele- 
gate  to  two  constitutional  conven- 
tions and  as  a  memljer  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  last  six 
sessions  of  the  legislature,  in  which 
body  no  man  has  wielded  a  stronger 
influence  for  the  good  of  the  state. 

During  his  present  term  as  senator 
he  is  acting  as  chairman  of  the  im- 


Alvin  .1.  LrriER,  Senator  fron>  Dis- 
trict Number  20,  has  been  a  promi- 
nent figur*'  in  the  legal  profession  and 
in  Democratic  politics  in  Nashua  for 
many  years.  He  was  liorn  there  June 
1(>.  18G9,and  e<lueate(l  in  the  Nashua 
public  schools,  St.  Hyacinthe  College 
and  the  Boston  llniversity  L:iw 
Scjjool,  graduating  {\\m\  the  latter  in 
1891,  since  when  he  has  been  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  is  a  meml>er  of  the  well- 
known  law  firm  of  Doyle  &  Lucier, 
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the  senior  partner,  who  is  his  brother- 
in-law,  being  ex-Mayor  Jeremiah  J. 
Doyle. 

Senator  Doyle's  first  legisative 
service  was  in  1907  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives from  Ward  7,  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  judiciary  and  rules 
committees,  and  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  the  House.  He  served 
upon  the  special  committee,  appointed 
at  this  session  to  investigate  the  alTair 
of  Hillsborough  County,  out  of  which 


a  minority  member.  Representing 
his  district  in  the  Senate  again  the 
present  session,  he  is  assigned  to  serv- 
ice on  the  judiciary,  revision  of  laws 
and  election  committees,  and  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  claims. 
He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  the  session,  his  previous  ex- 
perience in  both  l)ranches  of  the  leg- 
islature having  fitted  him  for  efficient 
service. 

iSenator  Lucier  is  a  Catholic,  is 
married  and  has  three  children.  He 


Hon.  Alvin  J.  Lucier 


investigation  some  practical  reforms 
resulte(l.  He  was  reelect <'d  to  the 
House  in  1809,  served  on  the  .same 
standing  committees,  and  eidianced  his 
reputation  as  an  efficient  legislator. 

In  the  election  of  1910  he  wjis 
cho.sen  senator  from  District  No.  20, 
and  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
upfK'r  branch  of  the  legi.slature  of 
1911  12,  .scr\ing  as  a  member  of  the 
judiciary,  labor,  public  improvemenis, 
state  prison  and  industrial  school 
committees,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  revision  of  laws,  though 


is  a  meml)er  of  the  Derryfichl  ('lub 
of  Manchester,  the  Vesper  Country 
Club  of  Lowell,  the  St.  Jean  Bapliste 
Society  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 


Dh.  Kik;ak  ().  Crossman.  Per- 
haps more  interest  iti  the  personality 
of  the  memlxTs  of  the  1915  legislature 
when  the  session  was  new,  centered  in 
Senator  Mdgar  ().  Crossman  of  Lis- 
bon, n'prescnting  the  second  district, 
than  in  any  other  uH'inber  of  either 
branch.  .Made  :i  j)n)miiient  figure  in 
the  state  hos|)ital  imbroglio  against 
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his  inclination  and,  many  lielievo, 
without  reason,  he  had  been  the  re- 
cipient of  much  pii>ili(  ity;  some  fav- 
orable, some  not  so  much  so.  His 
appointmeiit  to  the  snperintendency 
of  the  stnto  hospitril  ;iftcr  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Bancroft  had  l>oen  deposed  by  the 
Board  of  Control,  turned  the  wrath  of 
the  pro-Bannoft  faction  against  him 
and  made  him  the  mark  ofvitMpera- 
tiou  that  would  have  unnerved  a  thiii- 
ekinned  man.  But  Doctor  Croesman 
is  used  to  the  political  game  and  if  lio 
was  hurt  by  the  uawarrantod  a^per- 
aions  on  his  standing  as  a  pi>ychiatrist, 
nobody  could  discover  it  in  the  im- 
perturbable senator  who  went  about 
his  business  us  if  his  name  never  had 
been  coupled  with  "intricate  political 
intriKnes  '  or  other  fantastic  haUu- 
cinatiuns. 

That  is  the  dominant  characteristic 
of  Doctor  Croesman.  He  has  de- 
veloped the  power  of  concentration 
and  whether  it  be  in  private  concerns, 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  or  in 
polities,  he  keep)s  his  mind  on  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  and  knows  every  minute 
what  he  is  doing  and  why.  He  is  ii 
shining  type  of  the  public-spirited 
professional  man  wlio  is  kce{)ing  Xew 
Hampshire  to  the  front  as  a  progres- 
sive state.  His  fertile  mind  conceived 
the  state  care  of  the  insane,  the  board 
of  control,  the  spirit  of  which  sur- 
vives despite  the  change  in  name 
sought  by  the  present  legislature  and 
was  a  prime  mover  in  the  creation  of 
the  board  of  charities  and  correction. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  state  hospital 
teji  years,  hcinp:  president  when  the 
board  was  abolished,  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  charitie<^  and  president 
also  of  that. 

He  was  a  meml)er  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  IW6  and  collector 
of  internal  revenue  tinder  Presidente 
Roosevelt  and  Taft,  has  been  medi- 
cal referee  of  Grafton  County  and 
prominent  in  national,  state  and 
county  medical  societies.  He  was 
bom  in  Ludlow,  Vt.,  June  8,  1864,  and 
was  educated  at  the  New  Hampshire 
State  College  and  University  ot  Ver- 


mont Medical  School.  The  founda- 
tion of  his  training  in  psychiatry  was 
laid  in  the  in.stitutions  at  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  Markelton,  Fa.» 
supplemented  by  his  service  as  presi- 
dent  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Hospital,  giv- 
ing hiui  high  standing  as  an  alienist, 
as  well  as  a  general  practitioner.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committees 
on  public  health  and  a  member  of 
education,  public  improvements,  state 
library.  Soldiers'  Homo  and  roads, 
bridges  and  canals  committoea. 


Ifo.v.  Nathaniet-  E.  Martin,  sena- 
tor from  District  Number  Fifteen,  is 
one  of  the  Democratic  leaders  in  the 

state,  and  as  a  senator  haS  beoi  an 
unqualifted  success. 

Senator  Martin  was  born  in  Loudon  ' 
August  9,  1855,  and  spent  his  youth 
upon  his  father's  farm.  Between 
chores  he  found  time  to  attend  the 
town  schools,  later  enrolling  in  the 
Coneord  High  school  from  which  in- 
stitution he  graduated  in  1876.  Fol- 
lowing this  he  studied  law  with  Sar- 
gent and  Chase,  being  admitted  to 
the  New  Hampshire  !)ar  in  1879.  As 
a  young  man  he  took  deep  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  city  and  of  the  state 
and  in  1887  he  was  elected  solicitor 
of  Merrimack  County,  holding  the 
office  for  two  years.  In  1899  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Concord  and  his 
admini8trati(»n  of  the  municipal  af- 
fairs for  the  next  two  years  was  of  the 
highest  order. 

He  has  often  been  referred  to  as 
"The  People's  Lawj'er,"  prol)abIy  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  no  case  has 
ever  been  too  insignificant  of  small 
for  liim  to  handle  with  the  pame  de- 
gree of  skill  and  care  that  he  would 
exercise  in  a  case  where  large  is.<nies 
were  at  stake.  To  this  fact,  in  a 
great  measure,  is  his  iK)pularity  due. 
He  has  always  been  a  hearty  supporter 
of  Democratic  doctrines  and  has 
.served  as  chairman  of  state  and  city 
committees.  In  ilKJ4  he  was  a  dele- 
gate from  this  state  to  the  National 
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Dcrnocnitic  convention  :it  St.  Louis 
and  in  1912  he  was  a  nicmlxr  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention. 

Aside  from  his  extensive  law  prac- 
tice, Mr.  Martin  lias  fouml  time  to 
engage  in  lumbering  operations  and  to 
deal  considerably  in  real  estate,  of 
which  he  is  an  extensive  owner.  He 
ia  an  ardent  sportsman  and  is  as  much 
at  home  with  a  rod  or  gim  a^  with  a 
law  brief.  He  has  taken  active  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  senate  and 


IOdwin  C.  Hkan  of  Helmont,  the 
speaker  of  the  prc-^ent  House  of  Kepre- 
.sentatives.  was  I  orn  in  (lilmanton  on 
February  20,  1854.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  at  Tilton  Seminary.  Leav- 
ing the  preparatory  school  he  entered 
business  and  soon  located  in  Bel- 
mont, where  he  ha^  been  actively 
identifie(|  with  the  drug  and  general 
merchandise  business.  He  is  married 
and  hiis  three  children.    He  attends 


f 


Hon.  Nathaniel  E.  Martin 


is  a  mendier  of  tlu*  following  c«>m- 
mittees:  .Judiciary,  military  affairs, 
towns  and  parishes  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  state  hospital. 

His  professional  callii  g  has  en- 
tlowed  him  with  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  make  a  convir»cing  speech;  a  ''right 
to  the  point  "  sijeech  in  the  fewest 
possible  wonls  ai:«l  for  this  reason  he 
has  been  able  to  weild  an  immistak- 
able  inllu<'nce  in  the  senate.  He  is 
affiliated  with  the  ()<hl  Fellows  and 
is  a  I'atriach  Militant. 


the  Free  Ba])tist  church,  is  a  Knight 
Templar  and  Scottish  Jtite  Mason, 
a  Knight  of  Pythias  and  a  Cirangcr. 
He  is  also  a  member  and  has  been 
president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Retail  Grocers'  .\ssociation. 

"Hean  of  Helmont"  luis  always 
been  more  or  less  prominent  in  public 
life,  having  taken  an  active  part  in 
town  affairs,  serving  as  moderator, 
town  clerk  and  postmaster  and  also 
having  attende<l  county,  district  and 
state  conimittee  conventions  of  his 
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party.  He  represented  his  town  in  the 
IcgiHlaturc  of  1887  and  was  a  member 
of  the  state  senate  in  1901.  As  a  dele- 
j^atc  from  this  state  he  attended  the 
National  Republican  convention  of 
1901  and  wa.s  an  active  member  of 
the  last  state  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. Mr.  Bean  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  late  Governor  McLane  as  an 
aide-de-camp  with  the  rank  of  Colo- 
nel.   During  the  legislature  of  two 


House.  He  has  Oiled  the  position 
with  dignity  and  nothing  but  the 
greatest  credit  is  his  due  for  the  quiet, 
yet  forceful  manner  with  which  he  has 
expedited  the  business  of  one  of  the 
largest  governing  bodies  in  the  world. 


Levin  J.  Chase,  Representative 
from  Ward  3,  Concord,  is  one  member 
of  the  House  who  is  always  sure  of  an 
attentive  audience  when  he  arises  to 


L«rin  J.  Chaae 


years  ago,  Mr.  Bean  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members,  being  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  caucus  and 
also  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
education,  although  he  gave  deep 
personal  consideration  to  every  other 
question  of  import  which  arose  during 
the  session,  often  s|M'aking  forcefully 
on  matters  in  which  he  took  an  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  Bean  was  nominated  for 
speaker  of  the  House  by  tlie  Repub- 
lican caucus  this  year,  upon  the  first 
ballot,  and  was  similarly  elected  in  the 


sjwak.  Two  years  ago  he  established  a 
reputation  as  the  mast  brilliant  phrase 
coiner  in  t  he  legislature  and  as  a  cogent 
reasoner  on  any  subject  in  which  he  was 
interested  enough  to  talk.  This  .session 
he  has  easily  maintained  that  reputa- 
tion. Curiously,  two  speeches  stand 
out  conspicuously  in  each  session.  His 
fame  in  the  1913  session  would  have 
been  secured  on  his  "gray  squirrel" 
speech  alone,  but  a  little  later  he  came 
through  with  his  other  gem  on  equal 
suffrage,  a  scintillantly  epigrammatic 
and   bitingly   satirical  dissertation, 
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from  which  some  of  the  baits  have  not 

recovered  yet. 

This  year  he  ropeatod  on  thr  suf- 
frage issue  and  to  maiutaiu  the  hu- 
manitarian equilibrium,  he  went  out 
.iflf  r  tlic  aholishiiient  of  capital  pun- 
isliment  when  a  Hillsborough  county 
jury  demonstrated  that  the  existing 
law  (loos  not  in  reality  do  away  with 
the  tieath  penalty.  When  Chase 
introduced  his  repeal  bill,  it  w^ 
greeted  with  the  same  merry  guffaiifs 
that  met  the  gray  squirrel  measure, 
particularly  by  the  Manchester  con- 
tinf^nt  wbieh  was  quite  well  satisfied 
wil!i  the  jury's  verdict.  But  just  as 
he  routed  the  coldly  practical  ob- 
jections by  farmers  who  found  only 
bare  husks  where  nice  yellow  corn 
had  been  before  the  srpiirrels  denuded 
the  husks,  by  touching  descriptions 
of  the  pla3rful  antics  and  graceful 
scurryings  of  the  squirrels  in  th'-  sf  nfp 
house  yard,  this  year  he  sent  creepy 
sepsatioiiB  shooting  down  lei^lators' 
spines  by  a  harrowing  recital  of  an 
execution  he  untnefsed  some  aeons 
ago  in  California.  While  the  thrill 
was  on,  the  House  passed  the  bill  to 
the  surprise  and  oonstemation  of  its 
opponents. 

Any  bill  that  carries  a  reasonable 
humanitarian  appeal  finds  the  hearty 
support  of  Mr.  Chase.  His  particular 
hobby  is  the  state  prison  and  it  was 
due  more  to  his  insistent  demand  for 
a  board  of  trustees  for  that  institu- 
tion than  anything  else,  that  the  com- 

Jiromise  board  of  control  bill  was 
ramed,  providing  that  there  be  a 
central  board  of  ten  members,  with 
two  designated  to  look  after  each  of 
the  five  state  institutions. 

Mr.  Chase  come."  of  old  New  Hamp- 
shire stock,  although  he  was  bora  in 
Philadelphia,  February  1,  1862.  He 
was  the  son  of  Reginald  and  Susan 
(Stanwood)  Chase,  both  natives  of 
Hopkinton.  He  was  educated  in 
Phuadelpliia.  Imt  passed  much  of  his 
youth  in  Hopkinton  and  he  still  owns 
the  ancestral  home  in  that  village, 
whieh  is  sitiMted  near  the  Episcopal 
ohurch,  of  which  his  grandfather,  Rev. 


Moses  B.  Chase,  was  rector.  In  1888, 

Mr.  Chase  wetit  to  San  Francisco, 
where  for  eighteen  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Wells  Fargo  Com- 
imny.  He  then  returned  east  and 
since  10(M)  has  been  connected  with 
the  Concord  Electric  Company,  first 
as  cashier  and  now  as  manager.  By 
inclination  he  is  a  Republican,  though 
of  an  independent  caste  that  impda 
him  to  weigh  men  and  measures 
rather  than  the  party  label  in  deciding 
how  he  will  vote.  His  political  ene- 
mies, and  he  has  quite  a  few,  call  him 
a  psychological' spot-lighter.  His  ad- 
mirers, and  he  has  more,  declare  him 
a  keen-visioned  altruist. 


George  H.  DmrcAN,  Hepresentap 

tive  from  JaflFrey,  was  born  in  Leo- 
minster, Mass.,  December  23, 1876,  his 
parents  moving  to  Jaflfrey  a  few  months 
hiter.  Heattendcil  the  JaflFrey  schools, 
gratluated  from  the  Murdoek  School 
at  W'inchendon,  Mass.,  and  entered 
Amherst  College  with  the  class  of 
ISnn,  being  prevented  from  graduat- 
ing by  the  death  of  bis  father  during 
the  senior  year.   While  in  college 

he  was  memlier  of  tlie  College  C!(  .» 
Club  and  the  Track  Team.  Keturn- 
ing  to  Jaflfrey  he  took  up  liis  father's 
business  as  a  druggist,  which  he  has 
since  continued.  He  wa?  married  in 
1900  and  has  one  son  thirteen  years 
old.  He  is  a  member  and  past  nuMrter 
of  Charity  T.od^e  of  Masons  and  a 
member  of  the  Crange. 

W^.  Duncan  has  been  active  in  the 
life  of  the  community,  having  served 
as  selectman,  tax  collect  or,  member 
of  the  school  board,  jiro.'^ecuiing  agent, 
constable  and  justice  of  the  di^ict 
polire  enurt.  For  the  past  tliree  years 
he  has  been  president  of  the  Jatfrcy 
Board  of  Trade,  Politically  he  is  a 
Democrat,  has  l)ccn  for  ten  years  a 
meml  x  r  of  the  State  Committee,  and 
was  a  ni(  mber  of  the  Constitutional 
Cmuciuion  of  1912.  In  the  present 
House  lie  is  ( ]( rk  of  the  Democratic 
caucus,  clerk  of  the  Revision  of 
Statutes  Committee,  and  ni^mber  of 
the  committee  on  House  JouniaL 
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Ho  is  an  enthusia-stic  single  taxer, 
holiovinR  that  only  by  raising  funds 
for  community  ex|>rn(liturcs  l)y  a  tax 
on  land  in  proportion  to  its  value  can 
economic  freedom  he  gained.  In 
connection  witii  this  movement  ho  is 
secretary  of  the  newly  organized  Now 
Hampshire  Single  Tax  Club.  But 
before  this  important  change  in  tax 
matters  can  be  obtained,  he  believes 
there  must  l)c  political  freedom. 
Consequently  he  is  a  strong  sujiporter 


George  H.  Duncan 


of  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  is  secretary  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Direct  Legislation  I/cague,  a 
member  of  the  ICxecutive  Council  of 
the  American  Proportional  liepresen- 
tation  Ix»ague,  and  one  of  the  advisory 
editors  of  Equiti/,  which  is  devoted  to 
these  improvements  in  representative 
government. 


John  H.  G.\rland,  who  represents 
the  town  of  Conway  in  the  House  at 
this  session  of  the  legislature  is  a  man, 
large  not  only  in  stature  but  in  men- 
tal capabilities  and  during  the  stirring 
scenes  enacted  in  the  House  when  the 
bill  to  abolish  the  present  license  law 


came  up  for  consideration,  he,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  liquor 
laws,  was  brought  prominently  to  the 
front. 

Mr.  (Jarland  was  born  in  Parsons- 
fiehl,  Me..  neceml)er  23.  1867.  He 
was  educated  there  in  the  common 
and  high  schools  and  at  the  present 
time  is  engaged  in  the  general  mer- 
chandise business.  He  is  married, 
has  four  sons  and  a  daughter  and  in 
religion  is  a  Methodist.    He  has  al- 


John  H.  Garland 


ways  taken  an  artive  inten'st  in  town 
and  state  affairs,  having  been  town 
clerk,  selectman,  sujM'rvi.sor,  modera- 
tor and  at  the  present  is  a  trustee  of 
the  public  library.  This  is  by  no 
means  his  first  visit  to  Concord  aa  a 
member  of  the  state  governing  body 
for  he  was  a  member  of  the  legisla* 
turesof  1905  and  1907. 


Olin  H.  Ch.\se,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Republican  Champion  of 
Newport,  is  one  of  the  young  Repub- 
licans of  the  state  who  is  and  always 
has  been  ready  to  cast  his  lot  with  the 
clement  of  his  party  which  is  com- 
monly called  "stan<lpat"  and  this 
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sentiment  he  ha^s  never  been  ai^hamed 
to  voice.  He  was  l)orn  in  SprinRfield, 
August  24,  1870,  the  son  of  Hosea 
B.  and  Evelyno  II.  (Kiddor)  Chase. 
E'lueatetl  at  the  N'ewport  High  School 
he  .'?oon  learned  the  i)rint('r's  trade 
and  has  been  <>cli(or  and  nianugor  of 
the  Champion  for  the  psust  eleven 
years.  He  was  a  second  lieutenant 
of  Company  M,  First  New  Hamp- 
shire \'olunteers  in  the  Spanish 
War,  and,  following  the  war,  was  a 


OUn  H.  ChaM 


captain  in  the  N.  H.  N.  (!.  for  five 
years. 

He  has  alwaj's  been  particularly 
active  in  advancing  the  welfare  of 
his  town  and  of  the  state.  He  has 
Ix'cn  a  lemling  menib<'r  of  the  Xew- 
IK>rt  Hoard  of  Tragic  and  of  the  State 
Roard  of  which  he  was  presiflent  in 
1912-13;  ha.s  been  tt)wn  clerk  for 
many  years  and  is  active  in  Masonry. 
He  is  a  Congregationalist  in  religion. 
In  the  House  he  is  u  very  active  man, 
claiming  membership  on  three  com- 
mittees; public  improvements,  state 
hospital  and  rules. 


Ira  Leon  Ev.\ns  is  not  only  one 
of  the  youngest,  but  is  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  successful  business 
men  of  the  Capital  City,  so  it  is  not 
in  the  least  surprising  that  Ward 
Four  gave  him  more  votes  for  repre- 
sentative than  any  other  candidate. 
He  has  entered  into  his  duties  as  a 
mend)er  of  the  House  with  the  same 
characteristic  thoroughness  that  has 
brought  him  success  in  the  printing 
business  as  proprietor  of  the  Evans 


Ira  L«on  Erana 


Press,  although  a  portion  of  his  bus- 
iness al  ility  and  sagacity  may  have 
been  inherited  from  his  father,  the 
late  Ira  C.  Evans,  at  the  time  of  his 
dealli  one  of  the  oltlest  and  best 
known  printers  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Evans  was  born  in  Concord 
on  July  14,  18.S4.  and  educated  at 
the  ( 'oneord  High  School.  He  is 
married,  has  a  son  and  daughter, 
has  served  in  the  S(<eond  Regiment 
Hand  of  the  N.  H.  X.  (J.  and  that  he 
is  some  "jiner"  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  list  of  fraternal  organiza- 
tions and  clui)s  with  which  he  is 
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affiliated:  Elks.  Odd  Fellows.  Hc- 
bekahs,  KniRhts  of  Pythiju',  D.  O.  K. 
K.,  Sons  of  Veterans.  TypoKraphital 
Union,  White  Mountain  Tnoelers 
Assoeiation,  Coneord  Hoard  of  Trade, 
Concord  Press  Clul>,  Kearsarge  Clul). 
Contoocook  River  Improvement  So- 
ciety and  the  N.  H.  Press  Associa- 
tion. In  the  House  he  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  industrial  school. 


James  F.  Brennan  of  Peterborough 
is  the  able  leader  of  the  minority  or 
democratic  party  in  the  House  and 
was  that  party's  candidate  for  speaker 
this  session.  He  was  elected  to  the 
House  for  the  first  time  two  years  ago, 
being  the  first  democratic  representa- 
tive from  that  town  in  si.xty  years; 
his  popularity  and  al)ility  returning 
him  to  the  1915  legislature  l»y  an 
increased  majority. 

Major  Brennan  was  born  in  P<'ter- 
borough,  March  31,  1853.  and,  after 
graduating  from  Maryland  I'niversity 
in  Baltimore  in  1884.  he  (Migaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  town 
where  he  hjis  continued  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  gaining  a  large 
clientage  and  making  a  host  of  friends 
through  his  ability,  geniality,  <Miter- 
prise  and  public  spirit.  He  has  not 
only  taken  an  active  part  on  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  his  town,  but  he 
has  grjusped  every  opportunity  to 
boost  for  New  Hampshire.  For  six 
years,  up  until  19<J9,  he  wa>!  one  of  the 
three  trustees  of  the  Stale  Library 
and  is  now  a  memlier  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1899. 
As  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
1913  he  gained  a  reputation  sts  an 
eloquent  and  effective  si>eaker  of 
great  resources  and  ready  wit.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  judiciary,  elections 
and  rules  committees  of  the  present 
House. 

Major  Brennan  takes  a  great  in- 
terest in  historical  matters  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Peterl)orough,  Ameri- 
can-Irish and  Xew  Hampshire  His- 
torical Societies,  liolding  the  position 
of  historiographer  in  the  first  two 


nauHMi.  He  h:is  long  been  prominent 
in  the  councils  and  on  the  stump  for 
the  democratic  |)arty,  for  many  years 
being  a  membor  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  state  committee.  He 
served  Jis  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
(Jovernor  Felker.  In  religion  he  is  a 
Catholic. 

Honest,  able  and  aggressive,  he  is 
among  the  formulaters  of  public 
opinion.  Urged  to  allow  his  name  to 
be  used  lus  a  candidate  for  high  state 
offices,  he  has  steadfastly  refused; 
accepting  no  offices  other  than  those 
from  his  own  town  and  those  in  which 
he  was  especially  interested  in  a 
charitabh-  or  literary  way. 


AristUe  I..  PellMier 


AiiisTiDE  L.  Pelissieu  was  one  of 
three  young  Republicans  who  outilis- 
tanceil  their  Democratic  opponents  in 
the  represent. -it ive  contest  in  Ward 
Seven,  Concord,  at  the  November 
election.  .Ml  hough  not  exactly  new  in 
the  politic.il  field.  Ml.  Pelissier  is  now 
serving  his  first  term  as  a  member  of 
the  state  government.  However  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  city  govern- 
juent  of  the  Capital  C'ity,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  couneil  from  190(3  to 
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1910  and  as  a  ward  aldorinaii  in 
1911-'13. 

Mr.  Pclissior  was  horn  in  Yamaska, 
Province  of  Quohoc,  Octolier  13,  1800, 
removing  to]  Concord  as  a  young 
boy.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Concord  and  at  the  Ottawa 
(Canada)  College.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  engaged  in  the  saddlery 
and  harness  l)usiness.  with  his  uncle, 
at  0  Warren  street,  Concord.  He  is 
married  and  is  a  Catholic. 


may  well  he  termed  one  of  the  most 
active  men  in  that  body.  He  is  a 
thorough  Democrat  and  is  keenly  alive 
to  everything  that  is  going  on.  A 
njember  of  the  two  important  com- 
mittees—slate hospital  and  ways  and 
means,  he  has  plenty  of  oi)port unity 
to  work,  asi<le  from  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hou.se,  and  he  takes  every  ad- 
vantiige  of  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded. 

He  is  a  native  of  Concord,  l)orn 


WlUiain  A. 


Mr.  Pelissier  is  afTiliatrrI  with  tlie 
Association  Canado  .Ann'ricaine,  the 
St.  Jean  liapti.ste  D'.Ameri  |ue  and 
the  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters. 
From  1907  to  1911  he  was  the  head 
of  the  latter  order  in  this  state.  He 
is  an  unassuming  genl  leman  who  has 
many  friends  in  this  city  an  !  in  the 
state.  He  is  a  member  and  clerk  of 
the  committee  on  claims. 


William  k.  Lek,  who  represents 
Ward  Kight  of  Concord  in  the  House 


April  10.  lSr)2.  Following  an  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  he  learned 
the  plumber's  trade  and  luis  been 
engaged  for  matiy  years  as  a  plumb- 
ing and  heating  cotdractor,  with  an 
offiee  at  12  (  enter  street.  Mr.  Lee 
married  Josephine  Kelley  of  North- 
fiehl.  \'t.,  and  they  luive  one  son. 
He  is  a  Catholic  in  religion  and  is 
connected  with  no  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. He  has  given  much  of  his 
time  in  furthering  the  interests  and 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  Capi- 
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tal  city,  having  served  two  years  as 
a  member  of  the  common  council, 
six  years  as  an  altlerman  and  ten 
years  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
assessors  under  the  old  charter. 


Henry  B.  Fairbanks,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Manchester  delegation, 
was  elected  as  a  Republican  from  the 
third  ward  of  the  Queen  City.  He 
was  born  in  Manchester  on  Oct.  10, 
1847,  the  son  of  Alfred  0.  Fairbanks. 


one  man  in  the  state  can  boast  of. 
However,  it  is  not  alone  through  his 
vocation  that  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  well 
known  for  perhaps  even  more  people 
of  the  state  know  him  either  as  com- 
mander of  the  famous  military  organ- 
ization, the  Amoskeag  Veterans,  which 
p().sition  he  has  held  for  seven  years, 
or  as  department  commander  of  the 
Patriachs  Militant.  The  last  posi- 
tion he  has  held  for  twelve  years.  He 
is  also  a  Fjust  Grand  of  Wildey  Lodge, 
I.  (>.  ().  v.,  a  Red  Man  and  a  charter 


lleory  B.  Falrbanlca 


He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city,  graduating  from  the  high 
school  and  entering  the  hardware 
business.  He  was  with  the  Staniels 
Hardware  Company  for  five  and  a 
half  years  and  for  two  years  with  the 
John  D.  Varick  Company.  He  later 
engaged  in  the  stove  business  and  for 
five  years  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Fairbanks  &  Folsom. 

Now,  as  an  auctioneer,  appraiser  and 
real  estate  broker,  he  is  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  New  Hampshire,  he 
having  gained  through  his  business, 
as  wide  an  acquaintanceship  as  any 


member  of  the  Calumet  Club'of  Man- 
chester. 

He  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  affaiis  of  the  city  of  Manchester 
anti  at  one  time  served  in  the  city 
council.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
state  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1912  and  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  two  years  ago.  He  is  married 
and  has  one?  child. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  takes  a  hearty  inter- 
est in  the  business  of  the  legislature  and 
has  l;een  very  attentive  to  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
Appropriations. 
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Benjamin  W.  Couch  of  Ward 
Five,  Concord,  was  horn  in  this  city, 
August  19,  1873,  and  educated  at 
Concord  High  School,  Dartmouth 
College  and  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
He  went  to  the  legislature  first  in 
1911  and  at  that  time  was  made 
chairman  of  the  important  committee 
on  judiciary.  The  voters  of  his  ward 
sent  him  back  to  the  legislature  in 
1913  and  although  he  was  an  earnest 
Republican,  Mr.  Couch  was  again 
made  chairman  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittiv,  a  pasition  which  he  filled 
with  fairness  and  ability.  His  excel- 
lent record  in  the  service  of  the  state 
led  to  his  appointment  as  a  memlier 
of  the  State  Hoard  of  Control  under 
the  Felker  administration  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Mr.  Couch  is 
found  at  the  head  of  the  judiciary 
committee  of  the  present  legislature. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  logical  speakers 
in  the  House  and  his  concise,  pithy 
arguments  have  put  an  end  to  many  a 
lengthy  debate  during  the  j)re8ent 
session.  He  has  held  many  impor- 
tant municipal  offices  and  is  an  active 
member  of  several  local  clubs.  He 
is  a  Mason,  attends  the  Unitarian 
church  and  at  the  present  time  is 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Concord. 


Robert  M.  Wright,  Republican 
member  of  the  House  from  Sanborn- 
ton,  is  the  only  son  of  Rev.  Elisha  H. 
and  Ambrosia  (Morrill)  Wright.  Rorn 
OctoberSl,  1877, onthefarm which  has 
been  owned  in  the  Morrill  family  for 
morethan  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years,  Mr.  Wright  ha.s  ever  since  made 
it  his  home.  He  is  descended  from  good 
old  New  England  parentage,  claiming 
relationship  on  his  mother's  side  with 
Henry  Morrill,  who  settled  in  Hawke, 
now  Danville,  N.  H.,  and  with  Abra- 
ham Morrill,  who  settled  in  Cambridge 
and  Salisbury,  Mass.  and  died  in  the 
latter  place  in  16G2.  On  his  father's 
side,  he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of 
the  earliest  of  Colonial  settlers,  Henry 
Wright,  who  came  to  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  about  1634  and  from  there  re- 


moved  to  Providence,  R.  I.    He  is  a 
Son  of  the  American  Revolution  on  - 
both  sid<'s  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Wright's  early  education  was 
obtained  in  the  public  schools  of 
Sanbornton.  He  attended  Franklin 
High  school,  graduating  in  1896 
after  which  he  took  a  general  course 
at  New  Hampshire  College,  grad- 
uating from  the  latter  in  1900 
after  an  active  four  years.  He  was 
proirinent  in  athletics  at  Durham, 
playing  on  the  varsity  baseball  and 
footi)all  teams  during  his  entire  course. 


Robert  M.  Wrtftht 


He  was  a  member  of  the  Kappa  Sigma 
fraternity. 

Upon  graduation  he  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  Hill  and  Belmont, 
X.  H.,  being  principal  of  the  gramnuu* 
schools  in  the  latter  town.  He  was 
afterwards  an  instructor  in  the  Stearns 
School  for  Boys  at  Hartford,  Ct., 
and  later  engaged  in  business  in  Hill 
for  a  period  of  four  years.  Later  he 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Streeter 
and  HoUis  at  Concord  and  attended 
the  Boston  University  Law  school  in 
1910.  When  Mr.  Allen  Hollis  with- 
drew from  the  firm,  Mr.  Wright  con- 
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tinued  his  studies  with  him  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1912.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  eiiKaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  office  of  Allen 
HoUis. 

In  politics,  he  has  always  been  a 
Republican.  In  1905  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  .selection  of 
Sanbornton,  succeeding  a  chairman 
who  had  held  the  position  for  sixteen 
years.  After  a  second  year  in  that 
position  he  served  three  years  as 


and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Revision  of  Statutes,  his  practical  and 
first-hand  information  as  to  the  con- 
ditions in  the  "  Little  RepubHc," 
coupled  with  his  legal  training,  being 
exceedingly  helpful  in  the  work  of 
those  important  committees.  The 
fact  that  he  retains  his  rural  environ- 
ments and  yet  comes  in  contact  with 
city  life  daily  while  practicing  law  in 
Concord,  cannot  help  but  be  benefi- 
cial to  his  constituents. 


Fred  C.  Smalley 


second  member  of  the  board.  He  wjis 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1912  and  since  1910  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Club  of  Sanbornton. 

On  August  30,  1911,  he  married 
Nettie  G.  Straw  of  Hill  and  they  have 
one  son,  Robert  Morrill  Wright,  who 
was  born  December  2,  1913.  He  is 
a  Mason  and  Patron  of  Husbandry. 

As  a  member  of  th<'  present  House 
Mr.  Wright  has  taken  an  active  part 
both  in  debate  upon  the  floor  and  in 
the  committee  work.  Uv  is  chairnKin 
of  the  Committee  on  Incorporations 


Fkki)  C.  S.MALLKY,  Republican 
nu>niber  of  the  House  from  Ward 
Three.  Dover,  received  the  highest 
vote  cast  for  representative  in  his  ward 
on  election  day  last  Xovember.  He  is 
known  in  Dover  as  one  of  the  "wide- 
awakes" and  becau.so  of  his  active 
interests  in  everything  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  the  city  has  been  elected 
to  the  city  council  on  two  different 
occasions  and  is  now  serving  his  third 
term  as  a  ward  alderman  in  the  city 
government. 

Mr.  Smalley  was  born  at  Shrews- 
bury, Vt.,  on  November  18,  1866,  and 
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educated  in  the  (  Irccn  Mountain  state 
at  Black  River  Academy,  Ludlow.  Vt. 
He  afterwards  took  a  course  in  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Husiness  College,  en- 
tering into  the  monumental  liusiness 
shortly  afterwards.  Today  he  is  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  granite 
and  marble  for  monumental  anil  build- 
ing purposes  with  places  of  business  in 
Dover  and  Portsmouth.  He  also  has 
large  quarry  interests  in  Milford.  N. 
H.,  and  Westerly,  U.  I.  and  owns  a 
fine  plot  of  farm  land  just  outside  the 
city  of  Dover  which  he  has  cultivated 
according  to  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved methods, 

Mr.  Smalley  is  marrietl  and  has  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  He  attends 
the  Unitarian  church,  is  a  Mason — 
lodge,  chapter,  council,  commandery; 
belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythijia 
and  the  Royal  Arcanum.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Bellamy  Club  of 
Dover. 

Although  deeply  interested  in  the 
aflfairs  of  the  state,  Mr.  Smalley  has 
never  been  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  except  once  and  that  was  when 
he  arose  to  endorse  the  passjige  of  a 
resolution  intro<luced  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  business.  As  a  member 
of  the  committees  on  Banks  and  Fn- 
gros.sed  bills  and  as  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Strafford  County  di'lega- 
tion,  Mr.  Smalley  manages  to  keep 
very  bu.sj'  while  attending  the  .ses- 
sions. 


Col.  True  Sanborn,  of  Chichester, 
is  not  only  the  oldest  member  (»f  the 
present  House  of  Representatives, 
but  he  also  stands  out  by  rea.son  of 
his  prominent  military  record,  which 
continued  over  a  i>eriod  of  thirty 
consecutive  years.  Colonel  Sanliorn 
served  with  gallantry  in  the  Civil  War, 
enlisting  on  Septeml)er  14,  IHOl,  from 
Chichester  as  a  njen)ber  of  Company 
I,  4th  New  Hampshire  volunteers. 
On  September  20  of  the  same  year 
he  was  made  .second  lieutenant.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  service  for  a  short 
period  and  was  immediately  appointed 
first  Lieutenant  of  Company  K  upon 


reinli-stment  on  June  12,  18C2.  On 
August  15.  1862,  he  was  appointed 
Captain  of  K  company  whi<'h  office 
he  held  wlien  he  was  discharged  on 
account  of  disability  on  November  2, 
1804. 

Many  are  the  deeds  of  valor  which 
are  told  of  Colonel  Kanborn.  but  none 
surpass  in  heroism  the  incident  which 
accured  at  the  ^  icge  of  Wagner.  The 


GoL  True  Sanborn 


men  of  the  Fourth  were  worn  and 
hcartl)roken  after  months  of  the  siege. 
On<'  day  when  a  detail  of  his  company 
was  hard  pre.^sed.  Captain  >anl:orn 
waived  his  rank  hikI  leaving  his  sword 
in  his  tent,  seix-d  a  ride  and  went  to 
the  front  lin«'  as  a  private  soldier  in 
order  to  lighten  the  detail  and  raise 
the  .spirits  of  his  eommand. 

Following  the  war,  Caj)tain  San- 
born was  actively  identified  with  the 
state  militia  for  years,  here  receiving 
his  title  of  Colonel.  He  wa-s  Ijorn  in 
Chichester  on  July  30,  1827.  and  re- 
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ccived  a  common  school  education. 
He  has  always  been  a  farmer  and  has 
established  considerable  reputation 
as  a  surveyor,  it  being  said  that  no 
man  in  his  section  could  estimate  the 
value  of  a  lumber  lot  closer  than  True 
Sanborn.  He  is  a  widower  with  six 
children.  He  attends  the  Methodi."*! 
church. 

Colonel  Sanborn  is  an  active  and 
popular  member  of  the  House  in  si)it«' 
of  his  eighty-eight  years.  As  is 
most  befitting,  he  is  a  member  of  the 


ready  to  speak  his  mind  on  any  one  of 
the  momentous  questions  that  arise  to 
be  settled  in  the  Hou.sc.  He  fathered 
the  bill  to  grant  municipal  suffrage 
to  women  of  New  Hampshire  and  his 
oratoriral  effort  in  behalf  of  the  bill 
was  none  the  less  a  masterpiece  be- 
cau.se  of  the  fact  that  the  measure 
was  defeated.  He  also  has  been  given 
credit  for  defeating  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  present  primary 
law  which  would  have  practically 
(Ic-^troyed  it.    As  a  member  of  the 


George  A.  Wood 


committee  on  military  affairs  and 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of 
this  committee.  Several  times  he  has 
filled  the  speaker's  chair  with  dignity 
and  ability  during  the  session. 


George  A.  Wood  of  Portsmouth, 
Ward  Two,  is  one  of  the  "big"  men 
who  represent  old  "Strawberry  Bank  " 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
he  is  big  in  physical  proportions  as 
well  as  in  mental  ability.  Mr.  Wood 
is  probably  as  well  known  as  any  mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  he  is  always 


committee  on  revision  of  statutes  and 
also  the  committee  on  engrossed 
bills,  he  finds  plenty  to  do  in  the  com- 
mittee rooms  and  makes  the  most  of 
his  opportunity  to  thus  serve  the  state. 

Mr.  Wood  was  born  in  South 
Acworth  on  August  24,  1862,  and 
received  his  early  education  there  and 
at  the  Vermont  Academy.  He  is 
married  and  has  four  children. 

Mr.  Wood  has  also  been  active 
in  municipal  affairs  and  was  alderman 
in  the  city  of  Portsmouth  for  two 
years.    For  many  years  he  was  Dep- 
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uty  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  at 
Portsmouth,  eoinmcneinK  under  his 
father,  the  late  ('ol.  James  A.  Wood 
of  Arworth.  who  was  long  one  of  the 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  State.  His  wife,  Mary 
K  Wood,  is  well  known  as  a  leader  in 
club  life  and  in  Kqual  SufTragc  work. 


IIahry  K.  Rogers  is  one  of  the 
three  DenKxrats  who  rejire.sents  the 
lively  and  interesting  town  of  Pem- 


Uarry  KL.  R  oft  en 


broke  in  the  legislature  of  1913.  Liv- 
ing on  the  Pembroke  side  of  the  village 
of  »Suneook,  he  has  ever  been  mindful 
of  the  welfare  of  his  town  and  made 
a  fine  record  during  his  three  years  a.s 
a  selectman. 

He  was  born  in  Bow,  May  II,  188G, 
and  received  his  education  in  Pem- 
broke and  at  the  Concord  Fligh  School, 
graduating  from  Dartmouth  with 
the  class  of  1908.  He  is  married,  has 
one  child  and  is  a  Protestant.  At 
present  he  is  well  known  throughout 
central  New  Hampshire  as  a  whole- 
sale lumber  man,  being  engaged  in 
buying  and  operating  woodlots.  He 
also  does  considerable  civil  engineer- 


ing work.  He  is  affiliated  with  the 
following  fraternal  organizations  and 
clubs:  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  Moose, 
Msusons,  Knights  Templars,  Shriners, 
Suncook  Club  and  Suncook  Valley 
Fish  and  (Jame  .\ssociation.  He  is 
president  of  the  latter  organization 
and  tis  its  head  has  done  much  toward 
the  propagation  and  conservation  of 
fish  and  game  in  Merrimack  county. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Hou.se  com- 
mittee on  banks. 


Paul  Latwnte 


Pall  L.\bonte  is  a  solid  substan- 
tial Democrat  who  represents  the 
third  ward  of  the  town  of  Somers- 
worth,  a  solid  substantial  Democratic 
city  where  Republicans  are  as  scarce 
as  Progressives  are  today  in  the 
state. 

He  was  born  in  Canada,  February 
10,  1877,  and  educated  at  Ix*vis  in  tlu; 
Province  of  (Quebec.  He  conducts 
probably  the  largest  grocery  business 
in  Somersworth,  is  married  and  a 
Catholic. 

Mr.  Labontc  has  had  as  wide  an 
experience  in  municipal  affairs  jus 
any  man  in  the  state,  having  served 
his  city  as  councilman,  city  clerk  and 
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mayor.  Hv  mado  a  fine  rcrord  while 
acting  in  the  hitter  capacity.  He  i.s 
a  memF)cr  of  the  KIk.s.  Kagles,  A.  C. 
A.,  C.  O.  F.,  U.  S.  J.  H..  and  A.  F. 


WiLLi.\M  J.  Ahkhn  of  Ward  Nine, 
Concord,  is  now  .serving  his  tenth 
term  in  tlie  House.  He  wa,s  horn 
in  Concord  on  May  19,  18o'),  and 
following  a  puhlie  school  education 
entered  into  politics  where  he  has 
been  prominent  ever  since.  He  ha.s 
served  as  a  county  commissioner, 
deputy  sherilT  and  jailer  and  has 
long  Ijeen  the  efficient  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  ( 'or- 
rections.  Mr.  Ahern  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  appro|)riations 
and  of  the  committee  on  rules  in  the 
House  this  year  and  is  one  of  the 
strong  leaders  of  the  minority  jiarty. 
He  is  considered  the  best  parliamen- 
tarian in  the  Hou.se  and  has  straight- 
ened out  many  a  seemingly  hopeless 
tangle  through  his  intimate  knowle<lge 
of  the  rules  of  procedure. 


Vra n  k  LIN  Pie rce C u ktis  had  served 
the  interests  of  Ward  Two.  Concord, 
so  successfully  as  a  member  of  the 
legislatures  of  191  land  lOl.'ithat  the 
citizens  of  "Eastside"  returned  him 
to  the  present  House.  He  is  actively 
interested  in  the  development  of 
agriculture  in  the  state  and  jjrohably 
for  this  retison  takes  an  oven  deeper 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  committ<'(' 
on  agricultural  rollege  than  he  wouhi 
otherwi.se.  He  if;  also  a  member  of  the 
state  library  committee. 

Horn  February  12.  ISoO.  the  s(mi  of 
the  late  Ceorge  H.  and  Harriett 
(I>ougee)  Curtis,  he  was  educated  in 
the  publi<^  schools  and  by  private 
tutors.  His  parents  having  moved 
to  East  Concord  when  he  was  but  a 
year  oUl,  Mr.  Curtis  as  a  young  man 
became  interested  in  the  .-ilTairs  of 
that  section  of  the  city  and  through 
his  work  as  a  newspap<T  reporter 
and  correspondent  was  al)le  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  every  pluv^e  of 
life  in  Ward  Two.    .\lways  a  Demo- 


crat, he  has  been  ward  clerk  for  over 
tw^enty  years;  has  been  a  supervisor 
of  the  checklist  for  two  terms  and  has 
also  represented  his  ward  in  the  city 
government  as  an  alderman  for  two 
terms. 

He  is  affiliated  with  several  frater- 
nal organizations,  attends  the  Con- 
gregational and  Episcopal  churches 
of  his  ward  and  for  the  la.st  two  years 
serve* I  as  clerk  of  the  Concord^dis- 
trict  police  court. 


1 

Prank  P.  CurtU 

CiCAHLKs  W.  ToHKY  of  TcmpIc  is 
the  lea<ling  Progressive  member  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Hepre.xentatives  and  a 
young  man  whose  pleasing  |H'rsonality, 
comprehensive  power  of  reasoning 
and  forceful  argumcjits  have  gained 
for  him  many  fri<Mids.  He  always  has 
an  attentive  audience  when  he  takes 
the  floor  to  speak  and  whether  he  be 
arguing  the  jxipular  or  unpopular 
side  he  holds  the  members'  attention 
until  he  is  through.  No  one  thinks 
for  Tobev.  That  fact  is  evident  to 
anyone  who  enjoys  his  accpiaintance, 
even  for  the  short  space  of  an  hour. 

He  was  particularly  successful 
early  in  the  session  in  his  fight  to 
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have  the  South  Side  higliway  go  over 
Temple  mountain,  where  it  was 
originally  laid  out  l>y  the  Felker 
administration,  and  his  triumph  over 
the  strong  opposition  which  wanted 
the  location  changed,  was  a  particu- 
larly noteworthy  one. 

Mr.  Tobey  wa.s  l)orn  in  Hoxbury, 
Mass,  on  July  22,  1880,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Hoston  pul)lic  schools 
and  in  the  Roxbury  Latin  school.  He 
is  a  farmer  who  specializes  in  the  rais- 


Gharlea  W.  Tob«y 


ing  of  f)()ultry;  is  married  and  has 
four  children.  In  religion  he  is  ji 
liaptist.  Mr  Tobey  has  been  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  aflfairs  of 
the  town  of  Temple,  being  a  selectman 
and  chairman  of  the  school  committee. 

In  the  Housj'  he  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  revision  of  statutes. 


John  C.  Huckins,  of  Ashland,  is  a 
young  Progressive  member  of  the 
House,  whose  name  must  be  added  to 
that  honorable  list  of  successful  New 
Hampshire  jihysicians  who  have  been 
public-spirited  enough  to  give  a  part 
of  their  valual>le  time  to  tlie  needs  of 
the  body  politic.  Mr.  Huckins  has 
been  (juitc  a  little  in  the  litr.elight 


during  the  present  se.s.sion  of  the 
House,  he  having  argued  strongly  on 
the  floor  against  the  bill  to  do  away 
with  compulsory  vaccination  and 
having  done  much  work  in  favor  of 
the  car  stake  bill  which  passed  the 
House.  He  also  did  consi«lerable 
work  in  behalf  of  the  single-headed 
fish  and  game  commission  and  has  been 
not  only  a  regular,  but  an  interested 
attendant  upon  all  sessions. 

Mr.   Huckins  was  born  in  New 


Jobn  C.  Huckins 


Hampton  on  December  24,  1878.  He 
WHS  educatj'd  at  the  New  Hampton 
Literary  Institution  'and  graduated 
from  the  Haltimore  Medical  College 
with  the  chiss  of  1904.  He  practices 
as  a  physician,  is  a  Protestant  and  a 
member  of  the  various  state  and 
county  medical  societies.  He  is  affili- 
ated with  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  Mr.  Huckins  is 
married  and  has  one  son. 

Aside  from  his  interest  in  the  afTairs 
of  state,  he  has  been  a  prominent 
figure  in  town  affairs  at  Ashland,  is 
now  serving  his  second  term  as.s«»lect- 
man.  He  is  a  member  of  the  House 
committees  on  public  health  and 
school  for  feel)le-minded. 
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Bertram  Blaisdell  of  Meredith 
is  one  of  the  Democratic  minority  in 
the  House  and  a  man  wlio  has  gained 
considerable  prominence  at  this  ses- 
sion by  reason  of  the  active  interest 
he  has  displayed  in  the  work  of  the 
judiciary  committee,  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  and  also  in  the  general 
work  of  the  House. 

Born  in  Meredith  on  April  13.  1869, 
the  son  of  Philip  D.  and  Jane  Leavitt 
Blaisdell,  he  attended  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Tilton  Seminary. 


two  children  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  church. 

Under  the  adminit^tration  of  Gov- 
ernor Felker,  Mr.  Blaisdell  was  ap- 
pointed special  justice  of  the  Laconia 
District  court,  which  included  in  its 
jurisdictions  the  city  of  Laconia  and 
the  towns  of  Meredith,  New  Hamp- 
ton, Gilford  and  Center  Harbor.  As 
police  court  justice  he  gave  the  great- 
est possible  satisfaction,  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  faculty  of  tempering 
justice  with  clemency  to  just  the 
proper  degree. 


Bertram  UlaisdcU 

He  graduated  from  Brown  University 
with  the  cIjiss  of  1892  and  was  prin- 
cipal of  Meredith  High  school  for 
three  years  following  his  graduation. 
He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law 
with  the  Hon.  S.  W.  Rollins'  and  fol- 
lowing his  admittance  to  the  bar  in 
1897  he  opt'ned  an  office  in  Meredith 
where  he  still  continues  to  practice. 

He  has  been  very  active  in  town 
affairs  and  at  the  present  time  is 
chairman  of  the  school  board.  He 
has  servetl  a-s  a  trustee  of  the  Mere- 
dith Village  Savings  bank  and  is  a 
meml)cr  of  Chocorua  Lodge,  No.  83, 
A.  F.  and  A.  M.    He  is  married,  has 


Georfte  I.  Leifthton 

Georjje  L  Leiciitox,  representa- 
tive from  Ward  Two,  Dover,  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  of  that  city,  lis 
is  evi(lciic«'il  by  the  fact  that  he  re- 
ci'ived  by  far  the  highest  vote  of  any 
of  the  six  camlidatcs  from  his  ward. 
.Always  a  steadfast  Uepublican,  Mr. 
Leighton  has  i)reviously  served  his 
party  and  city  as  a  dch-gate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1902 
and  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  19()7. 

I'orn  and  educated  in  N'ermont,  a 
barber  by  trade,  but  also  proprietor 
of  a  modern  restaurant  in  the  city 
of   his   adoi)tion,    Mr.    Lcight«)n  is 
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married,  is  a  Protestant  and  among 
the  fraternal  organizations,  is  a  Mason, 
Knight  of  Malta  and  Reil  Man. 

In  the  present  session  he  is  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
railroads  and  claims. 


Hon.  James  O.  Lyford,  Represen- 
tative from  Ward  Four,  a  leading  fig- 
ure in  the  Republican  party  of  New 
Hampshire  for  many  years,  and  an 
active  member  of  the  House  in  this 
and  previous  sessions,  is  a  native  of 
Boston,  Maiss.,  born  June  28,  1853, 
but  removed  to  Canterbury  in  early 
life,  where  he  passed  his  childhood 
and  youth.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  Tilton  Semi- 
nary, studied  law,  l)ut  entered  jour- 
nalism and  political  life,  in  which  he 
has  been  active  and  conspicuous. 
He  was  a  delegate  from  Canterbun*' 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1876,  and  from  Ward  Four,  Concord 
in  those  of  1902  and  1912,  and  repre- 
sented the  latter  also  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  1893,  1895,  and  1897,  serv- 
ing on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as 
during  the  present  session,  and  tak- 
ing a  prominent  part  in  both  com- 
mittee work  and  debate.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  State  Bank  Com- 
mission from  1887  to  1895;  City 
Auditor  of  Concord  from  1890  to 
-  1898  and  U.  S.  Naval  Officer  at  the 
port  of  Boston  from  1S98  to  1913. 
He  is  married,  has  one  son,  is  a  Uni- 
tarian and  a  member  of  the  Wono- 
lancet  Club  and  Capital  Grange  of 
Concord,  of  the  Algoncjuin  and  City 
Clubs  of  Boston,  and  the  Derryfield 
Club  of  Manchester. 


James  E.  French  of  Moulton- 
borough  is  now  serving  his  eleventh 
term  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  fact  he  has  be- 
come so  much  of  a  "fixture"  in  the 
House  that  delegations  of  school 
children  visiting  the  legislature  with 
their  teacher,  always  ask  to  have 
"Jim"  French  pointetl  out  to  them. 
Until  a  Democratic  aflministration 
drove  him  to  a  second  place  last  year 


he  had  always  headed  the  committee 
on  appropriations,  and  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  with  the  "G.  O.  P." 
back  in  the  saddle  in  the  Granite 
State,  Mr.  French  is  again  directing 
the  affairs  of  this  important  com- 
mittee as  its  chairman.  Aside  from 
his  experience  in  the  House  he  has 
served  one  term  in  the  senate  and  was 
a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1912.  He  was  collector 
of  internal  revenue  from  1889  to 
1893  and  a  railroad  commissioner 
from  1S79  to  1883.* 


Dr.  Enrln  W.  Ilodadon 


Ervin  W.  Hodsdon,  M.  D.,  Repub- 
lican representative  from  the  town 
of  Ossipee,  was  born  there  on  April 
8,  186;}.  the  son  of  Edward  P.  and 
Emma  B.  (Demerritt)  Hodsdon.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  town,  at  Dover  High  School, 
Phillip.s  Exeter  Academy  and  gradu- 
ated from  Washington  University  at 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  in  the  class  of  1884, 
with  the  degree  of  M.  D. 

Following  his  gra<luation  he  was 


•  For  portrait,  see  page  35. 
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interne  in  the  City  Hospital  at  St. 
Louis  for  two  years  after  which  he 
went  to  Dover  where  he  engaged  in 
practice.  Later  he  removed  to  (  "enter 
Sandwich  and  afterwards  to  0.ssi|>ce, 
where  he  has  lived  for  the  past 
nineteen  years. 

Doctor  Ilodsdon,  like  innumerable 
other  New  Hampsiiire  physician.^?, 
has  found  time  to  assist  in  the  man- 
agement of  town  and  state  affairs. 
In  Ossipce  he  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  development  of  the 
town  and  is  at  the  pres«'nt  time  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  i*eiectmen.  For 


Cirange,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society  and  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. In  the  Hou.se  he  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  state  hospital 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
public  health.  He  is  the  father  of  the 
bill  making  f)rovision  for  the  parole 
of  in.sane  patients.  Doctor  Hodsdon 
is  seldom  heard  on  the  floor  in  de!)ate. 
preferring  to  do  his  work,  and  he 
accomplishes  a  great  deal,  in  the  com- 
mittee rooms.  OssiiMM}  would  do  well 
to  return  Doctor  Hodsdon  to  the  legis- 
lature two  vears  hence. 


r 


John  U.  M.  Clettiiner 


twelve  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
school  committee  and  has  been  town 
clerk.  For  seventeen  years  he  was 
postma-ster  and  has  Ikhmi  a  nu'inbcr  of 
the  board  of  health  ever  since  he  ha.*! 
been  in  the  town.  He  also  ln'ld  th<' 
position  of  medical  referee  for  ( "arroll 
County  for  a  i)erioil  of  ten  years  and 
is  physician  to  Carroll  Coimty  farm. 

Doctor  Hodsdon  is  uiirniirried.  is 
a  Methodist  and  affiliali'<l  with  the 
following  fraternal  organizations:  Im- 
proved Order  of  Ited  Men.  Masons. 


John  G.  NL  (Ilk.ss.ner  represents 
Bethlehem  in  the  Housi;  of  Represen- 
tatives and  that  he  really  does  repre- 
sent the  entire  town,  Republicans, 
Democrats  and  Progressives  alike,  is 
quite  evident  when  one  learns  that 
he  received  174  votes  and  four  other 
unwilling  candidates  divided  up  fifteen 
scattering  votes  among  themselves 
for  representative  at  the  last  election. 
The  fact  that  he  was  born  in  ('hicago 
in  1S71  and  was  educated  at  Harvard 
in  no  way  counts  again.><t  John  Cless- 
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ner  in  Bcthlclu'in,  for  the  rural  popu- 
lation and  the  transient  hay  fever 
guests  alike  proelaini  him  to  be  a  far- 
seeing,  generous  and  public-spirited 
citizen. 

He  is  the  owner  and  manager  of  a 
large  country  estate  in  the  famous 
little  mountain  town  of  hotels;  is 
married  and  has  four  children.  He 
owns  considerable  property  in  Beth- 
lehem which  he  is  always  improving 
in  one  way  and  another,  always  seek- 
ing to  benefit  his  fellow  townsmen. 

He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Repul)- 
lican  caucus  and  directed  the  speak- 
ers' bureau  for  the  Republican  State 
committee  in  the  campaign  of  1914. 
For  thest?  rca.sons  he  is  widely  known 
aside  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  legislature  and  that  of  two 
years  ago.  A  most  una.'^suming  gentle- 
man, he  is  seldom  heard  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  rarely,  if  ever,  speaks 
in  debate. 

There  is  no  busier  man  in  the  House 
than  he,  however,  for  he  is  clerk  of 
the  important  judiciary  committee, 
one  of  the  most  exacting  positions  that 
falls  to  the  lot  of  any  member.  Two 
years  ago  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committees  on  appropriations  and 
forestry  and  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  on  cross-state  highways. 

Mr.  Cilessner's  friends,  and  he  has 
a  hast  of  them  in  the  state,  expect 
that  a  term  in  the  Senate  may  be 
followed  a  few  years  from  now  with 
the  announcement  of  his  candidacy 
for  the  highest  office  of  governor. 


Charles  E.  Tilton,  member  of 
the  present  legislature  from  the  town 
of  Tilton  which  was  so  named  in 
honor  of  his  father,  the  late  Charles 
E.  Tilton,  is  .serving  his  second  term 
as  representative  and  is  a  member  of 
the  important  judiciary  committee. 
He  was  born  in  Tilton,  May  G,  1887, 
received  his  education  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  Ma-ssachusctts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Harvard,  Technology  and  Univer- 
sity clubs;  he  is  also  a  thirty-second 


degree  Mason.  He  is  marrie<l,  has 
one  son,  antl  in  religion  is  an  Episco- 
palian. 

In  iiolitics  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Tilton 
has  figured  prominently,  for  in  1912 
he  was  made  a  presidential  elector, 
was  elected  to  tlie  state  legislature 
at  the  same  time  and  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  Major  on  the  staff  of 
(Jovernor  Felker.    He  has  also  served 


Major  Charlca  E.  TUton 


jis  clerk  of  the  Democratic  state  con- 
vention and  chairman  of  the  Belknap 
County  delegation.  Mr.  Tilton  is 
one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 
Hou.se,  and  although  he  is  not  often 
heard  on  the  floor,  he  takes  the  closest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  constit- 
uents and  of  the  commonwealth. 

Hknky  W.  Kkves  won  his  election 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  town  of  Haverhill  as  a  straipht 
Republican,  nothing  more,  and  al- 
though no  member  of  the  legislature 
has  more  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the 
state  than  he,  it  is  seldom  if  ever  that 
his  voice  is  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  debate.    A  nicmber  of  tho 
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important  cominittet!  on  appropria- 
tions, his  keen  intellect  and  sound 
judRnicnt  is  here  deeply  appreciated. 

Mr.  Keyes  has  long  been  in  public 
life  in  the  state,  having  served  for  ten 
years,  1903-13,  as  a  member  of  the 
license  commission,  with  Cyrus  Little 
of  Manchester  and  Judge  John  Kivel 
of  Dover.  His  friends  are  even  now 
insisting  that  his  wide  knowledge  of 
the  inner  workings  of  this  important 
commission  would  make  him  a  most 
valuable  man  to  the  state  Jis  a  member 
of  th(!  new  commission  which  is  soon  to 


suits,  his  beautiful  farm  at  Haverhill 
i)eing  one  of  the  show  places  of  the 
townshif),  Mr.  Keyes  hjis  a  variety  of 
other  business  interests  l>eing  a  di- 
rector of  the  (Connecticut  and  Pas- 
sumpsic  Railroad  and  vice-president 
of  the  Nashua  River  Paper  Company. 
He  is  married  and  is  a  Mason  and  a 
Patron  of  Husbandry. 

No  man  can  claim  a  more  heartfelt 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  town  than 
Mr.  Keyes  has  in  Haverhill  where  he 
has  served  many  terms  as  a  selectman. 
Anything  that  tends  for  the  better- 


HoB.  Henry  W.  Keyc* 


be  appointed  by  Governor  Spaulding. 

Mr.  Keyes  was  born  in  the  neigh- 
boring state  of  Vermont,  which  com- 
monwealth has  given  the  (Jranite 
Sta(e  a  great  number  of  men  who 
became  prominent  in  public  life. 
The  town  of  his  l)irth  was  Newbury 
and  the  date,  May  23,  1863.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Boston  public  schools, 
at  Adams  Academy  and  at  Harvard 
College,  graduating  from  the  latter 
institution  with  the  class  of  1887. 
Although  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 


ment  of  agricultural  conditions,  either 
in  his  section  or  any  part  of  the  state 
elicits  the  entire  sympathy  of  this 
Haverhill  farmer  and  he  has  served 
as  a  trustee  of  the  iState  Agricultural 
college  at  Durham.  Aside  from  his 
ten-years'  term  of  .service  as  a  license 
commissioner,  Mr.  Kej'es  was  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  general  court  in  1891 
and  1893  and  a  senator  in  19()3. 

He  is  a  man  of  niarked  personality 
and  endowed  with  large  mental  abil- 
ity.   As  a  business  man  he  luus  .shown 
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rare  judgment  and  as  a  public  serv- 
ant he  has  acted  in  a  most  creditable 
manner  which  could  not  have  been 
but  a  credit  and  honor  to  his  constit- 
uents. In  fact,  many  of  his  friends 
see  in  him  a  strong  gubernatorial 
candidate  to  head  the  Republican 
party  in  1916. 


land  Academy  and  president  of  the 
People's  Trust  Company.  He  has 
been  commissioned  on  several  occa- 
sions to  represent  the  town  in  affairs 
of  state,  l)eing  a  member  of  the 
legislature  in  1875-76  and  1913  and 
delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1912.    On  December  11, 


Thomas  P.  Waterman's  popularity 
as  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  town  of  I^ebanon 
is  well  attested  by  the  fact  thai  ho 
received  more  votes  than  any  of  the 
other  nine  candidates.  Although  his 
voice  is  seldom  heard  on  the  floor  in 
debate,  he  is  faithful  in  attendance 
and  is  careful  to  throughly  under- 
stand every  measure  before  he  is 
called  upon  to  vote.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Hou.'iC  committee  on  Ranks. 

Mr.  Waterman,  a  descendant  of 
Silas  Waterman,  one  of  the  first  .set- 
tlers of  Ix'banon,  was  born  in  that 
town  on  December  10,  1843,  the  son 
of  Silas  and  Sarah  (Wood)  Waterman. 
He  was  educated  at  Kimball  Union 
Academy,  Meriilen,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber all  of  his  life.  He  is  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  and  among  the  fraternal 
orders  with  which  he  is  affiliated  arc: 
Masons,  U^banon  Grange,  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  the  Mascoira  Valley  Po- 
mona Grange  and  the  Langdon  Club 
of  Lebanon. 

He  has  always  taken  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  town  of  his  birth,  hav- 
ing served  as  selectman  for  fifteen 
years,  chairman  of  the  school  board 
for  three  years,  public  library  trustee, 
chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the  Rock- 
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ThoniM  P.  Waterman 

1886,  Mr.  Waterman  was  unite<l  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Rosamond  Wood. 

Although  a  man  of  advanced  years, 
Mr.  Waterman  has  kept  full}'  abreast 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  was  glad 
to  register  his  vote  in  the  House  in 
favor  of  the  abolishment  of  capital 
puiiislinient,  the  prohibition  measure 
and  woman's  suffrage. 
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THE  LIBBY  MUSEUM  OF  WOLFEBORO 


On  the  shore  of  Tuftonhoro  Bay 
in  Lake  WinniiH^saukpo,  there  stands 
a  unique  institution.  Tlie  thouKlit 
of  establishing  the  nius<-uni  at  Wolfe- 


Dr.  Henry  F.  Libbr 


boro  has  been  maturing  since  UKX). 
The  structure  is  of  concrete,  120  feet 
long  by  -10  feet  in  width. 

Few  New  England  communities  can 
boast  as  complete  an  institution  for 
the  preservation,  study  and  per|>et na- 
tion of  the  flowers  and  native  animals 
of  the  Northland  as  is  posses.sed  by 
the  little  town  of  Wolfeboro.  N.  H.. 
where  the  Libby  Museum  has  been 
built  and  maintained  by  l^r.  Henry 
F.  Lil)l)y.  who  is  retiring  from  the 
practice  of  »lentistrv  at  36G  f'ommon- 
wealth  Avenue,  Hoston  that  he  may 
follow  more  closely  his  lifelong  interest 
in  natural  history.  Inside  the  mu- 
seum there  is  already  a  remarkable 
collection  of  birtls,  aninials,  insects, 
and  the  vegetable  specimens  of  the 
region.  Doctor  Libby  has  discovered 
a  new  method  of  mounting  tin*  smaller 


objects  whij'h  is  a  distinct  imj)rove- 
ment  over  the  old  ones.  This  in- 
vention has  been  adopted  l)y  Har- 
vanl  I'niversity  for  mounting  the 
Rliischka  (lla'is  flower  models.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  this  mount  is 
that  it  will  not  shrink,  swell  or  dis- 
color, it  is  alisolutely  while  and  is 
homogenous,  having  an  egg-shell  gloss. 
Specimens  may  be  wired  upon  it  with 
ea.se,  such  a.s  minerals,  gras.sos.  flowers 
and  even  feathers.  Last  but  not  least 
of  its  merits  is  in  the  use  of  a  common 
U'ad  pencil  for  writing  any  text  or 
cla.ssification  that  h  required.  All 
errors  in  stwlling  or  wording  may  be 
correcU'd  by  erasing  the  markings 
with  a  penknife,  or  any  change  may 
!)('  made  without  injury  to  the  mount. 
The  graphite  of  the  pencil  becomes 
absolutely  permanent,  as  has  been 
proven  during  the  last  eighteen  years. 
.\nother  invention  is  a  sealed,  glass 
cylinder,  for  holding  bird  skins,  which 
promises  to  preserve  the  color  of  the 
skins,  and  keep  them  absolutely  .safe 
from  parasites,  but  the  mo.st  valuable 
advantage  would  be  for  school  pur- 
poses, as  the  cylinders  could  be 
handled,  without  injury. 

The  museum  is  designed  primarily 


Dr.  Libby 's  Museum 


to  show  the  fauna  and  flora  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  space  is  not  too 
small  in  this  building  for  the  complete 
fiilfilment  of  the  purpose.    There  is 
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plenty  of  space  for  such  progressive 
changes  as  may  sc  in  oxpedient  in 
the  future.  A  small  aitiuretum  is 
under  way,  also  as  a  corollary  to  the 
main  onterpnso,  intended  for  trees 
indigenous  to  ew  Hampshire-  There 
are  several  acres  of  ground  about  the 
museum,  and  a  clearing  has  been 
made  for  the  ])lantinp;  of  new  trees 
and  shrubti.  One  tract  is  stocked 
with  white  pine  seedlings,  of  which 
24,000  havf  bet'n  plani rd  in  the 
last  eight  years.  The  collector  is  in* 
terested  in  the  promotion  of  forestry 
study. 

During  the  last  two  years  Doctor 
Libby  has  been  making  an  exhaustive 
study  of  comparative  animal  ap]H  > 
direst  and  comparative  dentition.  The 
purpose  of  this  study,  has  been  to 
learn  what  are  nature's  efforts  in 


maintaining  or  eliminating  the  appen- 
dix and  noodlefs  teeth  by  specimens 
of  herbivoruuij,  caruivorouri  and  hu- 
man types,  and  he  is  well  prepared  to 
illustrat(>  the  iwvth  or  uselessness  of 
these  organs.^  in  association  with 
other  progressive  movements  he  has 
deemed  it  wise  to  open  the  museum 
and  its'  grounds  free  to  the  public, 
witliuut  the  care  of  a  custodian,  as  lie 
has  unbounded  f«th  in  the  honesty 
of  humanity. 

Doctor  Libby  is  a  iiot^touian  by 
adoption.  He  was  bom  in  Tuffcon- 
horo.  and  liad  his  first  apprenticeship 
in  dentistry  at  Wolfehoro.  Ijnter  he 
went  to  the  Harvard  Dental  School. 

txjught  the  Wolfeboro  estate  in 
Kssi  where  lie  now  resides.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  present  l^islature  f  rom 
Wolfeboro. 


"THOU  SHALT  NOT  KILL" 
By  Stewxrt  EwreU  Horn 

As  through  this  changeful  world  we  live  our  day, 

In  gladness,  sadness,  donlits  and  fears  and  teairSi 
One  friend  is  always  near  to  lead  tlie  way, 

And  stand  by  us  through  all  the  passing  years. 
The  Bible  is  that  friend,  that  friend  in  need. 

That^ou  all  things  has  something  good  to  say, 
Something  that  is  the  rarest  gem,  indeed, 

That  ever  sparkled  in  the  light  of  day. 

"Thuu  Shalt  Not  Kill" — It  speaka  in  accentii  thrilled, 

Yet  in  all  ages  and  in  all  earth's  lands, 
Warm,  human  blood  has  countless  times  been  spilledi 

By  brutal,  cold,  relentless  human  hands. 
And  e'en  the  law,  so  upright  and  so  just, 

Has  many  times  ignored  the  Bible's  cry, 
And  bent  itself,  as  would  one  filled  \iith  lust, 

When  it  has  told  a  human  life  to  die. 

Oh,  man!    Oh,  law,  pray  heed  the  Good  Book,  grandt 

'Tis  not  for  you  to  take  away  sweet  life; 
Leave  that  to  Him  who  guides  and  rules  the  land, 

Who  stills  and  scatters  each  and  ev'rv  strife. 
"Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill!"    Write  that  in  letters  deep 

Upon  your  mind  and  heart,  yo.s,  let  it  fill 
Your  being;  those  are  words  that  ne'er  should  sleep: 

"Thou  iShalt  Not  KiU!"  mankind,  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill!" 


. ;  v^oogle 


THE  NORTH  CONWAY  MOUNT  KEARSARGE 

By  EUi  ii  Mcliobtrts  Mason 


The  condition  Arising  from  a  re- 
cent decision  of  the  United  States 
Geographical  Board  of  Washington, 
as  to  tne  name  of  a  certain  widoly 
known  New  Hampshire  mountain, 
fleems  analogous  to  the  one  set  be- 
fore  Samantha  Allen  when  she  told 
Josiab  that  she  had  written  a  book 
which  would  change  public  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  Woman  Suffrage: 
Jonah  said,  "But  who  m  going  to 
read  the  book?  I  am  not  going  to 
pay  out  money  to  hire  folks  to  read 
your  book!" 

The  Oeofirupliical  Hoard  has  niU^d 
tliat  tlio  mountain  which  Abrahaui 
Lincf)li;  ^s  eretary  of  the  Navy  de- 
clared to  1)0  " uluiucstionably  the 
finest  mountain  in  New  Hampshire," 
Mount  Kearsarge,  shall  h«eafter  be 
known  as  Mount  Peciuawkct. 

But  who  is  noing  to  call  it  Mount 
Pequawkct?  The  people  who  live  in 
the  whole  East  Side  White  Mountain 
region,  whose  forefathers  for  genera- 
tions have  lived  and  died  here,  those 
people  have  never  themselvee  called, 
or  heard  their  stately  mountain  called 
Pequawket — unless  indeed  in  good- 
natured  ridicule  of  the  attempt  by 
residents  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Merrinmrk  County  KearsarRe  Moun- 
tain to  rename  the  already  thoroughly 
satisfactorily  named  Carroll  County 
Mount  Kearsartie. 

An  ardent  advocate  of  this  cliange 
of  name  wrote  in  April,  1876- -for 
this  is  a  very  old  stoiy — ^that  ''the 
debate  concerning  the  name  of  the 
mountain  in  Carroll  County  has  arisen 
perhaps  in  part  from  a  desire  of  the 
inhaltifant.s  in  that  section  iiow  an- 
nually visited  by  hundreds  of  people, 
to  give  notoriety  to  the  eminence  on 
which  they  look  with  so  much  ad- 
miration." 

Whether  or  not  anj^hing  is  being 
hinted  at  in  this,  is  not  for  us  to  say, 
but  very  certainly  the  stately  North 


Conway  Mountain  has  been  regarded 
by  "the  inhabitants  of  the  section" 
with  heightened  feelings  of  fond  loy- 
alty, since  the  memorable  victor}'  of 
the  United  States  Ship  Kearsarge  in 
her  engagement  with  the  cruiser 
Alabama  in  1864.  Very  certainly, 
too,  this  historic  bit,  n  worth-while 
memory-gem,  has  lent  i  ldi  i  interest 
to  the  sight  seeing  of  son  u  ut  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  nnnually  visiting  the 
whole  countrj'-eide. 

Why  should  the  name  be  changed? 
Obviously  not  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, as  the  Hogans  assert  tlieir 
elTorts  to  change  their  name  to 
Roman,  is  being  made^unless  per- 
haps the  Merrimack  Cnimty  residents 
would  be  happier  in  having  at  last 
succeeded  in  changing  the  cherished 
name  of  our  local  Fujiyama,  foisting 
on  the  venerable  summit  an  appella- 
tion that  would  brand  the  Pequawket 
dwellers  with  a  more  indelible  mark 
of  illiteracy  than  perhaps  they  really 
deserve.  For  "Pcquawkel,  in  the  In- 
<Uan  tongues,  varying  in  pronuncia- 
tion in  different  Indian  dialects,  and 
assuming  infinite  varieties  of  spelling 
in  English-American  writing,  means  a 
plain,  or  cleared,  open  land,  suitable 
for  cultivation."  Tn  this  section,  the 
name  was  definitely  given  to  the  Saco 
meadows  of  Fryeburg,  Maine,  and 
those  of  Conway,  New  Hamfwhire* 
the  adjoining  town. 

Frederick  Kidder  in  his  LovewelVn 
Fight,  says  that  the  word  "Pequaw- 
ket" is  from  peqTic  or  pequa,  crooked; 
auk,  place — the  hnai  et  or  ii,  having 
the  force  of  a  preposition,  tn,  to  wot; 
that  the  tenn  is  descriptive  of  the 
extraordinary  bend  of  the  Saco  river 
at  Frj'cburg.  The  Indian  tribe  that 
lived  and  fished  and  hunted,  and  bad 
their  headquarters  there,  were  called 
after  the  locality,  i.  c,  the  Pequawket 
Indians.  Our  local  Grange  is  folic- 
itoudy  named  Pequawket  Grange 
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and  the  grangers  tlunk  they  have 
proved  they  possess  poetic  apprecia- 
tion in  choosing,  for  an  agricultural 
organization,  a  title  which  means 
cultivable  land ! 

The  humble  scribbler  of  these  lines 
lays  no  claim  to  knowing  anything  of 
Indian  dialects,  but  she  had  a  friend, 
the  late  Hev.  Henjamin  Durgin  Kast- 
man  of  North  Conway,  who  spent 
much  study  on  them,  and  he  said  the 
name,  Kearsarge,  is  compounded  from 
the  names  of  the  sun,  Kesus,  dr  the 
moon,  Keahow,  heaven,  Keshuk:  Ke- 


childhood  days  from  lips  of  j)arents 
and  grandparents.  The  name  they 
gave,  shall  live.  Civilization  is  too 
far  advanced  to  cast  off  nanies  so  rich 
in  meaning,  in  memory,  and  forever 
glorious  in  the  glorious  surroundings 
of  North  Conway.  Thy  name  shall 
be  what  it  is,  Kearsarge,  forever. 
Amen."  . 

In  1816,  Philip  Carrigain,  the  then 
New  Hampshire  Secretary  of  State, 
made  a  nmp  of  New  Hampshire  on 
which  his  designation  of  the  North 
Conway   Kearsarge   mountain  was 


Mount  Kearnarge  from  Dlana'a  Bath  North  Conway 


BUS,  was  the  chariot  of  Ke-sha-mon- 
e-doo,  the  Great  Spirit,  the  ruler  of 
lesser  gods,  and  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  Eastman,  in  the  autumn  of 
1880,  on  the  moot  topic  of  the  Indian 
name,  wrote  impassionedly:  "Oh,  Ke- 
he-sa-he-gec  in  the  door  of  the  sky ; 

First  to  welcome  rays  of  light; 
First  the  sunbeams  to  invite. 

We  have  always  called  thee  Kear- 
sarge, that  still  shall  be  thy  name,  we 
will  not  divorce  thee  from  one  that 
looks  upon  thee  with  smiles  of  earliest 
day,  and  round  thy  seat  all  day  doth 
linger.  Thy  name  shall  remain  Kear- 
sarge forever.    We  heard  it  in  our 


"Pigwacket  formerly  Kearsarge"; 
but  nobody  in  the  region  would  call 
it  "Pigwacket."  And  so  it  went  on 
for  years;  guide-book  writers  and 
map-makers  generally  ignored  I'lg- 
tmcket  or  Pcquawket,  antl  wrote  "  Kiar- 
sarge,"  "Kearsarge"  or  "Kyarsarge" 
indiscriminately.  In  1864  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  passed  an  act 
chartering  "a  road  from  Kearsarge 
Village  in  Carroll  County,  to  the  top 
of  Kearsarge  mountain." 

And  in  1876  and  1877,  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club  took  active 
measures  to  linally  decide  on  a  per- 
manent name  for  the  Carroll  County 
mountain,  and  Messrs.  Charles  E. 
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Pay,  W.  G.  Nowell,  and  John  Worces- 
ter, were  appointed  a  committep  to 
investigate  the  records  of  tradition 
as  wdl  a«  historical  records,  whereby 
argument  miiKlif  he  found  to  suiiport 
a  choice  of  uauie.  Ail  this  tiniei 
residents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Merri- 
mack County  Kearsiirge  had  claimed 
that  "the  only  and  original  Kear- 
sarge,"  was  theirs.  At  the  June 
meeting  of  the  Appalachian  Club  in 
1877,  this  committee  submitted  their 
report,  the  gist  of  which  is  in  a  depo- 
amon  from  its  closing  paragraph: 
that  there  are  two  mountains  in  New 
Hampflhirc  numed  Kearsargc;  that  so 
far  as  they  were  able  to  judge,  "tJie 
name  is  equally  the  original  name  of 
both,  and  handed  down  by  unbroliea 
and  reliable  tradition." 

To  that  controversy  of  fourscore 
years  ago,  Judge  Lory  Odell — a  de- 
scendant of  the  Pigwackets  (Pequaw- 
kets)  as  the  residents  of  Fryebui^ 
used  to  be  fond  of  calling  tbeoiBelTes, 
at  that  time  living  in  Portsmouth,  and 
remembering  seventy  years  of  the  his- 
tory of  Kearsarge  in  Carroll  County, 
contributed  a  compelling  letter  in 
which  he  declared:  "I  should  as  soon 
think  of  changing  the  names  of  the 
Euphrates  or  the  Tigris,  as  that  of  our 
Kearsarge." 

"When  you  come  to  the  discussion 
remember  that  there  is  no  tradition 
among  the  settlers  of  the  upper  Saco, 
who  went  there  more  than  a  century 


ago,  of  any  time  when  the  mountain 

was  called  hy  any  other  name  than 
Kearsarge,  until  Carrigaiu  attempted 
in  1816  to  change  it  to  Pigwacket, 
which  attempt  has  been  a  total  failure 
up  to  the  present  date.  ...  I 
have  little  doubt  the  present  attempt 
to  make  a  change,  will  have  the  same 
fate  which  has  till  now  attended  that 
of  Carrigain." 

"Kearsarge  Village"  was  sbortraed 
tn  Kearsarge,  in  eonforminjc  to  the 
law  which  required  only  one  word  in 
post-office  addresses,  and  wouldn't 
the  hundreds  who  come  to  Kearsarge 
in  summer  be  astonished  next  sum- 
mer to  find  that  it  was  "  Pequawket," 
they  had  come  to? 

And  there  is  tlie  fur-famed  Kear- 
sarge House,  that  has  always  been  sup- 
posed to  be  named  after  the  moun- 
tain—is it  the  Pequawket  House  now? 
And  there's  Kearsarge  Hall;  alacka- 
day,  what  changes  there  are  going  to 
be! 

Many  are  blaming  Senator  Gallin- 
ger  and  criticisini?  him  sharply  for 
meddlesomeness;  but  it  seems  as  un- 
gracious as  it  certainly  is  stupid,  to 
accuse  a  man  as  cult  iired  as  to  litera- 
ture and  tradition,  as  he  is  gifted  in 
oratory,  of  a  lack  of  poetic  appreda- 
tiori,  of  H  lack  of  love  for  folk-lore — - 
and  of  heinji  unfamiliar  with  the  tra- 
ditional nomenclature  of  Now  Hamp- 
shire! One  can  not  really  believe 
that  he  had  a  thing  to  do  with  it. 


SLEEP 

By  Georgie  Rogers  Warner 

Yes,  I  know  just  wliat  people  say 

That  if  you  slco})  eight  hours  a  day 

You  have  slept  a  third  of  your  life  away. 

But  this  of  course  they  also  know. 

It  mntter?  not  whether  you  stay  or  go — 

To  get  the  best — there  is  in  us — out— 

And  have  lived  sixty  years — ^there  is  no  doubt 

It  is  bettor  for  us  as  well  as  our  (  harms 

To  lie  twenty  years  in  Morpheus'  arms. 


CLAREMONT  EQUAL  SUFFRAGE  ASSO- 
CIATION 


By  Clara 

The  C'laremmit  Equal  Suffrage  As- 
sociation was  urguaized  December  1, 
1904,  by  Miss  Mary  N.  Chase,  who 
was  state  president  at  that  time. 
There  were  twenty-five  charter  mem- 
bers,.  nine  men  and  sixteen  women. 
The  following  officers  were  «hoaen: 

President,  Clara  L.  Hunton; 

Vice-president,  Mrs.  El\nra  L.  lieed; 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Addie  M.  Stevens; 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Pierce; 

Auditors,  Mr.  Geo.  O'Neil  and  Mr. 
Robert  Sanders. 

December  2,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  home  of  the  president  and  a  ron- 
stitution  adopted.  Fur  two  years  the 
Associat  ion  field  monthly  meetings  at 
the  homes  of  its  membe^^^  T>iiring 
that  time  its  membership  increased  to 
nearly  forty,  twelve  of  whom  were 
men,  among  them  all  the  Protestant 
pastors.  The  meetinjrs  were  well  at- 
tended and  very  interctiting.  An 
eflfort  was  made  to  gain  as  much  infor- 
mation as  possilile  in  regard  to  tlie 
cause  of  "Votes  for  Women"  and  to 
pass  It  on.  Literature  was  distrib- 
uted; the  WonKin's  Journal  was  sub- 
scribed for  and  pa-ssed  from  member 
to  member.  One  meeting  was  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  "Peace,"  an- 
other, the  first  May  meeting,  to  a 
study  of  the  life  of  Lucy  Stone.  An- 
other meeting  celebrated  tho  Urtb- 
f!;iv  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  paid 
tribute  to  her  devoted  life.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Association,  two 
volumei  of  the  life  of  Susan  li.  An- 
thony were  placed  in  the  public  library. 
The  Association  presented  Stevens 
High  School  with  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Anthonv,  It  also  svipplied  the  library 
with  a  copy  of  the  Woman's  Journal. 
Contributions  were  sent  to  the  Nar 
tioniU  Compaign  fund.  Meml^ers 
also  secured  names  on  petitions  which 
were  sent  into  the  state  legishiture. 
The  August  meeting  of  each  year  was 


L.  Hunton  % 

hell!  at  the  riaremont  Junction  Camp 
Ground,  and  a  basket  picnic  enjoyed 
by  the  members  and  their  friends. 

.lime  0,  1W5.  Henry  H.  Hlackwell 
delivered  an  address  in  the  Univer- 
salist  church.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  the  .\ssociation  entertained  the 
State  Convention  in  the  Congrega- 
tionalist    church.     Rev.  Anna  H. 

.  Shaw  was  present  and  delivered  an 
address.  The  sarm'  \o&r  Mary  A. 
Towle  was  a  delegate  to  the  New 
England  meeting  in  Boston,  and  Rev. 
Virgil  V.  Johnson  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Xational  Convention  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  September  1,  1906,  Miss 
Mary  N.  Chase  gave  an  address  in  the , 
Baptist  church. 

In  1912  Clara  L.  Hunton  attended 
the  National  Convention  at  Louis- 
ville. Ky.,  as  a  delegate.  At  the  time 
of  the  September  1,  1006,  pubric  meet- 
ing, Clarissa  C.  Hunton,  mother  of  the 
president,  hiy  critically  ill  and,  on  Sep- 
t -Tiiber  10,  she  passed  to  the  spirit 
world.  From  that  time  until  Decem- 
ber, 1913,  meetings  were  diseontinued 
on  account  of  the  absence  from  town 
of  the  president,  as  no  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  felt  like 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  leader- 
sliip.  The  last  three  j'cars  of  the  presi- 
dent's absence  were  spent  in  Boon- 
ville,  in  Southern  Indiana.  In  August, 
lOK?,  she  returned  to  Claremont  and 
on  December  9,  1913,  meetings  of 
the  Association  were  resumed.  Four 
members  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs, 

.  Kate  Cushman  and  renewed  their  alle- 
giance to  the  cause  of  "Votes  for 
Women."  The  members,  besides  the 
hostess,  were  Mrs.  Klvira  L.  Reed, 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Towle  and  Clara  L. 
Hunton.  The  secretary,  Mrs.  Marian 
D.  O'Xeil,  during  the  intervening 
years,  had  moved  to  Salrni,  Oregon. 
She  writes  that  she  has  voted  several 
times  and  finds  it  very  interesting. 
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Tilt  (iron lie  Moitthbj 


The  pafusing  years  havo  hrouf^ht 
cllanf^p^toth(' Association.  Four mcm- 
bcrs  have  passed  from  earth,  among 
them  the  first  secretary,  Mrs.  A<hlie 
M.  Stevens,  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Par- 
tridge, a  very  tlevoted  meml  er,  who 
had  spent  many  years  of  her  lif»'  in 
earnest  work  for  the  cau.se  of  teinper- 
ance.  through  the  Woman's  Christian 
Tenip<'ran(e  I  iiion.  and  for  whom  the 
C'laremont  I'nion  is  now  nam«'(l.  Mrs. 
Partridge  brought  greetings  from  the 
State  W.  C.  T.  I',  to  the  State  Con- 
vention when  held  in  Clarenont,  in 


fully  paid  their  dues  which  went  to  the 
State  work.  \  few  have  come  in 
since  the  monthly  meetings  have  been 
resumed  and  now  there  are  fifteen 
members  —  three  men  and  twelve 
women. 

Four  njcmhers  sul  seril)e  for  the 
W'tniinu's  Jtmnml,  and  it  is  still 
furnished  <'ach  year  by  the  A.ssociation 
for  the  pultlic  library.  Copies  of  the 
Jaurnnl  have  been  sold  and  given 
away  and  other  literature  distrihuted. 
In  Decemlier.  1!I13,  the  president  at- 
tended the  State  meeting  in  Concord. 


Equal  .Suflruge  FtoaC,  Claremont  .\nniver*ary 


1905.  She  wa.s  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mrs.  Armenia  S.  White,  of  Concord  .who 
had  often  talketl  with  her  on  the  sul)- 
ject  of  Kqual  Suffrage.  After  taking 
her  public  stand  for  the  cause  by  join- 
ing the  Association  she  said  that  she 
wished  she  had  come  into  the  work 
ten  years  before.  At  the  Convention 
she  spoke  the  following  never  to  be 
forgotten  words:  "I  do  not  believethat 
the  saloons  will  ever  be  done  away 
with  until  women  vote."  Fourteen 
members  had  moved  oiit  of  town  and 
a  number  had  dropped  out  hecause  no 
nu'ctings  were  hehl.  Eleven  had  faith- 


The  first  Saturday  in  May,  1914, 
Woman's  Equal  Suffrage  day,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Universalist 
clmrch.  December  3,  1914,  Martha 
S.  Kimball  and  Mre.  Susan  Bancroft 
addressed  a  public  meeting,  in  the 
Baptist  churcli.  under  the  auspi<'es  of 
the  Association. 

In  October  la.st  at  the  time  of  the 
civic  parade  when  (  laremont  was  ccle- 
brating  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town,  (he  Claremont  Equal  Suffrage 
,\.ssociation  was  represented  by  a  float, 
consisting  of  an  automobile  driven  by 
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Mr.  Cabot,  the  owner,  and  decorated 

with  the  state  and  national  colors, 
groon  and  yellow  and  carrying  the 
oflict  rs  of  the  association,  Clara  L. 
Hunt  on,  President,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Towie,  treasurer,  Mrs.  Emma  Cramer, 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  Marian  Palmer, 
who  rode  in  the  place  of  the  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Elvira  L.  Reed.  They 
bore  banners,  "Votes  for  Women," 
and  the  name  of  the  Association. 
With  them  ro<ie  two  children,  I  'thei 
Keen  and  Morris  Allen  roprcsontinK 
the  rising  generation.  Morris  carried 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  while  Ethel  rode 
beside  the  president.  Etiual  rights 
and  equal  protection  for  the  girls  and 
the  boys  under  our  flag. 
•  March  14,  Mr>.  Marion  Booth 
Kelley.  of  C 'ambridgc,  Mass.,  came  to 
Claremont.  On  the  evening  of  her 
arrival  she  addressed  a  parlor  meet- 


ing at  the  home  of  one  of  the  membOTs. 

At  the  noon  Sunday  School  hour, 
March  14.  by  invitation  of  the  pastor, 
Kev.  Mr.  Swaflicld  she  spoke  before 
the  United  Brotherhood,  the  Baptist 
rat'n's  Bil>k'  class  of  twenty-five  mem- 
bers. At  t  he  Congre^ationalist  7  o'clock 
service,  by  invitation  of  the  pastor 
Rev.  Mr.  Carfield,  she  also  spoke, 
during  the  time  usually  flevoted  to  his 
aildress.  At  8  o'clock  she  addressed 
an  open  meeting  in-  the  Baptist 
churcli. 

The  Association  is  considering  the 
subject  of  having  the  Equal  Suffrage 

film  "  Your  Girl  and  Mine"  displayed 

at  the  "  Magnet." 

Miss  Anna  Stevens,  state  organizer, 
was  entertained  among  members  dur- 
inc  tlie  time  she  six  iit  in  Claremont, 
in  October,  interviewing  the  represen- 
tatives and  other  notable  people. 


IN  MY  DESEU  1  IIOMK 
By  Mary  Currier  Roioffan 

Homesick?   Nay,  for  th<'  sanie  bright  blue 

That  rtvorarclicil  tin-  firld.s  I  knrw 
Bends  over  these,  a  sheltering  dome, 
And  makes  this  space  another  home. 

Homesick?    Nay,  for  the  sun.st-t  glow 
Burns  with  the  flames  1  used  to  know, 
Crimson,  pink  and  garnet  and  gold 
On  hearthstone  summits  as  of  old. 

Homesick?   Nay,  although  here  I  see 
The  sago  ijrush  gray  and  not  a  tree, 
True  hearts  are  here  to  love  and  bless, 
And  homes  arc  in  this  wilderness. 

Honir^i(  k"    X:i\ .    Who  can  Hnd  ;i  spot 
W  here  ( iod  8  great  love  and  care  are  not? 
Though  to  a  strange,  far  land  I've  come 
God's  pre««ence  makes  this  land  my  home. 
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CLAREMONT  REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIERS 


There  were  one  hundred  and  fiftv- 
niiu"  mm  from  ri;ir<'Tiioiit  enlisted 
in  the  Revolutionary  armjr.  Fifty- 
three  of  these  mm.  are  buned  in  the 
old  cemeteries  in  iovm.  Forty-eight 
of  these  graves  were  located  by 
Charles  B.  Spofford,  S.  A.  R.,  and 
these  were  decorated  with  Revolu- 
tionary markers  April  19,  1894.  Mr. 
Spofford  placed  the  markers  in  pres- 
ence of.  members  of  the  order  and 
guest*.    One  was  already  marked. 

Nine  other  graves  were  located  by 
the  D.  A.  R.,  and  their  R«ToIntion- 


ary  markers  placed  by  the  order  in 
1004,  Tunkiiii:  fifty-eight  marked 
graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  in 
( 'laremont. 

Tueiity-oiie  men  from  Clarraiont 
enlisted  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  following  list  c^soldiefs,  buried 
in  graves  marked  with  the  bronze 
marker8,  has  been  compiled  from  the 
Revolutionary  records,  and  the  grave- 
stone records  of  the  old  ▼iUage  and 
west-part  cemeteries,  prepared  and 
published  by  Charles  B.  Spofford,  in 
1894,  and  1806. 


Daniel  Abbott 

Edward  .Ainsworth,  Lt. 
.TaIIl«■;^  -Mdi'ii,  Corj). 
Duiiirl  Ashley,  Lt. 
S.'imuel  Ashley,  Col.  ^ 
Oliver  Ashley,  Capt. 
Caleb  Baldwin,  Capt. 
Daniel  Bond 
Jesae  Campbdl,  Cttpt. 
John  Campbell 
Dnvifl  Chaffin 
Koswell  ('lapp 
Kleaxcr  Cian^ '. 
John  Clark 
John  Cook,  Ctipt. 
Samuel  Cotton,  Ber. 
I.,fmm4  Dean 
Duvid  DfXttT,  Col. 
Jacob  K.  Dimond 
Nathaniel  Draper 
Moody  Diutin,  Lt. 
Ebenexer  Fielding 
Barnabas  Fills,  Lt. 
Daniel  Ford,  Corp. 
James  (j<x»d\vin 
Nathaniel  Gom 
Charles  Ili^ee 
Stephen  ilid>ee 
George  Hubbard,  Enag. 
Joseph  Ives 
Mik»  Johnson 
Aaa  Jones,  Lt. 

f  Kirtland  ] 
Gideon  ^  Kirkiand  / 

[  Caterling  J 
John  Killjum,  Capt. 
Sanford  Kingsbury,  Maj. 
Amaziah  Knights 
Obed  Lainbertoa 
Samuel  Lane 
Joel  Matthews 
James  Maxwell 
John  Moore,  Sei^. 
Timothy  Muoger,  Capt. 
Peter  Nik» 


175ft— Atwmt  10, 1827 

1730  -  February  10,  1806 

1752—  ^Mar(h  14,  1807 
175.'}— Octobers,  1810 
1721— February  IS,  1792 
1744— April  'J,  1818 

1736— December  &  1823 
1702— April  15, 1815 

1760— December  11,  1836 
1750— May  17,  1831 

1761-  July  25,  1838 
17S6— March  11,  1843 
1724— June  '29,  1787 
175»— November  26, 1837 
1785— Fdnvary  8, 1810 

1737—  November  25,  1819 
17(51— <^)ctolwr  2,  1822 
17G5   June  1.  1829 

1759—  March  16,  1826 

1753—  October  1,  1832 
1742— AugUBt  11. 1810 

1754—  OetoberM,  1830 
1746-June  26,  1838 

1760—  October  2,  1822 

1750—  August  14,  1815 

1751— June  25,  1824 
1753— Jul V  28,  1828 
1730— August  28,  1812 
1730— April  16,  1818 
1736— November  25,  1785 
1768— December  1,  1834 

1730—  June  15, 1810 

1731— April  18, 1805 

1726-September  14, 1776 
1742— November  12, 1833 
1746— January  14, 1835 
1756-Oetober  13, 1830 

I750~5ept6mber  10.  1822 
1735— March  23.  1823 
1758— September  6, 1882 
1768— June  30,  1836 

1755—  March  15.  1844 


OH  Village  Cemetery. 
Old  Mlbge  (Vmotery. 
Old  Village  (  "emetery. 
West  Part  ('emetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  C'eraetery. 
Old  N'illagc  C«metery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery, 
Old  Village  (Vinetery. 
Old  Village  ('emetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
■West  Part  Cemetery. 
Old  Villiige  Cemetery. 
Old  \  illHgc  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Ometcry. 
Old  VillagB  Cemetery. 
OM  Village  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Ccmetay. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Ceim  ttTV. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
West  Part  C<*metery. 
Weat  Part  Cemetery. 
Weat  Part  Cemeteiy. 
West  Part  Cemeteiy. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
Weat  Part  Cemetery. 

Old  Villaie  Cemeteiy. 

West  Part  Cemeteiy. 

West  Part  Omctcry. 
Old  Village  (V  inctcry, 
Weat  Part  C'emetery. 
^\■est  Part  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cenjetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
(M  Village  Cemetery. 
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Flii.Tic^rr  Rirc 
Uezekiah  Rice 
Joel  Hoya 
Joel  Richards 
William  Petiee 
Joseph  Pulling 
Solomon  I'utnara 
John  Sprti(fn<',  Lt. 
Kliltu  Elevens,  Jr. 
Joseph  Spaulding 
Dantel  Warner 
Levi  Warner 
Thomas  Warner,  Ctflb. 
John  West 
Cbzistopher  York 


1748—  F«-bruarv  7,  18 IS 
1739  -November  23,  1810 

1749— April  17, 1817 


1754— February  8,  1829 
171&-Mar«li  U,  1802 


1755— April  IS,  ISIO 
1736— March  4.  1843 
1754— April  2,  1798 


1769— October  4, 1837 
1764— April  14,  1837 


1745— June  19,  1822 
1741— May  29,  1813 


1754— Dpt  riiit.cr  27,  1840 


1755— Scptcnibrr  4,  1782 


West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Gemetaiy. 
Old  VilU^  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery, 
West  Part  Cemetoty. 
West  Part  Cemeteiy. 
Old  ^'illuKe  Cemetery. 
Oid  Village  Cemet^. 
Wert  Fait  Cemetery. 


It  has  come.    He  has  left  this  dark  world  of  care 
For  a  muuQtain  stream  and  a  rod  and  line; 

He  draws  in  with  long,  deep  brestiui,  the  air. 
Scented  with  moaa  and  hemlock  and  pine. 

His  shoulders  straighten,  his  eyes  grow  bright; 

Once  more  the  vigor  of  youth  he  shares; 
Onward  he  hastens,  first  straight  to  the  righti 

Then  off  a  bit  to  the  left  he  bears. 

He  knows  the  place,  half  hidden  by  ferns, 
Where  a  dark,  deep  pool  casts  its  mystic  spelt: 

And  as  upward  he  dimbs,  the  heart  in  him  yearns 
For  this  deep,  still  pool  that  he  loiows  so  well. 

Ai  lUiiL  lie  iiius  reached  it,  and  now  as  he  stands 
In  the  place  that  was  once  his  favorite  retreat. 

The  years  that  have  passed  .'^ccm  like  bright,  golden  strands. 
Unking  the  present  with  memories  sweet. 

He  dreams  and  he  fishes.    He  fishes  and  dreams, 

And  (  ver  the  silvery  pile  by  his  side 
Growfti,  .'shimmers  and  sparkles,  glistens  and  gleams; 

fie  looks  at  it  fondly  and  with  feelings  of  pride. 

It  is  gone.    He  returns  to  this  old  world  of  care, 

Comes  back  again  to  its  labor  and  broil, 
But  his  dreaming  has  left  him  more  eager  to  share 

The  trials  of  those  who  must  labor  and  toil. 


TiUon,  N.  ff. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FIRST  BELL 

In  the  North  Country,  at  Ladd  Street,  Haverhill,  N.  H.  • 

By  (trace  \\  oodivard 


One  hundred  and  twi  Ivo  years  ago 
I  was  born,  ia  Hariford,  Conn. 
Jonathan  Doolittle,  a  skillful  worker 
in  niPtals,  w:is  niy  croMlnr,  :ind  he 
fashioned  me  with  great  care  and 
precision.  Into  luy  substance  was 
put  more  than  ordinary  metal,  for 
my  I. arid  Strcif  protjenitors  were 
determined  that  i  should  be  of  finer 
material,  and  greater  worth,  and 
sweeter  tnno  than  any  otlicr  bell. 
They  therefore  generously  ga\c  of 
their  meager  store  of  silver— a  trinket 
here,  a  spoon  there,  a  silver  dish,  sil- 
ver money  too,  one  gentleman  giving 
twenty  "cartwheels,"  as  the  silver 
dollar  was  then  called — imtil  the 
vnhic  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  con- 
tributed. All  this  was  melted  and 
poured  into  the  casting^. 

The  first  bell  thus  produced,  for 
some  im known  reason,  was  not  per- 
fect, and,  when  struck,  revealed  a 
craek.  So  it  was  put  into  the  fiery 
furnace  again,  melted,  cast  and  COOled, 
when,  lo!   /  was! 

All  being  finished  and  arranged, 
I  was  loaded  upon  a  raft,  jiroix  lied 
by  polos  in  the  hands  of  sturdy  boat- 
men, and  began  niy  lon^  journey  up 
the  Connecticut  River  to  the  North 
Count rv,  and  tlie  little  hamlet  of 
Haverhill,  where  was  to  be  my  home. 

We  were  loaded  with  a  varied 
cargo  of  groceries,  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  raft,  sn  as  to  leave  a  clear  pas- 
sage on  either  side  for  the  polemen. 
The  poling  was  done  by  two  men  on 
either  side,  near  the  forward  tud  of 
the  rait.  They  thrust  their  long  poles 
into  the  river  sand,  and  then,  firmly 
grasping  them,  walked  to  the  stern  of 
the  raft,  thu.s  causing  it  to  move  up 
the  river.  F^or  maiiy  days  we  thus 
journeyed,  till,  at  la>t.  the  l>road  and 
fertile  iiu  adous  near  lla\ crhill  opened 
up  and  the  lovely  valley  shuue  in  the 
morning  sunlight,  with  the  tumbling 


wafers  of  the  Oliverian  Brook  rush- 
ing over  the  rucks  to  meet  us.  We 
moored  our  raft  near  the  mouth  of 

this  turbulent  fitrcant,  which  had 
journejed  all  the  way  from  grand 
Moosilauke's  rugged  sides  to  give 
us  welcome. 

What  a  scene  then  met  my  view! 
As  far  as  eye  could  see  stretched  a  line 
of  men,  women  and  children  hasten- 
ing towards  me!  Kerchiefs  waved; 
drums  l)eat;  cannon  boomed;  men 
shouted!  The  excitement  was  in- 
tense and  the  enthusiasm  knew  uo 
bounds.  Was  T  not  \\\q  fird  ht  U  in  all 
that  country  around,  and  dui  I  not 
belong  to  them?  Eager  feet  boarded 
the  rnft,  and  willing  hands  lifted  me 
to  bear  me  ashore.  Then  came  my 
first  baptism,  as  seemed  meet,  con- 
sidering that  I  was  to  form  a  part  of 
the  house  of  Cod  when  my  journey 
should  be  ended.  In  their  eai^ernesa 
to  transfer  me  from  raft  to  shore,  they 
dropped  me  overboard!  My  great 
weight  of  1500  pounds  carried  me  to 
the  bottom  like  lead,  but  I  was  soon 
drawn  up,  no  whit  abashed  nor  in- 
jured but  rather,  purified  for  Cod's 
best  service.  Then,  escorted  by  a 
large  crowd  of  enthusiastic  people,  I 
journeyed  arross  the  meadow  and  up 
the  hill  and  along  the  undulating 
country  road  called  Ladd  Street,  to 
the  meeting  house.  .\s  we  went  along, 
I  remember  a  sttirdy  fellow  swinging 
a  club  in  his  hand,  who  ever  and  anon 
gave  me  a  friendly  tap  to  try  my 
metal.  So  I  went  singing  up  the 
street  to  the  home  awaiting  me.  I 
was  soon  swung  up  upon  the  outside 
of  the  belfry,  and  by  means  of  skill- 
fully constructed  carriage,  rolled  into 

{)osition.   How  proud  I  felt  when  I  at 
ast  hung  above  them  all  and  looked 
around!  So  this  wjis  to  be  my  home, 
in  which  to  live  and  labor! 
On  every  side  stretched  the  fertile 
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fields  with  beech  and  birch,  oak  and 
maple  rearing  their  noble  heads  and 

lending  grateful  shndf.  'I'owards  the 
east  towered  the  stately  pines,  and 
nodded  welcome,  their  scarred  trunks 
softening  to  purple  in  the  broad  belt 
of  distance  as  they  strotrhed  away 
to  meet  the  grand  old  mountains  on 
the  far  eastern  horizon.  As  the 
nearby  fields  approached  the  meadows, 
they  were  met  by  a  dark,  thick  line 
of  email  trees  that  overtopped  a 
heay^  undergrowth  of  idoeey  Bbrubs 
marking  the  outlines  of  the  meadows. 
Away,  away,  towards  the  western 
horixon  stretched  the  meadows,  fair 
to  look  upon,  seemingly  just  fresh 
from  the  band  of  God,  and  bearing 
upon  their  bosom  the  thrifty  fanner's 
hay  and  grain.  Winding  in  and  out, 
like  a  coy  maiden  playing  at  hide 
and  seek,  ran  the  silvery  Connecticut, 
her  laughing  waters  dancing  in  the 
sun  and  Ik  r  hanks  fririRod  with  the 
reeda  and  grasses  that  were  mirrored 
on  her  suifaoe.  Ixioking  on  and  up, 
my  eyes  encountered  the  green  hills 
of  Vermont,  clothed  in  their  robes 
of  vivid  verdure,  and  behind  wliich, 
at  t  he  close  of  day,  sank  the  sun  in  a 
bed  of  molten  nlory.  A  closo-hy 
view  took  in  the  homes  of  the  early 
settlers,  scattered  up  an^  down  the 
street;  modest  liomes,  yet  within  their 
four  walls  dwelt  peace  and  hapi)iness. 

After  feasting  my  eyes  upon  all 
this  beauty,  I  turned  my  gaze  upon 
the  church  l>elow  me.  It  stood  upon 
an  eminence  just  north  of  where 
the  present  Ladd  Street  schoolhouse 
now  rfands,  and  was  the  most  im- 
posing structure  in  all  this  part  of  the 
country;  built  with  noble  propor- 
tions in  the  old  colonial  style,  with 
its  side  facing  the  road,  and  boasting 
three  entrances,  each  with  a  porch. 
There  was  a  hi^  tower  on  the  south- 
east side  in  which  T  now  lived,  proud 
and  grand,  being  the  only  representa- 
tive of  my  kind  in  all  the  valley. 
The  tower  was  built  with  two  plat- 
forms, one  above  the  other,  each  en- 
circled with  a  railing.  Capping  the 
top' of  the  tower  was  a  small  square 


spire  surmounted  by  a  vane  and  light- 
ning rod. 

I-rt  us  irlauce  inside  this  ancient 
meeting-house,  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  old  street.  We  can  enter  through 
the  western  door  and  proceed  down 
the  main  aisle  that  ran  the  length  of 
the  interior.  The  body  of  the  house 
was  seated  with  square  box  pews, 
having  great  high  backs  to  the  imcush- 
ioned  seats,  with  tall,  hinged  doors. 
The  seats  were  also  hinged,  and  were 
raised  or  lowered  whm  entering  or 
leaving  the  pews,  accompanied  by  a 
racket  and  rattle.  Around  three 
sides  of  the  room  ran  a  gallery, 
fitted  with  simple  benches  and  reached 
by  a  series  of  steps. 

The  pulpit,  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  room  from  the  west  entrance, 
was  an  octagonal  box,  placed  high 
above  the  body  of  the  church,  with 
A  Spiral  stairway  leadmff  to  it.  High 
over  all.  and  above  the  preacher's 
head,  hung  the  resonant  sounding- 
board,  constructed  of  thin  boards 
and  similar  in  shape  to  an  inverted 
parasol.  It  used  to  echo  the  prficher's 
voice  till  tiie  rafters  rang,  and  it 
earned  the  sweet  songs  of  the  con- 
gregatioti  to  every  part  of  t!ir  quaint 
room,  and  even  to  my  ears,  as  I 
hung  mute  and  motionless  in  the 
■stately  bi'lfry  al)ove. 

Along  the  two  sides  of  the  interior 
was  a  row  of  wail  pews,  a  step  or  two 
above  the  nde  aisles.  Here  sat  the 
less  Influential  worshippers,  to- 
gether with  the  tithing  man,  who&e 
duties  were  to  prod,  with  his  long 
slim  polo,  any  snoring  worshipper. 
He  used  to  bestow  a  smart  tap  upon 
the  slumberer's  pate  to  bring  him  to 
his  senses;  if  the  sermon  ran  into  the 
"twelfthly,"  a  second  tap  was  usu- 
ally needed,  for  the  close  and  quiet 
room  was  soporific. 

Tlu  rc  was  no  sign  of  paint  in  tlie 
interior,  but  the  yellow  pine,  of  which 
seats,  galleries,  pulpit  and  floors  were 
made,  had  gradually  deepened  into 
a  golden  brown,  and  gave  a  mellow  and 
ecclesiastical  air,  well  fitted  to  the 
place. 
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Every  Sunday  was  the  church  well 
filled;  hardly  a  house  up  and  down 
the  valley  for  miles  but  was  repre- 
sented iu  the  goodlv  company. 
Church-going  in  thoee  days  was  uni- 
verral.  There  they  sat,  men  brawny 
and  brown  with  wind  and  sun,  worthy 
of  their  ancestry;  and  berfde  them 
eat  their  wives,  brown,  too,  and 
strong,  with  faces  of  calm  content, 
worthy  to  be  the  mothers  of  their 
huslMnds'  sons.  There,  too,  were 
the  girlf,  modest  ;nirl  shy,  and  tlie 
boys  full  of  life  and  vigor  to  their 
finger-tips.  No  means  of  heating 
the  edifice  was  ever  resorted  to — 
the  preacher's  burning  words  and 
fiery  denunciations  being  considered 
means  of  sufficient  heat.  Yet  I 
remember  that  i  f  v.  dolicalo  mem- 
bers were  sometimes  permitted  to 
earry  to  church  a  foot-stove,  filled 
with  live  coals,  for  extra  warn  it  li. 

ThroHch  two  long  services,  with 
a  nooning  between,  sat  those  devout 
worshippers,  and  not  until  the  length- 
ening shadows  proclaimed  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  day,  did  the 
good  people  arise  for  the  benediction 
and  wend  their  way  homeward. 

I  wish  I  cnnld  call  by  name  all 
those  sturd}'  niun  and  women  who 
used  to  gather  there  at  my  call,  and 
who  formed  the  piHars  of  my  first 
home.  There  was  the  wise  and  war- 
like Col.  Charles  Johnson,  first  deacon 
of  the  church  in  1790:  Hon.  James 
Woodward,  the  man  of  integrity  and 
public  trust,  and  the  town's  first 
representative  to  the  legislature,  with 
liis  sturdy  family  of  twelve  children; 
Muudy  Bedell,  who  belonged  to  a 
family  of  warriors  and  was  renowned 
for  his  eatcri)rise  and  [)nblic  spirit. 

There  was,  above  ali,  in  my  esti- 
mation, the  numerous  Ladd  family 
from  whom  the  street  derived  its 
name.  1  could  point  out  1o  you  the 
many  houses  built  and  occupied  by 
the  Ladds,  and  you  would  at  once 
see  tliat  tlie  old  church  with  its  tall 
belfry  and  its  proud  occupant  had  a 
position  in  the  midst  of  the  family 
Ctfde,  and  its  heart-strings  were  en- 


twined with  theirs.   Their  interests 

were  mine;  and  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  I  still 
cling  to  the  descendants  of  this  once 
prominent  and  always  beloved  fomily 
and  hold  their  welfare  as  a-piedous 
legacy. 

I  have  no  thought  of  omitting  to 

tell  you  of  faithful  William  Cross, 
the  trusty  sexton,  who  for  many 
years  gave  me  voice,  and  tolled  off 
the  hours  to  the  waiting  vall^.  At 
six  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  at  ax 
and  nine  at  night  we  two  faithful 
friends  together  made  sweet  music 
that  sounded  far  up  and  down  the 
valley. 

Ding-a-don$;,  donn!  Six  in  tlie  morn! 
Cling-a-claug  clerc!  Mid-day  ia  berel 
Cling-a-clong-dong!  Now  the  day's  gonel 
Out  with  your  light!  Nine  of  the  nigpDtl 
Get  to  l)C(l  all!  Currew  bolls  call! 
Ding-a-doug-<lingl  Cling-a-clsuig-ding! 

Not  only  did  we  make  the  hit  vi- 
brant four  times  a  day  througli  the 
week,  but,  on  the  still  Sabbath, 
when  nature  had  put  on  her  holiday 
attire,  and  all  sounds  of  labor  were 
hushed  and  people's  thoughts  were 
turned  heavenward,  we  two  pealed 
forth  into  the  waiting  air  our  sum- 
mons to  meet  and  worship  God  to- 
gether. 

Then  my  deep-sfMindinf;  voice,  so 
strong  and  full,  rang  out  with  clarion 
call;  and  as  my  tones  sped  up  and 
down  the  vidley,  they  symbolized 
to  those  early  pioneers  the  voice  of 
God  calhng  iu  the  wilderness,  and 
they  obeyed  my  summons.  Some 
came  on  foot;  others  on  horsel)ack; 
many  came  in  boats,  or  forded  the 
Connecticut.  Whenever  my  voice 
reached  the  ear  (jf  man  on  the  quiet 
Sabbath,  he  listened,  he  meditated, 
he  came.  Who  shall  say  that  1  lived 
in  vain  in  this  beautiful  valley  home! 

For  forty  years  Deacon  Cross  and 
1  were  constant  companions.  No 
one  could  ring  the  Ladd  Street  Bdl 
like  the  Deacon,  for  I  alwa.rs  knew  his 
moods,  and  responded  to  his  touch 
like  a  stringed  instrument  under  a 
master's  hand*  I  loved  the  good  old 
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man  with  a  brother's  love,  itnd  he 
loved  me.    When  be  and  I  wem 

parted,  and  he  wa-  tol  l  that  he  could 
ring  the  bell  no  more,  his  strong  frame 
shook  with  sobs,  and  I  was  desolate! 

All  thinfss  must  have  an  cud,  and 
my  happy  homn  in  the  dear  old  church 
beifrey  was  no  exception.  There 
came  the  sad  day  when  Haverhill 
outgrew  the  (luaint  church  with  its 
high-backed  pews,  tall  pulpit,  and 
huge  sounding-board,  and  the  build- 
ing was  abandoned  for  a  more  pre- 
tentious one  at  the  "Corner."  I 
then  became  a  bone  of  contention, 
aa  the  new  church  wanted  me,  and 
my  loyal  Ladd  Street  friends  said 
I  never  could  be  separated  from  them. 
I  Buffered  many  indignities  in  the 
controversy;  even  an  attempt  by  the 
"Comer"  people,  one  dark  night,  to 
take  me  by  force  I  A  suspicion  of 
the  dark  deed  was  aroused  in  the 
hearts  of  my  T.add  Sl  rcet  friends,  and 
they  stationed  faithful  William  Cross 
at  my  nde  both  day  and  night,  with 
orders  to  "peal  the  bell  if  danger 
threatened."  For  scneral  days  he 
never  left  me,  his  meals  being  brought 
to  him,  and  hoisted  up  the  belfry 
by  means  of  ropes.  When,  fii  ally, 
the  attack  came,  the  deacon's  hand 
WBB  ne^r,  in  my  extremity,  and  pulled 
the  rope.  How  I  pealed  out  for 
help!  Right  nobly  the  mil  was  an- 
swered, my  friends  on  Ladd  Street 
quickly  rushing  to  my  aid!  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  no  blood  was  spilled, 
though  many  a  torn  coat  and  shirt- 
sleeve bore  evidenee  of  a  fray!  Al- 
though my  defenders  were  loyal  in 
my  emergency,  1  here  soon  came  a 
time  when,  seemingly,  they  all  for- 
sook me,  and  my  cui>  of  woe  was 
full  to  overflowing,  'i'he  old  church 
was  torn  down,  and  I  was  homeless! 
Rude  bands  thrust  me  into  a  daric 
and  gloomy  cellar,  and  my  once 
happy  voice  was  silenced.  There  I 
spent  weary,  unhappy  hours,  musing 
upon  the  fickleness  of  man,  to  thus 
consign  an  old  and  tried  servant  to 
darkness  and  to  misery.  1  heard  the 
people  go  and  come  outside  my  dun- 


geon^  but  none  came  near  to  give 
me  a  frimdly  touch  or  a  cheering 

word.  At  last,  one  night,  tlirn  r mo 
a  change.  Men  entered  my  dark 
cellar  and  stole  me  away.  I  could 
not  see  where  they  were  taking  me, 
but  I  overheard  a  whisper  that  the 
sheriff  from  the  Cpmer  was  looking 
for  me  and  I  must  be  hidden  in  a 
safer  spot.  I  was  consigned  to  some 
gloomy  place — never  have  I  been 
able  to  locate  it — for  no  ray  of  light 
ever  penetrated  there.  Weary,  lonely 
days  and  nights  that  lengthened  into 
years, — I  was  left  in  utter  misery 
and  despair!  What  I  suffered  m  all 
those  years,  no  tongue  can  tell  I  I 
shudder  now  at  the  memory  of  it 
all.  At  last,  oune  my  deliverance. 
I  saw  the  light,  and  breathed  the 
sweet  fur.  and  lived  again!  What  my 
feehngs  were  when  I  saw  the  changes 
that  had  been  wrought  during  my 
degradation,  I  will  leave  to  your 
imagination.  My  faithful  friends, 
for  whom  I  had  been  cherishing  such 
hard  feelings,  had,  all  this  time  been 
busy  procuring  for  me  a  new  home, 
and  my  delighted  eyes  looked  upon  a 
large  two-story  school-house,  topped 
with  a  ])elfry  wherein  to  place  me! 
How  ashamed  I  was  of  my  lack  of 
faith  t  I  then  and  there  resolved  to 
devote  my  life  to  such  a  service  for 
my  Ladd  Street  friends,  that  future 
generations  should  point  to  me  with 
pride  as  one  of  their  most  cherished 
legacies  from  the  pioneer  days  of 
their  forefathers.  I  was  raised  to 
my  place  by  loving  hands  and  here 
I  have  hung  for  more  than  seventy 
years.  During  these  years  of  con- 
stant service  I  have  responded  with 
my  clear  voice  to  every  call  of  duty 
or  of  pleasure.  Many  hands,  now 
still  und  cold,  have  reached  out  to 
pull  my  rope.  I  have  called  the  chil- 
dren, aiul  the  children's  children  to 
the  fourth  generation,  to  their  tasks 
at  school,  telling  them  in  no  uncer- 
tain tones  that  punctuality,  dill- 
genre  and  endeavor  will  be  necessary, 
that  they  may  take  their  places  among 
the   sons        men,  and  bold  high 
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their  heads  as  befits  their  high  an- 
cestry. 

I  have  sent  my  voice  up  and  down 

tho  vallfv  wlu'iu'vcr  ;my  flnnger 
threatened  the  homes  about  me. 
I  have  frolicked  with  the  boys  on 
the  "Glorious  Fourth/'  till  the  staid 
fathers  have  surely  wished  my  tongue 
was  tied.  I  have  tolled  off  the  years 
of  many  of  the  dear  ones,  as  the 
funoral  cortnpo  hn??  cropt  p.T^t  me 
up  the  hill  to  the  cemetery,  and,  as 
they  have  been  laid  to  rest,  my  voice 
hag  died  away  in  grief  and  loneliness. 
I  have  always  hofMi  sorry  to  see  t  he  old 
friends  go  awa)  to  other  homes,  and 
have  been  glad,  when,  from  my  station 
in  the  belfry,  I  have  seen  tliom  romo 
again  down  the  hill.  Would  that  1 
could  call  out  a  friendly  word  of  wel-* 
come  or  farewell,  but,  alas!  without 
human  help,  I  nm  mute! 

My  tale  is  almost  finished.  I  have 
unoonacioudy.  ted  you  along  the  way 
from  the  trackless  fotosts,  peopled 
by  the  denizens  of  the  woods,  and 
fmuoaed  over  by  the  fearless  Indian; 
across  the  clear  and  limpid  Connecti- 
cut, that,  in  those  days,  abounded 
with  trout  and  salmon;  over  the 
fertile  meadows,  laden  with  tbdr 
native  wealth  of  herljage;  to  the  up- 
lands, dotted  with  ancestral  homes; 
and  80  down  the  road  called  Ladd 


Street,  to  one  dear  spot  where  I  first 
became  a  part  of  this  lovely  valley; 
and  lastly,  to  my  present  dwelling- 
place  Now,  I  am  an  ag<  <J  public 
servant,  rounding  out  one  hundred 
and  twelve  years  of  lo3ral  service. 
StiU,  age  has  not  withered  me,  nor 
tiiiip  (^faced,  and  my  years  are  not 
hail  spent.  I  see  a  big  future  loom- 
ing before  me,  fraught  ^th  great 
possiliilitlcs,  and  I  am  eajjer  f  ir  tfi'"' 
frii\ !  I  yearn  to  always  be  able  to  do 
all  in  my  power  for  the  dear  friends 
who  have  all  these  years  sheltered 
and  honored  me;  I  shall  always,  as 
of  old,  let  my  clear  voice  peal  out 
with  no  uncertain  sound,  against 
wTong,  danger  and  oppression.  And 
when  the  far-distant  time  shall  come 
when  I,  too,  must  fall  into  decay, 
and  my  silvery  voice  be  forever 
mute.  God  p-ant  that  it  may  be 
among  the  descendants  of  true  and 
tried  Ladd  Street  friends,  who  have 
stoofl  by  me  these  hundreil  >'  :irv 
through  weal  and  woe,  througli  calm 
and  storm!  So,  I  coidd  gladly  lay 
down  my  life,  and  be  gathered  to  my 
kindred  element?;,  knowing  full  well 
that  my  earthly  work  had  been  well 
performed  and  well  appreciated,  and 
that  my  reward  was  sure. 
Cbntkr  Harbor,  X.  H., 
January,  1915. 


BOOKS 

By  Delia  II one u 

We  turn  to  a  book  as  to  a  iriend 

Whether  in  joy  or  in  sorrow, 
For  books  are  honest,  they  never  pretend 

Nor  put  us  off  till  the  morrow. 

They  lift  from  our  hearts  a  burden,  untold. 

They  share  in  our  joy  so  wild. 
They  bring  a  (juict  8urcea>*c,  cuntroUed, 
And  niake  ui<  meek  as  a  child. 

They  turn  nur  tho't?  n-^  Tinniifit  rUe  oaa  do, 
No  niatitT  whicli  way  tliey  wt-iid, 
now  while  the  day  is  waning,  too 
We'll  turn  to  a  book  for  a  friend. 
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THE  INDIANS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

By  Charles  Nevers  Hohnea 


The  quaint,  briff  ^•orso  f>f  "And 
first  they  fell  upon  their  kiicus,  then 
on  the  aborigines,"  will  occasionally 
come  to  minfl,  especially  when  one 
is  conaidenng  the  subject  of  ''Lo,  the 
poor  Indian."  Onr  forefathers  in 
1620  were,  of  cjourse,  merely  very  new 
comers  to  America,  for  the  Indian  or 
his  i^redecessorB  had  been  dwelling 
or  li;id  dwelt  here  centuries  before. 
In  New  England,  t)ie  early  white 
settlers  found  perhaps  some  fifty 
thousand  of  these  red  men,  of  whieh 
number  four  or  five  thousand  dwelt 
in  New  Hampshire.  In  1014,  the 
famous  Captain  Smith  appeared  oil 
the  coast  of  tliis  latter  state;  but  it  was 
not  until  1623  that  the  first  settle- 
ment was  made  by  Edward  and  WU- 
Kam  Hilton  at  Cocheco,  or  Dover. 
About  the  same  time,  David  Thomji- 
son  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  what  was 
afterwards  known  as  Portsmouth. 
Both  the  Hilton  brothers  and  Thomp- 
son came  tmder  the  authority  granted 
to  the  comjpany  of  Laconia  by  the 
eouncil  of  Plymouth  in  England.  In 
1622  Ferdinando  Oorges  and  John 
Ma.son  were  high  in  office  in  this 
council,  and  procured  a  grant  to 
"all  lands  situated  between  the  rivers 
Merrimack  and  Sa^adahock,  extend- 
ing back  to  great  lakes  and  river  of 
Canada." 

From  1023,  the  time  of  the  first 
settlement  at  Dover,  to  1020,  the 
fl;ranted  region  wag  slowly  peopled, 
but  in  1629  the  province  of  Laconia 
was  divided  between  Gorges  and 
Mason.  The  region  eu^st  of  the  Pas- 
catacjua  river  was  taken  by  Gorges, 
while  that  west  of  the  ri\  or,  extr  nding 
baek  some  sixty  miles,  went  to  Maijon. 
Gorgt  s'  part  received  the  name  of 
Maine,  while  that  taken  by  Mason 
was  called  New  Hamjjshiro,  sinre 
Mason  had  been  a  resident  ot  the 
county  of  Hampshire  in  England. 
Later,  some  of  Mason's  associates 


obtained  a  fjt-ant  of  Dover,  while 
Mason  procured  a  charter  of  Ports- 
mouth. In  this  way,  the  colonists 
became  separated  into  two  divisions, 
called  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Plantations. 

Respecting  the  further  history  of 
tlie  Granite  State,  this  is,  of  course, 
well  known.  Exeter  and  Hampton 
were  settled  in  1638  and  1639.  It 
was  united  to  Massachupetts  in  1641, 
made  a  royal  province  in  1679,  and 
was  re-united  to  Masaadiusetts  in 
1685,  from  which  it  was  not  again 
separated  until  1741.  State  consti- 
tutious  were  adopted  in  1770,  1784, 
and  1792;  it  ratified  the  Federal 
constitution  in  1788,  being  the  ninth 
state  admitted  to  the  Union.  The 
area  of  New  Hampshire  is  9,341  square 
miles,  310  of  which  arc  of  water. 
According  to  the  last  census,  the 
population  of  the  Granite  State  ap- 
proximated 431,000,  the  population 
in  1900  being  about  411,000,  and  in 
1890  about  376,000. 

Such  is  a  very  bridf  outline  of  New 
TTampshire's  history;  that  is,  its  his- 
tory since  the  arrival  of  the  white 
man.  But  our  forefathers  were  in- 
deed new  comers  compared  with  t^e 
aborigines.  No  one  knows  who  were 
really  the  first  settlers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Also,  it  is  not  known  for  bow 
many  generations  the  confederal  ed 
tribes  of  the  Pawtuckets  had  dwelt 
in  New  Hampshire  before  the  coming 
of  the  white  man.  Nor  are  we  better 
informed  respectinir  pospible  predeces- 
sors of  these  couledcrated  tribes. 
Ho\^'ever  that  may  be,  our  forefathers 
found  the  red  race  here  when  they 
came  as  strangers,  and,  a£>  has  been 
stated,  the  red  men  in  what  is  now 
New  Hampshire  then  numbered  some 
four  or  five  thousand.  Indeed,  dur- 
ing early  colonial  times  there  were 
as  many  as  twelve  tribes  of  Indians 
in  this  province;  but  witfs  among 
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themselves,  and  pestilence,  had  di- 
minished the  numliers  of  men  in  thesf 
tribes.  There  were  tribesi  in  difterent 
parts  of  the  province,  for  example, 
small  tribes  at  Kxeter,  Dover  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pascataqua  river. 
The  tribe  of  Oseipees  dwelt  around 
lakes  Winnipisoj?eo  and  Ossipce,  and 
that  of  the  Pequawkets  mado  its 
home  on  the  upper  branches  of  the 
8aeo  river.  Lastly,  the  tribe  of 
Penncookf  occupird  the  region  around 
the  present  city  of  Concord,  a'ong  the 
banks' of  the  Merrimack.  This  tribe 
of  Pi  nnoooks  shouM  ho  noted  particu- 
larly, since  it  contained,  during  the 
first  of  the  invasion  of  the  white  man, 
the  famous  Indian  chieftain,  Pasea- 
conaway.  There  were  as  many  as 
four  sachema  in  the  east  and  south  of 
the  province  that  adcnowledged  a  kind 
of  nl!('p;iancf'  to  this  great  sagamori'. 

As  has  been  stated,  Pai^saconaway 
was  chief  of  the  Penacooks,  and  his 
home  was  near  the  pre  sent  <  iiy  of 
Concord.  Most  of  the  IiuliMn  tribes 
in  iSew  Hampshire  were  in  confedera- 
tion Mith  Paasaconaway,  whom  they 
rightfully  revered  for  his  sagacity 
and  wisdom  in  leadership.  Those 
who  were  thua  imited  under  the  lim- 
ited sway  of  this  sagamore  were 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Paw- 
tuckets,  being  a  kiutl  of  Indian  league 
in  peace  or  war.  Passaconaway  as  a 
leader  was  r m  r »  liri^jy  uisc  and  cun- 
ning, but  a  vcrj  luudcrate  Indian  with 
a  strong  liking  for  peace.  As  would 
be  expected,  he  possessed  a  great 
reputation  as  a  sorcert  r.  his  tribe  be- 
lieving that  he  wiuj  able  to  make 
water  biu"n  and  trees  dance.  It  was 
aiso  lieliexcd  that  he  possessed  the 
power  to  change  himself  into  llame 
and  could  at  will  darken  sun  or  moon, 
liut  Passaconaway  wjis  certainly  a 
ver>'  remarkaldo  Indian,  always 
beint;  a  strong;  advocate  for  jieace 
rather  than  war.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though  he  urged  with  all  his  influence 
against  hostility  to  the  white  man,  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that 
the  English  would  eventually  wholly 
di^lace  his  tribe  and  people. 


In  1660  the  Indians  of  his  tribe  had 
a  great  dance  and  feast.  On  ocra- 
aioas  like  this  it  was  the  custom  fur 
the  elders  of  the  tribe  to  utter  speeches 
and  give  advice  to  the  younger  men. 
Passaconaway  was  a  most  eloquent 
speaker,  and  he  made  at  this  time  his 
"farewell  address,"  resigning  his  [)o- 
sition  to  his  son  Wonolanset.  J  )urinK 
the  course  of  his  address,  he  compared 
the  past  independence  of  the  tribe 
with  its  pre<'pnt  weakness  and  decay. 
He  explained  the  superiority  of  the 
white  man  md  declared  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  English  would 
occupy  wholly  the  lands  of  the  red 
men.  He  also  declared  that  a  war 
would  shortly  occur  all  over  New 
England,  but  warned  his  people  not 
to  take  part  in  it. 

Hearken,"  exclaimed  he,  '*to  the 
last  words  of  your  father  and  friend. 
The  white  men  are  sons  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  Great  Spirit  is  their  father. 
His  sun  shines  bright  about  tin  m. 
Nevpr  make  war  with  them.  Sure 
as  you  Hght  the  fires,  the  breath  of 
heaven  will  turn  the  flames  upon  you 
and  destroy  you.  I.i.strn  1  ^  my 
advice.  It  is  the  last  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  give  you.  Remember  it 
and  live!" 

His  dying  advice  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  tribe,  particularly 
upon  Wonolanset,  his  son.  Indeed, 
the  words  of  their  beloved  sagamore 
restrained  the  Pcuacooks  from  fol- 
lowing the  other  Indians  in  later 
warfare  against  the  English.  When 
war  did  come,  the  Penacooks  were 
the  only  Indians  in  New  Hanipsliire 
that  kept  out  of  it.  With  a  single 
exeeptinn,  the  .«;et tiers  in  the  province 
had  been  in  peace  with  the  Indians 
almost  half  a  century.  Yet  the 
Indians  were  more  ami  more  aware 
of  what  the  future  woidtl  bring  forth, 
and  they  became  more  and  more 
restless.  It  needed  but  the  proper 
leader.  King  Philip  perceived  the 
unrest  of  the  Indians.  He  was  king 
of  the  Wampano^,  and  lived  at 
Mount  Hope,  near  Bristol.  Philip 
was  cunning,  ambitious  and  warlike, 
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and  foresaw  that  unless  the  Indians 
could  equal  the  whites  in  civilization 
they  would  be  displaced.  It  Heemed 
to  him  that  war  was  the  only  method 
to  usp  liKainst  the  Enjjlish.  "Most  of 
the  Indians — old  and  young — ap- 
proved of  the  warfare  of  King  Philip. 
Accordingly,  the  Narraganset  or  King 
Philip's  War  commenced  on  the  24tii 
of  June,  l(i75,  wbea  nine  persons  were 
slain  by  the  Indiana  at  Swansey  in  the 
colony  of  Plymouth. 

The  war  that  followed  is  historical 
and  very  well  known.  It  was  a  popu- 
lar war  with  the  Indiatjs.  although 
Wonolanset  and  his  I^  nacooks  kept 
out  of  it.  It  was  terrible  while  it 
lasted  and,  owing  to  the  scattered  con- 
dition of  the  New  I'liKlaiul  settlers, 
very  destructive.  But  it  came  to  an 
end,  because  the  Indians  became  dis- 
couraged and  had  lost  their  'great 
leader,  King  Philip.  The  result  to 
New  England  waji  some  GOO  lives, 
twelve  or  thirteen  towns  destroyed, 
and  about  600  dwellings  burned. 
During  the  period  of  this  war,  New 
Hampshire  was  aiao  in  terror.  No 
one  knew  when  an  Indian  raid  would 
occur;  business  was  abandoned,  and 
every  man,  a-s  it  were,  had  to  look 
out  for  himself.  Considerable  dam- 
age was  done;  and  in  September,  1075, 
the  Indians  made  an  attack  on  the 
region  called  Oyster  River,  then  a 
part  of  Dover  but  now  Durham,  burn- 
ing two  houses,  killinp;  two  men.  and 
carrying  away  two  captives  wlio  soon 
escaped.  Aliout  the  same  time  th^ 
slew  a  mnn  named  Robinson  and 
took  another  man — Charles  Kunlet 
— ^prisoner.  Also  five  or  six  other 
houses  were  burned  and  two  more 
men  slain.  Later,  the  Indians  killed 
John  Keniston  of  Greenland,  and  in 
June,  1677,  they  also  slew  four  per> 
sons  at  Hampton. 

King  Philip 's  war  was  over;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Hampshire  had 
till  reafter  more  or  less  trouble  and 
danger  from  the  red  rnan.  The  trag- 
edy relative  to  Major  Waldron  and 
others  associated  with  him  is  well 
known,  of  how  in  August,  1676, 


Massachusetts  sent  two  companies  to 
New  Hampshire  to  assist  £^ainst  the 
Indians.  Arriving  at  Cocheco,  they 
found  400  Indians  at  the  home  of 
^rajor  Waldron,  with  whom  these 
Indians  had  made  peace  and  whom 
they  trusted.  The  captains  of  these 
companies  recognised  some  murderers 
among  the  Indians  and  wisher!  to 
arrest  them.  This  was  accomplished 
by  a  ruse.  AU  the  red  men  were  dis- 
armed, the  Penacooks  were  sent  away 
in  peace;  but  seven  or  eight  of  the 
Indians  were  hanged  and  some  were 
sold  as  slaves.  About  thirteen  yean 
after\\  ard,  when  several  of  those  who 
had  been  sold  as  slaves  returned, 
vengeance  was  cruelly  wreaked  upon 
Major  Waldron.  I'fio  !Major  was 
warned  of  possible  danger  but  only 
laughed  at  the  fears  of  his  friimds. 
He  told  them  to  "plant  their  pump- 
kins and  he  would  take  care  of  the 
Indians."  iiowever  the  Indians  by 
a  plot  succeeded  in  entering  his  garri- 
soned home,  and,  although  the  Major 
defended  himself  for  a  while  with  his 
sword,  he  was  felled  with  a  blow  from 
behind.  The  Indians  then  inflicted 
gashes  on  Major  Waldron 's  body, 
exclaiming  "We  thus  cross  out  our 
account!"  After  his  death  they 
plundered  his  house  and  set  it  on 
lire. 

On  July  17,  1694,  the  Indians  again 

attacked  the  Oyster  River  settlement, 
under  the  command  of  a  Frenchman 
named  Villieu.  The  red  men  imui- 
bered  about  250;  but  as  their  ap- 
proach was  discovered,  some  of  the 
settler.H  had  time  to  escape  and  others 
to  prepare  for  defense.  Nevertheless, 
ninety-four  persons  were  killed  or 
taken  captive,  and  five  of  the  twelve 
garrisoned  homes,  us  well  iis  other 
dwellings,  were  burned.  In  1706  there 
occurred  an  attack  on  two  houses  be- 
longing to  a  Mr.  Blanchard  and  a  Mr. 
Galusha,  in  which  nine  people  were 
slain.  In  1712  the  Heard  t^arrison 
was  saved  by  the  wit  of  a  woman — 
there  being  no  man  in  the  house — 
who  called  out  so  loudly  and  boldly 
that  she  scared  the  enemy  away.  In 
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1717  there  was  a  declaration  of  war 

aSiiiust  all  lio^tilc  Indians  and  a  re- 
ward of  £100  for  every  such  Indian's 
scalp.  The  last  French  and  Indian 
war  in  1755  lasted  until  the  capture 
of  QucIhc  hy  Hi  TirrMl  ^^'olfr  in  1759. 
During  all  this  period,  and  indeed 
until  nearly  1800  there  was  more  or 
less  danger  from  the  IndiaDs,  and 
attacks  were  made  on  Hupkinton, 
Keene,  Walpole,  Hinsdale,  Winches- 
ter^ Charlestown,  as  well  as  many 
smaller,  isnlatod  plnces.  But  pjadu- 
ally  the  aborigines  withdrew  or  were 
driven  out  of  the  land  that  they  once 


possessed,  until  today  not  a  sinfrle 

descendant  of  (hcso  ori^;inal  tribes  is 
to  be  found  anywhire  in  the  Granite 
State.  Many  of  them  were  slain,  and 
the  rest  migrated,  mostly  to  Canada, 
and  dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the  St. 
La\vrence  river.  However,  though 
they  themselves  are  departed,  thdr 
names  and  words  yet  remain  v  ith  ns. 
Nashua,  Souhegan,  Amoskeag,  Swam- 
scott,  Merrimack,  Winnipiseogee  and 
Ossipee  are  permanent  memories  of 
an  interestini:^  nnd  unique  race. 
hotel  Nottingham, 
Boston,  Af  aw. 


TX>VE'fi  JESTING 

By  L.  Adtiuid*-  Site i  man 

You  told  me  in  jest  that  j^ou  loved  me  well 

And  would  love  nie  truly  ever — 
Yet  little  you  dreamed  that  those  words  would  be 

Effaced  from  my  memory  never. 

You  sat  where  the  fir^ght  on  your  face 
Cast  its  radiance  warm  and  tender- 
While  your  smile  to  me  was  rarer  far 

Than  the  wide  world's  l)eckoning  splendor. 

But  I  took  up  the  jest,  tho'  my  heart  was  rent 

And  answered,  *'l  love  you  duly." 
Ah,  how  could  you  know  those  light-voiced  words 

Was  my  spirit  speaking  truly. 

\  oH  have  gone  your  way,  and  I  gu  lulue, 
While  the  seasons  dim  and  brighten; 

The  (lowers  have  Uudded  and  Moomed  and  died 
'Neath  skies  that  lower  and  lighten. 

There  are  friends  n:ost  kind  that  come  and  go 

As  the  lone  ye;»r«  drift  before  me, 
But  never  anollier  voice  nor  face 

Can  east  that  sweet  spell  o'er  me. 

Oh,  deep  from  sight  nmst  1  hide  my  love. 
And  Time,  with  its  balm,  shall  cover 

The  wound  that  was  made  by  my  hearths  elect 
Who  never  became  my  lover. 
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CAPTAIN  JACOB  COXX 


Captain  Jacob  Conn  ia  onr  of  ihr  few  citi- 
zvrvi  of  C«>ncor<l  who  liavo  clin»lM'<l  from 
obscurity  to  prominence  in  a  comparnfively 
few  years— and  this  in  8pit<»  of  serious  handi- 
caps. Without  n>oney,  lacking  ethication 
and  with  but  a  sliglit  knowlctluc  of  the  Kng- 
lish  languaKe,  ho  came  to  this  country*  six- 
teen years  ago  and  through  sheer  (jrit  and 
indomitable  perseverance  the  penniless  immi- 
grant youth  has  been  changed  into  an  educated 
and  rc8}jected  citizen.militia  officer  and  theatre 
owner.  The  story  of  his  life  reads  like  the 
most  imaginative  page  of  fiction  for  this 
metamorphosis  was  worked  in  the  short 
span  of  sixteen  years. 

Jacob  Conn  was  born  of  poor  but  n'.*i|K'ct- 
able  Jewish  parents  in  Stnilkowo.  in  the 
Province  of  Posen,  Germany,  in  the  year  1877. 
The  quiet  atmosphere  of  home  life  never  in- 
tcrestctl  him  to  any  great  degree  and  as  a 
mere  l)oy  he  engaged  in  the  dangerotis  trade 
of  bartering  horses  over  the  Russian  frontier. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  home  and  went 
to  London,  England,  where  he  secun-d  employ- 
ment in  a  tailor  shop.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  Spanish- American  war  hn<l  lKH*n  in 
progress  for  several  months  when  he  .sailed 
for  America  to  enlist,  if  possible,  in  the  causr' 
of  the  L'nited  States.  After  a  variety  of  mis- 
fortunes, including  two  shipwrecks,  he  arrive<l 
in  New  York  on  September  21,  1898,  with 
but  a  sixpence  in  his  pocket. 

He  was  considerably  disappoint<-d  over  the 
fact  that  the  war  with  Spain  had  b^-f-n  ended 
while  lie  was  on  the  (M'eun  an«l  that  jin  (>p|Hir- 
tunity  (o  fight  for  hi.s  adopted  country  was 
lost,  but  the  eighteen-year-old  youth  securrtl 
work  at  his  trade  and  soon  earned  money  to 
go  to  Boston,  from  which  city  he  later  removed 
to  Concord.  Hen'  \w  worked  f(»r  his  brother 
for  about  a  year  and  on  January  Hi.  15MX), 
Ofieued  his  own  tailoring  establishment  on 
School  stnt't  on  lM)nowe<l  capital  of  $2.r>(). 

With  the  iM'ginning  of  his  career  in  the 
tailoring  business  came  his  enlistnx'ut  in 
Company  C  of  the  N.  II.  N.  G.  Hy  diligence 
and  hard  work  he  saved  consi<lemble  money 
and  gained  a  fair  etiucation,  for  :i.s  lie  sat  on 
the  Ix-nch  working  the  nee<Ile,  one  eye  was 
glue«l  on  a  text-book  of  history  or  grammar 
which  lay  beside  him.  Following  his  mar- 
riage in  1904,  he  engaged  in  the  r«'al  estate 
business  with  a  great  degree  of  succes.s  so 
that  when  fire  destroyed  the  okl  Durgin 
factory  on  School  street  in  191 1  he  had  enough 


t't  purcha.se  the  ruins.  Working  nights  in 
tli<'  tailor  shop,  he  spent  his  days  cleaning 
up  the  immense  heap  of  blackened  bricks. 

In  June,  1911,  the  cornerstone  of  his 
theatre  was  laid  and  on  October  14  of 
tlie  ne.\t  year  it  was  completcKi  and  under 
his  management  has  been  most  successful 
ever  .since.  His  intentions  now  are  to  ere<"t 
anotlier  larger  modern  picture  theatre  on  the 
PIea.szint  stn-et  site  of  the  old  Dunklee 
stables. 

By  displaying  the  .same  hearty  interest  in 
stale  militia  affairs  that  he  did  to  his  business. 


Capt.  Jacob  Conn 

Mr.  Conn  a.scendi'«l  the  successive  rounds  of 
prom(»tion  until  on  January  '2H,  1<I14,  he 
became  captain  of  Company  C,  which  of!i«'e 
he  still  fdLs  in  a  most  cretiitable  manner.  In 
every  phase  <»f  municipal  aflairs  he  is  deeply 
interi'.sted  and  has  thrown  his  theatfc  op^-n 
time  and  lime  again  without  charge  in  the 
interi'.sts  of  civic  uplift.  The  fact  that  lie 
has  recently  reliiiquisla'd  liLs  tailoring  busi- 
ness and  will  devote  his  whole  effort  to  the 
theatrical  field  gives  him  a  wider  oi)portunity 
to  interest  hitiis:-lf  in  the  affairs  of  the  city 
and  state. 
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THOMAH  BKLIX>WS  FECK 
Thotnaa  BoUowh  I'cck,  bom  in  \\  Ij .  io, 
N.  U.,  August  18, 18  i,  died  in  Salem,  Mass., 
JsDuaiy2,  1915. 

He  WfLs  :i  p-:iilii;ih'  of  ITnrvftnl  T'riiv  <'rsity, 
of  the  cliuis  of  IsCtJi.  He  wjia  a  \crsatilc  man 
and  his  activiti<s  in  life  were  raany.  For 
many  years  he  wa«  prominent  a  diamond 
expert;  but  later  in  life  was  de\  oteJ  to  genea- 
logical TCMarcfa,  and  wrote  several  books 
along  that  line.  He  abo  beoame  known  from 
his  lectures  on  "Harvard  in  the  Early  iSix- 
ttes."  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
Bvltn  Cictu-alonifJal  Society,  ami  u:u-  tn  a^tirer 
of  the  Walpole,  N.  U.,  public  library  from 
1901  to  1911.  He  was  uiimamed  and  the 
•last  of  his  family. 

COL.  JOHN  F.  MAH.^H 

Col.  John  F.  Marsh,  a  uative  of  the  town  of 
Hudson,  bom  February  1,  1828.  son  of  Fitcli 
P.  and  Mary  Jane  (ii^nery)  Maiah,  died  at 
his  home  in  Spiiogfieldt  Maaa*.  Jaauaiy  10, 
1915. 

He  was  educated  ht  the  public  schools  and 
at  the  Cr()s!)y  literary  Institute  in  .Niwhua. 
He  8ervc<l  in  the  Ninth  T'nitcd  States 
Infantry,  under  (  'apt.  ( leorffc  Bowera  and 
Gen.  Franklin  Pierce  in  the  Mexican  War, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Contreras, 
Chumbusct),  Molino  Del  Key  and  the  storming 
of  Chapultcpec.  After  the  war  he  taught 
school  for  a  lime  in  h'w  nativr  '  1  it  when 
tbe  California  "tiold  fever  l  iuke  out  in 
he  sailed  from  (  lalveston,  'I'exa.s,  aronnd 
the  Horn,  being  four  monttis  making  the 
journey,  but  clearing  up  several  thousand 
doUarB  within  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  Cali- 
fornia. Later  m  established  a  trading  iiost 
there.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  .n  sjioeial 
airent  in  the  postal  serMee  hetwpfn  New  \  ork 
and  Sjin  Fran'ciseo.    In  he  settled  in 

Hasting,  Mich.,  where  he  wao  soon  made 
poetniaster  and  was  later  chown  mayor. 
Upon  Uie  outbreak  of  tlie  CivU  War  he 
enlisted  in  the  Sfxtli  Wisconsm  Infantry, 
was  appointed  a  lieutenant,  .and  soon  pro- 
moted to  captain.  \\  oundcd  in  the  battle  of 
Ciainesvillc  he  was  later  made  lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Twelfth  New  Uampahire;  but 
another  severe  wound  at  ChaijcdloieviMe 
eomneUed  hia  rettienMnt  from  aethre  servioe^ 
and  ne  was  transferred  to  the  veteran  reserve 
corps.    April  20,  hp  was  rommis.«Ii)ned 

colonel  of  the  Twenty-fmirth  United  JsUiies 
eolored  infantry,  hut  declined  the  office, 
doubting  the  expediency  of  enlisting  the  freea 
men  as  soldiers.  He  was  brevetted  CokMiel 
"for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  the 
battle  of  OhanoenonvUle,''  and  in  August, 
1S65,  rosipnfd  from  the  army.  In  Novem- 
ber, 18t)6,  he  waa  appointed  pensiou  agent 
al  CoDoord,  but  soon  resigDed  to  engage  ia 


paper  manufacturing  in  Nashua,  where  he 
remained  till  1874,  wlicn  he  removed  to 
Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  established  the 
SpringfieU  Glased  Bqier  Compaayt  of 
which  be  was  tveaatner  and  general  maiM«ri 
for  mote  than  a  quarter  of  a  oentury  tiU  ois 
rotiremont  from  active  husinf^w.  Hp  -waa 
elected  to  the  Maseachusettfl  llouue  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1S9B,  sod  to  the  8ta*a  Senate  in 
1901  iuid  1UU2. 

Colonel  Marsh  was  a  Mason  and  a  member 
of  the  Loyal  Legion.  Ue  had  been  twice 
married,  and  leaves  one  son,  Vmk  W.  Msnih 
of  Springfidd. 

HON.  EZRA  S.  STEARNS 

Hon.  Esra  S.  Steams,  formerly,  for  many 
years  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, bom  in  Rindge,  September  1,  1838,  died 
in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  March  8,  1915. 

Mr.  Stearns  was  educated  in  the  public 
scliuuLi  and  at  Chester  Institute,  Chester, 
N.  J.  He  commenced  active  life  in  joumal- 
ism,  l)ecoming  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Fitchburg  Daily  Chronicle.  Retuming  to  his 
native  lovm  he  engaged  in  historical  and  gen- 
ealogical research,  and  later  in  public  affaira. 
He  scn'cd  as  a  representative  from  Rindge  in 
the  legislatures  of  lb*>4-5-d-7  and  1870,  as  a 
state  senator  from  1886  to  1890,  and  as  a 
representative  again  in  1891,  and  as  Secretary 
of  State  from  1891  to  1899,  when  be  resigned 
removing  shortly  after  to  Fitchbuig,  MaMk| 
where  he  had  since  had  his  home, 

lie  \v;ls  a  historical  and  )?eneAli)piral  stu- 
dent ami  writer,  and  was  particularly  con- 
verbant  with  the  history  of  New  HampHhire. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  Rindge,  of 
Plymouth,  and  of  Ashbumham,  Mass.,  was 
a  prolific  contributor  to  historical  magasiues 
and  published  manv  monograms  bearaif^  on 
liistorica!  and  genealogical  sulijccts.  He  was 
a  iianilier  of  the  New  Hiuiipshire  HistoricaJ 
Society,  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Worcester,  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society 
and  the  Fitchburg  Historical  Society.  He 
received  the  htmarary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  fnun  Dartmouth  College  in  1887. 

ROHER  T  B.  UPHAM 

Robert  Baxtra  Upham,  a  gnndson  of  Hon. 
George  B.  Upham  of  Claremont,  one  of  the 

early  New*  Ilainpfihire  Ctiiigrcasmen,  and  a 
sou  of  the  late  Dr.  Jamt-s  Baxter  L'phani  of 
Boston,  died  at  Ins  hnme  in  Claremont,  Febfll* 
ary  6,  1915,  at  the  age  of  52  years. 

He  was  Iwrn  in  Boston,  Januarv  25,  1863, 
was  educated  at  St.  Mark's  School  at  Southr 
boro,  Mass.,  and  Harvard  CJollege,  and  was  for 
two  years  encraged  in  banking  in  Knnsn'' 
Later  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
Interested  in  nilroBd  affaiia  and  tbe  paving 
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iiiiliistry,  but  retired  from  basuiess  two  veUB 
iigo  on  iicrrmnt  of  failing  health,  and  aettfed  in 
Cljiremutit,  on  the  old  Upham  homestead. 
Uia  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1896,  survives 
him.  She  was  Ruth  B  ,  a  dauf^rhter  of  the 
late  Jami's  P,  I  pham.  Mr.  Uphuin  wjia  a 
Htudcnt  Hiid  :i  lov<T  of  litfralure,  with  strong 
pcM'tic  lastt's  mhI  I  personal  gift  in  that 
direction,  as  shown  bv  hia  Annivena^  poem, 
on  the  oticusioo  of  the  recent  One  Hundrea 
Fiftieth  Anniveraary  of  Clannmoat. 

MItS.  EMILY  L.  HECKWITH. 

Emily  Louisii  i^Parker)  Beckwith,  widow  of 
the  lat«  Raiumm  P.  Beckwith  of  Lempater, 
died  at  the  residence  of  her  aon  in  Claiemont, 
February  12,  1915. 

Mrs.  Beckwitli  wa.s  tlio  dHUKhter  of  the 
late  Bt-njaiuin  aii«i  Olive  (Nichola)  Parker 
of  I/t^nijwter  horn  July  J,  1827."  She  wua  a 
Slater  of  Hiram  Parker  of  that  town  and  Hon. 
Uoeea  W.  Parker  of  Cbremont.  She  attemkyl 
■ofaooL  in  her  native  town  and  at  liebanon,  and 
taught  for  aome  tin>e  previous  to  her  marriage 
m  1S4S.  H<T  husband  died  in  1S02,  leaving  her 
with  twostjns— the  late  Prof.  W  alter  P.  Beck- 
with, for  some  time  principal  of  the  Sakm* 
Mass.,  NCrtiiai  School,  and  Uira  R.,  a  promi- 
nent arcliitd  t  and  builder  of  CSaremont — for 
whoae education  she  made  many  sacrifices,  and 
wnoae  succeaa  was  in  no  small  degree  attribvi- 
table  to  her  wLse  cure  anil  Kuanlian.'ihip.  She 
was  a  woman  of  rare  mlelligence,  thoroughly 
devoUd  to  duty  as  she  understood  it,  aaoan 
^mest  (Jniversaliat  in  her  relinkHia  oonvio- 

tlOOB. 

ALVAH  B.  CHELUB. 

Alvah  Bean  Chellia,  a  proaunent  ciiiaen  of 
Plamfield,  died  at  his  home  in  Meriden  Vil- 
laok  February  14,  1915. 

Mr.  Chellia  was  a  native  of  Grantham,  a 
■on  of  John  P.  anil  Lucitula  (Fieun)  Chelli.s, 
and  removed  with  his  parents  to  PlaiidieW, 
whoti  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  waa 
educated  at  Kimball  Union  Academy  and  was 
for  several  years  engaged  in  teaching  after 
BTMUiation.  SulMequently  he  rettinied  t.. 
the  home  farm,  where  he  continued  till  al)out 
a  ycjir  before  hrs  .lr:ith  when  he  removed  to 
Meriden  Village.  He  hatl  jicrved  some  years 
:id  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen,  as  a 
member  of  the  school  board  and  as  auperin- 
tending  committee.  He  waa  active  mnd 
prominent  in  Masonry  and  a  past  master 
of  Meriden  Grange  P.  of  II.  October  19. 
1870,  he  rnarried  Harriett  L.  Ro.>witer,  of 
Windsor,  Vt.  who  survives,  with  one  aon, 
Cotivcrs.-  A.,  of  Meriden,  n  patbiate  or 
Dartmouth  College. 

LESLIE  w.  c.vn: 

Leslie  W.  Gate,  a  well-known  citizen  of 
North wo<xl  and  a  member  of  the  Cate- 
Quimby  Shoe  Company  of  that  town,  died  at 
his  home  in  that  town  January  U,  191S,  after 
n  long  iUneaa. 


Mr.  Cate  waa  born  in  Strafford,  July  25, 
1857,  aon  of  William  and  Nancy  .(jSoruton) 
Cate,  and  waa  educated  in  the  pubhe  aehoola 
and  at  Northwood  Seminary.  He  lejime<l 
the  shoe  manufacturing  Imsmcsri  iii  voulh, 
being  engaged  in  different  placcM,  but  for  the 
last  ten  years  was  in  business  in  Northwcxid, 
where  he  filled  a  large  place  in  the  esteem  of 
bis  fellow  townsmen,  on  account  of  hie  hi|^ 
character  and  devoted  dtiaemh^  m  wdl  m 
hia  business  inteo-ity.  He  was  promuicnt 
in  Masonry  and  Odd  Fellowship,  had  been 
master  of  the  Northwood  Graiii;e,  run!  secre- 
tary c)f  Eiu^teni  New  Haniiishire  Pomona 
Grange.  In  religion  he  was  actively  idsn^ 
fied  with  the  Free  Baptist  ChurcJi. 

Mr.  Cate  waa  twice  married — ^fint,  in 
1877,  to  Miss  Abbic  I.  Hill  of  Northwood, 
who  died  five  years  later;  second,  in  1H88,  to 
Ml-s  ll;iiri<t  B.  Bennett  of  Newmarket,  who 
survive:!  him,  as  does  one  son,  Russell,  and 
one  brother,  Joseph  Gate  of  Lee. 

JAMER  L.  GERRI8H 

James  I.,.  (Jerriah,  bom  in  that  part  of 
Uos<  awen  now  Webster,  May  11,  1838,  died 
at  tlie  rt^idence  of  his  son,  in  Lowdl,  Mass, 
Jauuar>-  21,  1915. 

Mr.  Gerrish  was  a  descendant,  in  the  eighth 

Esneration,  from  Capt.  William  Gerrish  of 
ristol,  England,  who  settled  in  Ne^ury, 
Miuss,,  in  UiM9.  His  great  gnuuifather,  Col. 
Henry  ( Icrn.sli  marched  from  liosc  awen  to 
Medford,  Ma^.,  after  the  battle  of  Lc.vington, 
as  a  captain  of  minute-men,  and  served  as 
heutciiant-colonel  in  Stark's  regiment  in  the 
Bennington  Campaign.  Moses  Gerrish,  his 
grandfather,  cleared  up  the  farm  U]>on  which 
he  was  born,  nearly  a  (•entni  \  :i!n!  a  fjuarter 
ago,  on  which  farm  he  remained  with  his 
brother,  Dt  a.  H.  H.  Gerrish,  throughout  his 
entire  active  life.  He  waa  educat«l  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  the  Academies  at 
Uopkinton,  Reed's  Ferry  and  Doscawen. 

He  was  prominent  in  agricultural  afTairs 
for  many  years,  and  dcvotinl  much  thought 
and  care  to  e.xi)erimentation  along  various 
hues  including  the  breeding  of  sheep  and 
Channel  Island  cattle,  as  well  as  forestry 
and  fertilisation,  and  wrote  extensively  for 
the  agricultural  press.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Republic,'\n  and  served  his  town  as  a  »el»*et- 
man  and  .as  .i  representative  in  1KH.'5,  ."Serving 
as  C'hairman  of  the  .\gricultural  College 
Commit  fee.  Ih-  wa.s  for  many  years  secre- 
tary of  the  ( Iranite  State  Dairymen's  Assoda- 
tion,  was  a  Patron  of  Hu.sbandry  and  had  been 
lecturer  of  Daniel  Wel)eter  and  Merrimack 
County  Pomona  Granges.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Company  E,  Sixteenth  New  Hamj>- 
shire  Vohmteei-s  in  the  Civil  War,  having 
been  [iromntr.l  ;\ikI  mii.stered  out  with  IdS 
regiment  in  Augii.>^t,  lHt«3.  In  religbn  he  w$m 
a  CongregationalLst  and  an  active  and  inter- 
ested member  of  the  church  in  Webster 
where  he  long  sang  in  the  choir  with  Dea. 
Henry  F.  Pearaon,  who  rendered  a  solo  at  the 
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last  scrvii  L'  ill  a^s<n  iatc's  memory  at  the 
old  h(jiiit'st<  ;i(l  on  J:ituiary  23,  la«t. 

Mr.  Ciornsh  \v;u5  t\vi<e  m!irrie«l,  first  to 
Sarah  B.  Choiidier  of  Fenacook.  Decetnber 
2St,  1864,  by  whom  be  had  tlirce  children,  two 
of  them  now  liviBij, — Edvrin  C.  a  gradimte 
of  the  New  Hampshm  College,  now  ol  Lowell, 


M  it-^  ,  am!  MaVtcl  A.,  wife  of  (.'liarU-s  U.  Pane, 
now  uf  Mmixx'.  Mirh.  January  9,  1S94, 
8ome  years  aft<  r  Jus  first  wife's  decease,  he 
nuurried  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Kencvcl  of  Fort  Scott, 
KanaM,  who,  with  the  children  named  ana 
seven  grandchildren,  as  as  a  atep^aoUf 
George  D.  Kenevel— eurvivw. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  S  NOTES 


T'liforoHci'ii  conditions  renderetl  imp<>(^>i1'!<' 
the  put)lication  of  tliis  double  number  of  the 
Granitk  Monthly  for  February  and  March 
at  as  early  a  date  a?  had  been  hoped  and 
expected,  li  n  b;iff  tu  >iuy,  however,  that 
the  April  number  will  be  laaued  Itefore  the 
close  of  the  month,  while  it  Ls  the  present 
purpo^(■  of  (111-  inililislur  to  i.Ksue  a  double 
number  for  May  aud  June  in  the  natiur  of  a 
souveMir  edition  romnienu>rat  ive  of  the 
one  him<lred  aJtd  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
charter  of  Concord,  granted  by  t}ie  l*rt>- 
vincial  Lmslature  June  7,  1765,  plans  for 
the  fonnal  celebration  of  which  are  now 
boiriK  p«  rfe(  ted,  the  city  goveninicnt  having 
voted  an  appropriation  of  f2,<'>00  to  defray 
the  naoeMaiy  expenses  «f  the  eaine. 

While  the  anniversary  proper,  above  re- 
ferred to,  will  come  on  Monday  it  m  proposed 
that  the  edefaration  ehall  practipnlly  cover 

three  days,  appropriate  relicrinu'^  services 
beins;  held  in  all  the  chun  ln-s  of  the  i  ity  on 
Sunday  morning,  June  6,  witli  a  union  s»Tviee 
in  which  all  the  churches  ■^hall  jom,  at  the 
AttditOlium  or  eome  other  reniral  gathering 
place  in  the  eveninK.  On  Mondajr,  the  7th. 
a  grand  mihtary  ana  civic  parade  ie  planned 
for  the  forenoon,  and  a  pr(>>;r;iinme  of  appro- 
priate exercises  in  the  afternoon;  while  for 
TiU'sda>',  tlie  Sth.  a  tradr-  and  industrial 
pariuie  in  the  morning,  a  ^and  legislative 
reunion  at  the  State  House  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  followed  by  an  automobilB  parade 
in  the  afternoon,  are  the  contemplated  fea- 
tures, with  sports  and  V>and  eoneerfs  at 
proi>er  ■nterv.il^  eai  h  day,  and  a  hiritorieal 
paL;eanI  Mond;r\  afterntxin.  The  necessary 
committees  liave  been  atuiouneed  and  the 
work  of  preparation  will  be  entered  upon 
immediately. 

While  Concord  is  preparing  for  n  fitting 
eek-bra.tion  of  her  one  hun«lre<l  and  fiftieth 
annivciaary,  the  town  of  Hofddnton,  which 


wiu-  fill-  rival  of  the  former  as  a  candidate  for 
tlie  {tenuanent  scat  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment a  hundred  years  ago,  or  more,  is 
planning  n  similar  relebration  to  come  off 
some  time  m  the  >iiiimier — probably  at  the 
opening  of  Old  Home  Week,  in  Aui^ust,  the 
ftiim  of  S.'iOO  having  been  apprupnatM  at 
the   n<enl  animal  town   meeting  for  the 

Imrj>os>e,  which  is  a  hberal  amount,  indeed, 
or  a  tovkTi  of  ita  size  and  valuation  Tlie 
charter  of  the  town  was  granted  January  10, 
1765,  but  the  edefaration  could  not  fittingljF 
be  held  at  that  seaMm  of  the  year,  hut  ean 
mofit  appropriately  be  held  in  Old  Home 
Week,  when  we  may  look  for  a  general 
home  coming  of  the  town's  absent  sona  aitd 
daui^teis,  now  seattend  far  and  wide. 

An  organization,  to  l>c  known  as  the  "Civic 
I'nion,"  has  been  formed  in  Concord  for  Uie 
purpose  of  insuring  the  coSrdinatifm  and 

"•I H>j K-ration  of  ail  flu-  fortes  and  attfncies 
working  for  «ivic  Letterinmt  and  (he  pro- 
motion of  the  general  wrlfate  an  example 
which  other  cities  and  the  Uu-ger  towns  of 
the  slate  may  do  well  to  follow.  Harry  F. 
Lake,  E9<|.,  is  the  president;  Harriet  L. 
Huntress,  vice-presideint;  Agnes  Mitchell, 
secretarv-;  and  Khvin  !<.  l'at;e,  treasurer, 
Willi  a  eouneil  of  tiftei'ii,  of  vvhieli  the  ofIie<>rs 
are  uNo  <x-nilnin  members,  const itvit inn  'i 

governing  board.  Meetings  are  to  be  held 
i-montmy  or  oftener  if  deemed  desirable. 

The  legislaftu«  of  1915  is  still  in  aeffiion  as 

this  issue  of  the  fluAMTt  Monthly  uoi^  (r) 
prejy).  with  a  good  deal  of  nceesfur%  work 
umompletcd,  and  fully  as  mu<li  pun'ly 
I)artisari  work  done,  or  approaching  eooiple- 
fion,  as  was  undertaken  two  years  ago. 
What  shall  be  dtme  with  reference  to  the 
railroad  problem,  which  in  its  complexity 
."Joetns  almost  tt»  defy  solution,  is  the  upper- 
mubt  ((uetstion  in  the  legislative  mind  :t»>  the 
end  approHchefL 
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HON,  A.  CHESTER  CLARK 

Hy  WiUiam  E,  Wallace 


Although  an  unflincliing  Doinocrat, 
not  over-selfish,  ha<l  Judge  Allan" 
Chester  Clark  not  felt  a  tingle  of 
8eIf-(?ratulation  at  thr  distinpiiished 
consideration  shown  him  by  (Jovernor 
Rolland  H.  Spaoldinfi^  and  the  Council 
by  his  appointment  to  the  muniripa! 
court  l>ench  of  T'oncord,  he  would  not 
have  been  huiuun.  When  the  an- 
Bounoement  of  the  appointments  of 
justif^os  rnrnc  aftn  the  reorganization 
of  the  courts  and  thiij  list  was  scanned 
with  a  memory  of  the  governor's 
earlier  edict  that  those  who  'uad  made 
good  would  be  retsiitied,  rrp;:irdless 
of  politics,  the  oidy  possihh'  assump- 
tion was  that  of  all  tl  Democrats 
named  by  Governor  Feiker,  Judge 
Clark  was  one  of  scarcely  half  a 
dosen  that  responded  to  the  Spaulding 
test  of  fitness. 

Without  attempting  any  analysis 
of  the  governor's  method  of  reasoning 
as  to  the  other  Democratic  judges, 
there  is  no  p;nin?ayiiig  that  ho  hewed 
close  to  his  rule  in  the  case  of  Judge 
Ckrk.  For  the  judge  did  make  good. 
His  work  was  so  eminently  satis- 
factory that  there  never  was  tlie  lejist 
doubt  that  he  would  \ye  reappointed 
from  the  nioriient  the  leaders  of  the 
legislature  had  determined  to  include 
the  district  courts  in  theii-  retaliatory 
program.  The  endorsements  of  Judge 
f  'lark  were  so  grnoral  ;ks  1.>  l)e  almost 
monotonous.  If  there  were  many  in 
Concord  who  did  not  wish  him  re- 
tained, they  kept  the  fact  to  them- 
selves, am)  tliough  doubtless  there 
were  those  w  ho  would  not  have  been 
avene  to  serving  as  justice  in  the 


mucinipn!  eourt  of  iliat  eity.  none 
came  forward  to  let  it  l)e  known. 

The  reason  is  simple.  The  judge 
took  his  work  .seriously  ami  applircl 
his  time  and  talent  to  seeing  that 
everybody  got  his  just  due  m  the 
(uinf.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
proiiatiuii  sy-tmn,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  statutory  provision  loi  that 
method  in  the  disposition  of  adult 
cruniiial  matters,  he  did  in  t'oru  ord 
what  Judge  Ben  B.  Liudsey  had  done 
in  Denvei; — made  one  of  his  own. 
This  meant  extra  work,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  without  the  necessary  machin- 
ery to  cany  (lie  plan  out  unless  he 
did  it  himself.  That  is  what  he  did 
do  and  is  diiinu.  ^^'lleIl  anybody  gets 
a  ctiaucc  to  go  forth  and  try  again  in 
Judge  Clark's  court,  the  condition 
attached  to  the  chance  is  that  he  shall 
show  the  judge  that  he  is  really  tread- 
ing the  straight  and  narrow  path. 
The  probationer  is  expected  to  keep 
ill  touch  with  the  court  until  the 
judge  IS  satisfied  he  is  actually  going 
straight. 

His  particular  interest  is  in  the 
domestic  relations  phase  of  the  social 
problem.  He  has  little  consideration 
for  the  man  who  wilfully  shirks  his 
respo!»sihility  to  wife  or  children,  but 
he  work.s  on  the  theory  that  the  aver- 
age man  who  fails  to  ^^upixirt  his 
family  <  an  by  proper  attention  l>e 
made  to  do  so.  Anyway,  it  is  ec«>- 
nomically  wasteful  to  send  a  man  to 
jail  where  the  county' must  support 
him  and.  in  nine  ea^es  out  f>f  ten, 
support  the  dependent  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  well  while  the  man  is  in  jail. 
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Judge  r'lark  has  found  that  most  men 
brought  before  him  gladly  promise  to 
mend  their  ways  and,  except  in 
espedally  flagrant  cases,  the  chsAce 

is  pivon.  But  his  connection  with 
the  iuj^e  does  yot  end  with  the  lecture 
in  the  court  room.  Judge  f'lark  sees 
to  it  that  the  man  actually  does  sup- 
port bis  family  and,  where  it  appears 
necessary,  be  requires  that  the  man 
turn  over  his  pay  to  the  court  or  some 
responsible  person  and  the  nmncy  is 
expended  under  the  direct iun  ol  the 
court.  Always  when  possible  he 
keeps  the  family  together,  1»ut  where 
thifi  is  impracticable  he  compels  the 
father  to  support  his  children  in 
some  other  home,  or  in  an  institution. 
All  of  this  imposes  much  gratuitous 
labor  upon  himself,  but  the  satisfac- 
tion that  comes  to  him  from  the  con* 
teniplatinii  of  nuiiitrd  anti  happy 
families  is  ample  cumpenaation. 

The  knowledge  of  what  Judge  Clark 
ha-s  been  doing  along  this  line  was  one 
of  the  more  important  reasons  for 
the  demand  that  he  be  retained  when 
the  courts  were  reorganized.  Another 
wa-s  his  study  of  thr-  juvenile  delin- 
quent problem,  which  really  is  a  by- 
product of  unfavorable  home  sur- 
roundings in  a  majority  of  instances, 
and  his  success  in  working  out  a  solu- 
tion of  it. 

The  demand  for  the  retention  of 
Jndgi'  C*l;iik  was  not  confined  to  ex- 
pressions from  Concord  citizens  and 
those  within  the  court  district  es- 
tablished by  the  legislatuic  of  lOl.'i, 
which  included  .several  neighboring 
towns.  What  the  judge  had  l>een 
doing,  in  the  way  of  common-.sen.se 
administration  of  justice,  spread  he- 
yond  the  confines  of  his  jurisdiction 
and  frequent  requests  that  he  come 
and  tell  them  what  he  was  dointr  wne 
made  upon  him.  The  result  was 
that,  when  the  reorganization  of  the 
court.s,  through  return  to  power  of  the 
Republican    party.  tfucatciu  d 

and  still  later  accomplished,  numerous 
sponsors  for  Judge  Clark's  reap- 
poinfment  si-m  in  re<|uests  u^  ^  Gover- 
nor Spaulding  and  his  councilors. 


They  (li  sircd  his  continuanre  as  jtis- 
tice  of  the  court  m  Concord  for  the 
good  cflFcct  it  might  have  on  justices 
iti  other  cities  antl  towns. 

.lud^c  (  lark  was  born  .Iul\'  4,  1877^ 
on  the  Clark  homestea<l  farm,  cleared 
in  the  wilderness  by  his  paternal 
pro.nt-firandfalhcr.  "\\'iniain  '"Liik, 
about  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,, 
in  what  is  now  Center  Harbor.  So 
he  <'omes  of  hardy  stock  and  early 
showed  a  dispf^sition  to  get  o\i)  and 
shape  his  own  destiny,  heiug  moved 
by  much  the  sjime  spirit  as  that  of 
his  ancestor  when  he  went  into  the 
woods  on  the  shore  of  Wiunipesaukee 
with  his  axe.  There  was  the  same  old 
inde|X!ndence  of  character,  the  differ- 
ence heinc  that  while  his  forbear  suc- 
cunihed  to  the  call  of  the  wild,  it  was 
the  desire  for  an  education  that  wa.s- 
the  hue  prompting  him  to  sally  forth 
from  the  home  farm  in  his  fifteeuth 
year  to  shift  for  himself.  He  had 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country 
schools  of  Center  iiarl)or.  While  he 
was  attetiding  the  high  school  in 
Meredith,  he  worked  in  stores  and  in 
the  town  printing  office  in  order  to 
earn  money  to  pay  his  way,  for  when 
he  left  home  it  was  with  the  deter- 
mination to  take  can  of  himself 
without  a.'ssistance  from  home. 

He  made  good  m  this  intention  as 
he  has  in  everything  else  he  has  tried 
exrejit  one,  not  count inj;,  of  eorirse, 
a  few  political  forlorn  hopes  he  enter- 
tained from  time  to  time  in  situations 
where  Democrats  were  fore-ordained 
to  defi'at.  There  have  been  some 
extremely  lean  jx'riods  in  his  career, 
but  remittances  from  home  never 
came  to  alleviate  them.  When  he 
completed  the  courses  the  Meredith. 
High  School  had  to  offer,  he  went  to- 
the  New  Hampton  Literary  Inslifu- 
tiou.  He  completed  the  English  and 
scientific  courses  and  then  returned 
to  prepare  for  college.  Inasmuch  as. 
he  was  payinfr  his  own  way,  necessarily 
there  were  some  i)reaks  in  his  school- 
ing.  One  of  those  came  in  1901  after 
he  had  finished  the  college  prepara- 
tory course. 
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During  his  stay  at  New  Hampton 
be  had  been  connected  with  the 
Ham^ionia,  the  school  paper,  either 
as  editor-in-chief  or  business  manager, 
for  four  years.  At  this  time  Clarence 
B.  Burleigh,  the  founder  of  the  Hamp- 
tom'n.  wns  managing  etlitor  of  the 
Daily  Kennebec  Jaumal,  the  organ 
of  Governor,  now  Senator,  Edwin  C. 
Burleigh  at  Augusta,  Maine,  and. 
appreciating  the  talent  (Mark  had 
shown  in  building  up  the  school 
paper,  the  managing  editor  figured 
he  would  be  a  vahialile  addition  to 
the  Journal  staft.  He  offered  Clark 
a  position  on  the  city  stalf  and  the 
latter  accepted  and  l)roke  into  news- 
paper work  under  the  ttitelage  f>f  his 
predecessor  on  the  HmnfiUjma.  He 
remained  there  until  the  fall  of  1902, 
when  he  entered  Dartmouth  College. 
In  his  sophomore  year  he  was  forced 
to  discontinue  his  college  career  for 
financial  reasons. 

At  this  stage  of  his  development 
there  was  a  reversion  to  type.  Heal 
estate  appealed  to  him  as  a  likely 
road  to  wraith.  He  did  not  shoulder 
an  axe,  though,  and  strike  into  a 
wilderness.  He  opened  an  office  in 
Meredith  and  essjiyed  to  turn  over 
farms  and  town  firoperty  Hlro,i<]v 
develojKjd  into  suiniiicr  homes.  1  ins 
is  where  he  scored  lus  Ijig  failure. 
Instead  of  Ttioney  rolling  in,  he  piled 
up  debts  and  he  took  the  unusual 
course  of  turning  to  the  study  of  law, 
instead  of  selling  insurance,  for  re- 
lief. He  began  readinp  law  with 
Bertram  Blaisdell,  inci<lental  to  his 
real  estate  business  at  Meredith. 
Finally  it  was  borne  home  to  him  that 
real  estate  was  not  his  forte  as  a  side- 
issue  and  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature  in  1905  he  came  to  (^oncord 
to  try  his  hand  at  general  newspaper 
work,  while  continuing  his  law  studies. 
He  read  in  the  offices  of  Gen.  John  H. 
Albin  and  .lo.seph  A.  Donignn,  inlc  r- 
mittently  with  his  newspaper  work, 
until  his  admission  to  the  bar  on 
.lune  27,  1013.  Since  fliat  time  he  has 
devoted  his  energies  exclusively  to  the 
practice  of  hi.s  prufes.sion,  on  the 


bench  in  the  lower  court  and  in  his 
private  practice  in  the  other  state  and 
the  federal  courts. 

.Indole  Claik  was  appointed  to  the 
bent  li  .six  vveek.s  after  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  having  previously  served  as 
Clerk  of  tlie  District  Court  under  As.so- 
ciate  J  ustice  Willis G.  Buxton,  now  jus- 
tice of  the  Boscawen  Police  Court. 

Politics  always  had  a  strong  attrao- 
tion  for  Judge  Clark.  He  held  several 
minor  offices  in  Center  Harbor,  al- 
though he  never  attained  election 
tn  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  the 
town — a  great  regret  to  him — ^as  every 
generation  of  the  Clarke  from  the 
settling  of  his  great-grandfather  in  the 
town,  down  to  the  present,  has  sat 
on  the  Board.  In  1902,  while  a 
Freshman  at  Dartmouth,  he  was 
nominated  on  both  tickets,  Repubh- 
eau  and  Democratic,  for  delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
was  elected,  being  the  youngest  dele- 
gate in  the  borly.  Ten  years  later  he 
ser\'ed  a.s  beiietary  of  the  next  Cun- 
stit  utional  Convention,  being  the  lone 
Democrat  in  the  organisation  of  that 
convention. 

He  is  a  fluent  speaker,  in  either 
formal  discourse  or  casual  i onvc  rsa- 
tion.  In  his  school  days  at  New 
Hampton  he  won  the  Bates  College 
debatiiifi  prize  in  IIKH). 

Tiie  sticial  instinct  is  strongly  de- 
veloped in  Judge  Clark,  with  the 
result  that  he  is  connected  with  a 
large  number  of  organizations.  He  is 
a  meiTiher  of  the  American  Institute 
of  (  riminal  Law  and  Criminology 
and  of  the  New  Hamiishire  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, fiinonp  thi»s('  identified  with 
his  profession.  He  still  retains  his 
association  with  his  former  fellow«> 
craftsmen  in  the  journalistic  field  by 
membership  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Press  Association,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Wonolancet,  the  Temple,  the 
T-nitarian  and  Beaver  !\feadow  Coif, 
social  clubs  in  his  home  city.  In 
fraternal  circles  he  belongs  to  Cho- 
corua  Lodg<',  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Mere- 
dith; to  Concord  Lodge.  Knights  of 
Pythias;  Augusta  Young  Temple,  Py- 
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thiau  SiijterhooU  aud  Capital  Grauge. 
In  the  Knights  of  lythias  he  is  a 

Past  Chancellor  of  Concord  Lodge 
and  a  Past  Deputy  ( irand  C'hant'ollor 
of  the  Grand  Lodge.  He  is  also  a 
niiMiil)i'r  of  the  .Soti.s  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Xew  nritiipshire 
Historical  Society,  aud  a  director  iu 
the  Concord  Board  of  Trade. 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  press 
about  the  delays  of  TJovernor  Samuel 
D.  Felkcr — more  about  that  phjisc 
of  his  administration,  as  a  matter  of 


fact,  than  any  other  thus  far.  When 
the  Fellcer  administration  is  measured 

later  on,  without  a  s|>eedometer  in 
mind,  it  will  be  admitted  that  he 
gave  the  Commonwealth  service  of  a 
high  order  through  the  quality  of  bis 
;»ppointments.  But  with  regard  to 
the  delays,  it  seems  to  be  pretty 
generally  agreed  that,  both  for  his 
own  fame  and  Judge  Clark's,  his 
deliberation  in  selecting  a  district 
police  justice  iu  Coucorcl  was  fortu- 
nate alt  around. 


LOUKIXCr  DOWN  THE  VALLEY 
liy  Cyrm  A,  Sltme 

We  have  rliiiihril  ;l  rugged  pathway,  we  have  scaled  the  mountain  wall. 
And  we  stand  upon  the  summit  in  the  sunset's  waning  light, 

Before  us  lies  the  valley  where  the  lengthening  shadows  fall,. 
That  foretell  the  sposdy  coming  of  the  night. 

We  think  how  very  quickiy  our  little  day  has  fled, 
M^th  its  chances  and  its  changes,  its  scenes  of  light  and  shade: 

Thoupjh  a  thousand  memories  linpcfM      we  walk  with  rant  ions  tread 
Above  the  burial  places  where  our  fondest  hopes  were  laid. 

Our  dreatns  are  of  the  absent  ones,  so  worthy,  wise  and  true, 
Who  filled  with  lofty  purpose  the  measure  of  their  days; 

They  wrought  with  willing  hands  awhile,  then  passed  beyond  our  view, 
And  nevermore  in  human  guise  shall  walk  earth's  thorny  ways. 

They  could  not  tarry  longer,  for  each  heavy  task  was  done; 

With  heart  and  hand  gi  own  weary,  they  sought  the  promised  rest, 
And,  homeward  through  the  gloaming,  the>  hastened  one  by  one. 

When  the  paling  sunset's  afterglow  lit  up  the  golden  west. 

We  trust  they  do  not  slumber,  those  whom  we  held  most  dear, 
T!ie  f^rave  could  not  rnnfinn  thctn  within  its  cold  embrace; 

But  in  a  fairer  country,  and  a  purer  atmosphere. 
We  shall  see  them,  we  shall  know  them,  we  shall  meet  them  face  to  face. 

And  sweet  will  be  the  meeting,  though  the  parting  has  been  long; 

The  joy  more  true  and  tender  than  we  ever  knew  before, 
And  our  voices  will  ring  clearer  in  the  grand  triumphant  song, 

As  with  footsteps  never  failing  we  walk  the  "shining  shore." 

Then  let  the  shadows  gather  as  the  night  comes  stealing  on, 

Draping  with  sable  curtains  the  landscape  cold  and  gray. 
Beyond  tlic  darkening  v^d!py  is  the  bripht  itnmorta!  dawn 

That  shall  break  in  cliangeless  beaiity  o'er  the  green  hills  far  away. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  OF  MEREDITH.  N.  H. 

By  Sarah  A/.  \<ryea* 


In  the  smcioiit  records  of  tho  (  on- 
proir:itiun;il  Church  in  Meredith  is 
found  the  following  stnt(>nient: 

At  a  meeting  of  a  council  of  ministers 
conyencd  at  Mr,  Moses  Morse's  in  Center 
Harbor,  by  ktten  missivo  from  Hev.  lulward 
Warrpn  missionars',  in  Itchalf  cf  mi  inti  nfirf! 
cburcb  to  be  organized  tbe  sume  a.-^  a  <.  ongre- 
prtional  Chturdi.  Ftesent  Rev.'  MesoB. 
Shaw.  IliiMi'Ti.  Hflinnl,  Turner,  Fitfd  and 
Mr.  Warrrn,  on  the  20*''  of  February,  1815. 
After  orKanizin^;  and  deliberating  for  some 
time,  unanimously  afu-cetl  on  tbe  subject,  and 
repaired  to  the  Home  of  \Vor>lii|i 

Tlie  inooliiig  was  oiioneci  by  prayer, 
and  tbe  articles  of  faith  and  tiie  cov- 
enant were  read.  Thirteen  men  and 
women  presented  letters  from  other 
churches  and  assented  to  the  cove- 
nant, which  they  signed.  Mr.  Moses 
Mor^e  was  chosen  to  be  their  deacon. 
The  ( luir<  li  thus  organized  was  re- 
ceived into  the  fellowslup  of  tiie  Con- 
gregational Cburchea,  and  received 
the  name  of  "The  Congregational 
Church  of  Christ  in  Center  Harbor 
and  Meredith,  third  division." 

The  place  of  meeting  was  jirohahly 
a  small  church  l)uilding  west  of  (  •  iitcr 
Harbor  village,  which  had  been  used 
by  different  denoroinations.  It  was 
erected  in  1812. 

The  First  Congregational  .'■'ociety 
in  Meredith  waa  incorporated  by  act 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  in 
1817.  and  was  authorized  to  transact 
all  legal  business  of  the  churelv.  This 
sodety  was  made  up  of  men,  not 
nooo?«arily  niomlicrs  of  tlio  churcli. 
and  numbered  iwenty-two  nieuibers 
at  t his  time.  Many  years  later  women 
were  allowed  to  join  the  society. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  David 
Bean's  Inn;  David  Bean  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  John  Sanborn  clerk. 


For  four  years  the  church  had  no 

]ia^tor.  Vnt  rpiartrrly  conferences  were 
held,  and  preaching  >'ervice8  at  the 
old  meeting  bouses  in  C*enter  Harbor, 
aiif!  Meredith,  alternately.  Pastors  of 
neighl  oring  churches,  or  ministers 
sent  by  a  ^Iai--nrlin>etls  socii'ty,  con- 
iiuded  these  nx  t  titles  until  they  came 
un(ier  the  cart  (.1  the  New  Hampshire 
Home  Mi.'-sionary  h'ociety. 
*  The  earnest  spirit  of  theee  early 
meml  ers  is  indicated  liy  the  following 
vote  J  as>ed  in  ISHi;  viz:  "To  worship 
God  statedly  in  a  public  manner  on 
the  Sabbath,  even  when  they  had  no 
preaching." 

They  also  passed  this  resolution: 
"Resolved,  that  we  regard  the  jirivate 
worship  of  Cod  as  of  vital  importance. 
Every  head  of  a  family  in  the  «  luirch 
is  reciuired  to  worship  God  in  a  social 
manner  in  his  home,  morning  and 
evening."' 

The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was 
Rev.  David  Smith,  who  was  installed 
March  24.  1810.  and  died  in  1824. 
We  are  indebted  to  his  daughter.  Mrs. 
Eunice  True,  for  interesting  particu- 
lars of  this  pastorate,  given  in  letters 
written  some  years  ago.  Hhe  also 
sent  silhouettes  of  her  father  and 
mother. 

From  Temple,  in  the  TVi>trict  of 
Maine.  Hev.  David  Smith  canu*  with 
hi«  wife,  .>^ix  children  and  household 
goods.  The  distance  was  130  miles; 
the  conveyance  an  ox  team,  anti  sletl, 
with  canvas  cover.  Ten  days  were 
required  for  this  journey,  which,  in 
March,  with  the  prol  al-lo  condition 
of  the  roads,  must  have  required  the 
spirit  of  genuine  pioneers. 

The  h<»ne  to  wMch  th«'y  came  was 
lilt'  house  now  ocenpied  by  Mrs. 
James  Ilines,  about  a  mile  from  the 
village  on  tbe  road  to  Center  Harbor. 


•  Keiui  at  ihr  One  HuiMJrrdtk  Annlmnwy  Odebiatioa  of  tlM  ComgrpaKtidMi  Cburcbc*  «f  Mencttth  Mad 
Onter  Harbor.  Febfuary  22. 101S. 
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The  room  now  used  as  a  kitcheu  was 
the  minister's  stuciy.  The  minister 
received  a  salary  of  §200  fwr  year. 

One  Saturday  aftcruoou,  Mr. 
Smith  was  at  work  in  his  field,  piant^ . 
ing  corn,  ulicn  une  of  his  deacons, 
Doctor  Sanborn,  rode  by  on  horse- 
back, witli  his  saddle-bags.  He 
stoptKul,  and  said,  "Mr.  Smith,  I  am 
surprised  to  see  you  here:  you  ought 
to  be  in  your  study  Saturday  after- 
noon, instead  of  working;  in  your 
fidd." 

"Yes,"  the  good  minister  replied, 
"but  ray  family  must  have  bread,  ami 
I  must  plant  my  corn  to  furnish  it. 
1  fcp]  ri(  h  when  I  can  have  Saturday 
aftenuMJiJ  in  my  study,  but  I  can't 
have  even  that  today.'' 

The  old  meeting  houst»  was  situated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  not  far 
from  the  parsonage.  It  was  a  plain, 
wooden  building  not  plastered,  and 
fcM)  colfl  for  comfort  in  winter;  and 
meetings  in  (old  weather  were  held 
in  the  school-house.  Mr.  Smith  died 
of  consumption  in  lS2t.  Mrs.  Smith 
outlived  her  husband  two  years.  She 
was  a  cripple  at  this  time  and  walked 
to  church  with  a  (nit eh  and  kitchen 
chair,  sitting  down  by  the  way  to 
re^t. 

The  church  tmmbered  forty-one 
members  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Smith's 
death.  The  next  pastor  was  liev. 
Reuben  Porter,  wlu>  was  inatalled 

January  1,  1829,  and  dismissed  April 

27,  is;^().  Eleven  members  wer*- 
a<ldeU  to  the  church  during  this  brief 
period. 

Hew  Joseph  Lane  was  installeti 
April  20,  1^31.  .\t  this  time  the  name 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Meredith  was  a.s.sumed.  In  Marcli. 

1832,  the  society  records  show  that 
a  vote  was  passed  ''lo  imiUl  u  meeting 
house  without  a  cupola."  This  was 
ronipletnl  and  iliMlirafcil  l^fiiruary  7. 

1833.  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
M««dith  hill  near  the  Lake  shore. 
The  pews  were  sold  "at  vendue"  and 
struck  off  to  the  highest  l)idder.  .\fter 
this,  meetings  were  held  in  the  new 
church  one-naif  the  time;  one-half  of 


the  remaining  time  at  Center  Harbor, 
anri  th«'  remaining  half  in  the  old 
church  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
was  left  standing  for  some  time. 

This  was  a  period  of  rapid  growth  in 
the  church.  A  printed  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  church,  in  sjTcaking  of 
Mr.  Lane,  says  that  "  he  was  formerly 
a  mi.ssionary  tothe(  Uioctaw  Indians"; 
and  that  "the  revival  of  religion 
which  took  place  during  his  pastorate 
gave  an  entirety  new  aspect  to 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  town." 
During  the  year  1831,  thirty-two 
members  were  received  into  the 
church,  many  of  them  business  men 
of  the  town,  with  their  wives.  Six- 
teen members  were  added  in  1832,  a 
total  of  forty-eight  during  Mr.  Lane's 
pastorate. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Lane  was  requested 
by  the  New  Hampshire  Bible  Society 
to  become  their  agent,  and  decided  it 
his  duty  to  do  so. 

The  religious  interest  continued 
during  the  two  years'  pastorate  of 
Rev.  Abram  Wheeler,  and  twenty- 
eight  were  received  into  membership. 
About  this  time,  Miss  Jane  B.  Leavitt, 
a  member  of  this  church,  became  a 
mis.sionary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  Siu-  married  Uev.  John  L. 
Seymour,  and  they  were  missionaries 
aniong  the  Indians  many  years. 

Judith  Leavitt,  who  joined  in  1833, 
became  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  Taylor, 
joined  the  Baptist  (^hurch.  and  w«it 
with  her  husl>and  as  n  rnissioTiary  to 
Siiuu.  Her  health  failed,  ami  on  the 
voyage  home  she  died,  and  was  buried 
in  1  lie  ocean. 

.\  prominent  member  of  this  faaiily 
was  Dudley  Leavitt,  the  astronomer. 
He  was  not  a  member  of  the  church. 
\\  one  eveninjr  itieeting  his  wife  made 
one  of  her  fervent  jirayers  that  her 
husband  rni^hl  l»e  -aved.  After  -^lie 
sat  down,  her  husKand  .arose,  and  said, 
"We  read  in  Uod's  word,  that  the 
unbelieving  husband  shall  be  justified 
by  the  prayers  of  the  believing  wife," 
took  his  hat,  and  walked  out.  Their 
son,  Isaac  Leavitt,  with  his  wife,  were 
devout  members  of  the  church;  and 
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their  descendants  still  live  in  the  an- 
cestral home,  and  are  faithful  to  the 
church  of  their  ancestors. 

Rev.  Kli  W.  Tavlor  was  installed 
pstor  March  28,  1888.  The  church 
in  Center  Harbor  was  orj^anized  April 
8,  and  letters  of  tlisinission  and  rec- 
ommendation to  that   church  were 


forever  abolished:  and  that  we  will 
not  knowiuRly  conunune  with  slave- 
holders as  Christians:  and  that  we 
will  not  have  a  slave  holder  as  a 
Christian  minister." 

In  18^i7  "a  j'ommittee  was  ajv 
l)ointed  to  put  the  jiricc  upon  produce 
that  may  lie  paid  to  the  minister." 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH.  MKRKOITH.  N.  H. 

l>f<)icat€!<l  Kchrunry  7,  1h;j  <     UeniuvMl  t<i  Pri'«'iil  Ltirntion  in  l>M2. 
itcni<Klrl<il  itnd  UcpuiniJ  in  IS71. 


given  to  fourteen  members.  During 
the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Taylor  there  were 
thirty  accessions. 

In  184 1  he  resignc<|.  and  took  letters 
to  a  churcli  in  HicliiiioiMl,  In 
1841  this  church  passc<l  the  following 
resolution:  Hcsohnl  that  Slaie- 
holdiny  under  all  possible  «'ircuni- 
Btances,  is  a  sin  against  ( iod  and  man, 
and  ought  to  be  inunediately  and 


Also  a  conunittee  "to  see  that  the 
minister  is  su])plied  with  the  conuiion 
necessaries  of  life."  A  committee 
was  also  ai)pointcd  "to  see  that  the 
Hoys  be  kept  in  tlH'ir  projwr  place 
during  |)ublic  worship."  In  1842  a 
resolution  was  passe(l  afhrming  that 
"the  use  of  Ardnii  Sj)irits  as  a  bever- 
age, and  the  traffic  in  it  is  sin." 

November   22,    1842.    Rev.  (liles 
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Leaeli  wus  installed  pastor  of  the 
church,  and  remftined  until  1854. 

During  this  ptTio<l.  thirty-two  joined 
the  church.  The  oldest  living  niom- 
ber,  Mrs.  Sarah  Badger  Smith,  joiued 
in  1842.  and  is  the  only  survivor  of 
thiji  ]»erio<l. 

Mr.  Leach  was  an  earnest  preacher, 
and  a  faithful  pastor  and  became 
ch)sely  identified  witli  the  people  of 
the  t(nvTi  fliirinp;  these  ycorf*.  His 
wife  \va>  grcutly  l)eloved.  Two 
daughters  married  residents  of  the 
town,  Mrs.  Dr.  Henr>'  Sanborn,  and 
Mr.s.  J.  W.  Lang,  Jr.  When  Mr. 
Leach  resigned  his  pastorate  the 
church  gave  expression  1o  their  deep 
appreciation  of  liis  faithfulness  and 
aitility  while  among  them,  as  a  ])a8tor. 
a  Christian  and  a  man.  In  1H42  the 
i  iiui rh  ' biiilding  was  moved  to  it< 
present  location  on  liigldaud  Street. 
■  During  the  two  years  succeeding 
Mr.  Leach's  pastorate,  tlir  jiulpit  was 
supplied  by  Hev.  Edwarit  T.  Farwell, 
and  Rev.  Lsaae  F.  Holton. 

liev.  Charles  Burnham  received  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  Dercinlu  r.  ISriO, 
and  remained  until  1871,  ttie  longest 
continuous  pastorate  in  the  history 
iif  the  (■liur''h.  Mr.  }*>urnli.'un  was  for 
several  years  superintending  school 
committee  of  the  town. 

During  the  period  of  the  Civil  War, 
large  numbers  of  the  men  of  th^  town 
were  away  in  the  army,  and  the  work 
of  the  church  was  carried  on  by  the 
nldrr  men  and  tlir  women.  The  con- 
gregations were  diunnished  m  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

The  house  which  was  standing  on 
the  spot  \vh(  the  parsonage  is  now 
located  was  purchiused  by  Mr.  Jo^ph 
W.  Lang  in  1867  or  1868,  and  was 
xiyfd  ;i>  ]i;ir-onagr  for  nuiiiy  ymr.-;. 
until  it  was  moved  off  and  the  present 
parsonage  was  built. 

In  18(>o.  we  find  recorded  the  resig- 
nation of  two  faitliful  "lencons,  Dr. 
John  Sanborn,  and  Uichaid  Furber. 
Doctor  Sanborn  was  one  of  the 
earliest  tntmbers,  joining  in  1817. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  elected 
:  rclerk  of  the  church,  and  kept  the 


records  until  1867,  except  for  the 
years  1831-2,  when  Mr.  lAoe  acted 
as  clerk.   He  was  also  deacon  for 

about  the  same  ]>eriod. 

Deacon  Furber  joined  the  church  in 
1831 ,  and  was  deacon  for  many  years. 

Tlu  ir  successors  in  this  office  were 
Deacon  Levi  Leach,  and  Deacon 
Daniel  Norris.  Others  who  have  held 
the  offu'c  were  Horatio  Xcwell,  deorge 
Wiley,  ( 'harlr^  D.  Miloon,  (J«^^r<j»' 
H.  Ntini>.  David  \\  iiitclu  r  and  Frank. 
I'lHrtlett.  Fifty  names  were  added  to 
the  church  roll,  during'Mr.  Burnbam's 
pastorate. 

In  1868,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
David  Metcalf,  money  was  raised  by 
subscription  for  a  new  church  organ. 
Mr.  Metcalf  was  organist  for  several 
years;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Kolliii-,  who.  with  .Indue  Uollins,  were 
untiring  in  their  ellorts  in  the  choir, 
as  well  as  in  the  church  and  societ  y 
duriIl^^  <!m  ir  lifetime. 

Mr.  Burnham's  pastorate  closed  in 
1871.  Extensive  rej)airs  and  altera- 
tions were  made  in  the  church  edifice 
during  the  months  following.  The 
church  was  enlarged,  the  square 
tower  removed  and  the  spire  added. 
Many  individual  gifts  wvrv  made. 
The  Ijell  was  given  by  Mrs.  Joseph  W. 
Lang;  the  chandelier  by  Mrs.  (Jeorge 
W.  Lang;  the  pulpit  by  Mrs.  Metcalf; 
the  pulpit  lam]is  by  Mrs.  Irene  Smith; 
the  Conmiunion  table  by  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Rollins:  the  oi^u  lamps  by  Mrs.  N. 
B.  W!ulleiL!;}i ,  the  pul])it  chairs  1\v 
several  other  ladies.  Total  cxjicnsc 
of  repairs  and  gifts,  ?4,368.83. 

After  the  church  was  ready  for  use, 
several  nionths  elapsed  before  a  pastor 
was  secured.  Many  candidates  were 
heard,  but  it  .'(eemed  difficult  to  unite 
on  any  one.  At  Nnitrth,  tiowcver,  Hev. 
(Jeorge  1.  Hard  received  and  accepted 
a  call  to  become  pastor  of  the  church, 
in  1872.  At  this  time  a  ver>^  large 
congregation  assembled  every  Sun- 
day; t  he  Sunday  school  was  large  and 
flourishing. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  weekly 
prayer  meetings  were  held  at  the 
homes  of  the  members  of  the  church. 
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and  were  attended  by  few  except  the 
older  membero.    Now  a  forward 

movement  was  ina<lc  hy  renting 
rooni8  ujxstairs  in  the  hlork  owned  by 
P.  1).  Blaisdeli,  where  meetings  and 
social  gatherini^  were  held.  In  1878 
the  chapel  was  built. 

The  Gospel  Temperance  niove- 
ment  which  swept  over  the  town  in 
1870  brought  a  transformation  of 
conditions,  Mr.  Hard,  with  the 
church,  entered  heartily  into  the 
work.  A  deeply  religiou.s  spirit  char- 
acterized the  iiHcliii^>  wliic'h  had  i 
powerful  and  lasting  intluenee  over 
many  lives. 

Mr.  Bard  resigned  his  pastorate  in 
1882. 

In  Fcl)ruar>-,  1883.  Rev.  John  E. 
Wildey" accepted  a  call,  and  was  or- 
dained and  in.stalled  jlhstor  of  the 
church.  He  brought  a  bride  to  the 
parsonage  and  entered  with  enthu- 
?^iasiii  \i|)on  liis  work.  He  is  the  only 
former  paj^tor  present  at  this  cen- 
tennial gathering. 

In  1886  he  resigned  his  pastorate, 
and  for  over  n  year  the  church  was 
without  a  pastor.  For  the  greater 
part  of  this  time,  Rev.  Frederic  A. 
Perkins  supplied  llie  pulpit,  residing 
with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Joseph  W. 
Lang. 

Ill  November,  1887.  Kev.  Gilbert 
A.  Curtis  was  installed  pastor.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  pastorate  and 
largely  through  his  efforts  the  par- 
sonage uas  Iniilt.  His  health  failed, 
and  he  spent  the  winter  of  1891  in 
the  South,  resigning  his  pastorate  in 
May  of  that  year.  There  were 
thirteen  -^ddition.s  to  the  church 
during  his  pji-^torate.  Kev.  Freeman 
C.  Lil)by  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  June  5,  1801 .  He  also  brought 
a  bride  to  the  parsonage.  He  was 
full  of  enthusiasm,  and  especially 
interested  in  active  work  for  temper- 
ance. He  resigned  in  180r).  and  was 
dismissed  by  Council,  witli  expres- 
sions of  coniBdence  and  approval. 
There  were  sixteen  additions  tO  the 
church  during  Iiis  pastorate. 

The  next  pastor  was. Rev.  Robert 


T.  Osgood,  who  began  his  work  July, 
1895.  He  was  especially  interested  in 
young  people  and  full  of  enthusiasm. 
After  two  years'  .service  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  work  be  so 
greatlv  loved,  and  resigned  in  Decern- 
ber,  1807. 

In  July  of  tlmt  year,  Judge  Samuel 
W.  Rollins  who  had  been  for  many 
yearfs  an  active  iuemV)er  of  the  Society 
and  choir,  and  since  Septenilier,  180.5, 
a  niend)er  of  the  church,  died  very 
.•suddenly. 

Kev.  tleorgt^  I  Hard  and  wife 
spent  some  monlh.'s  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Rollins  subsequent  to  this,  and 
a  call  was  extended  to  him  t()  i)ecome 
again  the  pastor  of  the  church.  He 
accejjteil,  and  began  his  second  pas- 
torate January  1,  1808.  For  ten  years 
ami  six  months  Mr.  and  Mr>.  l^ard 
gave  themselves  in  loving  service  to 
this  church  and  people,  making  with 
his  previous  j)ast orate  a  total  of 
twenty-one  years.  During  this  i^eriod 
he  won  the  respect  and  friendship  of 
many  who  never  came  to  his  church. 
His  eharii a1*le  >])irit  and  l)r()ad  human 
sympathy  endeared  him  to  all. 

Failing  strength  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  pastoral  work  in  1008. 
Two  years  latt-r,  while  on  a  visit  to 
friends  in  Meredith,  one  morning  he 
was  suddenly  translated  from  earth 
tn  thr  spiritual  world.  Mrs.  Hard  is 
still  a  member  of  this  church. 

The  town  clock  was  the  gift  of 
^tiss  Viruiina  TV  T>add.  in  1003.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year,  the  interior  of  the 
chapel  was  thoroughly  renovated  and 
new  seats  and  electric  lights  installed, 
by  Mi-.  Matv  R.  Ward. 

During  the  lime  of  Mr.  Bard's  ill- 
ness Dr.  Willis  P.  Odell  was  tempo- 
rarily rc^idrnl  in  Me'ieditli.  and  con- 
setited  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  a  few 
months;  and  he  finally  became  acting 
pastor  for  a  period  of  two  years.  His 
eloquent  sermons  and  «;enial  manner 
attracted  large  numbers  to  church; 
and  his  marriage  to  one  who  w:is 
always  an  attendant  and  worker  in 
the  church,  and  whose  family  have 
always  been  connected  with  the  so* 
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dcty.  cemented  the  ties  that  still 
bind  the  people  to  him 

July  20,  1911.  the  .  dun  li  extended 
a  call  to  Rev.  Ezra  J.  Higg^^  which  he 
accepted.  After  becoming  acquainted 
with  conditions  in  the  town,  he  recog- 
nized the  truth  that  the  religious  in- 
terests of  the  i)eople  would  be  better 
serveil.  if  the  work  were  more  cen- 
tralized and  unified.  Tho  same  con- 
viction was  iu  the  uiiiui.s  of  many. 
The  pastor  of  the  Free  Baptist  Church 
agreed  with  Mr.  Kigg:^  that  a  fe<lera- 
tion  of  the  two  churches  was  feasible 
aiitl  desirable.  Committees  were 
chosen  to  confer  on  the  subject,  and 
witli  the  advice  an«l  assistance  of 
State  Secretaries  Smith  and  Manter, 
the  federation  was  accomplished. 

A  unanimous  call  was  extended  to 
Rev.  Elmer  T.  Blaki  to  the  pMstorate 
of  the  federated  churches.  He  ac- 
cepted, and  began  his  work  in  Decem-. 
I)cr,  1913.  The  results  of  a  year  of 
work  together  have  shown  the  wisdom 


of  such  a  union.  Pastor  and  people 
begin  a  new  century  of  work  together, 
united  in  working  for  the  spiritual 
and  moral  regeneration  of  the  com- 
munity and  town. 

But  after  all,  who  can  write  the 
history  of  n  church?  Names,  dates, 
buildings,  meetings  are  but  the  ex- 
ternal form,  the  shell.  As  a  living 
vital  |)ower  in  a  community,  who  can 
recoril  the  hi.story  of  a  church? 

The  motive  that  brought  these 
noble  men  and  women  of  the  past 
together  was  a  lofty  purpose:  To 
worship  God  publicly  and  in  their 
homes,  to  develop  in  their  children 
reverence  for  things  pure  and  holy; 
purity  of  character  and  nobility  in  all 
dealings  with  their  fellow  men.  They 
had  strong  convictions  and  decision 
of  charact<T,  and  a  vision  of  God  and 
holy  thin^  that  lifted  their  lives  out 
of  their  narrow  surroun^ngs.  To 
their  successors  they  have  left  a 
noble  legacy,  and  a  sacred  trust. 


k£ahsar(;e 

By  Carl  Burell 

So  calm  and  ^raiul  beneath  the  nnjriimg  sun, 
When  shadows  shorten  on  the  burning  plain, 

Antl  we  jfpt  rf^t!*'^^  over  things  undone. 
Till  weariness  becumes  almost  u  puiu. 

So  cahn  and  grand  when  cool  dark  sha<lows  creep. 
Across  the  plain  and  up  the  eastern  hills. 

While  we  poor  creatures  toil  and  fear  antl  weep, 
As  if  life  was  one  endless  round  of  ills. 

Mo  calm  and  grand  beneath  the  silent  stars, 
Wl  en  we  get  quiet  because  we  are  asleep, 

Or  wake  to  wonder  what  it  is  that  mars 
Uur  lives  that  we  should  worry,  strive  and  weep. 

So  calm  ami  grand!   Stretch  forth  your  shadow  arms 

In  bem  i!irlion  over  tiiortal  ilnst. 
Take  from  our  lives  ail  foolish,  false  alarms, 
And  give  us  God-like  love  and  love-like  trust. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  PORTSMOUTH 

AUTHORS 

C.  A.  HazUtl 


For  nearly  half  a  century  it  has 
been  niy  privilege  to  kno\\  tht'  major- 
ity of  the  authors  who  were  natives 
or  residents  of  the  "Old  Town  by  the 
Sea."  This  title  was  selected  l)y 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  1874  for  a 
contribution  to  Harper's  MontMy  and 
in  1883  it  was  published  with  additions 
in  book  form.  The  list  of  Portsmouth 
poetii  is  a  long  one,  for  in  1864  niy 
high  school  master.  Aurin  M.  I^jnaon^ 
in  eonnrction  with  tlic  jwet,  Albert 
Laigbton,  compiled  and  issued  the 
"Poets  of  Pott«mouth."  Forty  na- 
tives of  Portsmouth  were  considered 
worthy  of  hnvinir  their  verses  inserted. 
AlphabetKuIly  the  book  included  Al- 
drich, Breusttt.  Fields,  KiiiiUall, 
Laighton  and  Shilltil^or.  ;ill  of  whoni 
I  knew  and  will  mention  unpublished 
incidents  concerning  them,  and  also 
of  the  later  authors,  Mbee,  Foss, 
Hackett  and  Thaxter. 

Concerning  Thonms  Bailc}-  Al- 
drich, there  is  sufficient  material  to 
cover  many  pages.  It  was  mainly- 
iu  h'lB  latter  years  that  I  knew  and 
had  correspondence  with  him  while 
he  was  living  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  Aldricli  spinit  his  summers 
in  Portsmouth  in  the  .'iO's  and  60's. 
In  1868  he  was  giving  all  his  s|)are 
time  here  in  writintj  llit-  str>r\'  of 
"The  Bad  Boy"  winch  hud  and  still 
h:is  a  great  sale  and  has  l>een  trans- 
bited  into  .several  foreif^n  languages. 
When  traveling  in  Russia,  Aldrich 
noticed  a  small  boy  engrossed  in  a 
book  and  asking  his  guide  to  ascer- 
tain the  title  was  told  it  was  a  trans- 
lation ot  a  "Story  of  A  Bad  Boy." 
The  book  made  Rivermouth  and 
Portsmoutli  fanioti'i.  It  had  nmny 
local  allusions,  iu  nearly  all  of  which 
he  was  an  active  participant;  the 
stage-coach  incident,  however,  l)eing 
an  exception,  for  e.\-mayor  William 
H.  Sisc  told  me  that  Aldrich  was  not 


one  of  the  bad  boys  who  buraed  the 
coach.    Mayor  Sise  each  year  ob- 
served the  thinl  of  July  by  ordering 
and  eating  ice  cream  in  the  same  shop 
where  he  and  others  celebrated  the 
burning  of  the  coach.    I  find  in  the 
PfMrtomotiM  Journal  of  October  28, 
18.>1,  that  the  editor,  C.  W.  Brewster, 
in  his  review  of  Aldrich's  first  book  of 
poQina  "The  Bells"  wrote— "Seven 
years  ago  a  lad  of  ten  summers  handed 
ine  a  poetic  address  to  his  friends  in 
Portsmouth,  which  was  juvenile  but 
far  in  advance  of  one  of  his  age/' 
Aldrich's    acknowledgment    of  the 
notice  in  a  letter  in  my  possession 
wrote- -"I  was  much  anmsed  at  your 
reminiscen.se  of  my  first  verse.  They 
came  back  to  me  like  restored  ptirts 
of  an  old  painting.    It  seems  years 
ago  that  I  climbed  your  office  stairs, 
manuscript   in  hand,  and  had  my 
pwtry  published  'on  my  own  hook.' 
I  had  not  thought  of  it  for  six  years. 
It  is  perhaps  a  little  singular,  my 
rhyming  faculty  deserted  me  and  did 
not  return  for  several  years.    1  tlwink 
you  for  your  indulgent  notice  of  *The 
Bells.'""  This  letter  show^  that  Al- 
drich was  more  precocious  than  his 
biographer.    F'erris    Greenslet,  was 
aware  of,  for  he  fixed  the  date  of  Al- 
drich's contribution  to  the  Jourtm! 
(our  years  later  with  liie  pul>licatu>n 
of  "Sanbonio,"  which  I  find  printed 
in  the  Palis  mouth  Journal  of  .lune 
21,  1851,  followed  the  same  year  by 
the    Atkinson  House,"  reprinted  in 
the  Rambles  about  Portsmouth. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Aldrifh  eom- 
posed  the  most  laiuous  of  hi>  early 
poems.  "Baby  Bell,"  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  a  child  in  his  Amit  Ki(»sl's 
family.  It  wiis  written  on  the  backs 
of  bills  of  lading  while  unloading  a  ves- 
.sel  in  Xew  York  owned  by  his  Uncle 
Frost,  and  when  re-written,  t\v  m  tnu- 
script  was  declined  l)y  .several  maga- 
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zines  aiui  finiiily  published  in  the 
Journal  of  ('lunmrrre.  Yet  it  soems 
to  have  s\vf|>t  tlirough  the  country 
like^  a  piece  of  important  news.  It 
was  rr|)riiitfM|  in  the  ports'  fornor  of 
the  inovincial  pres.s  an(i  it  is  hard  to 
find  one  of  those  quaint  scrup  books 
that  our  grandmothers  kept  that  does 
not  roDtain  a  copy. 

In  niy  collection  of  autugraj>ii 
tetters  is  one  from  Aldrich  of  recent 
(lat*  (lecidinK  the  location  and  occu- 
pancy of  his  birthplace.  A  slight 
error  corrected  by  his  wife  shows  he 
was  l)Ut  a  few  weeks  old  wIku  he  was 
moved  from  what  i<s  now  known  as  the 
"Lnighton  House  '  down  the  same 
street  to  the  house  nanied  by  him  the 
"Xiiftcr    TToU-^o.'"    This    lioHso  was 

owned  l>y  his  gruudfuther  Thomas  D. 
Bailey  ((irandfatber  Nutter)  where 

Aldrich  spent  the  latter  part  of  his 
boyhood  days  vmtil  he  entered  hi« 
uncle's  office  in  New  York  City  as  a 
clerk.  The  house  wfts  purchased  by 
h]<  fainily  and  friends  constituting 
the  mcorporatcd  association  koown 
as  "The  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
Memorial"  and  restored  with  the  old 
Bailey  furniture  and  honsehold  effort'? 
as  nearly  as  possible  iu  ap{>caiarice  as 
when  he  lived  in  it.  Fortunately, 
difTerent  niemhors-  of  the  family  re- 
trained the  eonlculs  of  the  houne  and 
generously  restored  them.  In  the 
fireproof  building  erected  on  the 
premises  are  stored  his  ixrsonal  ef- 
lectf,  and  a  rare  collection  of  liooks 
that  it  was  my  pleasure  and  benefit  to 
aid  in  rafaloging.  The  rnnjority  of 
the  volumes  were  presented  and  in- 
scribed by  the  authors.  I  recall  two 
inscriptions:  Tliat  of  Tfrlcn  Keller, 
"From  a  bad  girl  to  a  bad  boy,"  and 
a  characteristic  one  by  Mark  I'wain, 
**¥Tom  your  only  friend."  There 
are  many  bound  volumes  of  inanu- 
ecripts  just  as  they  were  corrected  for 
printing  in  the  AUanHe  'Mtmthly  dur- 
ing the  years  Aldrich  was  its  editftr. 
Also  over  a  thousand  letters  from 

ftromiueut  authors,  all  card  cataloged. 
D  separate  volutnes  are  bound  the 
letters  he  received  from  Longfellow, 
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Lowell,  Holmes  and  Whittier.  Ten 
thousand  doH  irs-  \vas  contributed  by 
friends  to  purchase  and  restore  the 
building,  and  an  average  of  2,500 
visitors  each  y(?ar  pays  the  riuminK 
expenses.  It  is  the  most  complete 
gathering  of  personal  property  of  any 
American  author.  It  was  a  notable 
gathering  of  famous  authors  that 
made  addres-scs  at  the  dedication  of 
the  buildings  in  June,  1908,  of  whom 
there  have  pas.sed  away  Mark  Twain, 
R.  W.  (older  of  the  Cmlury,  and  T. 
W.  Higginson.  Of  those  who  wrote 
me  as  unable  to  attend,  the  banker- 
I)oet,  Stedmau,  Professor  Norton, 
Mrs.  Phelps  and  others  have  joined 
fhe  majority.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Alden, 
Kditor  of  HarfH'r'is  Marjnzhu  wrote 
me;  "I  am  always  with  those  who 
with  love  and  atunlration  honor  the 
nu'inory  of  one  who  in  prose  and 
poetry  was  the  n)ost  finished  artist  in 
literature";  and  Mark  Twain  said  in 
his  unique  address:  "For  combined 
sociability  and  hnmnrotis  pleasantness 
no  man  was  Aldrich's  peer;  he  was 
always  witty  and  always  brilliant  if 
there  was  any  one  present  capable  of 
?^triking  his  flint  at  the  rijrht  angle." 

The  poems  "  Baby  Bell  and  "The 
Piscataqua  River"  are  the  only  ones 
of  his  early  poems  that  he  allo'^' 'i  in 
his  later  editions.  He  was  a  .stvtie 
critic,  for  he  purchased  at  auction 
prices  and  destroyed  every  copy  of 
one  of  his  early  books,  '  Poems  of  the 
Year,"  published  in  18(il. 

Governor  Ichabod  (ioodwin  pre- 
^'Mited  me  with  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  Aldrich  olTering  his  services 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in 
1861.  It  eanie  too  late  for  tlie 
ernor  to  grant  the  commission  and 
later  Aldrich  went  to  the  front  as  a 
correspondent  for  The  Tribune,  where 
he  gathered  his  material  for  his  "War 
Sketches,"  "Quite  So"  aiid  The 
White  Feather/'  and  his  poems, 
"Frederieksburg"  and  "Shaw  Me- 
morial Ude." 

Aldrich  preceded  me  by  about  a 
dozen  years,  but  nearly  all  the  char- 
acters he  introduced  in  his  proee 
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works  lingered  about  our  native  town 
making  his  books  more  i-eal  and  life- 
like. T  nu'l  daily  Xicki-y  Newman, 
the  town  erier  and  vendor  of  news- 
papers and  Beadte's  Dime  Novels. 
His  rt';tl  name  was  Krlward  and  not 
Nicbolos  as  Aldrich  first  printed  it, 
and  I  knew  the  gambler  Watson,  the 
"Gov.  Dorr"  of  Aldrieh's  sketch  of 
"The  Friend  of  My  Youth"  and  the 
skillful  way  the  "dovernor"  cap- 
tured a  five-dollar  bill  from  Aldrich 
was  very  characteristii  .  Then  ilioro 
were  SoL  Holmes,  the  colored  barber 
in  his  emporium  on  Congress  Street, 
and  Wibird  Penhallow,  earning  a  liv- 
ing wheeling  groceries  to  the  homes  of 
puichasers  in  his  sky-blue  wheel- 
barrow to  the  delight  of  the  small  Ijoya 
who  ordered  him  from  sidewalks,  un- 
aware that  iu  his  prosperous  days  he 
compiled  and  published  in  1821  that 
rare  volume,  the  first  Directory  of 
Portsm<juth.  Only  one  of  the  had 
boys  who  heljX'd  to  steal  au<l  l>ui  ii  the 
Btajgc-coacli  resides  here  and  only  a 
few  of  his  schoolmates  are  hero  to 
identify  the  shores  and  ishinds  of  the 
Piscataqua  where  he  located  in  word* 
pictures  his  Rivermottth  heroes  and 
heroines. 

One  original  story  about  Aldrich 
was  tokl  to  me  by  his  cousin  at  the 
dedication  supper.  H«>  finisli(M!  the 
last  lines  of  "  The  liad  Boy  in  Pinck- 
ney  Street,  Boston,  September  16, 
1868.  The  next  day  the  family  was 
doubled  by  the  birth  of  Aldrieh's  twin 
boys,  (grandfather  Nutter,  notwith- 
standing his  framed  letter  in  the  Me- 
morial House  to  tlir  bride,  was  averse 
to  Aldrieh's  selection  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  been  told  was  a  pretty  New 
York  belle,  claiming  she  would  be  too 
extravagant  for  a  man  deixnulingon  his 
pen  for  his  income.  When  the  letter 
came  announcing  the  twins  his  com- 
ment wMs:  "Just  her  exfrnvatrance  " 

Portsmouth  is  indebted  historically 
to  Charles  W.  Brewster  more  than  to 
n.nv  other  citizen.  For  many  rears  he 
gathered  and  compiled  the  material 
For  bis  contributions  to  his  paper  The 
Pvrttmouth  Journal  which  were  after- 


wards issued  in  two  volumes  entitled 
"Rambles  About  Portsmouth." 

Rrewster  was  n  fjuiet,  painstaking 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  the 
concluding  chapter  "Fifty  years  in  a 
printing  office"  is  worth  re-reading. 
Also  tlie  sketch  by  William  H.  Y. 
Haekett  gives  a  truthful  account  of 
his  daily  methodieal  life  as  I  recall 
him  in  his  latter  years,  for  he  wan  the 
first  author  I  knew  and  my  weekly 
presence  in  his  printing  office  for  many 
years  acquainted  ine  with  the  time 
and  painstaking  labor  he  put  into  his 
Jota^l  sketches,  the  accuracy  of 
which  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
verify. 

The  young  lawyer,  John  Scribner 
Jenness,  in  his  researches  in  England 
found  and  printed  valuable  facts 
about  the  settlement  at  Little  Harbor, 
supplemented  by  the  writings  of 
Hon.  Frank  W,  Hackctt  on  the 
growth  ot  the  colony,  and  Nathaniel 
Adams'  chronological  "Annals"  from 
1623  to  182.3. 

James  T.  Fields,  the  poet,  author 
and  publisher  was  another  native. 
He  was  a  lover  of  Portsmouth  and  a 
frequent  visitor  with  gifts  of  books  to 
the  Portsmouth  High  School  and 
Mercantile  Library  Association.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  reunion  of 
fh«'  -ons  in  1853  an<l  1873,  and  read 
poems  on  both  occasions.  If  you 
wish  a  word  picture  of  Fields,  read 
Whitlier's  "Tent  on  the  Beaeh," 
when  with  Bayard  Taylor  llie  three 
I>oets  enjoyed  camp  life  at  Salisbury. 
The  letters  I  received  from  him  in 
1873,  at  the  j^eeond  nMinion  of  the 
return  of  the  sons  and  daughters,  are 
evidences  of  his  appreciation  of  his 
native  city.  Some  of  them  are  dated 
at  Manchester,  .Mass.,  and  reniuided 
me  of  the  story  of  Fields'  writing  to 
Holmes  and  heading  his  letter  "Man- 
chester-l)y-the-Sea"  and  Holmes  in 
reply  located  his  "  Beverly-by-the- 
Depot." 

In  a  recent  address  of  another 
native  of  Portsmouth,  Professor  Bar- 
rett Wendell,  he  said  in  referring  to 
James  T.  Fields,  that  the  active  life 
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of  Mr.  Fields  was  passed  in  litistori 
but  he  alwasTB  remembered  that  in 

Portsmouth  grow  towards  its  maturity 
his  wonderful  power  of  friendly  sym- 
pathy with  literature  and  men  of 
letters  w  Wu-h  make  his  friendship  so 
profoundly  stimulating  an  influence 
in  the  literature  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury New  Enffland.  He  was  himself 
a  man  nf  letters.  ITis  unique  power 
was  that  when  New  England  was 
ready  for  its  best  expression  it  found 
him  at  once  the  most  faithful  of 
publishers  ami  niost  whole-hearted  of 
friends.  He  knew  how  to  evoke 
fiom  others  what  they  could  best 
acconipli^^h. 

Harriet  McEwen  Kimball  resides 
in  this  her  native  city  devoting  her 
life  to  religiouB  and  charitable  work. 
Her  poems  and  hymns  have  a  wide 
circulation,  as  they  appear  in  denom- 
inational papers  and  are 'also  issued 
in  dainty  hook  form. 

.\lbcrt  Laighton  wrote  poems  of 
more  than  local  fame.  He  was  a 
cousin  of  Celia  Laighton  Thaxter 
and  Mrs.  Thaxter'a  brother  poet, 
Oscar  Laighton.  He  lived  in  the 
house  on  Court  Street  in  which  Al- 
drich  was  born.  Local  references 
were  frequent  in  his  poems  and  his 
word-pictures  were  faithful  of  "Wibird 
Penhallow,"  "Poor  Joe  Randall" 
and  "SlierifT  Packard"  of  Ihith  Blay 
faiiie.  Hiii  fine  triliute  to  Farragut 
was  written  at  the  time  of  the  death 
and  ftmeral  of  the  Admiral  in  Ports- 
mouth in  1870.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Aldrich's  "Piscataqua  River" 
was  composed  earlier  or  later  than 
Laighton's  "My  Native  River"  and 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the 
favorite  locally. 

Aldrii  li's  versr!^  are  the  lonKinps'  of 
a  city  resident  for  his  favorite  river: 

Thiju  biiigtijl  by  ihc  j;l(^;uiang  wies, 
By  woodj?  and  fieltis  ot  corn ; 

Thou  Bingest  and  the  heaven  smiles 
Upon  my  birthday  mom. 
«    .    *    *  • 

Hut  1,  witiim  a  city, — I 

So  full  of  vagiM  unrest.— 
Would  almost  give  my  life  to  \» 

An  hour  upon  thy  breast. 


Laighton's  is  dei*cnptive.  His  wish 
in  his  last  verse  was  fulfilled. 

Like  an  asure  vein  from  the  heart  of  the  main 

Pulsmg  with  joy  forevor, 
By  verdurous  isles  with  dimpled  smiles, 
Flowetb  my  native  river. 

Singing  a  song  as  it  flows  along 

liu^ed  by  the  Ice  King  never 
Foi  he  strives  in  vain  to  clan?  a  chain 

O'er  thy  fetterless  heart,  brave  rivcrl 

*  .  •   •   •  * 

Oh,  when  the  dart  shall  strike  lu^  licuxt 
S])i  c(iiiig  from  Deaths*  full  cjuiver, 

M&y  1  clcme  my  eye«i  where  smiling  skies 
IsNid  o'er  my  native  river. 

I  have  Laighton's  manuscript  of  his 

poem  entitled  "Frost  Work"  as  it 
was  handed  the  publisher,  and  it 
exhibits  his  plain  and  careful  pen- 
manship, of  which  I  iosk  bear  testi- 
mony as  we  served  as  tellers  in  neigh- 
boring banks. 

Tlie  penial  B.  P.  Shillaber,  the  poet 
aud  prose  writer,  was  born  in  1B14 
In  a  humble  house  still  standing  on 
Brewster  Street,  on  the  shores  of  the 

North  Pond  so  frefjuently  referred  to 
in  his  poems  and  prose  works.  Here 
with  "His  Brother  Rob,"  the  pound 
and  pest-house  kerprr.  a  rival  in 
witty  sayings,  he  enjoyed  his  boyhood 
years. 

When  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
in  Boston  at  the  tinie  of  a  sudden  ri.se 
in  the  prices  of  food  lie  wrote  his  first 
saying,  which  read:  "Mrs.  Partington 
says  it  makes  no  diffeienre  to  her 
whether  flour  was  ilear  or  cheap  as 
she  always  had  to  pay  just  as  much 
for  a  half  dollar's  worth."  This  was 
widely  copietl  and  led  to  other  s.ix  ings 
and  the  creation  ol  '  Ike,  liei  niis- 
chievous  grandson."  When  the  say- 
ings were  pur>Iishrd  in  ISII,  50,0(X) 
copies  were  quickly  sold.  His  wit 
was  spontaneous.  I  was  present  at 
an  instance  of  it.  When  the  spire  of 
the  North  Church  was  being  repaired 
by  a  man  at  the  toj)  near  the  vane, 
my  employer,  Governor  fJoodwin, 
pointing  to  the  rlindun- asked  SliillaIxT 
how  he  would  like  to  be  with  the 
climber.    He  instantly  replied,  '*lt  is 
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vain  to  aspire  so  iiigii.  "  He  was  oue 
of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  1853 
return  of  the  sons,  uhicli  ?:omr  of  you 
may  know  was  the  first  gathering  in 
Uie  country  now  extensively  cele- 
brated as  "Old  Home  Week."  The 
verwf  he  wrote  in  1853  and  twenty 
years  later,  at  the  second  celebration, 
showed  his  low  for  the  familiar  scenes 
of  his  childhood. 

In  looking  over  the  hies  of  the 
ParisnmUh  Journal,  I  find  in  its 
issue  of  May  8,  1847,  the  poem  so 
familiar  a  half  rentury  ago  from  its 
insertion  in  school  hooks  under  the 
title  "The  Voice  of  the  Grass," 
*'  Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping 
everywhere. "  It  was  signed  "  S.  R. " 
the  maiden  initials  of  Sarah  Robert 
Boyle  of  this  city. 

One  thinks  of  C'elia  Thaxter  as  the 
true  child  of  the  rocks  and  the  seas 
and  the  bright  flower?  of  the  Isles  of 
Shoals.  I  occasionalli'  met  her  at  her 
home  and  in  her  famous  flower  garden 
at  the  Shoals,  but  more  intimately 
when  she  lived  on  State  Street  in 
Portsmouth  during  the  last  years  of 
her  life  with  her  eccentric  son,  Karl, 
who  was  interested  in  our  photo- 
graphic club  and  knew  the  subject  as 
he  did  certain  others,  technically  and 
learnedly,  but  could  not  make  satis- 
factory negatives  or  produce  success- 
ful results  in  other  lines.  He  was  a 
great  trial  to  his  mother  whose  love 
and  forbearance  were  well  known  to 
her  intimate  friends,  and  are  made 
evident  in  the  letters  of  Celia  Thaxter 
published  by  Rose  Lamb  and  Annie  T. 
Fields  in  1896.  Unlike  the  first 
verses  of  Portsmouth  authors,  whose 
contributions  were  made  to  news- 
papers (even  Aldrich's  poetry  was 
rejected  by  magaisiiies)  Mrs.  Thaxter 
was  surprised  to  find  her  poem.  "Land- 
Io<-ked,"  in  the  Aihinfic.  the  editor, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  having  printed 
it  without  exchanging  a  word  with 
the  author.  Her  articles  in  the 
Atlnrific  entitled  Anmng  the  I.slcs 
of  Shoals"  pulihslied  in  hook  form 
in  1S73,  brought  many  visitors  to  the 


Appledore  Hotel  which  was  kept  by 
her  brothers,  Oscar  and  Cedrie  Laigh- 
ton.  She  was  born  in  Portsmouth  on 
Daniel  iStrect  iu  1834,  but  her  child- 
hood was  spent  at  the  Shoals  where 
she  passed  away  and  rests  where  she 
craved  in  "  Landlocked,"  near 

"Th«  sad,  carewtng  murmur  of  the  wave 
That  breaks  in  tender  music  on  the  shore." 

In  the  adjoining  town  of  New  Cas- 
tle, formerly  a  part  of  Portsmouth, 
John  Albee,  the  poet  and  author,  had 
his  residcn(  (>  in  the  JafFrev  House,  the 
oldest  dwelling  in  the  tow^n;  there  he 
wrote  his  history  of  New  Castle, 
coming  to  the  city  occasionally  to  tell 
lyceum  aiKlienecs  his  farming  expe- 
riences in  cultivating  the  soil  around 
the  ancient  earthworks  at  JafTrey's 
Point.  Near  hy  K.  (\  Stedman,  the 
banker-poet,  author  of  American  Au- 
thology,  built  his  summer  home. 

I  was  interested  in  Sam  Waitw  Foas 
when  I  oecasiofiallv  met  him  on  his 
long  tramj)  from  his  home  on  the 
outskirts  of  Portsmouth  to  the  high 
seliool.  On  the  eveninp  of  his  grad- 
uation, in  1877,  I  prevailed  upon  him 
to  repeat  to  the  alumni  assodation 
his  class  ode  which  had  been  sung  at 
the  afternoon  exercises.  On  his  last 
apjjtarance  here,  five  years  ago,  he 
nmde  the  principal  address  to  the 
graduates  of  the  high  school  and  closed 
with  his  Avell-known  poem: 

"Let  me  live  in  niy  house  by  the  side  of  the 

road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man." 

In  18!)8,  while  librarian  of  Somerville 

Pu1)lii-  Tvibrary,  he  addressed  the 
New  Hampshire  Library  Association 
when  it  met  in  Portsmouth  and  I 
quote  from  his  letter  to  me: 

"I  was  very  glad  my  little  essay 

plea^ed  you.  It  is  rather  presump- 
tuous for  a  six  mouths'  old  librarian  to 
give  advice  to  men  who  have  (pven 
their  lives  to  the  service,  and  I  am 
more  than  plea.sed  wht'n  the  veterans 
are  kind  enough  to  write  with  favor 
on  the  efforts  of  the  yearling." 
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On  Aug:ust  17,  1914»  a  tablet  was 

dedicated  to  his  memory  before  his 

birthplace  in  CHtuliri. 

The  most  eccentiic  of  Portsmoutij 
authors  was  John  Elwyn,  wlio  rntci  rd 
Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  twelve 
and  was  r^ardcd  there  by  Edward 
Everett  as  a  phenomenon.  He  stud- 
ied law  with  Daniel  Webster  and 
Jeremiah  Mason.  Having  inhoritprl 
a  large  incoin(\  he  devoted  hi^^  Ul\>  lo 
the  study  of  lin  l  ature  and  languages. 
He  read  and  spoke  fivt'  nui  lrin  lan- 
guages and  read  Hebrew,  Han-scrit, 
Arabic  and  Armenian.  He  oceaflion> 
ally  had  printed  a  book  for  private 
cirrulntion.  notahly  one  entitled  "  Fis- 
cal away  Things  and  a  Good  Deal 
Else, "employing  in  his  latter  years  Mr. 
Albert  W.  Ham  in  a  <inall  printing 
office  liberally  equipi>eti  by  Mr.  Elwyu 
for  the  publication  of  his  studies 
in  philology,  mixed  with  occasional 
valual>le  facts  rolatinp  to  the  early 
history  of  colonial  and  provincial 
Portsmouth.  I  quote  from  a  copy  of 
a  paniphlf  t  he  gave  me: 

"\'tTy  friendly  and  tirrl<'>>  Reader; 
1  wanted  to  see  How  wrong  I  should 
and  should  not  be,  a  writing  straight 
ahead  and  never  looking  l)(*hin<l  me 
till  1  got  through:  such  a  deal  of  Out- 
lander  stuff  too,  so  I  kept  only  One 
gentleman  at  work  in  a  little  out- 
house of  his  own  all  by  himself.  .  .  , 
For  all  the  Wrong  text  is  M\f  doings  after 
all:  me  my  own  proof  reader.  .  .  . 
The  fully  understanding  the  Zend 
and  Sanskrit,  Hebrew  and  Aral)  would 
throw  a  wonderful  deal  of  new  light 
I  think  on  the  Pentateuch.  Some 
day  belike  I  will  try  this  in  earnest. 
Very  friendly  Header,  the  Text  of 
these  ])amphlet8  is  hurt  badly  by  my 
getting  at  last  to  write  so  many 
capital«^  but  dealing  all  along  with  the 
WortL  them.selves,  I  got  a  trick  of 
hardly  knowing  it,  of  writing  away 
in  capitals  as  fast  as  the  others,  and 
would  not  bother  the  printer  about 
letting  them  go." 

"Tlio  small  do  rigles  atlas  that 
showed  the  forgery  is  in  my  hut; 
Capt.  John  Mason,  our  New  Hamp- 


shire patentee,  he  knew  the  Bay 

Puritans  well. 

"Since  I  wrote  this  to<j  our  cousins 
of  Main  have  found  things  out  to  the 
rage  i)t  our  others  of  the  bay  that  told  . 
the  world  there  never  wa.s  no  kind  of 
Englishmen  in  New  England  till  the 
Plymouth  Pilgrims:  wonderful  though 
that  one  of  Oorges'  Indian  spoke  to 
them  in  English  when  they  got  here, 
and  Christopher  Levett  in  Twenty- 
three  stayed  awhile  on  Witch  (Saga- 
more) Creek  below  where  my  hut  is, 
and  iiays  nothing  of  ours  being  a  new 
plantation,  and  the  Spaniard  Herrera, 
tells  of  a  English  cruiser  of  three  hun- 
dred tons  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  of  her  t  urning  to  Puerto  Rico 
by  the  banks  of  Newfoundland:  all 
afi-hing.  already  Englishman  wn«  com- 
ing to  till  North  .\merica  with  English- 
men never  no  Puritan  in  the  world. " 

Elwyn  showed  a  great  fondness  for 

walking  which  continued  daily  until 
his  death,  frequently  walking  to 
Boston  in  a  day  and  once,  starting 
in  the  winter,  he  walked  to  Missouri 
on  a  five  months'  trip.  He  never 
changed  the  pattern  or  style  of  his 
wearing  apparel.  GKs  tall,  erect  fig- 
ure,  clothed  in  a  blue  coat  of  1824 
vintajxe  and  hi.s  head  crownrd  with  a 
sugar  h)ai  hat.  was  a  iauiiliur  object 
on  the  country  roads  in  and  around 
Rockingham  County. 

Heniy  Clay  Bamabee  has  recently 

had  jirinted  his  reminiscences  of  his 
nmsical  entertainments  and  exten- 
sive travels  with  his  light  opera 
troupes,  the  "  Bo.stonians. "  He  al- 
ways had  a  <  (jrdial  audience  in  his 
frequent  visits  to  his  native  city,  for 
he  was  generous  in  offering  Iiis  services 
to  charital)le  societies  and  associations 
with  which  he  was  formerly  interested. 
His  private  library,  books  and  pictures 
relating  to  his  troupes  were  placed  by 
him  in  t  he  Barnabee  Room  in  the  Pub- 
lic Library  building. 

Many  of  the  early  authors  had 
pas.sed  away  before  my  time,  but 
their  books  are  preserved  and  fill  a 
large  case  at  the  Public  Library. 
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Jonathan  M.  Sewall,  the  lawyer, 
noted  as  a  writer  of  epitaphs  and 

Revolutionary  War  songs,  is  host  rp- 
membered  l)y  his  (jft-<iuotod  couplet: 

*'No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  your  ^wera 
But  the  whole  boundlen  oontmeot  w  yvam. " 

Dr.  Samuel  Haven  composed  the 
following  impromptu  lines  in  answer 
to  the  query,  what  title  should  be 
nppUed  to  WaabiDgton  on  the  oocaalon 
or  bis  visit  in  Portsmouth  in  1789: 

*'Ffliiie  spread  her  winci»  and  with  bar  trum- 
pet blew, 

Gieat  WaflhiBBtan  k  near!  What  piaiM  li 

due? 

What  title  ahatt  be  have?  She  ptused  and 

said, 

Not  one,  his  iimm  ak»ie  strflne  €nij  title 


Mrs.  Eliza  Buckmiu»ter  Lec  wrote 
valuable  biographies  of  her  father, 
■Rev.  Josepli  Huckminster,  and  of  her 
brother,  Ucv.  Joseph  S.  Buckminfiter, 
giving  us  pictures  of  tbe  revolution- 
ary jK'riod.  She  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing her  friend,  Daniel  Webster,  to 
write  for  her  a  brief  autobiography. 
In  reference  to  his  residence  in  Ports- 
mouth from  1807  to  181 H  he  wrote: 
"I  have  lived  in  Portsmouth  nine 
years  lacking  one  month.  They  were 
very  happy  years.  I  wrote  various 
pamphlets,  including  "  Hockinghaiu 
Memorial,'  of  some  note  in  its  time, 
and  lilce  other  young  men  I  made 
Fourth  of  July  orations  which  were 
published." 


PUSSY-WILLOW 
By  Ddia  Hcney 

Dear  little  nus-sy-willow, 

Peeping  from  under  your  cap, 
How  early  you  come  to  show  yourself 
And  wake  from  your  winter  s  nap. 

Bo  soft  -  and  yellow  or  wliitc  <»r  iiink — 
We  welcome  you,  dear  little  thing— 

For  you  are  the  first  of  all  our  pets, 
That  come  to  herald  the  spring. 

You  toll  of  the  new  life,  f^oou  to  spread 
All  over  this  earth  so  bare, 

You  hint  of  the  swt'(>t         coming  tO  US, 
From  out  of  mysteriou.*?  where — 

Of  the  now  life  we  may  put  on  ."^orne  day 
When  we've  shaken  our-*  Im  -  from  -^in. 

If  we've  stood  the  bleak  storm  yi  winier's  bla&t 
We  are  sure  we  may  enter  in — 

And  put  on  the  new  life  you  forotoll, 
No  fear  of  the  blast  or  the  billow . 

Then  welcome  here  in  the  early  spring. 
My  dear  little  pussy-willow. 
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THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 


By  MariUa  M.  tiicker 


The  English  language  is  the  speech 
spoken  l>v  the  Anglo-^^axon  ra<(^  in 
Kiigland,  in  uioi>l  parts  of  >'cotl:in(l, 
in  the  larger  part  of  Ireliuui,  in  the 
T'nitcd  States,  inC.niiad.'i.  in  Australia 
and  Sew  Zealaud,  in  South  Africa 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  it 
was  s^pctken  by  a  fr-w  thousand  people 
who  liatl  lately  landed  in  England 
from  the  Continent .  1 1  is  now  spoken 
by  more  than  two  hundred  millions 
of  people. 

The  family  to  which  English  be> 
longs  is  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European 
fanuly  of  languages;  that  is,  the  main 
part  of  it  can  he  traced  hack  to  the 
race  which  inhabited  tlic  high  table 
lands  that  lie  to  the  back  of  the  west- 
em  end  of  the  great  range  of  the 
Himalaya,  or  abode  of  enow.  This 
Arj-an  race  grew  and  increased  and 
spread  to  the  south  and  west,  and 
from  it  have  sprung  languages  which 
are  now  spoken  in  Persia,  in  India,  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, in  Scandinavia  and  in  Russia. 
From  this  Aryan  family  came  our  lan- 
guage: out  of  thfoldrsf  Aryan  speech 
our  own  language  has  gro\^Ti. 

It  took  hundreds  of  years,  perhaps 
thousands,  before  human  beings  were 
able  to  invent  a  mode  of  writing  upon 
paper  that  is,  by  representing  sounds 
by  signs.  These  signs  are  called 
letter??,  ami  the  whole  set  of  them  goes 
by  the  nanie  of  the  alphabet,  which 
are  called,  "Alpha— beta."  There 
are  many  languages  that  have  never 
been  put  upon  yiaper  at  all  -many  of 
the  African  languages,  many  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  But  in  all  cases, 
every  language  existed  lonu  before  it 
was  written.  A  language  grows;  it  is 
an  organism,  or  organic  existence. 
Our  language  is  Btill  gro^\ing  and  has 
been  for  many  years.  As  it  frrf»ws.  it 
loses  something  and  it  gains  some- 
thing else;  it  alters  in  appearance. 


The  oldest  Englisli,  which  is  called 
'* Anj:l()-Saxon.'"  is  as  difTeront  from 
our  modern  hnglish  as  if  they  were 
two  distinct  languages,  and  yet  they 
are  not  two  languages,  but  are  funda- 
mentally cue  and  the  same.  Modem 
English  differs  from  the  oldest  Eng- 
lish as  a  giant  oak  does  from  a  smidl 
oak  sapling. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
Englisli  was  spoken  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  Europe,  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe, 
and  in  Schleswig  there  is  a  small  dis- 
triet  ealled  Angeln  to  tliis  day. 

Our  English  tongue  is  the  lowest  of 
ail  low  German  dialeet.s.  Low  Ger- 
man, called  Flatt  Deutsch,  is  the 
German  spoken  in  the  lowlands  of 
Germany.  As  we  descend  the  rivers, 
we  come  to  the  lowest  level  of  all — 
the  level  of  tlie  sea.  Our  I'Jiglish 
speech,  once  a  mere  dialect,  came 
down  to  that,  crossed  the  German 
Ocean  and  settled  in  Britain,  to  which 
it  gave  in  lime  the  name  of  ''Anlga- 
laud''  or  England. 

We  divide  the  English  language 
into  {;eri(!ds,  and  then  mark  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy  certain 
distinct  changes  in  the  habits  of  our 
language,  in  the  inflections  of  its 
words,  in  the  kind  of  words  it  pre- 
ferred, or  in  the  way  it  liked  to  put  its 
words  together.  The  changes  in 
lanunane  are  ;is  ^leutle.  }iradu;d.  and 
imperceptible  as  the  changes  in  the 
growth  of  a  tree. 

The  Periods  of  English  are: 

FifFt :  .\neient  T'tiplish  or  Anglo- 
.^iixon,  from  449  to  1  lUU; 

Second:  Early  English,  from  1100 
to  1250; 

Third:  Middle  English,  from  1250 
to  1485; 

Fourth:  Tudor  English,  from  1486 

to  1603; 

Fifth:  Modern  English,  from  1603 
to  the  present  day. 
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The  periods  merge  slowly;  are 
shaded  off,  slowly,  so  to  speak,  mto 
each  other  in  the  most  gradual  way. 
If  we  take  the  English  of  1250  and 
compare  it  with  that  of  900,  we  shall 
find  a  ijrc  it  difference;  but  if  we  corn- 
pare  it  with  the  English  of  1100  the 
difference  is  not  so  marked.  The 
difference  between  the  English  of  the 
niiu'tet-nth  century  and  the  English 
of  the  fourteenth  century  is  very 
great,  but  the  difference  between  the 
Entrlisli  of  the  fourtor-nth  and  that  of 
the  thirteenth  i.s  very  small. 

Ancient  English  differed  from  mod* 
em  English  in  having  a  much  larger 
number  of  inflortions.  The  noun  had 
five  cases,  and  there  were  several 
declenflions,  as  in  Latin:  adjectives 
wore  dt'clined,  and  had  three  (renders 
as  in  German.  The  works  of  the  poet 
Caedman  (Kednian)  and  the  great 
proee  writer,  King  Alfred,  belong  to 
this  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

The  coming  of  the  Norman.^  in  10G6 
made  many  changes  in  the  land,  and 
introduced  many  changes  into  the 
language.  The  iniiectious  of  our 
speech  l)egan  to  drop  off.  Two  books 
^mre  written,  but  there  wa.s  no  print- 
ing in  England  until  1774.  the  \or- 
mans  having  utterly  beaten  down  the 
resistance  of  the  EngHsh,  seized  the 
land  and  all  the  political  power  of  t  lie 
country.  The  two  peoples,  the  Xor- 
raans  and  the  English,  found  that  they 
must  live  together.  They  met  at 
the  drillinp:  plaee*?,  at  (he  archery  eon- 
tests,  and  at  the  churciio.  At  uU 
these  places  they  were  obliged  to 
speak  with  eacli  otiier.  nnrj  although 
the  Norman  French  wa»  the  knguage 
of  the  Court,  the  language  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  I  "  url'*,  the  univer- 
sities and  the  huuls,  still  the  eotn- 
mon  people  clung  to  their  nwu  lan- 
guage; that  is,  when  an  I->iglishinan 
used  an  English  w  nnl  he  joined  with 
it  the  French  equivalent,  and  when  a 
Norman  used  a  French  word  he  put 
the  lOnglish  word  for  it  alongside  the 
French  word.  Words  at  that  time 
went  in  couples  with  tho.so  j|jeople, 
and  that  is  why  we  have  "\^iU  and 


Testament,"  "Act  and  Deed,"  "Aid 
and  Abet,''  "Use  and  Wont."  The 
Normans  introdueed  info  Mniiland 
their  own  system  of  laws,  their  own 
law  officers,  and  hence  into  the  Eng- 
lish language  come  Norman  French 
law  terms. 

When  I  lived  in  CJermany  I  found 
some  fault  with  the  German  alphabet 
an<i  said  they  ought  to  adopt  the  Eng- 
lish letters.  The  old  Professor  said 
to  me,  "Madame,  you  have  no  al- 
phabet;  you  took  the  Latin  alphabet, 
but  you  have  no  letters  of  your  own! " 
I  said,  "The  English  language  is  the 
language  of  commerce.  Trade  has 
always  a  kindly  and  useful  influence, 
and  the  trade  of  the  English  speaking 
people  has  for  many  centuries  been 
larger  than  th.at  of  any  other  nation, 
and  we  can  afford  to  adopt  an  alpha- 
bet!" The  Professor  reminded  me 
also  that  there  were  more  Eatin  words 
in  our  vocabulary  than  English.  I 
said,  "Y^,  Latin  words  are  often 
found  in  our  bootn,  but  the  English 
words  we  possess  are  used  in  speaking 
a  thousand  times  oftener  than  the 
Latin  words.  It  is  the  genuine  Eng- 
lish words  that  have  life  and  mow- 
meni;  it  is  they  that  Hy  about  in 
homes,  in  street<»  and  in  markets; 
it  is  they  that  express  with  greatest 
force  our  truest  .sentiments,  our  in- 
most thoughts  and  our  deepest  feel- 
ings. Words  are  the  coin  of  human 
iiii  !  irse;  and  it  i.s  the  nalive  coin 
f»f  I>ure  English,  with  the  iiati\  e  stamp 
1 1ml  is  in  daily  circuluiion.  The 
grammar  is  almost  exclusively  Anglo- 
Saxon." 

The  Englii>h-speaking  people  have 
for  many  centunes  been  the  greatest 

travellers  in  the  world.  It  was  an 
Englishman,  Sir  Fnimis  Drake,  who 
first  went  round  tfie  globe;  and  the 
English  have  colonized  more  foreign 
lands  in  every  p.nt  of  the  world  than 
any  other  peo})ie  ijuit  ever  existed,  * 
and  in  this  way  they  have  been  in- 
fluenced l)y  the  world  without.  Our 
shifxs  visit  every  port  in  the  world, 
and  when  we  import  articles  or  prod- 
uce from  abroad,  we  generally  im- 
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port  the  native  name  along  with  the 
thing.  Hence  we  have  guano,  maize 
aod  tomato,  nankeen,  chinti,  bamboo 
and  sago,  l)oomeran{r  and  kangaroo, 
jaguar,  mustang,  ihitaa  and  caout- 
ehoue,  jalap,  quagga  (Sooth  African 
ass)  and  gnu  (nu),  pampas,  rhopolate 
and  cacique,  chibouk  (pipe),  kiosk 
(Turkish  summer  house),  and  bey, 
hottri,  bazaar,  and  divan,  and  many 
others.  Seeing  and  talking  with  many 
different  peoples,  we  learn  to  adopt 
foreign  words  with  ease,  and  give 
them  a  home  among  the native-bom 
words  of  our  language. 

"From  ita  composite  character 
come  that  wealth  and  compaas,  that 
rirh  and  varied  mupic  which  have 
made  Knglish  literature  the  crown  and 
glory  of  the  works  of  man."  Having 
so  fine  a  language,  it  is  certainly  inex- 
cusable in  U8  not  to  speak  it  with 
great  care. 

LaMJI  AtJK  AS  A    1  INK  Altl 

There  are  2,750  different  lunguajii 
For  the  writing  and  speaking  of  the 
English  lanfruapr  T  claim  n  position 
second  to  no  otiier  art.  There  is  an 
deganee  and  a  peculiar  refinement 
invariably  associated  with  that  person 
who  is  accnstonicd  srrupuloiisly  to 
weigh  his  wordss  and  fatilidiousJ,\'  to 
construct  Us  sentences.  But  there 
further,  a  certain  morality  in  the 
most  arbitrary  grammaticjd  rules. 
It  is  eminently  fit  and  proper  that  a 
verb  should  agree  with  its  nominative 
case  in  number  and  person.  A  meta- 
physical study  is  involved  in  a  thor- 
ough comprehension  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  subjunctive  mood.  The  har- 
mony of  a  complete  sentence,  with 
subject,  predicate  and  dependent 
clauses,  <  acli  falling  into  line  and  fill- 
ing its  appropriate  sphere,  i.s  as  beau- 
tiful in  its  way  as  the  charming  family 
relations  which  unite  children  and 
parenff;  there  is  poetry  in  llie  cx- 
cltision  of  double  negatives  from 
choicely  chosen  En^ish;  and  there  is 
an  exquisite  .'symmetry  in  the  law 
which  makes  prepositions  govern  the 
objective  case,  and  puts  a  noun  in  the 


predicate  in  the  same  case  as  the  sub- 
ject when  both  words  refer  to  the 
same  thing.  The  creation  of  the 
painter,  the  genius  of  the  sculjitor. 
the  skill  of  the  architect,  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  musician,  the  art  of  the 
tragedian,  have  a  fascinating  charm 
over  the  imagination;  but  it  is  only 
given  to  a  gifted  few  to  excel  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  muac, 
and  the  drama,  while  the  art  of  lan- 
guage may  be  acquired  by  all  to  whom 
early  advantages  have  given  the 
starting  point,  and  who  ore  willintr  to 
attain  the  prize  by  careful  culture,  by 
constant  practice  and  by  patient  cor- 
rection of  every  fault.  It  is  in  child- 
hood especially  that  the  foundation 
is  laid  for  future  excellence. 

But,  attainable  as  this  art  is,  it  is 
rotnarkahle  (hat  its  ac(iuisition  is  so 
rare,  ^^inners  against  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  speaking  and  writing  the 
English  language  with  propriety  are 
found  among  all  rlas.'^op,  and  in  all 
professions,  and  they  are  most  inex- 
cusably abundant  among  those  whom 
we  have  a  right  to  consitlor  as  culti- 
vated and  enlightened,  from  advan- 
tages of  early  association  and  liberal 
education.  It  is  an  almoet  hopeless 
task  to  liring  the?!e  tn  <t';e^sers  to  see 
the  enormity  of  tiieir  iruugressions, 
and  a  harder  task  to  lead  them  to 
repentance,  for  even  when  the  desire 
for  refuriiiation  has  been  produced, 
the  force  of  long  continued  habit  holds 
them  under  its  rcM.stless  sway. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  make  a  cia.ssifi- 
cation  of  some  of  the  prominent  faults 
which  must  be  eradicated  in  order  to 
attain  skill  in  the  use  of  language, 
promising  that  my  illustrations  shall 
be  taken  "from  life";  and  with  one 
exception  I  '^liall  cive  the  utterances 
of  those  from  whom  we  have  the  right 
to  expect  better  things. 

1st:  There  are  the  careless  people, 
those  ''who  know  the  right,  and  yet 
the  wrong  pursue."  They  plunge 
recklessly  on  nithout  a  thought  for 
the  word-'  they  use;  their  sentence.'^ 
abound  with  exclamations  and  exple- 
tives more  expressive  than  choice;  and 
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they  exhaust  the  superlatives  of  the 
language  on  the  most  ordinary  oces- 

sions.  It  is  they  who  preface  every 
sentence,  even  on  trivial  topics,  with, 
"Mv  Stars!"  "By  George!"  ''Gra- 
cious' 'Great  Scott!"  "Good  Lord!" 
"You  bet!"  "Oh'"  'Ah!"  "No  you 
don't!"  In  their  vocabulary,  "in- 
deed," "yes,"  "well  just  so,"  are  as 
thickly  strewn  as  autumn  feavcs  in  a 
gale.  With  them  a  funeral  is  "love- 
ly," a  dreas  is  "  raWshing,"  a  sunset  is 
"  nice,"  a  bonnet  is  "  sweet .'  and  their 
indiscriminate  admiration  is  expressed 
by  the  much  abused  epithets,  "splen- 
did," "superb,"  "beautiful,"  "mag- 
nificent," " bewitching,"  "fascinat- 
ing," "charming,"  "deUcious,"  "ex- 
quisite," and  so  on,  without  any  re- 
gard to  their  relevancy  or  applica- 
bility. 

In  telling  an  intelligent  young 
woman  of  twenty-five,  a  graduate  of 

Vassar  College,  something  about  my 
work  in  the  police  courts  and  jails, 
she  seemed  deeply  interested  and 
startled  me  with  the  question,  "Are 
the  police  courts,  jails  and  prisons 
nicer*  A  bright  young  English 
woman  said  to  her  mother,  "Oh, 
mother,  buy  me  that  delicious  little 
bulldog!"  They  so  completely  ex- 
haust the  language  on  common  oo- 
easions  that  no  words  are  left  to 
pnvc  expression  to  their  deeper  feel- 
ings, and  if  every  person  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice  will  watch  his  or 
her  friends  iri  the  use  of  their  adjec- 
tives, he  will  be  mtonished,  and  1 
fancy  if  you  watch  your  own  ad- 
jectives  you  will  be  astounded! 

2d:  The  second  class  includes 
those  who  violate  the  laws  of  etymol- 
ogy. They  may  have  been  thor- 
oughly trained  in  tlie  grammar  of  the 
language,  and  yet  refuse  to  be  regu- 
latiMl  by  its  precepts.  This  class  b  a 
large  one,  and  includes  among  its 
audacious  dinners: 

(1)  Those  who  use  the  objective 
case  for  the  nominative,  as,  "  It  is  me," 
for  '  n  is  T":  "Tt  is  her,"  for  "It  is 
she  '  It  is  them,"  for  "It  is  they"; 
"Itisu8,"for  "Itia  we." 


(2)  Those  who  use  the  nominative 
case  for  the  objective,  as,  "Between 

you  and  I,"  for  "Between  you  and 
me";  "Like  you  and  I,"  for  "Like 
you  and  me";  "I  know  who  you 
mt  an.  '  for  "  I  know  whomyon  mean"; 
"Who  is  she  married  to,"  instead  of, 
"To  whom  is  she  married";  "Who 
were  you  speaking  to,"  instead  of  "To 
whom  were  you  speaking." 

(8)  Those  whose  subjects  and  verbs 
do  not  agree  in  number  and  person, 
as,  "My  feet's  cold,"  instead  of,  "  My 
feet  are  cold";  "There's  thirty,"  in- 
stead of,  "There  are  thirty";  "Says 
I,"  instead  of,  "Say  I." 

fl)  Those  ulio  use  the  indicative 
mood  for  the  subjunctive,  as,  "If  I 
was  you,"  instead  of,  "If  I  uere 
you." 

(5)  Those  who  use  the  present 
tense  for  the  past,  as,  "I  seen  him 
}resterday,"  instead  of,  "I  saw  him 
yesterday." 

(6)  Those  who  use  the  intransitive 
verb  for  the  tran.sitive,  as,  "  If  he  is  a 
mind  to,"  in.steud  of,  "If  ho  has  a 
mind  to  "  Onlj'  think  of  the  much 
abused  words  "sit"  and  "set,"  "lay" 
and  "lie."  I  heard  a  graduate  from 
one  of  our  schools  say  today,  "I  am 
going  to  lay  down,"  instead  of  saying^ 
"I  am  going  to  lie  down";  "I  laid 
down  this  morning,"  instead  of,  "I 
lay  down  this  morning."  If  people 
would  remember  that  "lay"  is  a 
transitive  verb  and  has  for  its  past 
tense  "laid" — for  examjjlc,  "She  told 
mc  to  lay  it  down  and  I  laid  it  down" 

— >"lie"  is  intransitive  and  has  for  its  . 
past  tense  "lay,"— as,  "She  told  me 
to  lie  down  and  T  lay  down" — there 
would  be  uo  trouble.  W(>  often  hear 
"  The  ship  laid  at  anchor  " ;  "  they  laid 
by  during  the  storm."  What  should 
they  say?  W^e  hear  altogether  too 
often,  "I  shall  set  there,"  instead  of, 
"I  shall  sit  there";  "An  old  setting 
hen,"  instead  of,  "  An  old  sitting  hen"; 
"She  bet  up  all  day,"  instead  of,  "She 
sat  up  all  day." 

(7)  Those  who  use  the  adverb  for 
the  adjective,  as,  "She  looks  beauti- 
fully," for  "She  looks  beautiful";  or 
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its  opposite,  the  adjective  for  the  ad- 
verb, as,  "She  wafke  graceful, '  for, 
"She  walks  gracefully."  Such  pro- 
vincialism i?^  sadly  dama|;inK  our  good 
old  English  in  the  constant  misuse  of 
the  adverb  in  j)lace  of  the  adjective; 
saying,  "The  landscape  looks  hcaiiti- 
fully,"  and  "The  young  ladies  look 
beautifully,"  instead  of  saying  that 
they  look  beautiful,  as  they  really  are. 

In  speaking  of  some  fJerman  offi- 
cers marching  down  the  street,  an  edu- 
cated woman  said  to  me,  "They  look 
finely."  I  snirl,  "Xn,  they  march 
finely,  they  drill  finely,  but  they  look 
fine."   In  speaking  of  their  condition 

meaning  that  the  ufTu-crs  are  a  tall, 
fine  set  of  men — you  must  say,  "They 
are  fine,  they  seem  line,  and  they  look 
fine." 

(8)  Those  who  use  a  plural  adjec- 
tive with  a  singular  noun,  a^,  "those 
kind"  for  "that  kind";  "six  pair" 
for  "six  pairs." 

(9)  Those  who  use  the  compound 
relative  for  the  conjunction,  as,  "  I  do 
not  know  but  what  I  will,"  instead  of, 
"I  do  not  know  hut  thai  I  will.  " 

(10)  Those  who  use  the  ol)jeclive 
ease  after  the  conjunction  <Aan,  as, 
"  He  knows  more  than  me,"  instead  of, 
"  He  knows  more  than  I." 

(11)  Those  who  use  double  nega- 
tives, as,  "No  you  don't  neither,"  in- 
stead of,  "Xo  you  don't  either";  and 
how  often  do  you  hear  and  also  read, 
"He  don't,"  "She  don't,"  instead  of 
"She  doesn't,"  "He  doesn't."  Very 
few  would  write,  "He  do  not,"  but 
they  do  say,  "He  don V 

(12)  Those  who  use  the  wrong 
preposition,  as,  "Different  to,"  instead 
of  "  Dillereut  from";  "In  regard  of," 
instead  of,  "  With  regard  to." 

fI3)  Those  who  use  the  superla- 
tive degree  for  the  comparative,  aa, 
"The  oldest  of  the  two,"  for,  "The 
older  of  the  two." 

3d.  Under  the  third  head,  or  the 
third  class,  are  those  who  are  guilty 
of  the  wrong  pronunciation  of  words 
in  general  use;  who  say.  "jest"  for 
"just  "ruther"  for  "rather";  "in- 
sUd"  for  "instead";  "agen"  for 


"again";  "sor"  for  "saw";  "lor"  for 
"law":  "offn"  for  "often";  "sevn" 

for  "seven";  "havn"  for  "haven"; 
"goldn"  for  "golden";  "opn"  for 
"open":  "wakn"  for  "waken"; 
"widn"  for  "widen";  and  some  say 
"wittcn"' 

Notice,  if  you  please,  how  few  pro- 
nounce "  February"  correctly.  "  Jan- 
uary"  is  another  word  often  mis- 
pronounced; "covetous,"  "nape," 
"government."  "library,"  "clothes," 
"  none."  Notice  the  pronunciation  of 
"boat,"  "bone,"  "broke,"  "choke," 
"load,"  "home,"  "smoke,"  "voke," 
"bolster,"  "toad,"  "throat,"  "spoke," 
"colt,"  "hope,"  "road":  al.so  notice 
how  few  people  pronounce  the  final 
"d";  for  example,  "grandfather," 
"stand."  "demands."  "handful," 
"bands."  "depends." 

There  are  many  persons  who  never 
articulate  their  "r's,"  and  who  seem 
to  Iiavc  an  unwholesome  terr(jr  of 
final  consouants.  The  pronunciation 
of  long  u  '  is  a  lion  in  the  pathway  of 
many.  Even  among  orthoepists  there 
is  a  great  discrepancy  in  prartice.  and 
in  conunou  conversation  we  hear  every 
gradation  of  sound  from  "o"  long 
and  close,  to  the  -^ound  of  "yu"  in 
" use. ' '  The  sound  of  long  "  u  "  at  t he 
beginning  of  words  can  be  wisily  ae- 
quired.  but  the  manner  of  designating 
the  sound  when  it  conier^  immediately 
after  the  accent  is  much  nion*  dilHcult. 
lexicographers  high  in  authority 
"take  issue"  with  l  ach  otlier,  and  it 
is  often  bewildering,  to  use  a  mild 
term;  and  T  am  reminded  of  a  pious 
old  lady  in  Xcw  Hampshire  at  a 
prayer  inectitiij  who  said.  "Dear  sis- 
ters, it  does  .^t'cni  to  me  that  there  are 
no  two  of  a  mind  here  tonight,  nor 
harflly  one."  I  look  u{)on  the  cor- 
rect utterance  of  "u"  after  an  ac- 
cented syllable  as  the  "ne  phu  ultra" 
of  orthoepic  perfection. 

Here  are  some  good  rules:  After 
"r,"  "eh"  or  "sh,"  do  not  give  the 
sound  of  long  "  u."  but  give  the  .sound 
of  "oo."  a,s.  "rule."  "ruby,"  "brute," 
"through,"  "rude."  "truth,  "  "cruel"; 
but  after  "t,"  "d,"  "m,"  "n,"  "b," 
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comes  long  "u."  as, "tube,"  "duko," 
"mute,"  "nude/"  "music,"  "Tues- 
day," "lute,"  "Miie,"  "illume."  "in- 
stitute,"'  "signature,"  "literature, 
"furniture,"  "covertiu«." 

Xotiip  hov>-  many  persons  pro- 
nounce "hark,"  **dark,"  "arc," 
"tw,"  "nor,"  "door,"  "horae," 
"warm,"  "arm,"  "form,"  "alarm- 
ing," "war"  correctly.  Pronounce 
"posts,"  "boasts,"  "coasts,"  "hosts," 
"ghosts." 

I  heard  no!  long  since  in  culturrd 
Boston  a  lady  ask  her  friend  if  siie  had 
taken  the  package  of  "alapaca,"  in- 
stead of  "alpaca."  She  was  about  to 
step  into  her  carriage,  which 
faultless  in  its  appoint ment.s;  lur 
dress  was  in  perfect  taste;  an  elegant 
canitTs  li;tir  shiiwl  threw  its  graceful 
folds  about  her  form,  and  costly  lace 
adorned  her  bonnet,  but  no  lulimited 
credit  at  the  bankers'  will  ever  eradi- 
cate the  extra  "a"  from  "alpaca."  I 
heard  one  of  the  best  lawyers  at  our 
Bar  tell  about  the  "presentation"  of 
his  case  in>trad  of  the  "  7>rr.vent;»tion  " ; 
and  we  often  hear  "a/torney  "  instead 
of  "at/orney."  "inquiry"  instead  of 


inr/f/j'ry,"  "ncclimated "  instead  of  eal 
*acr?/mated."    "«/mex"  instead  of 
'sLunex,  '  "«rfdres.s"  instead  of  "ad- 


drcss,''  "comborive"  instead  of  "com- 
bative,"  "s'np]>o«itious"  instead  of 
"suppoeititious,  '  "preventative  "  in- 
stead of  "preventive,"  "abatemious" 
instead  of  "  nbN^inioij?,"  "p^/rents" 
instead  of  "parents,"  "  Caucasian ' '  in- 
stead of  ."C'aucfl«ian."  "3/alay"  in- 
stead of  "'Malay,"  "canine"  instead 
of  (iih  ive,"  "epizootic"  in'^tead  of 
"epia»o/ic,"  "zoological"  instead  of 
"soo  logical,"  "Chicago."  "bomb," 
"bombast ie."  "sacrili*jioti>,"  instead 
of  "sacrilegious,"  "c/onative"  instead 
of  "rfonative,"  "tnotron"  instead  of 
"matron.  '  "n<iti<mal"  instead  of  "na- 
h'ona\,"  "/Kitronage"  instead  of  "pat- 
ronage," "f  jbaust  "  instead  of  "ex- 
haustJ* 

The  use  of  the  word  "got"  in  many 
cases  is  superfluous;  for  instance, 
"Where  are  my  books?"  "Fve  got 
them."   "I  have  them." 


The  word  "  to  "  in  many  instances  is 
also  superfluous:  '*Whare  are  you 

goinp:  to"'"    "  Wfiere  are  you  going?" 

Many  years  ago  a  bright  young  col- 
ored boy  said  in  my  presence,  "  Where 
are  you  going  at  ?  "  I  sai  d .  "  oi  ng  at  f 
That  is  bad  English.  '  He  said,  "It 
is  as  correct  a.s  '  going  to,'  and  you  say 
that  atways."  I  stcrad  wrrectod,  and 
have  never  said  it  since. 

There  is  one  class  vvlio  will  "learn" 
us  when  they  mean  "teach";  they 
"propose"  te  dn  ,i  thing  when  they 
mean  "purpum;  ,  they  "suspect" 
when  they  mean  "suppose";  they 
"expect"  when  th<':  lu  in  "think." 
There  should  be  no  trout )le  about  that 
as  "expect"  always  iuui  reference  to 
the  future,  as,  "I  expect  to  go  home." 
"I  think  he  lias  pone."  Many  people 
"want"  when  they  mean  "wish"; 
their  reports  are  "reliable"  when  they 
mean  "trustworthy";  they  substitute 
"discover"  for  "in\e!it  they  are 
"devotedly  fond"  ul  luifice  pie,  and 
"love"  roa<t  beef!  They  drink  a 
"magnificent"  cup  of  tea;  they  "en- 
joy" bad  health. 

Many  persons  delight  in  tautologi- 
eal  exytressions :  They  "plunge 
down,"  "enter  in."  "cover  over," 


"sink  down,"  "restore  back,"  "com- 
bine together."  "retreat  back,"  "re- 
r^cat  again,"  and  "mutually  love  each 
other." 

You  often  hear  and  also  read  the 

sentence.  "Y(iu  had  lietter  po."  in- 
stead of,  •  Vou  would  better  go";  "I 
intended  to  have  gone,"  instead  of, 
"I  intended  to  go";  "I  use  oleomar- 
garine"; (hard  sound  of  g  is  correct) 
"the  soughing  of  the  wind  "Iowa"; 
"Wyoming";  "lenient."  "bomba- 
zine," "tarpaulin."  "pianist,"  "cere- 
ments," "coquetry,"  "hymeneal," 
"aeronaut," 

Tlie  words  "precedence"  and  "pre- 
cedent" are  very  much  mixed.  You 
establish  a  precedent,  but  you  take 
precedence  of  me — ^that  is,  when  you 
CO  before  nie. 

The  words  "p^dal  "  and  "ped&l." 
My  feet  are  my  psdal  «ctreniiti«i,  but 
ve  say  the  jMdals  of  an  instrument; 
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♦'truffles,"  "brigand,"  "sloth," 
"loath,"  "grimace."  "decade,"  "ener- 
vated," "lethargic,"  "va</ary,"  "squa- 
lor,"  "synod,"  "aspirant,"  "yon- 
dda,"  "ordeal,"  "sacriatan,"  "pal- 


frv," 


romance, 


"roliust."  "al- 


monds," "ancAovy,"  "shewbread," 
"  raillery  j"  "ctdinary,"  "peremp- 
tory," "interesting,"  "laundrv"  for 
"laundry,"  "after"  for  "after."  I 
heard  a  person  not  long  since  say  he 
bought  land  at  Capitol  Hill  and  it 
doubled  and  "thribled"  on  his  hands: 
"trebled"  he  meant.  "Impoverish," 
"attacked."  You  often  hear  "at- 
tackted."  "He  was  graduated,"  is 
correct,  not  "he  graduated".  "Fran- 
chise," "finance,  "  '  11/ 1 pious,"  "wa- 
ter," "placard,"  "palm,"  "poimis- 
try,"  "ppalm."  "psalmist,"  "psalm- 
odist,"  "grisly,"  "capuchin,"  "equa- 
ble," "arctic,"  "archangel,"  "archi- 
tect," "archbishop,"  "abdomen," 
"asparagus,"  "dance,"  "basket," 
"ask,"  "grass."  "staff,"  "fast," 
"mask,"  "task,"  "advance."  "draft," 
"brass,"  "gras])."  "ijrancc."  "grant," 
"branch,"  "chant,"  "trance,"  "dis- 
honest," "disarm,"  "disdain,"  "ti- 
rade." 

Our  beautiful  language  changes;  for 
instance,  in  counting,  we  say.  "  7'/»tr- 
teen./otirteen,  jf/teen,"  but  in  answer 
to  a  question  "How  much  did  you 
pay  for  your  bonnet?  "  "  Fifteen  dol- 
lars." And  when  emphatic  the  ac- 
cent is  evenly  divided,  as.  "He  ate 
fourteen  large  oysters."  "Spcre- 
tary,"  "Italien,"  "comniuuibt,  "  "al- 
lopathy," "ally,"  "extant,"  "quin- 
ine," "spaniel,"  "finale,"  "nausea," 
"nauseous,"  "magnesia,"  "guar- 
dian," "rff/icit,"  "tonsilHis,"  "iritis," 
"upas,"  "/<r^vmide,"  "iodine,"  "mor- 
phine,' "italic,"  "area,"  "Asia," 
"asked,"  "aurora  borealis,"  "ave- 
nue," "banana,"  "blackguard," 
"blouso,"  "brethren,"  "bronchitis," 
"calliope,"  "cartridge,"  "casualty," 


"eeflar,"  "eemeterv."  "coupon,"  "cu- 
pola." "curtain," *'M(fa!ratc."  "de- 
signate," "rf/spuiunt."  rfwtrirt," 
"rfocile,"  "falcon,"  "gallows," 
"grimy,"    "gorgeous,"  "granary," 


"grievous,"  "Kubernatorial," 
"height,"  'idea.'  "incomparable," 
"indisputable."  '  inhospitable,"  "in- 
terest," "international,"  "jocund," 
"jugular,"  "juvenile,"  "kiln,"  "la- 
tent." "leper,"  "lapel,"  "lyceum." 
"mau.soleum,"  "museum,"  "necrol- 
ogy," "neuralgia,"  "newspaper," 
"nomad,"  "nicotine,"  "obesity," 
"orang-ootang,"  "oxide,"  "palaver," 
"Palestine,"  "partridge,"  "paresis," 


"phosphoroe,"  "piony,"  "vitriol," 


"virar,"  "umbrella,"  "trouc' 


mor, 


"tu- 

' transparent,  '  "tribune," 


"transact,"  "second,"  "syrup," 
"tedious,"  "sword,"  "spoon," 
"sont,"  (not  sut)  "«ojoum,"  "ve- 
hement," "your,"  "yours,"  "yester- 
day," "varioloid,""laugh,""lairach," 
"reticent,"  "8an  Jose,"  "<nn  Joa- 
quin," "Santa  Cruz,  '.Santa  Fe," 
"daunt,"" excursion,  '  ' ' gymnasium," 
"obligatorv,"  "respite,"  "probity," 
"plebeian,"  "gibbet,"  "gibberish." 
"hostile,"  "Los  Angeles,"  "alter- 
cation," "aorist,"""  amenable,"  "bou- 
quet." 

I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
classification,  but  I  think  I  have  said 

enough  to  prove  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  reformation.  The  illu.«!t ra- 
tions that  i  have  given  are  expressions 
which  I  have  heard  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life  and  I  have  been 
careful  to  give  the  utterances  of  edu- 
cated persons.  Many  of  th€»  most 
heinous  offences  here  recorded  have 
been  committed  by  those  who  have 
btta  trained  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions. Ministers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
jutl^e!=,  member^;  of  congress,  students 
in  almost  every  department  of  science, 
editors,  publishers,  poets,  artists, 
teachert<,  professors,  among  men  and 
women,  arc  represented  on  these 
pages.  The  facts  are  di.scou raging, 
but  to  their  truth  the  experience  of 
every  person  within  tlie  sound  of  my 
voice  will  bear  me  witness.  The 
remedy  is  within  the  reach  of  every- 
one who  po.sses.ses  well-<leveloped 
organs  of  speech  and  the  brain  power 
and  propelling  power  to  set  the  ma- 
chinery in  operation.   Education  at 
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the  domestic  tireside  is  the  iuipurlaiit 
eonun*  TR-citient  of  the  requisite  train* 
ing.  Education — careful,  .systematic, 
and  thorough — during  the  years  when 
aoqoisition  is  a  pleasure,  is  of  equal 
importance.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
question  whether  two  thousand  or 
two  hundred  facts  are  impressed  on 
the  tnomory,  as  that  the  mind  shall  be 
80  disciplined  as  to  ho  put  in  a  recip- 
ient condition,  and  thus  prepared 
when  a  regular  system  of  tnuning  has 
become  unnecessary,  to  earr\'  on  the 
worlc,  by  seising  upon  knowledge 
wherevCT  it  may  be  found. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  time 
wasted  in  the  study  of  languages, 


which  when  disused  are  soon  forgotten. 
But  if  the  words  and  characters 
ccaso  to  inipresp  the  mt*mory,  the 
mental  power  which  is  gained  is  never 
tost.  I  think  that  careful  translation 
fiivo  a  power  of  lanpuape,  a  coiupre- 
hension  of  derivation,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  synonyms  which  is  not  ob- 
tained by  any  other  mental  process. 
There  must  also  be  thorough  physical 
training  which  shall  give  distinct 
enunciation,  clear  articulation  of  con- 
sonant  musical  cadence,  easy  utter* 
ance.  and  entire  seif-pos.session. 

'  A  graceful  utterance  is  the  first 
born  of  the  arts.  A  man's  speech  is 
a  measure  of  his  culture." 


M£MORI£S 
Bv  Charles  Clarke 

Broken  bits  of  times  long  gone 
Round  and  round  my  memory  pass, 
Like  the  sheen  from  colored  ^ass 
In  an  old  kaleidoscope. 

Honeysuckle,  daffodil: 
Hawthorn  blossom,  purling  rill. 
Gentle  violet,  frail  and  true. 
Mirrors  htu  k  the  heaven's  blue. — 
Foxglove,  bluebell,  all  together 
Smiling  in  the  summer  weatiiicr. 
Scenes  of  country  lanes  and  towns, 
\Voo(l(  <i  hills  and  heather  downs, 
Glimpses  of  a  village  lass; 
Wagons  rumbling  as  they  pass 
Through  the  ancient  cobble  street, 
Rough  Vnit  sure  for  horde's  feet. — 
JSleighbells  jingling  as  we  go 
Merrily  across  the  snow;  - 
Horse  and  !over*j    happy  trio  — 
Don't  care  though  the  weather's  zero. 
Skylark,  comrade  of  the  eloud, 
Singing  matins  sweet  and  loud. 
O'er  the  meadows  mists  hang  low 
Half  concealing  horse  and  cow, 
Grasing  in  contentment  theee — 
As  we  pa?p  they  stop  to  stare. 
Partly  hid,  and  partly  seen 
We  like  ghosts  to  them  must  seem. 
Ghosts,  too,  are  the  old  home  ^sces, 
And  the  old  familiar  faces, 
Seen  through  life  s  kaleidoscope. 


i^iyui^CG  Dy  VjOOgle 


THAT  FATAL  NIGHT 

By  WiUiam  Child,  M.  D. 

jeuTgeon  «f  tiM  nrih  Vt«w  BknviUn  VotaatMCt,  V.  B.  A..  RagtaMBl  HiMoriu.] 


At  the  earnest  n^qufst  of  my  daugh- 
ter, I  dictate  to  ber  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  most  awful  event  I  ever 
witnessed — the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  thinking  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  my  children  and  my  chil- 
dren's children,  when  I  shall  be  no  more, 
as  well  as  to  the  public  generally. 

At  first  it  seeme  like  a  half-forgotten 
fantastic  droani,  hut,  as  I  allow  iny 
mind  to  dwell  upon  the  past,  the  mists 
of  fifty  years  gradually  roll  away  and 
the  tragical  deeds  of  that  most  tcrriiile 
night  in  all  our  nation's  history,  stand 
forth  as  plainly  as  if  they  had  happened 
but  yesterday. 

In  the  summer  of  1864,  flie  Fifth 
Now  Hampshire  Hefi;iin(>nt ,  of  which 
I  was  the  assistant  surgeon,  was 
ordered  to  the  support  of  the  troops 
then  besieging  Petersl)urg.  Colonel 
Cross  having  fallen  the  previous 
year,  while  gallantly  leading  his  men 
at  Gettysburfj,  ami  rolonel  Hap- 
good  being  severely  wounded  in 
August  of  this  same  year  (1864),  the 
command  of  the  regiment  fell  upon 
Lieutenant-Colcjnel  Ivarkin.  In  Octo- 
ber, Lieutenaut-Colonel  Crafts  was 
given  charge  of  the  regiment  and  at 
the  same  time  I  reeeived  my  com- 
mission as  full  surgeon  with  the  rank 
of  major.  We  remained  in  \h\n  vicin« 
ity  until  the  next  spring,  most  of  the 
time  on  active  duty.  It  was  a,  hard 
winter  for  both  officers  and  men. 
In  March,  1865,  being  tired  out  with 
the  winter's  work,  I  was  allowed  a 
short  furlough  and  permission  to  visit 
my  home  in  northern  New  Hampshire. 
About  the  first  of  April,  however,  I  was 
ordered  to  rejoin  the  regiment  at  Burke- 
ville,  a  few  miles  out  from  Petersburg. 
So  on  the  10th,  I  started  for  the  front, 
accompanied  by  my  wife  as  far  as  Con- 
cord, when  I  bade  her  farewell. 

The  letters  which  I  wrote  her  dming 
the  next  few  days,  and  which  have 
been  carefully  preserved  for  half  a 
century,  will  tell  the  rest  of  -the  story 
better  than  I  now  can: 


(Elxact  cop}r  of  letters  of  Wiiiiam 
Child  to  hie  wife,  Carrie  Lang  Child.) 

Wasbznoton,  D.  C, 
A|Mil  14tb,  1886. 

My  dear  Wife: 

Wild  dreams  and  sober  facts  are  but 
brothers.  This  night  i  have  aeen  the  murder 
of  thm  Fftndent  of  the  United  States. 

I  "  irl-.'  in  the  cvpnirtR  I  went  to  Ford's 
Tiieatre.  After  a  little  time  the  Presideai 
entered — was  greeted  with  eheen.  The 
plAy  went  on  for  about  m  hour.  Just  at  the 
rlose  of  :tn  intorestiiiK  soene,  tlie  sharp,  quick 
report  of  a  pistol  waa  heard  aud  instantly  a 
man  jumped  bom  the  boK  in  whieh  sat  the 
Pm<idont.  to  the  stage,  and,  nnhing aoroee 
stage,  niadc  hie  eecape. 

Tl^  I  mar  and  heard.  I  ww  in  the  theatre 
and  sat  directly  opposite  the  President's  box. 
The  assassin  exclaimed  as  he  leaped  "Sic 
semper  tyrannis" — -Thus  always  to  tyrants. 

I  never  aaw  such  a  wild  scene  as  foUoiwiMl; 
I  have  no  words  to  de^jL-rilx-  it 

Sec.  Seward  waa  also  wounded  by  a  knife 
about  the  same  minute. 

The  city  is  now  wild  with  excitement.  The 
affair  occurred  only  an  hour  since. 

Are  we  living  in  the  days  of  the  French 
Revolution?  Will  peace  ever  come  again  to 
our  dear  land,  or  shall  we  rush  on  to  wild 
ruin?— 

It  eaema  all  a  dieam— a  wiU  dream.  I 

eaniiot  realize  it  though  I  know  I  aaw  it  Mly 
an  hour  since. 

w.  a 

April,  15. 

My  dear  Wife: 

The  Pkeeident  is  dead.  I  send  you  a  paper 
giving  m  florrect  account  of  the  whole  affair. 
It  is  8tipp<v;ed  that  an  actor  by  the  name  of 
Booth  was  the  a^ssassiu. 

I  eould  not  sleep  last  night.  The  wild 
scene  which  I  witnessed  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  me.  I  shall  remember  the  fiendlike  ex- 
pression of  the  assassia's  fooe  while  I  liva. 

I  leave  for  the  front  today.  I  an  welL 
Write  to  me  at  once. 

Kiss  my  little  ones. 

W. 


uiym^ed  by  GoOglc 
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C  amp  near  Bcrkevillk,  Va. 

April  ID,  1865. 

yfij  ihiir  Carrie: 

It  is  aow  eveoiog.  1  have  been  here  about 
24  boun. 

It  sceme  hard  to  return  again  to  arniv  fare, 
but  I  shall  soon  become  acrustomed  to  it. 
We  have  nothing  but  hard  bread  and  salt 
pork  with  miBW  voA  ooffee. 

Soon  after  loavinp  yon  nt  fonrnrd  I  was 
on  my  way  to  Boston,  where  I  arri\-ed  at 
6i  (the  nth). 

Found  brother  Parker — went  to  the  Mu- 
fleiim  Xfxt  day  heitfd  the  great  <jrg2ui  and 
at  3i  left  for  New  York,  via  Sound.  Ar- 
rived at  Jersey  Ferry  in  time  for  the  first 
tndn  and  reached  Washington  at  8  P.  M.  the 
18th. 

Waabington  was  in  grand  iBuidiuiiloo,  e^ 

brating  Lee's  surrendor,  with  bund.-^,  fireworks, 
etc.   It  was  the  grandest  sigiit  I  ever  mv. 

Next  day  (the  14th)  saw  all  our  friends  in 
Washington  and  several  of  the  ofhenrs  of  the 
Reg.  Also  saw  Gcnl.  Cirant.  His  i)irtures 
do  not  do  him  justice.  You  see  the  mm  only 
when  he  is  in  earneBt  convenatian. 

Went  to  the  tlicatrc  that  nitrht  and  wit- 
nessed the  greatest  event  of  the  last  200  years. 

Next  day,  ISth  left  W.  for  City  Point. 
We  were  obliged  to  "lay  to"  near  Pt.  I^mk- 
out  until  next  day  at  dark.  Then  left  for 
Fort  Monroe,  and  just  after  daylight,  the 
17tb,  arrived  at  City  Pdnt. 

.\t  11  A.  M.  took  ears  for  Burkeville,  via 
Petersburg.  Took  dinner  at  Petenbui!g, — 
then  aU  ni^(  cq  s  fnua  in  ab(« e«r,  and aiw 
rived  next  day,  the  18th,  j«t  before  daric  at 
Burkfvillr. 

Ill  us  i  was  8  days  making  a  journey,  full 
of  thrilling  eveiita»  some  joyous,  some  awful. 
I  surely  had  exeitemeni  to  my  heart's  oon* 
tent. 

White  I  Uve  I  shall  never  forget  the  events 

I  have  witnessed  during  the  past  ten  days. 

\^'i]l  write  more  tomorrow.  Please  write 
me  soon — at  once.  Kiss  the  children  for 
me.   Kisses  for  younelf. 

May  God  bkes  and  protect  us  all. 

W. 

Some  further  facte  came  to  my 
miad  later  wliich  1  was  too  agitated 
to  noticr  or  write  about  at  the  time. 

As  Booth  crossed  the  stage  he  held 


ID  his  clenched  fist  a  dagger,  pointed 
downward.    He  did  not^bfimdish*' 

it,  as  has  been  sometinios  plnlod, 
but  held  it  in  a  position  ready  to 
strike,  should  he  be  intercepted.  I 
distinctly  heard  him  say — ^'^There's 
revenue  for  the  South." 

As  iH>on  at*  I  could  make  my  way 
through  the  confused,  excited  and 
almost  frantir  rrowd,  I  wont  arotmd 
to  the  President's  box,  and,  saying 
that  I  was  a  physician,  asked  if  1 
rould  be  of  any  assistance.  The  reply 
was—  "No,  as  his  own  physician  and 
others  are  already  with  him."  The 
curtains  at  the  entrance  of  the  box 
were  partly  drawn  and  I  could  sec 
the  bleeduig,  lifeless  form  of  our  be- 
loved President,  stretched  out  in  an 
ea.^y  chair,  while  his  wife  sobbing  and 
famting  knelt  on  the  floor  hy  his 
side.  One  glance  was  enougii.  Ciod 
grant  1  may  never  see  such  a  stf^t 
again. 


The  above  narrative  was  dictated 

to  me  liv  my  fatlier,  William  Chi]  !. 
M.  D.,  in  his  eighty-second  year, 
fifty  years  after  the  events  themselves 
transpired. 

\\\>>  expressive  countenance,  his 
snowy  iiair,  his  eyes,  now  flashing 
with  excitement,  and  now  dimmed 
with  the  quick  rushing  tears,  his  voice 
so  thrilling  in  its  earnestnss,  but  trcm- 
bling  and  choked  with  emotion  as  he 
read  aK)U(l  to  us  those  precious  letters 
— all  together  made  hjs  recital  most 
dramatic  and  atfecting. 

VVe  have  in  our  possession  the 
original  letters,  with  many  others  of 
great  interest  and  value  written 
him  while  in  the  service — also  hia 
commission,  his  sword,  sash,  shoukler 
straps,  etc. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
priceless  treasures — ^these  precious 
relics — will  ever  bo  guarded  with 
pride  and  cherished  with  affection 
by  "bis  children  and  his  children's 
children." 

Katherine  Child  Meadbr. 
Bath,  N.  H.,  1915. 
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A  COUNTRY  WALK  IN  APRIL 

By  Fred  Myron  i  oihy 


TluTc  is  sonietliiug  about  the  t'arly 
tspriug  that  isi  wonderfully  exhilarat- 
ini^  ttnd  rejuvenating^  And,  indeed, 
spring  is  in  the  truest  sense  a  revival. 
Everything  starts  up  and  out  with  a 
new  vigor.  An.  ^unshine,  and  the 
very  throb  of  budding  life  have  a  tonic 
that  isbftlcr  than  all  the  ••oinhinatiotia 
of  tlie  pharmacist.  Open  your  win- 
dow in  the  morning,  and  does  not  tlie 
imlefinablc  e^«ence  of  country  air, 
distilled  from  trees  and  grass  and 
flowers,  and  water-course;?,  uud  cool, 
shady  hollows,  and  the  great  breath- 
ing mountains,  thrill  through  overy 
nerve  of  your  being?  It  is  more 
potent  than  the  fabled  nectar  and 
ambrosia  of  the  Olympian  goils,  which 
was  sa\d  to  onilnw  one  with  jjerpctual 
youtli  ami  divinity.  It  is  searching 
and  penetrating;  the  fragrance  may 
come  from  close  at  hand,  or  it  may 
be  wafted  to  you  from  afar,  but  there 
it  is,  ever  elianging,  subtle,  all  per- 
vading. It  is  the  one  great  charm 
of  country  life. 

As  I  walked  out  along  the  country 
road,  through  the  hollow  where  the 
old  mill  stands,  brown  and  mossv. 
under  the  tall,  swaying  willows,  our 
last  ^unny  afternoon,  almost  with 
every  step  there  came  to  my  nostrils 
a  new  aroma.  The  old  mill  could  h(» 
smelled  rods  away  -u  tloury.  pasty 
sinoll  that  makes  you  think  of  warm 
l)is(uit  or  hot  tiapjack-.  eaten  with 
deUcious  maple  syrup.  Mingled  with 
this  odor  of  the  flonring  null  was  that 
of  the  flowering  willows  close  at 
hand  -the  breath  of  those  soft  little 
catkins  that  we  can  uUnost  hear  purr 
to  us  along  the  thawing  road-side. 
It  is  a  delight f\il.  woodsy  snudl  that 
followed  me  a  long  way,  for  the  river 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  road  is 
lined  with  willow  trees,  every  one  of 
which  is  covere<l  wit  h  those  small  gray 
kittens  of  blossoms. 

00  you  remembN*  how  you  used 


to  pluck  those  prett\  L'rty  twigs  in 
your  childhood  days,  and  call  them 
"our  dear  little  kittens"?  I  suppose 
every  child  in  the  country  doe>  that 
same  thing  today.  I  met  a  troop  of 
little  girls,  autl  they  had  their  hands 
full  of  willow  boughs,  and  they  were 
patting  their  own,  and  each  others' 
cheeks  with  the  soft  catkins  and 
murmuring  amid  their  laughter  of 
"smooth  little  pussies."  They  make 
pretty  house  companions,  the  wil- 
low twigs,  i  mean.  A  jar  of  them 
on  the  window  scat  or  center  table 
gives  one  a  comfortable  out-doorsy 
feeling  beside  the  warm  hearth-fire 
on  the  sleetiest  of  April  days. 

I  pass  on  by  the  river,  up  the  road. 
The  full,  rapid  stream  at  my  right 
flows  dark  and  muddy.  How  ditier- 
ent  it  seems  from  that  same  river 
in  the  hot  mid-surnnier  rnontlis! 
We  are  reminded  of  Campbell's  lines: 
"And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow  of 
Iser  rolling  rapidly";  and,  fur  a  mo- 
ment, we  hear  the  cla-h  of  contending 
forces  at  Hohcnlindeu,  till  a  breath 
that  is  not  of  gunpowder  or  carnage 
calls  u«  back  to  the  real.  Wi-  are 
standing  on  a  little  wooden  bridge 
tliat  crosses  a  woodland  brook,  whose 
swift,  dashing  waters  join  the  broader 
volume  of  the  river  u  few  rods  below. 
It  is  a  taiuou.s  irout  stream,  whose 
current,  now  somewhat  murky,  is 
ordinarily  rh-Av  :i<  silver.  Tlic  wliiflf 
gives  us  a  more  soothing  touch  of 
mother  earth  than  anything  we  have 
felt.  The  odor  is  mainly  that  of  cool, 
moist  ground,  damp  !<*Mf  tnonl*!  and 
decaying  wood  and  earih-i>reaiiung 
fungi.  It  calls  up  to  my  memory  the 
black  mould  of  a  <\vani]iy  forest, 
through  whose  paths,  liordercd  by 
pooli>i  of  wine-colored  water.  I  walked 
to  school  in  my  small  boyhood.  Only 
there  i<  nothing  sickening  about  this. 
I  drink  It  all  iu  u.>  I  would  nectar  from 
the  hands  of  a  Hebe,  and  even  go  a 
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few  rods  up  into  the  deep  dells, 

M  ( rt  t  and  cool  enough  for  some  naiad 
or  nymph,  escaped  from  the  hot 
pursuit  of  Apollo. 

Most  of  the  country  smells  of 
springtime,  however,  are  delicate  and 
mild  and  coy  as  Undioes.  They  are 
not  rich  and  sensuous  as  the  perfumes 
of  later  niuntlis.  In  the  hot  summer 
days,  the  air  is  inijin  giiatiHl  with  the 
fragrance  of  million.s  of  flowers.  The 
ijloom  is  on  the  rye,  the  oats  heavy 
wit) I  riprnrs?;  like  absorbed  sunshine; 
or  the  buckwheat  or  clover  h»  driving 
the  bees  wild  with  its  honeyed  sweet- 
ness, or  the  mower  is  riding  grandly 
over  the  meadows,  with  every  spear 
of  grass  he  cuts  tapping  a  new  capsule 
of  odors.  And  after  a  rain,  especially 
a  brief  shower  which  comes  at  noon 
of  a  summer  day,  the  most  fragrant 
countrsrside  is  as  when  odoriferous 
leaves  are  sulijocfcd  to  a  fresh  in- 
fusion of  <lisiilliiig  waters,  or  af*  Avlien 
nature,  like  an  ancient  Greek,  has 
anointed  herself  with  fragrant  per- 
fumes after  a  hath. 

Even  the  first  wild  flowers  of  spring 
have  a  daintier  fragrance  than  any 
of  their  later  sisterhood.  Trailing  ar- 
butus, pale  nr  pnrple-eycd  hepaticas, 
saxifrage  or  anemones,  violets  or  hous- 
tonia — ^is  not  their  perfume  as  unob- 
trusive as  themselves — the  "still 
small  voice"  of  a  new  life  of  nature? 
The  advent  of  these  first  wild  fiowers 
of  spring  is  an  epwh.  It  is  tlio  per- 
fume tolled  from  the  "lioral  I  Hl^"' 
of  the  early  flowers  which  really 
"rings  the  old  year  out  and  the  new 
year  in.''  And  that  day  was  a  real 
jubilee  to  me,  for  in  two  places  1 
found  handfuls  of  the  arbutus. 


I  returned  by  way  of  a  farm-house 

on  the  hillside,  from  whose  chimney 
nirlod  --rnokc'  in  those  peculiar  spiral 
\vr(aih.s  ^c■t■n  only  in  the  atmosphere 
late  in  the  day.  The  picture  was 
idyllic.  There  stood,  with  wide  ojicn 
door,  the  great  barn;  not  the  new 
stable,  smelling  only  of  ammonia 
and  oiled  harness  and  wagon  jtrcase, 
and  thf  marhnian's  illicit  cigar;  but 
the  old  barn,  built  a  century  ago  or 
more  out  of  the  huge  and  hewn  tim- 
bers of  giant  pines,  and  whose  only 
paint  i»  the  delicate  purple  of  a 
lichened  age.  The  hay  and  the  oats 
and  the  breath  of  kine  have  entered 
into  it?=  very  fibers,  and  its  more 
pungent  arouiaii  are  tempered  into  an 
agreeable  tonic. 

In  thf  I  nrnynrd  stood  the  cows, 
with  rough  hair  and  places  worn  bare 
by  the  stanchions,  lowing  plaintively 
as  they  peeped  through  the  bars. 
The  young  lamlis  gambolled  awk- 
wardly around  their  heavy -fleeced 
dams.  Chanticleer  strutted  proudly 
in  front  of  his  harem,  or  rrnwcd  histily, 
perched  upon  the  highest  bar  of  the 
gate.  Half-grown  calves  rollicked 
on  the  barn  floor,  and  the  farmer's 
boys  were  yiitching  hay  down  from 
the  seatTold  preparatory'  to  feediiig 
the  stock  for  the  night.  Did  not  the 
sight  bring  up  a  thousand  memories  of 
the  old  farm,  now  parsed  into  other 
hands,  and  of  the  youthful  days  altaong 
the  fields  and  pastures  when  life  was 
>  oth  a  prnnii'^e  nnd  an  in.«ipiration?  Ah, 
niel  The  .'^abb.'ilh  bells  ringing  for 
evening  service  scarcely  called  up  more 
hallowed  a.ssociations  than  did  the 
sights  and  smells  of  that  country  walk. 

Warner,  N.  H. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 


HON.  DAVID  H  GOODELL 

Hon.  David  H.  (irKxiHl,  ex-govi  riM  r  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  thini  on  ilie  ligt 
of  former  gowrnors  to  deimrt  this  life  within 
a  twelve  month,  died  at  his  home  in  Antrim, 
January  22,  1915,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  hav- 
ing been  Ijom  in  ^ilWM)^)u^^{l  May  6,  1834. 

He  was  the  son  of  JDea.  Jesse  K.,  and  Olive 


(Atwood)  Goodett,  the  family  removing  to 

.Aiitrin)  in  1R41.  where  he  attended  the 
rdiiiinon  srhofil.  and  h»1er  spent  some  tinic  at 
llriiicock.  N<\^  HMTiifitnri  an'i  I'ratii'cstown 
arademies,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1852. 
He  entered  Brown  Univenity,  but  bis  health 
failed  him  in  hif  «nphomnre  year,  and  he  wrs 
obliged  to  return  home,  where  he  spent  a  year 
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•nd  a  half  at  farm  labor,  and  was  aflenrania 
encaged  for  some  time  in  teMhtnc. 

Upon  the  organisation  of  Che  Antrim 

Shove]  Conij)aiiy  m  18.57.  he  became  book- 
k("eptT  iititl  trcfisurtr.  and,  the  foUowins; 
year,  Roncral  aRciit  of  that  foneeni,  which 
potutiun  he  heltl  fur  six  year?.  In  1864,  the 
comp&ny  having  sold  oiit  to  Oakes  Amm  of 
North  £aatoD,  Maas.,  and  the  buBincBB 
being  removed  there,  Mr.  Goodell  commetioed 
the  manufacture  of  apple-t>arers  in  Anfrini, 
gradually  adding  other  lines  of  manufacture 
and  niiriliiiiiiii^  fill  ihiith,  the  ClfKxIell  Com- 
pany, havpig  long  been  knonii  a.';  a  lesiding 
Kew  Hampshire  manufacturing  concern, 

Mr.  Goodell  wm  also  ahvaj^s  prominently 
identified  with  the  agricultura]  faiteresta  of  t^e 
■tate,  largely  intereatod  in  stock  breeding,  au<\ 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  He  took  a  strtmg  interest  in 
poUtics  and  public  affairs,  and  was  activelj' 
identified  with  \ho  Repubhcan  party  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  Ue  had  served  as 
town  derk,  modentor,  member  of  the  school 
eommittee,  waa  three  times  a  memlx'r  of  the 
legislature,  served  in  the  executivecoimcil from 
1883  to  ISS.*).  iimi  :u«  (zovcnior  of  th(^  state 
from  18Sy  to  1891.    He  uus  an  ardent  cham- 

Eion  of  the  tempemner  cause,  and  of  prohi* 
ition  legislation  iri  it.s  interest. 
In  religion  Govcnior  CJoodell  was  a  Bap- 
tist uid  active  in  the  affaire  of  that  deoomina- 
tkm  in  the  state.  He  was  for  a  long  time  one 
of  the  tru.ifo*;*  of  Colby  .\cadeniv,  New  Ixm- 
doii.  lie  Imd  lieen  twice  rniim<?d,  his  first 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  son;^,  now  living — 
Zura  O.  and  Richard  C. — having  been  Uaimah 
J*  Pfamuner  of  GofTatowitt 

HON.  CHARLES  McDANIEL 
Hon.  Charks  McDanicI,  one  of  the  best 
known  fanners  and  moat  prominent  citiaens 
at  New  Rampahtre,  died  at  his  home  m  En- 
field, April  1,  191.5. 

Mr.  jMcDanicI  was  bom  in  the  towii  of 
Springfield,  July  22,  IKi-'i — the  son  .[;iincs 
and  Hitty  (Philbrick^  McD.iniel  He  was 
educatetl  in  the  comnion  s(  hool-  and  at  Ca- 
naan, Andover  and  New  London  academies. 
His  Ufe  wotic  was  agriculture,  and  he  owned 
and  cultivated  for  rnnny  yi\ir-,  in  .'^pritigfield. 
one  of  the  largest  fai  in>  m  the  r otmiy  of  Sulli- 
van, in  whose  finhiiir  a(T;iir>  In  \\as  pronuin-nt. 
He  also  taught  school,  winten*,  for  many  years 
in  early  life,  eervefl  long  ns  a  memlKT  of  the 
school  committee,  represented  his  town  two 
years  in  the  l^^iskture,  and  served  for  hiUf  a 
centur>-,  altogether,  a^  a  meml)er  of  the  boani 
of  selectmen.  He  also  served  many  years  a.s 
a  mcniber  of  the  State  Fkmni  i>f  \fcjriculture, 
m  a  trustee  of  the  New  Hanijjishiie  (  ollece  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  .'Vrt,--,  aiul  was 
for  five  y  ears  master  of  the  New  tiampehire 
State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  in 
whid)  order  he  was  the  most  conspicuous 
member  in  the  state,  at  the  time  of  his  dc- 
He  had  been  for  many  ycais  a : 


her  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalisation,  and 
was  chairman  of  tbe  aame  when  H  mm 
supmeded  by  the  tax  commission.  * 

Politically  Mr.  McDaniel  was  a  life-long 
Democrat  and  wji--^  his  party's  nominee  for 
("ongress  in  the  Second  District  in  1894, 
makuig  a  vigorous  contest  against  the  Hon. 
Henry  M.  Baker,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  rediection.  la  religion  ne  was  a  Universal- 
ist.  He  was  also  a  member  oS  the  Masonic 
fraternity  aiu!  a  Knight  of  Pythia.«. 

May  .30,  lisO^,  Mr  McDaniel  wa.s  unite<l 
in  marriage  with  Amanda  M.  (^iiimliy  of 
Quincy,  Maas.,  who  died  a  few  years  since. 
One  daughter,  Mn.  Perky  8.  Cuirier  of 
Plymouth, 


THOMAS  r    R  ANT) 

Thomas  C.  liaiid  iit  Keenc,  doubtless  the 
oldest  neu-spaper  man  in  the  state,  died  at 
bis  home  in  that  city  April  5,  1915. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Abtead, 
^ion  of  Dea.  Elisha  and  Betaey  (Hall)  Rand, 
lx)m  November  16,  1828.  He  attended 
the  Keene  Aeudemy  for  a  time,  and  in  early 
life,  entered  the  Sentirusi  othce  there,  and 
remained  actively  connected  with  the  es- 
tablishment through  Ufe,  serving  in  variouf 
capacities,  as  compositor,  editor  and  editorial 
wTiter.  From  1885  to  1803,  he  was  editor 
of  the  Smlinel. 

Before  Keenc  became  a  eity,  Mr.  Rand 
wa»  town  clerk,  and  selectiuan.  He  was 
also  for  twenty  years  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
Ucan  town  committee.  He  was  a  delegate 
in  the  Hepublican  National  Convention  at 
Cincinnati  in  1876,  and  an  alternate  in  tbe 
convention  at  St.  Louts  which  nominated 
Witii.'im  McKirdey.  Mr  Rand  was  a  Congre- 
gationalist,  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  tbe 
Monadnock  Club  of  Keene. 

GBOltOE  W.  PRENTISS 

George  W.  Prentiss,  founder  and  [jre.sident 
of  the  George  W.  Prentiss  Cooipany,  wire 
manufacturers,  of  Holyoke,  Mua.,  died 
there  April  2,  191.5. 

Mr.  nentiss  was  a  native  of  tbe  town  of 
QareOMnt,  bom  October  10,  1829,  the  son  of 
Samuel  and  ClaHssa  (Whiting)  Prentiss,  his 
father  being  a  descendant  of  Tlititnas  Prenti^ 
who  settled  in  C'ambridge,  Ma«)S.,  in 
.iiid  a  tanner  by  occupation,  (ieorge  W, 
ix'moved  to  Massachusetts  in  early  life,  after 
graduating  from  the  Ciaremont  High  Sdiool. 
Ue  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  Faiihamn,  and 
bter  in  WorcestCT,  where  he  leaned  the  wire> 
making  business,  removing  to  Holyoke  in 
18.57,  where  he  **tal>ii--hed  a  inanufftcturing 
concern  uhuh  ►irew  to  lari;e  proport ion.s. 
He  waa  pn>minent  in  the  public  and  financial 
afiaira  of  Holyoke  for  many  yean,  ser\-ing  a» 
an  alderman,  library  director,  member  of  tha 
sinking  fund  commiasion,  jpreaident  of  the 
Holyoke  Saving  Bank,  ancl  in  VSriOttBOtlnr 
responsible  positions. 

In  Januaty,  186^  Mr.  Pi«nti»  mairiad 
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MiflB  Jane  D.  Williams  of  Kinpcston,  Mass. 
His  wife  died  several  jreora  ago  and  he  leaves 
two  children,  William  A.  Prant^■^  who  was 
his  business  partner  in  the  firm,  and  Clara 
J.,  wife  of  William  B.  Tubby  of  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

JOHN  \\A\\\K 

AlthoiiKh  not  u  native  of  tlie  .stale  or  u 
n-Mch'Til  therein  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
March  24,  1915,  in  Washin^n,  D.  C,  John 
Albee,  |x)et,  author,  flasayist  and  historian, 
WHS  intmiately  eonneeted  with  New  Hamp- 
shire for  many  years,  and  wwll  known  to,  and 
hiiilily   ('st<i'rnf(i    \>y   in.iny   of   its  ]MMplc. 

tartictilurlv  in  t}iesoiitlit':i.stfrii  wtH-tiori.  hitving 
ad  liis  home  in  Newcastle  for  several  years, 
of  which  tuwn  he  wTote  a  history,  and  in 
reoent  yeura  having  had  his  summer  home  at 
ChoflofuiL,  in  Carroll  Coimty. 

Mr.  Albee  was  a  native  of  Bellingham, 
Miuw  ,  Ixirn  in  LS.'i.'},  mi  l  w:i.s  the  hist  of  his 
family.  He  wax  t(iu<'atiHi  at  Andover 
Ai  adcmy  and  Harvani  I'niversity.  He  was 
an  Hitinmt«  friend  of  Ilalph  Waldo  Emerson 
in  hia  early  life,  as  well  as  of  Thoreau  and 
the  Akotto.  He  married  Harriet  Ryan, 
founder  of  the  Channing  Home  in  Boston. 
He  was  the  author  of  matiy  charininK  vol- 
umes, and  held  hiRli  rank  in  tiic  literary  norld. 

ClIARLRS  M.  UILDKKTH 

Charles  Manning  Hildreth,  a  leading  liiLxi- 
ness  man  of  Lebaiiioa  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  died  at  bis  home  in  that  town  March 

11,  i<ri.'>. 

He  Wits  a  nativi'  u{  tlie  town  of  I'laititii  ld, 
iKjrn  April  12,  iS-'i  He  u  i-^  i  <lu<'ateil  u\  the 
s<;h(K>lH  of  natiM'  town  and  Claivmont, 
and  was  employed  in  <  arly  life,  in  theannory 
at  Windsor,  Vt.,  and  subsequently  in  the 


\  MorUhly 

Colt  Manufaeturing  Company's  (•stablish^ 
tauki  at  Hartford,  Conn.  In  1856  he  re- 
moved to  Lebanon  and  engaged  in  the  hard- 
ware trade,  in  whieh  he  continued  through 
life,  establishing  an  extensive  and  profitable 
businciis.  He  \v;i.s  made  a  dinrtor  of  the 
Lebanon  National  Hank  in  1SS4,  and  wa.**  its 
president  from  1S9()  to  191.'i  and  was  also 
for  a  long  time  viee-presidentof  the  Masooma 
Savings  Bank.  He  was  a  CongregationaliRt) 
and  Republican  in  politics^  and  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  legisLature  m  1874-75. 

In  ]S.ir?  Mr  Hildreth  married  Mis.^  Dorcas 
White  of  Willianistown,  Vt.,  who  dieii  in  1S79. 
Three  children— a  son,  Charles  E.  Hildreth, 
who  succeeds  to  the  business,  and  two  daugb- 
tacB  survive. 

ANDRfi  C.CHA.MPOLLION 

Andr^  Cherennot  ChampoUion,  though  not 
a  081!%-*  of  the  state,  may  well  have  been  re- 
ganli'd  ;is  ;i  Nt'«  Hainushin-  man,  from  the 
fact  that  he  vva.s  a  uramLsoti  of  Audtin  Curbin, 
the  notiNl  financier  and  railn^ml  ofM-rator, 
native  of  New|M«rt,  and  had  pa^e^ed  much  of 
his  life  in  that  town. 

Mr.  ChampoUion,  a  native  of  Paris,  thirty* 
five  yean  of  age,  son  of  Rfo6  Cherennot  and 
MaryCorliin  ChampoUion,  was  fttopping  at 
his  summer  home  in  Newjiort  when  the 
Eun»|>ean  war  broke  out,  and.  iM  lievinn  it  liu 
duty,  enlisted  in  the  .service  of  France,  m 
which  his  paternal  grandfather  had  won 
distinction,  and  was  killed  at  the  front,  at 
EMfr-te-Pistre,  Mardi  23,  hwt.  He  was  a 
gniduale  of  Harvard  of  the  da.'^s  of  lfM)2.  and 
an  arti.st  hy  profession.  He  marri(<l.  some 
years*  since,  Adel.iide.  daughter  of  .lolin  .1. 
ivnox  of  Pentwylviuiia,  once  comptroller  of 
the  treasury,  who  survives,  with  a  aon,  five 
years  of  age. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 


The  New  Hampshire  I.egi.-ilature  of  1915 
ended  itii  session  just  l>cfore  midni>iht  on  Wed- 
nesday, April  21.  The  "short  businem  eea- 
non,'*^  talked  about  when  the  members  first 
c.'une  together,  develo|)ed  into  one  of  the  long- 
est ever  neld.  eon.-^i<lering  the  amount  of  l>usi- 
ne.-vs  ai  tually  done  uml  parti-4»n.ship  wa<  as 
thoroughly  dominant,  as  was  the  cas<-  two 
years  ago.  Indeed,  when  the  renults  of  tin 
MBSMNi's  work  are  fully  developed,  there  will 
be  far  fewer  Democrats  left  in  office  in  New 
Hampshire  than  there  were  Republican.s  at 
the  end  of  the  hust  adininifltratlon.  SO  stron>j|y 
denoum  ed  for  its  i  urtisan.ship.  "T(j  the  vic- 
tors belong  the  si>oils"  heiMu.s  to  be  an  imder- 
\pag  principle  of  action  with  all  parties,  as 
rally  now  as  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

The  next  issue  fif  the  CtR.\NlTK  MoNTHLY 
will  Ik-  a  double  number  for  Ma>'  and  June, 
niaiidy  devoted  to  f lir  oni-  hundred  .'ind  tifi  H-th 
anniversary  of  the  charter  of  Couoord.  to  be 


eelebrulcd  June  7  and  s.  I'n  paralions  for 
this  event  are  now  well  under  way.  The  an- 
niyenary  proper,  when  the  historical  exercisea 
will  be  held,  oecura  on  Monday,  the  7th.  On 

Sunday  tiiere  will  lie  appropriate  si'rvices  in 
the  sevi  ral  ctiiirches  in  the  inornun;,  with  a 
union  servi'  f  m  lln  i  venmn  ' 'ti  Monday,  a 
urand  military  and  civic  paraile  is  planne«l  for 
the  forenoon,  and  the  anniversary  exercises 
will  occur  in  the  afternoon.  Hon.  Samuel  C. 
Eastman  pmidinv.  with  an  historical  address 
}>y  .ludgc  Charles  \{.  Coming  and  an  oration 
by  I'n'sident  \\  .  H  f.  Faunee  of  Brown  I'ni- 
\-ersitv.  (  >n  'l  ufsdax',  llnTf  will  br  :in  in- 
ditstrial  and  trade  |iaiadf  ui  liie  morning,  a 
legislative  n'union  at  the  S?ate  House,  and  an 
automobile  parade  in  the  afternoon.  An  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  celebration  will  be  an 
hi.'torical  |)ageant,  present«Ml  at  >\  hite  f*ark, 
by  thi'  Parker  Si'lMtol,  in  ehairge  of  Miss  Dick- 
r  ri  n  ;i  1 1 .  af  t  er  the  anniversary  exerrises  Monday 
afternoon. 
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CONCORD'S  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH 

ANNIVERSARY 

Celebrated  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  June 

a,  7,  8,  1915 


On  the  seventh  day  of  June,  1765, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reigii  of  King 
George  the  Third,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire provincial  l^dature — ^Benning 
Wentworth,  governor;  Theodore  At- 
kinson, president  of  the  council; 
Henry  Sherburne,  speaker  of  the  house 
— granted  a  charter,  as  a  ])arish. 
under  the  name  of  Concord,  with  full 
town  privileges,  to  all  that  part  of 
the  territory  embraced  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  city,  and  the 
inhabitants  therein  residing,  except 
a  tract  upon  the  east,  set  off  from  the 
towns  of  Canterbuiy  and  Loudon, 
by  the  state  legislature  in  1784,  and 
a  tract  from  Bow,  in  1804. 

The  same  territory,  or  the  main 
portion  thereof,  had  been  embraced 
in  the  plantation  of  "Penny-Cook," 
granted  in  1725  by  the  legislature  of 
Maaaachusctts,  which  pfovince  then 
claimcil  jtirisdirtion  over  this  part 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  tluly  incor- 
porated as  a  township  "by  the  name 
of  Rumford,"  bv  the  same  authority, 
February  27,  1733.  Meanwhile  the 
legislature  of  New  Huiajjshire,  which 
also  claimed  jurisdiction,  had,  on 
May  27,  1727,  incorporated  a  town- 
ship, containing  eighty-one  square 
miles,  which  embraced  a  considerable 
part  of  what  is  now  Concord  and 
Bow,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent Pembroke.  Much  controversy 
grew  out  of  these  rival  claim.»<  of 
jurisdiction,  and  serious  difficulti(^s 
arose,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the 


assessment  and  collection  of  taxfts, 
into  the  consideration  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  same  having  been  fuUy  cov> 
ered  by  different  historical  writers,* 
but  it  was  particularly  to  facilitate 
the  collection  of  taxes,  as  set  forth  in 
the  i)reamble  of  the  act  of  incor|>ora- 
tion.  that  the  parish  of  Concord  was 
chartered^  by  the  legislature,  at  the 
time  speeifi€»d. 

Just  how  many  people  were  resid- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  parish, 
at  the  time  of  its  incurporatiou,  can- 
not be  definitdy  stated;  but  there 
were,  naturally,  somewhat  fewer  than 
the  total  number  of  inhabitants  shown 
therein  by  the  provincial  census  of 
1767,  which  gave  the  population  of 
Concord  as  752,  The  ten  most  pop- 
ulous places  in  the  province  at  this 
tinjc  were:  Portsmouth,  with  4,406 
iiihal)ifant8;  Londonderry,  2,389;  Kx- 
eter,  1,690;  Dover,  1,614;  Epping, 
1,410;  Hampton  Falls,  1,381;  New- 
market, 1,2S1;  Durham,  1,232;  Ches- 
ter, 1,189;  Kochoster,  9H4.  Hopkin- 
tou,  which  subsequently  l>ecame  Con- 
cord's rival  for  the  location  of  the 
slate  capital,  and  which,  by  the  way, 
is  abo  celebrating  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  aniuveraary  of  its  incorpo- 
ration this  year,  had  at  the  time  a 
population  of  only  473. 

At  the  first  h'gal  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tlu'  new  parish,  which 
was  not  held  until  January  21,  1766. 
Lieut.  Richard  Hasseltinc  was  elected 
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moderator  and  Peter  Coffin,  clerk. 
Joseph  Farnum,  Lot  Colby  and  John 
Chandler,  Jr.,  were  chosen  selectmen; 
Benjamin  Emery,  constable;  Lieuten- 
ant Hasseltine  and  Amos  Abbot, 
tythingmcn;  Jonathan  Chase,  Robert 
Davis  and  Nathaniel  Eastman,  sur- 
veyors of  highways;  Dea.  George 
Abbott,  giealer  of  leather;  and  Lieut. 
Nathaniel  Abbott,  scaler  of  lumber. 
In  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  since 


part  in  the  great  struggle  for  national 
independence,  no  less  than  thirty-five 
Concord  men,  including  three  cap- 
tains, participating  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  a  goodly  number  in 
all  the  northern  campaigns,  through- 
out the  war,  as  in  all  the  subsequent 
wars  of  the  Republic;  though  it  has 
been  in  the  arts  and  the  triumphs  of 
IH>ace  that  they  have  taken  most 
pride,  and  have  been  preeminently 


atjr  HaU 


its  incorporation,  Concord  has  made 
no  rapid  strides,  but  has  enjoyed  a 
steady  and  substantial  growth  in 
wealth  and  population,  till,  by  the 
last  census,  ita  inhabitants  numbered 
21,497. 

In  the  early  days  the  people  had 
been  exposed  to  attack  by  the  In- 
dians, and  had  suffered  loss  of  life  and 
property  at  their  hands,  going  armed 
to  meeting  on  Sunday,  anil  main- 
taming  constant  guard  through  the 
week  in  periods  of  special  danger. 
Later,  they  nobly  performed  their 


successful.  Agriculture  has  been  fos- 
tered and  hits  flourished ;  and,  al- 
though niaking  no  claims  as  a  manu- 
facturing center,  Concord  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  superiority  of 
production,  in  various  lines,  that  is 
more  than  nation  wide.  The  inter- 
ests of  religion  have  been  cared  for 
from  the  day  when  the  settlers  of 
Penny-Cook  held  their  first  service  of 
worship,  on  the  loth  day  of  May, 
1726,  and  no  city  in  the  country,  of 
its  size,  is  better  supplietl  with 
churches  than  Concord,  and  in  none 
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are  they  better  equipped  for  the  high 
service  for  which  they  are  established. 
Education  has  been  no  le^ss  the  sub- 
ject of  the  people's  solicitude,  and 
the  schools  of  Concord  are  today  sur- 
passod  V)y  none  in  the  state  or  nation, 
eitlier  in  material  equipment  or  the 
character  of  instruction  afforded. 

In  ever.vthing  that  goes  to  make  up 
a  model  city  of  its  size  and  cla«s  in 
these  days  of  light  and  progress, 
Concord  excels,  and  ofTors  special  ad- 
vantages to  those  seeking  a  desirable 
and  attractive  place  of  residence  for 
themselvep  and  families;  yet  it  owes 
its  prominence,  of  course,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
for  the  last  hundred  years  the  capital 
of  the  state;  and,  though  repeated 
attempts  have  been  made  to  deprive 
it  of  this  distinction,  the  permanency 
of  its  position  in  this  regard  may  now 
be  safely  conndercd  as  fully  estab- 
lished. 

Concord  was  granted  a  city  charter 
by  the  stale  Ictiishitur  in  1849,  but 
did  not  accept  the  same  until  four 
years  later,  in  March,  1S53.  In  the 
summer  of  1903  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  CoiKui  d  as  a  city  was  observed 
with  elaborate  ceremonie;?;  but  no 
movement  was  ever  made,  so  far  as 
can  be  reralled,  for  any  celehr  ation 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  charter 
which  gave  the  town  and  city  its  name, 
until  the  attention  of  the  Concord 
Board  of  Trafle  wjts  called,  at  it?; 
last  annual  met^Liug,  tu  the  fact  tiitit 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  imniver- 
sary  of  the  same  would  occur  on  the 
seventh  day  of  June  following,  and 
the  propriety  of  a  fitting  celebra- 
tion thereof  was  suggested,  the  same 
being  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
several  towns  of  the  state  had  lately, 
and  very  suoceasfuDy,  celebrated  simi- 
lar anniversaries. 

The  subject  was  favorably  consid- 
ered by  the  board,  and  a  general  com- 
mittee appointed  to  have  the  matter 
in  charge;  also  a  special  committee  to 
secure  authority  from  the  inconiiiig 
legislature  for  the  city  government  to 
appropriate  money  for  the  purpose, 


and  another  to  secure  the  required 
appropriation.  These  spo<Ial  com- 
mittees attended  to  their  duty  in  due 
season,  the  first  act  passed  by  the 
legislature  being  the  necessary  cnab- 
lin^j  act,  and  an  appropriation  of 
*2,r)00  (,$3,000  having  been  asked  for) 
was  finally  secured  from  the  city  gov- 
ernment. 

Meanwhile,  the  general  committee 
had  been  enlarged  till  its  membership 

numbered  twenty-five,  and  wa.s  organ- 
ized with  H.  H.  Metcalf,  chairman; 
Frank  Cressy,  vice-chairman,  and 
James  O.  Lyford  secretary,  the  latter 
subsequently  declining  on  account  of 
other  pressing  work,  and  Arthur  U. 
Chase  being  elected  in  his  place. 
Various  <Jub-committees  were  ap- 
pointed b>'  the  general  committee  to 
have  charge  of  various  branches  of 
the  required  work,  each  being  em- 
powered fo  increase  its  membership 
as  might  be  necessary  or  expedient. 
Later,  the  general  committee  proving 
too  large  a  1> xly  for  effective  work  i  n 
looking  after  details,  an  executive 
committee  was  appointed  for  this 
pur|)ose.  The  full  list  of  committees, 
as  finally  constituted,  was  as  follows: 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE 

lIiTirv  IT  >fr*'-:ilf,  ch,'iimijiM;  Frank 
Cn's.>y,  vicc-ciiairiiKiti ;  Artluir  H.  CIlos^.-,  sec- 
retary; Aiipistine  1'.  Ayi  rs,  Bciuii  tf  Batch- 
elder,  Rev.  John  J.  Bmiiliy,  bkhnurid  H. 
Brown,  VViUiam  D.  ChaiKller,  I^pvin  J.  Chase, 
jDr.  George  Cook,  C^iariea  K.  Gorainc,  Mias 
Carrie  E.  Evans,  Charies  J.  French,  Edward 
.J.  r;n!!ajih<  r.  Carl  A,  Hall,  Mrs  V.  C-  HoaK^uf, 
Alleii  HuUw,  Mrs.  C.  D.  TluwarJ,  Jumes  U. 
lA-ford,  David  K.  Murphy,  liarlan  C.  Pear- 
son, Oliver  J.  Pelren,  Joseph  A.  W.  Phaneuf, 
James  W.  Tucker,  Jowph  E.  Shepard. 

SUB-COMMITTEES 

Fl.V.VN'CK — T\w  Mayor  and  Alilcnnca 
Lv>'lTATlo.N — Ur.  (.tt'orgc  C*><)k,  (!hairman; 
Augustine  R.  Ayers,  W.  S.  Baker,  };diiiuii<i  H. 
Brown,  Henry  C.  Brown,  Mrs.  Helen  B.  P. 
Cogswell,  Frank  P.  Curtis,  Dr.  E.  E.  Graves, 
Rev,  Howard  F,  Hill,  Frank  J.  PiUsbu^r* 
Joseph  E,  Shepard,  John  C.  Thome. 

Reception  Louis  C.  Merrill,  chainnan; 
Fred  I.  Blackwood,  Richard  .\,  Brown,  Henry 
E.  ChaniSorlin,  Harry  R.  Cressy,  Everett  L. 
David,  Harry  H,  Dudley,  Josiah  E.  Feroakl, 
Carlos  H.  Foster,  CharleH  J.  French,  Nathanidi 
W.  Hobbs,  Chariea  C«  Jones,  Benjamin  A. 
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Kimball,  Micharl  J.  Ia'v,  ("icorirr  H  Moses,  Haminond,   Fnirik   D.   HoIums.   Hiniin  G. 

Arthur  P.  Morrill.  David  E.  Murphv,  Edwanl  Kilkenney,  Cietirge  A.  S  Kimball,  Col.  Charles 

N.  Pear}«)n,  .Jurnes  \V.  Romick,  Honr>'  W.  L.  Mason,  Capt.  Cf-orgc  H.  Morrill,  Daniel 

Stevens,  Dr.  F.  A.  StilUnui,  Fnnk  S.  Streeter,  £.  Mur]^,  £ii«ene  J.  O'NeU,  Georae  0.  Rob- 

Dr.  D.  E.  .Sullivan,  WtfUam  F.  Thayer,  Ed-  iiuoD,  Col.  Hartey  B.  Roby,  Edward  K. 

ward  K.  Woodworth.  Webster. 

Rsuaiocs  Observance — The  Pastors  of  Tr.\de  and  Indcstrial  Parade — George 

the  city;  Rev.  Geoqie  H.  Reedi  D.  D.,  ebaii^  P.  Wilder,  chainiuin;  John  H.  .\l^tt,  Harry 

man.  A.  Brown,  Harold  Bridge,  \.  ft.  Kritton, 

Music — Charli'S    S.    Qinant,    chaimmn;  Ernest  S.  Chase,  Freenuin  W.  Crosby,  Charles 

MisB  Ada  M.  Aspinwall,  Carlyle  W.  Blaisdell,  Davis,  Everett  L.  Davit*,  C^harles  It.  Denning, 

Miss  Agnes  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Cfema  C.  Morrill,  Hussell  H.  Derby,  Harn*  G.  Emmons,  Albert 

Arthur  F.  Nevers.  Herltert  W.  Odlin,, Herbert  I.  Foster.  John  B.  Hawkes,  Guy  8.  Hubbard, 

W.  Rainip,  Mrs.  Cora  Fuller  Straw.  '  Arthur  H.  Knowlton,  Emri  Lapierre,  John  C. 

As'iVKiwARY  ExKuci.sK.s— }Irnry  H.  Mot-  Mc-Quilkf-n,  David  E.  Murphv,  Joseph  E. 

calf,  cliainnan;    .\rthur  H.  Chas<',   Frank  ()ti.s,  John  W.  Pearson,  Henry  M.  HichanLson, 

Cressy,  Nathaniel  Hobbs,  Mrs.  Charles  D.  George  O.  Robinson,  Harry  Rolfe,  William 

Howard,  Mrs.  James  W.  Uemick,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Hoesiter,  Charles  H.  '  ijanden^  Uanv 

R.  Walker.  Shapiro,  Raymond  Tbompeon,  Walter  W. 

Legislative  RErxiox — James  O.  LWord,  Williamson, 

ehaiiman:  William  J.  Ahem,  Henry  E.  Cham-  ArTo.Momi.E  Parade — Fred  L.  Johnson, 

berlin,  B«'tijaiiiiii  W  Courh,  Milon  D.  Cum-  thnirman:  Perley  E.  Badgi-r.  H.  Dale  Brown, 

mings,  Nathanirl  Iv  Martin,  Frank  J.  Pills-  Robert  W.  Brown,  William  D.  Chandler, 

burv,  Arthur  F.  Sturtevant.  John  Swenmi,  William  ChamlxTlain,  Harold  L.  Darrah,  W. 

John  G.  Tallant,  Reul>en  E.  W  alker.  E.  Darrah,  Irving  D.  Dudley,  I.  E.  Gray, 

Miutary  and  Civic  Parade — Gen.  J.  N.  Carl  A.  Hall,  Dr.  Adrian  H.  Hoyt,  Frank 

Patterson,  chairman;  John  B.  Abbott,  Gen.  Lamora. 

Frank  Battles,  Harry  C.  Brunei,  Col.  Solon  Decoration — Levin  J.  Cha.se,  chairman; 

A.  Carter,  Harrv  M.  Cheney.  Capt.  Jacob  Frank    P.    .Xndrews,    Henin  tt  Hatchelder, 

Conn,  Albert  P.  L)avi8,  Fred  M.  Dodge,  Mai.  William  U.  Dunlap,  HariA'  G.  Eiiunons,  Ed- 

Joaepb  Gale,  William  C.  Green,  Oapt.  Otis  G.  son  J.  Hill,  Gharlea  L.  Jackman,  David  £. 

Hon.  .'^AM^  y.i.  Corns  Ka>t\ian.  president  of  the  (by.  Conennrti  leading  eitizen,  youngest 
son  of  S«'th  and  Sarah  iCoHin!  Ilastinan,  was  born  in  Concord  .luly  11,  1S37.  lie  is  a  de.«coud- 
ant  of  Roger  I'4ii«(man,  who  s4-ttled  in  Salisbury,  Mass.,  in  Itxis.  and  a  gmit  erand^on  of  that 
Capt.  Ebenestcr  Eastman  who  wa.s  tlie  first  settler  of  Concord,  then  the  "  Plantation  of  Penny- 
Cook"  in  1731,  loQc  the  leading  spirit  of  the  settlement,  prominent  in  pu)>lic  affaiia,  and  a 
brave  soldier  and  officer  in  the  French  and  Indian  wan.  Mr.  Eastman  pre[)aTed  for  oolleoe 
at  RockinKham  .Xeailemy,  Hampton  Falls,  and  gmduate<l  from  Brown  I  niver>ity.  with  the 
degree  of  Ma.ster  of  \t\s  in  ls.'>7,  havinu  In-en  for  a  time  a.ssi.stnnt  lilmirian  m  the  eoUege.  He 
was  a  memlxT  of  the  Alpha  Delta  I'hi  .'^oc  iet y  ;md  wa.s  electi-d  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  after 

Ciduation.  He  .studied  law  with  Hon.  Josiah  .Minot  and  graduated  LL.  B.  from  the  Harvard 
w  School  in  1859,  being  imme<iiatc-lv  admitted  to  the  bar  and  commencing  practice  in  Con- 
eord,  where  he  im  since  continued,  devoting  s^iM^cial  attention  to  inmcance  and  oonoimtio& 
law,  in  which  lines  he  has  long  lield  a  leading  |>o9ilion,  and  has  been  connerted  with  manv 
important  ras4>«  in  the  state  and  I'nitcd  St;ites  .Supreme  eo<irls  n»ost  creditably  for  him.«<Tf 
and  sjit i'-faclorily  to  clienl.s.  He  ha.>i  been  ami  still  is  eoiinsel  for  m.ariy  unporlant  corpora- 
tions, I.oiiK  inter»*ted  in  and  cMeiisjvely  engaged  in  insiinitice.  he  ^l^^'aIu/ed  on  the  day  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  foreiim  insumnre  companies  fn>m  the  state  u|^K>n  the  enactment  of  the 
"Valued  Poliqr"  law  of  1«I5,  the  Concord  Nlutual  Fin'  Insuram  e  Company,  of  which  he 
bMane  and  ooniinuea  ineaident.  He  has  been  long  identified  with  the  manaticment  of  the 
New  Hampshirp  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  has  been  president  for  over  twent>  years,  and 
whose  n'markahle  succes-s  is  due  in  iu>  <nial!  (le;;ree  to  his  earefid  judinnenf  and  din'ction.  He 
was  a  dii-ector  aiKl  treasurer  of  the  Mastern  Hjiilmaii  in  New  Ilamp-liire  until  its  constdidation 
with  the  H<ist<»n  iV:  Maine,  lias  ln  eii  |f)nK  a  din'ctor  of  the  Concord  Port.-moni  h.  and  i--  act  ively 
identified  with  many  other  corporations.  He  served,  asa  Republican,  in  the  legislature  of  1S85 
when  he  was  8i)eaker  of  the  house,  winning  high  r^lUtation  as  a  parliament.-trian.  and  waS 
ajsain  a  member  in  IMtS.  He  was  for  twelve  years  a  member  of  the  Concord  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  serving  as  trustee, 
recording  .se<-rctary  and  president:  has  been  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Bar  Association; 
is  a  memlKT  of  the  .American  Bar  .\ss<MMation,  and  was  a  tlelej;aIe-at-larK<'  to  the  Universal 
Ouigress  of  Lawyers  and  JurLits  at  St.  I^mis  in  KKM.  He  ha-  traveled  widely,  written  exten- 
sively for  the  press,  and  delivered  many  important  occii-sional  atldres.ses.  On  July  11,  18G1, 
he  married  Mary  Clifford,  daughter  of  JuiIkc  .\ll)ert  G.  Cln^ene  <»f  Pn>vidence,  R.  I.,  who  died 
Oriober  10, 1895.  Their  only  child,  Mary  Clifford  Kaatman,  educated  in  the  Concord  schools 
and  Vasiar  College,  an  aooomididMid  young  lady,  devoted  to  edttcattoaal  and  philanthropic 
woric,  greatly  bewved  and  esteemed  in  the  community,  died  a  few  years  since. 
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Murphy,  Nelflon  H.  Murray,  Ernest  P.  Rob- 
erts, R.  F.  Robinson,  Eiigciic  Sullhnuif  Daoid 
W.  SuUivAD,  Jr.,  Qifttks  F.  ThomiMOOj  Ben- 
jttnin  C.  Wlnte. 

Historic  Floats — Capt.  Otis  G.  Ham- 
mond, chainiijiii;  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Ayera, 
Harry  Courser,  ClmrlcM  II,  Gay,  John  P. 
George,  Isaac  Uili,  Walter  L,  Jenks,  Mrs. 
Belle  Marshall  Ix>cke,  William  K.  McFarland, 
Flank  P.  Quimby,  fieiuiunm  S>  lUiJIe.  Georae 
H.  RoVe,  OorRe  L.  TtKobolcL  WiOn  D. 
Thompson,  .Inlin  C.  Thome,  Joseph  T.  Walker. 

Si'ORTa — Uttvul  J.  Adams,  chairman;  Wil- 
liam J.  Ahem,  Charles  A.  Bartlett,  Roy  W. 
Fraacr,  Frank  K.  Kelley,  fred  Leighton, 
Frank  Nardini,  Harlan  C.  Peanon,  wDliliui 
L.  Reagan,  Charies  H.  Sinclair. 

Paosamt — Loue  J.  Kundlett,  ehairman; 
Mi.Ka  Harriett  S.  Emmons,  Mrs.  Otis  Hom- 
uioud,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Howard,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Howe, 
Mrs.  George  Lauder,  Clmrlea  E.  Moores, 
MtsB  Grace  MoiriU,  Mrs.  D.  £.  8ullivan|  Mr&. 
Maiy  P.  Woodwwth. 

ADVERTrsiVr.,  PllIVTINr,  ANT>  BaDGES  Ed- 

ward  J.  GnlltiKlicr,  ctiftinnan ;  John  D.  Bridge, 
Williarii  D.  Chnndlcr,  riu(ina.s  Dyer,  Leon 
Evans,  lioy  E.  George,  John  P.  Kelley,  Joe- 
O.  W.  Phaneuf,  James  W.  Tucker. 
Mkmorial — Eugene  J.  O'Ncil,  chairman; 
Mrs.  Cavis  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hoague,  Mrs. 

C.  D.  Howard.  Nlis.-  Annie  A.  McFarland, 
Miss  Grace  Morrill,  Miss  Mildred  Pearp^m, 
Miss  Gladys  Rx-mick,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Rolfn,  Mrs 

D.  E.  SuUivan,  Mrs.  John  C.  Thorne,  Uu? 
mayor  and  aldermen. 

JBxKcunvE  Committee— Bennett  Batcbel- 
der,  duunnan;  Arthur  H.  Chase,  Ernest  8. 
Chase,  John  S.  B.  Davie,  L  Leon  Evans, 
Charles  J.  French,  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Howard, 
Henry  H.  M.'lrtilf,  .I(.sfi>h  O.  W.  Phaneuf, 
Mrs.  Benjamin     Kolfe,  Henry  W.  Stevens. 


The  plan  of  the  celebration,  as  de- 
termined upon  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee, comprehended  a  three  days' 
observance,  coverinjr  Sun  lay,  Mon* 
day  and  Tuesday,  June  0^  7  and  8. 
It  was  proposed  that  semoes  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion  be  held  in  all 
the  clMirrlios  of  t{ic  city  on  Sunday 
mdiiiiug,  and  that  all  join  in  a  grand 
union  service,  at  7.45  in  the  evening, 
music  Ixsing  furnished  by  the  united 
choirs  of  the  city,  under  the  direction 
of  Charles  8.  Conant,  director  of  the 
Concord  Oratorio  Society,  and  teacher 
of  music  in  the  public  schools,  with 
Mrs.  Cora  Fuller  Straw  as  accoui- 
panist.  RepiKsentatives  Hall  in  the 
State  House  was  selected  as  the  most 
fitting  place  for  this  meeting  and  for 
the  othOT  public  gatherings  incident  to 
the  celebration. 

For  Monday,  the  second  day — the 
anniversary  day  proper — a  grand  mil- 
itary and  civic  parade  was  planned 
for  tlx'  forenoon,  the  same  embracing 
the  entire  National  Guard  of  the  state, 
and  all  the  various  uniformed  civic 
orp;anizations  in  the  city,  and  .such 
other  organizations  and  societies  as 
might  care  to  participate;  the  his- 
torical or  anniv^sary  exercises  to  be 
licld  in  the  afternoon,  at  1.30.  Hon. 
Samuel  C.  Eastman  was  selected  as 


Hon.  Charles  Robert  Cormm;.  liistorian  of  the  day,  is  a  native  and  life-lonj?  resident  of 
Concord,  bom  Derember  20,  18."k),  bou  of  Robert  N.  ami  Mary  L.  (Woodman)  Cornine.  He 
was  educated  in  tlio  Concord  public  schools,  Phillips  Andover  -\cademy  and  l»y  private  tutors. 
He  studied  law  with  Marshall  &  Cbaae,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  Scboioii  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Msreh,  1882.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  elected  a  representative  in  the  New  Hamp 
ahirc  IcKislature,  but  did  not  take  hl<?  seat,  going  uliroad  for  two  years,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
After  his  return  he  wa«  again  chosen  to  the  house,  in  March,  lHH;i  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  coriiiiiii  ti  t  s  (III  Education  and  .ludicinry.  In  Nf)veml)er,  IHSs,  hf>  was  elected  to  ilic  stiitc 
senate  from  ihr  Tenth  District  and  served  ;it  the  m  xt  hirrniial  .s<-»rtjun  .i-*  elminiiaji  uf  the  Com- 
mittee on  hicorfK)ratioas  and  member  of  the  rommitii  <  s  on  Revision  of  the  Law-s  and  .Military 
Affaira.  He  wa.s  a  trustee  of  the  Concord  City  Library  from  1887  to  1S91,  and  of  the  State 
library  from  1 S87  to  1 802.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  Concord  Board  of  Education  m  1881-82, 
1884-K7,  and  chairman  of  the  board  nine  vears,  from  1880.  He  served  four  years  a.s  an  assist- 
ant attorney  in  the  Departnient  of  Justice  at  Washinjrton.  under  .Attomey-Generak  Miller 
and  Olney.  He  was  chalrmiiii  of  tlic  building  comnuticr  af  t^nion  Disirict,  Concord.  liiiviiiK 
in  charge  the  erection  of  the  New  High  School,  Manual  i'niiniug,  and  GarrLsoii  Sdiool  build- 
ings. In  June,  1899,  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Rollins,  judge  of  probate  f'>r  tlie  county  ' 
of  Merrimack,  and  has  aerveo  «ince  with  oonspicuoufl  ability.  In  November,  1902,  ho  was 
elected  mayor  of  Concord,  as  the  RepubUoan  nomii^,  and  twice  reelected,  KTving  six  y<?ar8 
in  all — a  longer  term  than  any  previous  mayor.  He  was  for  several  years  a  trustee  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  is  a  member  and  correKjxinding  .secretary'  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society,  a  n  i ml  r  of  the  Wonolancet  ('liih,  ihr  CoiKord  Board  of  TRtdc,  and  Blazing  Star 
T/)dgc,  A.  I'  .inii  A.  M.  Judge  Coming  is  a  close  studcrjt,  graceful  and  voluminous  writer, 
has  published  several  books  and  monographs,  and  has  delivered  many  ItH  tun's  and  occasional 
addwMoa.   Dvtmouth  GoU^  conferred  upon  bim  the  honorary  (t«pee  of  A.  M.  in  1887. 
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president  of  the  day,  Judge  Charles 
R.  Corninj;  as  historian,  and  Rev.  W. 
H.  P.  Faunce,  D.  D.,  prcaitleat  of 
Brown  University,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Concord  High  School,  as  orator. 
Gen.  J.  N.  Patterson  was  assigned  to 
th«  oommand  of  the  parade  aa  chief 
marshal.  A  concert  liy  Xevers'  Third 
Rei^iincnt  Bund  was  provided  for 
Monday  evening,  following  an  his- 
torical pageant,  presented  in  White 
Park  by  students  of  the  Parker  Sdiool 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal, 
Miaa  Liidla  Diekerman,  featuring 
pcenes  In  Concord's  early  history,  thia 
being  scheduled  for  4.15  p.  m. 

The  essential  features  of  the  cele- 
bration arranged  for  Tuesday,  June  8, 
were  a  grand  parade  of  trade  and  in- 
dustrial floats  and  of  decorated  auto- 
mobiles, to  come  off  in  the  forenoon, 
1o  be  followed  b^v  a  reunion  of  all 
surviving  members  of  ihc  legislature 
and  state  government,  at  tlic  State 
House  in  the  afternoon,  commencing 
at  1.30  o'clock,  with  Hon.  Hosea  W. 
Parker  of  Claremont,  the  oldest  sur- 
viving member  of  the  legislature,  in 
point  of  service  sufTicioiitly  vigorous 
to  act  in  such  capacity,  who  repre- 
sented the  town  of  Lempster  in  the 
House  in  1859  and  1860,  fifty-five 
and  fifty-six  years  ago,  presiding  over 
the  meeting. 

For  the  same  afternoon  a  pro- 
gramme of  Sports  was  provided,  in- 
cluding a  Marathon  race  from  Pena- 
eook,  and  various  short  races,  for 
handsome  prizes,  on  State  Street;  also 
the  dedication  with  appropriate  rere- 
'monics  of  a  historic  boulder  on  the 
Walker  School  grounds,  under  the 
auspices  of  Ihiniford  Chapter,D.A.H., 
and  of  Memorial  drinking  fountains  at 
the  North  and  South  school  play 
grounds. 

Following  i<5  the  dct  iilcd  pro- 
gram arranged  for  the  .Sunday  even- 
ing service: 

SUNDAY.  JUNE  6,  7  4.5  P.  M. 

RacawoMAii  KijtHng—Hu$» 

United  Cboijr» 

Iktocahon 

Rev.  James  Grwr 


ScBinrcRE  I>K.-*.sov 

Rev.  \V.  Stanley  Eiiicrj' 
An*niver8art  Hymnt 

Rw.  N.  F.  Carter,  Tune  cf  Duke  Street 
Qmhis  and  OoDgngataoo 

Rev.  Bomoe  B.  WDUsini,  Fh.  D. 
Hymn— "A  Migh^  Fortnas^'  LvOtr 

Sermon 

Re%'  Ji:]:y.  "\  aancvar,  D.  D, 
Hymn— "God  of  Our  Fathcre,"  D.  C.  RoberU 
Bbnidiction 

Bev.  George  H.  Reed,  D.  D. 

The  program  for  the  anniversary 
exercises,  Monday  afternoon,  included 
munc  by  Nevers'  and  Blaisd^'s  Or- 
chestra at  the  opening,  with  a  brief 
address  by  President  Enstman;  in- 
vocation by  Kev.  'I'lioniHS  H.  Stacy, 
D.  D. ;  Words  of  Welcome  by  Mayor 
Charles  .1.  French;  Response  by  Gov. 
Holland  U.  Spaulding;  Singing  of 
Loni^eUoVs  "Ship  of  State,"  by  tbe 
Concord  Oratorio  Society,  Charles  S. 
Conant,  director,  and  Miss  Ada  M. 
.i\.spinwall,  accompanist,  the  orchestra, 
also  accompanying;  Historical  Ad- 
dres.s  l)v  Hon.  Charles  R.  Corning; 
Singing  of  "The  Pilgrims,"  by  the 
Oratorio  Society;  Oration  by  Rev. 
W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.  D.;  Sinninir  of 
"America"  by  the  chorus  and  audi- 
ence; Benediction  by  Rt.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward M.  Parker,  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
New  Hami^>shire. 

The  historical  address  by  Judge 
Coming,  follows,  in  full: 

HISTORICAL  ADDRESS 
Uy  Charle-s  R.  Corning 

We  meet  lien-  ttxiiiy  to  celelirnte  in  be- 
coming mauuer  an  event  singularly  blended 
with  both  hifltoricftl  and  political  interest 
:iii(l  significance.  We  are  not  obsemni?  our 
hirthilHy  fur  thut  kml  taken  place  in  1725, 
almodt  half  a  century  before.  In  tins  r&tpeei 
then,  tiKiay'a  ol>scrvance  is  uoiHual.  In 
.jMiif,  ntM'  liumlrfHl  [irid  fifty  years  ago,  the 
territory*  now  withm  our  municipal  boundar- 
ies had  been  recogniied  and  inhabited  for 
more  than  a  generation,  first  as  the  Plantation 
of  Peimcook  >ui(i  a  few  years  later  as  Kuntford. 

The  generation  of  frontier  life  so  full  of 
privation  Sad  peril  had  jm-s-sed  away.  My 
1765  the  terror  of  savage  foes  who  struck 
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without  warning  bad  diwppeared  and  the 
acBttered  farmera  were  no  lonfer  hsimted  by 
fears  I  if  s  l:t  lighter  and  piUace.  KcMlly  twenty 
ycai>i  liad  pass  li  -iu'  i'  ihp  matwacre,  f»o  called, 
on  the  MillviUe  roatl,  while  to  the  North, 
Wolfe  and  his  redcoats  luul  endied 
the  spirit  :itkI  purpose  of  tbs  Frchcb  and  their 
Indian  allies. 

The  contintial  menace  had  been  removed 
and  with  it  n-ent  the  eonataut  fear  that  had 
followed  and  kept  company  witli  the-  homp- 
makcTS  on  their  wildemens  iaruiti.  iiul  tlie 
npose  for  which,  during  thoee  early  years^ 
the  settlers  had  fonglit  and  suffered  (lid  not 
come  with  the  fall  of  Canada.  Blood  had 
been  freely  abed;  death  hi  most  horrible  shape 
had  descended  upon  the  stricken  settlement 
time  and  time  again  during  those  years  of 
terror  and  alarm.  Now  that  peace  had 
fallen  over  the  land  and  all  fear  of  savage 
foray  rrmowd  a  liupp>-  nnd  firnsperouiJ  em 
seemed  assured.  The  North  American  con- 
tment  was  fiir  the  first  time  pmetically  Eng- 
lish in  government,  langwsge^  Utcfature  and 
aspiration. 

New  England  had  great  cause  to  rejoice 
and  the  Frovinoe  of  New  Hampshire  waa  no 
irLsignificant  I'rirt  nf  New  England  when  peace 
was  made  in  1703;  consequently  our  people 
partoolc  of  the  genonl  joy  and  looked  forward 
to  years  of  prosperous  happinesw.  But  this 
feeling  of  relief  and  security  so  general  else- 
where was  mingled  with  vexation  and  appre- 
hension on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack. 
Here  in  thi.«;  smiling  valley  was  gathering  a 
cloud  of  portentous  menace.  It  no  longer 
was  the  hirking  savage  that  sent  on  ever 
present  fear  among  the  little  homeKteads  but 
a  cause  wholly  different  and  |>eoulim'ly  per- 
taining to  Penacook.  Other  towns  exempt 
from  the  perpktities  hovering  over  Penaoook 
or  Rumford  quickly  recovered  from  the 
wounds  and  sufferings  entailed  by  the  long 
strife  and  waxed  contented  and  strong,  but 
not  so  with  the  unfc>rtunate  dwellers  whoHe 
all  wn"*  emnpri?*e<l  within  the  ancient  bounda- 
rieii  of  wliai  i8  now  Concord. 

These  men  and  thnr  fathm,  fanners  all, 
turning  away  from  the  older  towns  nearer  the 
coast  line,  had  broken  into  the  wilderness  aud 
In  solitiMle  and  hardship. bad  subdued  tiie 
willing  intervale  to  their  uses  Hen-  liai  asM»d 
by  cruel  and  alert  savages  they  liad  laid  out 
their  lots  and  built  their  habitations  and  they 


had  suffered  much.  Four  decades  had  passed 
since  the  repeatedly  granted  eharten  of  Pem^ 
co4ik  by  Maitsachusetts  had  becoHM  tSwtif* 

throtiKh  iietual  and  permanent  occtipation. 
As  we  measure  time  in  our  country  1725  seems 
very  faint  and  far  away,  and  dottbdeaa  thai 
d.Tte  seemed  somewhat  remote  to  the  Rinn- 
ford  people  in  1765.  A  generation  separated 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this  period  and 
in  that  time  muoh  had  oceunvd. 

Try  aa  we  may  we  cannot  comprehend 
fully  the  threatening  situation  that  confronted 
these  settlers,  or  measure  adequately  their 
mental  distress.  Here  they  were  living  on 
the  Und  which  they  had  wrested  from  nature 
and  defended  Uffoughout  a  long  war,  marked 
with  bloody  aoQunenoes  close  by  their  own 
hearthstones,  and  now,  when  .strife  had  been 
laid  forever,  they  were  llu^tencd  with  a 
dttiger  immediate  and  appalling.  It  was  no 
longer  the  menace  of  the  Froncli  and  Indian 
that  they  had  to  fear  and  meet;  il  was  a  suit 
at  Uw,  peaceable  in  ita  pcooedure,  but  paralyz- 
ing in  ita  parpoae. 

The  name  commonly  given  tn  that  long 
continued  series  of  law  suitt^  iuivmg  for  their 
direct  purpose  the  ousting  of  the  settlen  and 
the  dispoeacssion  of  their  farms  was  the  Bow 
Controversy.  When  we  look  about  us  today 
and  oonaider  the  reapeetive  rdationa  of  Boir 
with  Coaoavd,  it  seems  incredible  that  a 
difTlr  ulty  so  serious  could  have  arisen  between 
lliese  neighboring  and  friendly  towns. 

Dwdling  aide  by  skle,  drawn  toward  each 
other  by  the  closest  of  interests,  wc  of  this 
generation  fail  utterly  to  understand  what 
it  all  waa  about.  Bi  every  possible  point  of 
view  as  we  look  at  it  the  momentous  question 
that  so  lonp;  vexed  tlu*  pioneers  of  Rumford 
seems  as  unreal  and  illusory  as  it  is  renuite  in 
time.  Remote  as  we  count  the  years,  yes, 
htit  to  those  home-mnkinR  men  and  women 
it  waM  profoundly  substantial  in  texture  aud 
purpose.  Historians  have  often  made  that 
episode  an  important  feature  of  their  work 
niul  liave  investigated  the  ancient  records 
and  given  us  the  result  of  their  ripe  studies. 
The  subject  has  possoised  a  singolar  intereat 
to  tlie  hi.storieal  student,  and  the  ren.'ion  in 
easy  to  explam.  The  interest  aroused  by  tlie 
Bow  Controverqr  ooosieta  hi  the  varioua  and 
unusual  official  rdationship  siurroundin>;  it 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close.  First,  there 
are  the  quaint  and  conflicting, — perhaps  I 
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had  better  luiy  the  coafuaing  chartera  under 
the'  aign  niBmiBl  of  the  Stuart  kingis  which 

solemnly  confirmed  vast  griint.^  of  territon,' 
thai  never  wholly  exiated,  or,  at  all  eventii, 
have  not  to  this  day  been  definitely  di8> 
covered.  But  the  kitigs  must  not  he  i>l,>uue<l  a.s 
the  cause  of  those  chart^-r  troul)U's.  North 
Amenca,  during  the  reign  of  the  Htuarts,  was 
Jitenlfy  Imw  imngniki  and  all  lounrledge  re* 
apcctinn  its  size,  shape  and  situation  rcsteil  on 
supposition  ami  uiutcientificsurveiys.  Nothing 
was  thoroughly  underatood  beyond  the  fact 
that  England  was  some  thousand  milen  dis- 
tant arrof^  thf  nii('hart«l  Atlantic,  and  that 
one  of  Nature  s  stupendous  secrets  lay  <»n- 
eealed  somewhere  in  the  ngions  of  the  setting 
sun.  As  wf  review  the  history  of  the  |>erio<1, 
we  begin  to  comprehend  the  confusion  and 
contradictor^'  results  attending  those  eaily 
'exploits  in  the  new  continent. 

.\n(]  onp  of  tfie  dirc<l  results  ??prinpinR  out 
of  that  condition  of  public  atTaira  aiTected 
moat  seriously  the  settleia  of  Rumford  and 
tlieir  hiird-won  furtius.  And  we  of  this  i?en- 
er  ititui  .so  remote  from  that  vexed  and  im- 
!» i^l^a  generation  of  more  than  a  eenttny 
and  a  half  ago,  are  enabled  to  trace  witli 
certainty  the  meaning  and  siK^nifirancc  of 
this  celebration  and  to  understand  clearly 
that  today  marks  the  annivenaiy  of  a  very 
unusual  historical  event.  That  we  have  don<' 
wisely  to  obeerve  this  occasion  must  be  the 
judgment  of  all. 

Not  Ui  liave  taken  ofTiciMl  notice  of  the  day 
would  have  1)ppn  a  sad  n'flt'<'tion,  a  regrettable 
departure  from  cherished  traditions. 

This  is.  no  mere  holiday  suggieated  1^  a 
bairen  date  in  the  cakndar  of  the  past.  It 


is  mtinitely  more  than  that.  It  is  the  day 
that  marks  the  eulminatioa  of  Rumford's 

struggles  and  self  doniiils  and  eoiirairc  lUij 
resolution  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  The  Story  may  wdl  fiimiah 
a  theme  for  the  historian  and  the  orator. 

Merely  a  faint  outline  remains  of  the  wilder- 
ness farms  and  their  rude  habitations  as  we 
look  baflk*oiver  the  intervening  yiean.  We 
must  rail  ittiaginution  to  our  aid  if  we  would 
make  the  outlinee  clearer  and  t^etter  defined. 

We  shall  ae^  as  in  a  faded  picture,  not  only 
the  little  frontier  plantation  scattered  along 
the  fertile  valley  from  Horpcshw  Pond  south- 
ward with  the  log  meeting-house  half  way 
down  the  ftkmring,  and  not  far  away  the 
dwelimg  of  the  young  mmister, 

."Hair  house  of  God,  half  caatle  '^inst 

the  foe." 

But  hovering  over  that  romrrninity  were 
darkening  skies  iiresaging  disaster  to  one  and 
all. 

To  pn^ent  that  situation  tn  yon  so  that  it.i 
causes  and  results  may  be  understood,  it  is 
neeeomry  to  review  in  part,  at  least,  the  annals 
pre<-eding  the  founding  of  Pcnacook,  assisting 
us  to  comprehend  the  situation  confronting 
the  founders  of  the  little  settlement.  I  re« 
ferrad  a  moment  ago  to  the  confused  and 
coiiflietitik:  charters  pin'r-l  In-  thi^  Stuart 
km^  in  the  days  when  knowledge  of  our 
continent  was  dim  and  uncertain.  And  to 
one  of  those  c  harters  may  he  attributed  the 
)x>ginning  of  this  trouV)le.  C'harle.-^  the  First, 
under  the  date  of  March  4,  l(i2H  21),  gave  to 
the  governor  and  assistants  of  trhe  Massachu- 
setta  company  a  charter  embractog  all  the 


Rev.  Gloik.k  H  arlow  Rekd,  I).  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  was  born  in  Worcester,  Miii«* ,  March  IS.'iS.  He  wsis  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  city^  where  he  lH>gun  his  9tudie.s,  which  vvert.'  continued  in  Philliiw-Kxeter  .\eademy; 
Boston  University  and  Bangor  Theological  Seminar)-.  Aft<T  u  pustnnite  of  four  y«>ars  in  the 
Window CSmgR^tiaoal  Church,  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  nearly  seven  years  in  the  North  Church, 
KiveihiU,  Mass.,  the  was  installed  iis  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Concord, 
N.  n.,  June  30,  1898.  Doctor  Keed  has  labore<l  for  th«'  pji-st  scvente<'n  years  in  the  spirit  of  his 
predecessors  and  the  church  \»  united  and  prosjMTOus.  This  "Church  of  Christ"  was  organ- 
ized November  18,  1730,  and  Doi  tor  lit  i  d  is  the  si.xth  pa.stor  in  the  one  liun>lr  •(!  eiyht  v  -tivi' 
years  of  the  church's  historv  a  n  eon!  without  an  ecjual  pn)bably  in  the  wh</ie  couiiiry.  The 
succession  of  pastorates  i>-  as  fi .11c iw  -  Hr-v.  Timothy  Walker,  ordained  and  installed  November 
18, 1730;  diea  September  1.  17H2:  imstorate,  fifty-two  years.  Rev.  Israel  Evans,  \.  M.,  (chap- 
lain tn  the  American  Arm  v,  1775-1783)  installed  July  l'  I7S9;  di.smi.s.s«'d  July  1,1797;  pastorate, 
ei)iht  vears.  Rev.  .Vsa  MeFarliind,  D.  D.,  ordained  and  installed  March  7,  1798;  dis- 
mLsseJ  March  23,  1825;  pastorate,  twenty-seven  years.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bouton,  I).  D.,  or- 
dained an<l  installt'd  Man-h  23,  lS2o;  di.snii><"d  Se]»tcnil»  r  12,  lKti7:  pa.-toraic  forty-two  years. 
Rev.  Franklin  Deming  ,\>  rr,  D.  1).,  installed  f^epUunln'r  12,  lS(i7;  dismtssetl  September  12. 
1897^  pa.'itorage,  thirty  years,  Pastor  Emeritus;  Rev.  George  Harlow  Reed,  D.D.,  installed 
June  ^  present  pastor. 
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territory'  lying  bctueru  an  easterly  aud 
westerly  line,  runninK  tl  rce  miles  north  of  any 
part  of  the  Merriir  ack  Hivpr,  and  cxtei.dinK 
from  tfic  Atlantic  Oiomh  to  the  Pacifu-  To 
read  this  document  clothed  in  quaint  phrase- 
ology, deRcripttve  of  extraordtnaiy  boundaries 
811(1  inort'  ('\'tr:ionliiiniv  roynl  ininrs  of  gold 
and  silver  and  other  mines  "and  nilnerab 
trbateoever,"  is  to  iive  one  a  cwkNtt  impres- 
sion of  the  rinse  asKociation  of  tttaggeraied 
and  illustory  topoprnphy,  religiou:)  influence 
and  the  overweening  love  of  earthly  riches, 
all  so  chamctenstic  of  the  period. 

Among  the  orror^J  hold  by  Kitij;  Charles  an<l 
his  oouncU  was  one  that  seeniH  to  us,  in  our 
day,  almost  mirth  inspiring;  it  was  then  be> 
Iievc<i  that  America  was  a  nanow  i^trip  of 
land  and  that  the  di^ttuncc  acrow  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  was  comparatively 
short.  Balboa  had 

"stared  with  all  his  men. 
Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien/' 

He  had  traveled  tin-  i^tthmus  jungle  from 
o<!ean  to  ocean  and,  from  his  ilisrnvpry,  it  was 
readily  atwumed  that  the  northern  part  of 
the  continent  partook  of  stmibr  dimenskm. 

But  the  rritifal  omir  found  in  tho  kind's 
charter,  and  which  aulwequently  became  the 


source  whence  sprang  the  wois  that  threat- 
ened the  people  of  Rumford,  were  the  words 
"three  miks  north  of  the  Mrrrimack  River." 

The  navigators  and  explorers  of  an  earlier 
date,  who  viisited  the  New  England  coast, 
thought  that  the  general  cowse  of  our  river 
\v:i>  cast  and  uot  arcordiiiK  to  tl.c  dirrrtion 
at  Newburj-port  near  its  mouth,  and  tliat 
misdescription  fcecame  incorporated  m  the 
ciiarter  of  l(V2H-29,  thereby  adiling  largely 
to  the  legal  entanglements  of  the  peritxl.  ||f 

I'nfortunatcly  that  charter  was  not  the 
only  one  to  cause  dissention  and  give  rise 
to  litigation  lastine  more  than  a  rcnturj'  and 
a  half.  Interwoven  with  tliis  docutnent  was 
a  prior  charter,  granted  by  the  crown  to  Sir 
Ferdinando  Goi^es  and  to  John  Ma.son,  with 
\vl  I'  !-  tlic  MaK-ai  lmsct ts  charter  conflicted 
jii  many  material  provwions.  The  court 
drelsB  at  London  were  obsessed  with  day 
dreams  of  S|(ani«h  galleoris  laden  deep  with 
ingotii  of  silver  and  ciiestfi  of  precious  stones^ 
and  monarch  and  courtiera  alflie  were  impa- 
tient  to  liehold  at  the  Tower  dock  a  repetition 
of  lliat  seene  which  had  ho  often  I  cen  ennrted 
at  the  Timer  of  Gold  in  Seville.  The  imagi- 
nation of  man  had  been  touched  and  stunu- 

lated  ns  never  1  rfnre. 

We  arc  prone  to  venture  the  beUcf  that  the 


Ht.  Rev.  William  Woodri  kkN  ilks,  D.D  ,  l.L  H  .  Inirn  May  J  J.  lS:i2,died  March  31,  1914. 
He  was  tlie  son  of  Daniel  F.  and  Delia  (WominitTj  .N'ilcA,  l>orn  at  Hatlev,  P.  Q..  and  educated 
in  the  puUic  schools,  the  local  .\eademy,  Derby  (\'t.)  Aca(lcmy,  and  Trinity  CoUegc,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  graduating  from  the  hitter  in  18d7.  He  taught  school  six  montlis  at  tlie  age  of 
seventeen,  before  entering  college,  and  aftw  gradtuition  was  an  instructor  one  vear  at  Trinity 
C  n  L' ^  and  two  ye.'irs  in  the  Ilnrtfortl  High  School.  He  then  enteretl  Rerkcl.  y  tlivinily  S?chool 
where  he  t«x>k  lii.'^  d«  t;n-e  in  IWil,  In  the  same  year  he  wan  onlained  a  deuiou  l»y  liishop 
Williams  of  Connfctirnt.  at  MiddlctDU  n;  and  a  prirst  in  ,lunc,  ISOJ.  at  WisK-asiW'tt  Me.,  hy 
Bishop  Burgess,  tlie  great  hrst  bisliop  of  Maine.  IIlh  tirsl  jiarislv  was  at  >\'ir*ca.s.sett,  where  he 
remained  till  1804,  wh(>n  he  iMHHUne  {xofcsaor  of  I^atin  at  Truiity  College,  rt^maining  until 
1870,  being  alw),  for  the  last  throe  years,  rectw  of  St.  Jolm'a  Cliiurch  at  Warehouse  Foint, 
Conn.  In  June,  1 870,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  Hammhire,  and  consecrated, 
September  21,  by  Rt.  Rev.  B<'njamin  H.  Smith,  bishop  of  Kentueky.  llf  entered  immediately 
uiKjii  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  rontinuinn  the  iM^rformanir  nf  tlie  r^uac  witli  lonspicuous 
ability  and  tidi-lity  thnmuli  life — a  term  ot"  scrviet^  seldom  eqnalrd  -<luring  which  he  nut  only 
served  the  church,  but  the  .stat<'  and  the  conuuunity,  in  which  iw  lived  with  devote<I  loyalty. 
The  New  Hampshire  diocese  grew  in  every  way  during  his  administration,  being  now  aevend 
times  krger  tlian  when  Ik  assumed  the  diractjon  erf  its  alfaiia.  la  connection  with  his  aerv- 
ice  as  bishop  he  abo  held  the  pmition  of  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Concord.  In  1906, 
Rev.  Edward  Melville  Parker  was  appointed  coadjutor,  on  nrrmml  of  tlie  advancing  years 
and  failing  strength  of  Bishop  Xiles.  At  the  time  of  hi«i  death  lii^lmp  Niles  was  president 
of  the  tnistee.s  of  St.  Paul's  Seliool.  St.  Mary's  School,  atid  the  Ilulderiiess  Srhool  for  Boys. 
jHe  was  made  a  joint  editor  of  '1  he  Churchman  at  the  time  of  its  e8tublistuiicnt.  He  was  also 
A  inemb-r  of  the  commission  to  revise  the  book  of  common  prayer,  and  of  that  to  revise  the 
marginal  readings  of  the  K^dish  BiUe.  His  fortieth  anniveisaiy  as  bishop  of  New  Hamj^ehire 
was  duly  (•elebmted  by  the  aioerae  in  1010.  He  married,  June  5,  1862,  Bertha  Obnstead  of 
Hartford.  Conn  .  who  siirvives  him,  with  two  sons,  Edward  Cullen  Niles,  chairman  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Puhlie  Service  OMnmission,  and  Rev.  William  Porter  Niles,  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Ciood  Sheplierd,  Nashua;  and  two  daughters,  Miss  Man'  Niles  and  Miss  Bertha  NilOB, 
teacher  of  art  and  modem  lant^uogcs  at  Ht.  Mary 'a  School,  Concord. 
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love  of  gaia  ia  peculiarly  a  growth  incident  to  at  Portsmouth,  which,  on  a  stualler  stage, 

iNir  own  em  and  oonditknu,  but  I  think  w«  eochibited  thoie  acts  of  avarice  so  prevalent  in 

forget  human  nature  in  our  deduction.  London.    DiMppointed  Ijecauae  the  golden 

No  modem  historian  has  v,Wen  deeper  sliower  had  never  enrichini  them,  the  kingly 

£tudy  to  our  Culuiual  pcnud  tliun  that  din-  circle  looked  greedily  about,  seeking  a  sub- 

tmgiiMhecl  wm  of  New  BniJand,  tlw  late  stitiite  aourm  of  riehes  with  whieh  to  refden* 

Charles  Franfis  Adams,  who  said:  i.sh  their  coffrrs.    Fishinn  there  wa.s,  but  the 

"At  the  court  of  Charles  the  First  ever>'-  sea  would  not  yield  its  wealth  without  prepa- 

thing  was  matter  of  influence  or  purchase,  tttkn  and  labor,  continued  and  severe,  and 

The  founders  of  Massachusetts  were  men  tnde  and  commerce  were  undignified  and 

just  abreast  of  their  time,  and  not  in  aclvrmce  uiipromwinn;  but  there  still  was  left  the  vast 

of  it.   It  has  never  been  explamed  how  the  and  unexplored  continent  inviting  exploita- 

«haiter  of  1029  wm  originally  aeeurad.  tion.  Consequently  ebarter  after  charter 

"That  the  original  pntontw  of  Maiaa-  came  from  the  English  crown  prantinn  fract.s 

chusetts  bribed  some  rourtier  near  tlie  kin)j,  of  l»nd  bounded  and  described  beyond  the 

and  through  him  bought  their  cimrter,  w  skffl  of  man  to  ascertain.   Tlie  grants,  incon- 

iriwObr  pmbaUe.  Ereryone   bribed,  and  sistcnt  with  one  another,  overlapped,  inter* 

almost  pvfnoiic  ali(nit  fhi'  kinj;  t<mk  bril>e8.  fercd  and  conflicted.     The  evil  ami  rais- 

Hiat  the  patentws  hiul  powerful  influence  at  fortune,  resulting  from  these  ill-conditioned 

eoort  is  certain;  exactly  where  it  by  m  not  cfaarten,  ontlived  the  House  of  Stuart  and 

apparent."  continued  bey  on!  tVu  jx^riod  when  the  House 

Later  in  my  narr-itive  T  shall  rail  your  of  Brunswick  relinquished  its  sovereignty 

attention  to  a  similar  condition  <A  the  official  over  the  young  Republic, 

mind  and  the  intimate  influences  aunodnding  Thlift  Inevitable  dissgrsements  over  counter 


it  that  envdopsd  the  Kitle  vioe-ragal  court    daira^  inhsient  in  the  series  of  inconsistent 


Hon.  John  Kimh.\u,,  mayor  of  Concord  in  1S72-7.V7 1-75,  and  it>  many  eajjacities  conspic- 
uous in  public  and  bu.siiu'K.s  life,  wa.s  born  in  Canterbury  April  1:5.  1^21,  and  died  in  Concord 
June  1,  1913,  full  of  vears  and  of  honors  won  in  faithful  and  etiiriont  service  of  city,  state  and 
humanity  at  large.  He  was  the  dder  son  of  Benjamin  and  Ruth  (Ames)  Kindyall.  SBs  edtt- 
eatkm,  so  far  as  sdxKds  were  ooncomed,  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  Bosoawettt  and 
one  year  in  tiie  old  Conoord  Academy;  but  in  the  great  school  of  practical  eitperienee  he  wae  a 
life-Ionfj  student  and  took  many  degrees  both  "honorary"  and  "in  course."  He  also  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degnH"  of  A.  M.,  fnnn  Dartmouth  Colh'ge  in  lScS2.  Ho  commenced  the 
active  work  of  life  at  fcmrteen  yearx  of  afie,  wlicn  he  worked  .six  months,  at  ?G  per  month, 
for  Col.  Henry  Gcrriah,  on  what  is  now  the  Merrimack  County  Farm.  M  .scventc^-n  he  was 
apinentieed  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  millwright,  giving  four  years  to  its  mastery,  and  sub^-fpiently 
pinaned  that  business  in  various  Meinmaok  Valley  cities  and  towns.  In  1848  be  took  chai^ ' 
of  llie  newly  constructed  Concord  railraad  shone,  and  in  1860  was  made  master  mechanic 
of  the  road,  ser^-inc  fill  IS.iH.  In  18.56  and  lSo7  ne  was  a  member  of  the  Concord  city  council 
and  its  president  in  the  latter  year.  In  ls.')S  and  l*v.59  he  represented  Ward  Five,  Concord,  in 
the  state  legislature.  I  runi  is.'')  to  isi.j  in  was  (  iiy  marshal  and  tax  collector.  From  lSt>2 
to  1869  ho  w;w  colUx^tor  of  internal  revenue  for  the  Second  New  Hamrishire  District.  His 
four  years  of  service  as  mayor  of  Concord  were  characteriased  by  mailced  improvement  in  the 
matoiai  affairs  of  the  city,'  and  in  subeeouent  yean  he  was  chairman  of  inqiortant  building 
committees,  both  for  the  city  and  8t«t«,  his  most  conspicuous  service  in  this  regard  being  as 
cliairman  of  the  commit  t<>e  which  had  in  charge  the  construction  of  the  new  state  pri.son. 
He  n'pn'W'nteil  the  Concord  di.*<trict  in  the  state  senate  in  the  legisbiture  of  lHSl-82,  and  was 

S resident  of  tliat  Ixxlv.  For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Kimball  wa.s  trea.«urer  of  the  Republican 
tate  Conunitt<M<,  and  was  alwav.s  an  earne*'t  support<T  of  the  j)arty  cause,  as  he  was  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  being  one  of  the  strong  "pillars  '  sustaining  the  Concord  South 
Church  in  all  lines  of  its  work.  Ue  was  many  years  president  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Home  and 
the  New  Hampshire  Centennial  Home  for  the  Aged,  and  treasurer  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Bible  Society  and  the  New  Hamnsll^  Orphans'  Home,  which  latter  institution  was  an  object 
of  liberal  benefaction  at  hi,'^  hands.  Hp  wa-s  also  one  of  thn'i'  d<)nors  of  a  fine  public  library  to 
the  town  nf  HusiMwen  wlii  n-in  liis  e.-irly  life  wa.s  spent.  He  married,  May  27.  1S16,  Maria 
Phillips  of  Rupert,  \'t.,  who  died  Dei  ember  22,  1894,  leaving  one  daughter.  Clara  Maria,  wife 
of  Augustine  R.  Ayers.  October  1.'),  I  '^'.i.').  he  married.  Miss  Charlotte  Atkirtsou  of  Nashua, 
from  a  leading  Boscawen  family,  by  whom  he  is  survivedL  "Honest  John "  Kimball,  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  was  indeed,  a  jpuhlie  benefactor,  and  a  reptesentative  of  the  beat  type  of 
aturd^  manhood  and  patriotic  citisenship. 
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charters  and  pxants,  were  not  immpcliatoly  a  party  to  loratr  the  point  expressed  in  the 
fdt  by  the  rival  patentees,  and  the  seven-  charter  as  "three  miles  north  of  the  Merri- 
t«enth  century  was  far  advanced  before  this  nuuJc  River."  And  right  here  I  miut  ask  you 
condition  began  to  eoccHe  comment  and  inves-  to  bear  in  mind  tlie  seventeenth  century  reUk 
tigation.  As  long  fw  those  mischief-making  tions  between  Massachusetts  and  New  Ilamp- 
boundaries  criss-crossed  a  dense  wildemeas  shire  for  they,  in  part,  txpluiu  and  account 
attanding  beyond  the  limits  of  ChriBt«ndom,  for  that  hurtful  practice  of  giving  away  town- 
nothing  wa."  done.  The  littlo  tfwr^s  on  the  ships  with  so  lilwrjil  !i  hand.  Owing  to  perik, 
eoBst  with  the  fringe  of  settlements  a  few  disputes  and  dissentions,  those  two  politioal 
leagnei  inland  wen  all  there  was  to  New  Eng^  units  fargot  tm  a  whfle  the  enmitieB  cngen- 
land.  Strawberry  Bank,  Dover,  Hampton  dered  by  inconsistent  royal  charters  and  drew 
and  Exeter  were  New  Hampshire  towns  and  together  for  political  purposes.  Betherea.«ions 
were  not  entirely  in  accord  with  their  neigh-  what  they  may,  our  four  little  New  Hamt)shire 
bon  of  the  MassadiOBetts  Bay  Colony.  towns,  independent  of  one  another,  wera 
As  the  population  increased,  men  turned  annexe«l  to  the  larger  colony  in  1642,  then 
their  thoughts  toward  home  making  m  the  restored,  and  later  in  the  century  ih^  were 
mysterioue  and  practically  unknown  ration  again  placed  under  M aaaadiuaetta  juriadio- 
lying  to  the  northward,  and  they  began  to  tion.  The  early  history  of  New  Hampshire, 
petition  the  general  court  for  grtintp  nf  town-  interesting  as  it  is  to  the  historian,  is  too 
ships.  Those  petitions  compelled  the  author-  involved  and  confused  to  be  treated  ade- 
itiea  to  examine  the  royal  diarten  and  to  quately  on  this  occaakm.  RranklB.  Sanbom, 
determine,  if  possible,  the  extent  of  their  in  his  history  of  our  state,  summarizes  the 
boundary  lines.  Accordingly,  in  1652,  Massa-  existuig  conditions  of  affairs  in  these  words: 
choaetta  undertook  to  eatafatiah  her  dominion  "The  situation  of  New  Hamiwhire  for  num 
over  what  ia  now  New  Hampshire  by  sending  than  ei^ty  yean  after  ita  pennammt  settle- 
I 

Hon.  Lyman  Dkwkv  Stkvkns.  iMirn  in  F'irnnoiil,  Septemlxr  20,  1821,  died  in  Concord 
March  27,  IVllO.  lie  n-reivcd  iiis  pn  iKiratory  i  tltication  at  Haverhill  A<a(i<  niy  und  prud- 
uated  from  DurtmouUi  College  in  the  claa^  <•[  i>v43,  among  his  classmates  bting  the  late  Hon. 
Harry  Bingham  of  Littleton.  Following  gra<luHt  ion  he  was  for  a  time  principal  of  the  academy 
at  Stanatead.  Canada,  and  later  assistant  to  Pxuf.  Jonathan  Tennqr,  jn  charge  of  Pembroke 
Academy.  He  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  E.  C.  Jdmaon  at  Derby,  Vt., 
completed  the  same  with  the  late  Hon  Ira  Perlev  of  Concord,  later  chief  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court,  and  was  adinilit  ii  to  the  l>ar  in  October,  1817,  commencing  practice  in  Concord, 
and  continuing  ilirounh  life.  Aside  fnun  liis  Ic^al  pr.iclicr  whicli  inTainr  rvtrnsive  and  prof- 
itable, Mr.  Stevens  became  prominent  in  public  poluicid  and  busincsi*  affairs.  He  was  city 
aolidtortn  1855-^,  served  in  the  general  court  in  1H(M)  und  1861,  and  again  in  1806  and  1807, 
bdag  mayor  of  CSonoard  the  latter  two  years:  was  a  KeoubUcan  presklential  elector  in  1872. 
and  a  state  senator  in  1885.  He  represented  New  Hampshire  at  the  dedication  of  the  National 
Ccmeter}-  at  r.etlyKburj;,  and  was  near  Pn-sident  Lincohi  during  the  delivery  of  his  immortal 
addn'xs  (ju  that  onaMoti.  lie  also  t(er\'cd  as  a  eonmxiasioner  to  adjust  the  susptiuled  war 
claims  of  N<  \v  liamf^shirr-  a^jamsi  the  I  nitfd  States.  He  was  a  director  of  the  National 
State  Capital  Bank  from  IhtM,  uiid  pre!$id(<nt  of  the  Merrimack  County  Savings  Dank  from  its 
incorporation.  He  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Truf^tees  of  the  New  Hampehwe  College 
At  Durham,  and  for  some  time  tlw  acting  president  of  the  college.  He  was  long  vioe-preaident 
and  treasurer  of  the  New  Hampdiire^Home  MiHhi()nan>-  Society;  had  been  a  tntntee  oT  Kimball 
ITninn  Academy,  and  of  Boscawen  .Academy,  and  a  m<  tnlx  r  of  the  Concord  Board  of  Kdiication. 
Mr.  StcvciiiJ  was  twice  married,  firft  to  Miss  .\c!isah  I  irnch,  daughter  of  Capt.  Theodore 
French  of  Conroni,  who  died  in  July,  1H6H.  and  latrr  to  Miss  Frances  C.  Hrownell,  of  Aah- 
cutnet,  Mass.,  who  survives  him.  Four  children  uLo  survive — Miss  Margaret;  Henry  W. 
Stevens,  a  well-known  Concord  lawyer;  William  L.  Stevens,  now  also  a  lawyer,  and  Fannie 
B.,  wife  of  Henry  L.  Clark  of  SunooNDk.  The  Concord  Monitor,  of  March  27,  1910,  in  an  edi> 
torial  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  George  H.  Moset«,  speaking  of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Stevens,  said: 
"A  loni?  life,  filled  with  good  deeds,  crowned  with  honors  and  affection,  and  sweetened  in  all 
its  relations  by  a  kindly  humor,  has  closed  with  the  death  of  Hon.  Lyman  Dewey  Stevensi.  and 
n  Tenanble  and  venerated  fiKiire  is  removed  from  Concord's  daily  si^^ht  and  int^'rcoursc. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Stevens  touchid  ihi-  life  and  activities  of  the  coinmunitv  most  helpfully  and 
at  many  points,  and  sustained  thrs<-  idations,  even  under  the  weight  of  his  years  to  SO  recent 
a  day  that  his  death,  despite  the  span  of  life  which  it  brings  to  an  end,  is  ae  one  rsmoved 
nntgnely  from  a  career  oi  great  usefulness;  and  the  loss  of  his  counsel  and  aeaiatanee  will  be 
keenfy  felt  in  many  places  where  it  was  valued  and  depended  upon." 
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meut  in  1623  wis  BnoinilouB  far  beyond  the 
mguhrity  of  mort  of  tin  coknici.  Tins 

was  a  rcRult  of  frpquent  ohftn»teg  in  the  govern- 
ment, b}'  the  ixitruHiuu  o(  Matuachusetts  into 
the  affaiia  of  New  HtmpdiiK,  hegm  wid  con- 
tinupfl  through  tho  Englwh  Revolution  of 
1640-60;  and,  afterwards,  by  tbe  effort  of 
the  Stuart  khigs  to  overthrow  the  M«n»- 
chuMttA  charter  md  place  all  New  England 
under  one  government  as  crown  mlnnies. 
After  these  long-pursued  and  partially  auc- 
ee«fiil  cfforti  had  failed,  by  the  EngUab 
Revolution  of  16HS-80,  thr  interference,  both 
of  Mafisachusetts  and  of  royal  favoriteii  in 
England,  was  prolonged  unUl  1741,  when  New 
Hampshire  finally  became  nn  indeix-iulcut 
province,  with  itH  own  (^^itabliahed  bounds, 
governors,  and  legislatures." 

Duiing  many  y^rs  prita-  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Benninp  Wentworth  as  governor,  in 
1741,  New  Hampshire  had  had  a  succession 
of  lieutenant-fovemois  with  councils  and 
assemblies,  whose  doings  fonn  an  interesting 
series  of  official  squuhblew  and  jealousies 
reflecting  in  miniature  tbe  example  set  at  the 
Palace  of  Saint  James. 

Both  the  geneiml  oourt  at  Boston  and  the 


aaaembly  at  Portsmouth,  with  the  aetive  pai«* 

ticipation  of  the  respective  governors  and 
lieutenant-govemon*,  hail  carried  the  practice 
of  granting  town  charters  in  each  other's 
territory  to  the  danger  point,  menacing  domes- 
tic  peace.  New  Hampshire  liad,  tmdouhtrdly, 
a  grievance  against  Maiwachusetts  of  a  real 
and  sttbetantial  nature,  and  she  naturally 
resented  the  intrusion  and  arbitrary  bound- 
arj'  limits  set  by  the  more  powerful  colony, 
but  what  was  the  remeily?  A  settlement  of 
the  southern  boundary  of  our  province  became 
a  rritirn!  question  which  only  the  king  and 
councd  over  the  sea  could  finally  determine, 
and  the  pmentatioa  and  management  of  our 
i-laiin  hv!uu-  that  sugust  body  make  an  inter- 
esting chapter. 

At  Ijist  the  king  in  council  decided,  in  1740, 
that  the  boundary  should  run  west  three 
mill  s  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mcrrimark  .ind 
not  northwest  to  a  point  near  the  Endicott 
rock  marked  by  the  MasMehusetts  Commis- 
sion in  1G.V2.  Thus,  we  see  how  the  vital 
(jucstion  of  boundary  had  vexeil  and  angered 
our  iHiople  for  alinot^t  a  hundretl  years,  and 
we  shall  »o<»n  see  that  many  more  years  were 
to  pasB  and  that  another  English  king  and 


HoK.  JosBPH  B.  Walxkr,  great  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Walker.  Concord's  fimt 

settled  minister,  nnd  inhrrifor  of  the  fine  farm  a»«ij:ncd  tho  latter,  in  the  original  allotmont, 
since  long  known  m.  one  of  the  best  in  the  state,  r;uiki  <l  among  Concord's  "frr^^l  citixc  ns  '  for 
half  a  century.  Bom  June  12,  \X22,  rdiicatiMl  at  I'liillijis  Kxc  tcr  Af  aiii-iny  and  Vale  College, 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1W4,  was  admitu-d  to  the  New  Hampshire  Imr  in  1847,  but  soon 
retiring  from  practice  and  taking  up  the  active  management  of  his  ancestral  acres,  along  with 
Tsrious  lines  of  public  service.  He  departed  this  life  after  a  loa^  career  of  usefulness,  January 
8,  1913.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  state  took  a  deepiT  interest  in  its  agricuHunil  progrpm,  than 
did  Mr.  Walker,  or  devoted  more  time  to  the  study  of  the  impiirtant  |)rnV;l>  iiis  n  iaf  inn  flu  roto. 
For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  actively  associated  in  the  work  of  thf  Stale  Board  of  .\Kri- 
culture,  haviiij;  Im'cii  a  fn-quriU  b[3eakerat  its  in.siilutcs  frnin  fhi>  first,  and  Sf-rvin^;  as  a  iiu  inlx'f 
and  president  many  years,  aft-er  the  death  of  the  late  lion.  Moe«es  Humphrey.  Serving  in  tho 
New  Hampshire  legislature  in  1866  and  1867,  he  was  actively  concerned  in  the  legisbition 
establishing  and  putting  in  opemtion  the  New  Hampshire  GolU>^  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanio 
ArtSt  and  his  hitereat  in  aatf  labcm  for  tlie  welfare  of  the  in.<rtitution  of  whose  first  botutd  of 
trustees  he  was  a  member,  never  waned.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1889,  and  of  the  state  senate  in  1883-84.  He  was  long  a  member  of  the  Concord  school 
board,  scrvinc  from  its  orjianization  for  thirteen  years,  a  trustee  of  the  New  Ham[)sliin'  H()s[)ital 
and  secretary  of  th««  board,  from  lb47  till  1S97.  He  also  served  several  yt-iir:*  on  the  State 
Forestry  Commission;  was  active  in  the  movi  nu  iit  for  securing  a  permanent  wat<>r  supply  for 
the  city  of  Concord  and  was  chainnan  of  its  &rsi  board  of  water  commissioners,  and  was  also 
an  original  member  and  presideDt  of  ita  Faik  Conmussion.  He  wa.<«  interested  in  railroad  and 
banking  affairs,  and  was  for  several  years,  previous  to  1874,  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Savines  Bank.  In  religion  he  followed  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  was  an  exemplarv  member 
and  lilienil  supporter  of  (he  church  (j\<  r  which  hi.'^  trreat -grandfather  .sj  lon^:  i)rc8lded.  He  was 
a  pre.^t  reader  and  iitudciit,  and  a  niobt  iuten-.^tinn  writxr  alotig  v.'iriou.s  lines,  jiarticularly  local 
and  church  historj'.  He  was  long  an  active  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 
and  had  l»een  its  librsrian,  recordme  serrt'tary.  and  president ;  and  was  al.so  a  member  and  had 
been  pn>^ideut  uf  ihu  New  England  HistoriL-Genealc^ical  Society  II<>  nuirned.  May  1,  1850, 
Elizaoeth  Lord  Upham,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Natbaoiel  G.  Upham  of  Concord,  who  sur- 
vived her  husband,  but  died  a  few  months  since.  Their  five  ehildi«n  are:  Charles  R.  Walker. 
M.  D..  of  Concrod;  Susan  BurUt  ii.  now  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Gilbert  of  Savannah,  Ga.;  Nathaniel 
Upham,  a  Boston  lawyer;  Kliza  Lord,  and  Joseph  T.,  of  Concord. 
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council  were  to  be  invoked  before  the  claims 
of  one  little  wilderness  townahip  were  finally 
agreed  to  and  confirmetl.  We  now  approach 
the  b^ianings  of  our  own  local  history  whose 
annab  and  eventa,  simple  and  aevere,  yet 
singularly  intermingled  with  deerees  of  kiii^s 
and '.judgments  of  courts,  carry  m  onwurd 
decade  after  decade  until  we  reacit  that 
anqneiouB  day  whose  annhreaary  we  an 
commemorating. 

My  purpose  oo  this  occasion  is  to  explain 
why  it  waa  that  our  fiiat  name,  Penaoook,  was 
changed  to  Rumford  and  finally  to  Contord 
which  was  given  in  1765,  as  an  appellation 
peculiarly  appropriate  and  significant  in 
meaning.  Search  New  England  history  as 
one  may,  I  douVit  wlu-thrr  one  rnn  anwhorc 
find  a  narrative  simitar  tu  ours.  Our  history 
from  1726,  when  Massachusetts  granted  the 
charter  of  PcnaciKjk,  to  1755,  when  the  pro- 
vincial assembly  of  New  Hampshire  incor- 
porated Concord,  wns  a  heart-breaking 
succession  of  hanlshipn,  privations,  savage 
deprpdiition.*  iind  butcheries,  W!\r  Icvic.-',  taxes 
and  costly  law  suits  over  land  titles.  That 
benign  and  solacing  hope  of  ezistenee,  which 
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had  allured  them  into  the  wildemees  and 
which  they  oooraBeously  toiled  to  aeeuMj 

eluded  the  little  coimmitiif)'  with  cruel  pe^ 
aistence.  A  frontier  town,  an  island  of  in> 
dustiy  amidst  desohte  suntMrndtngs  with  a 
pubhc  foe  in  front  of  them  and  private  malice 
h<  hind  them,  the  case  was  grievous  indeed 
and  words  fail  to  portray  the  suiTerings. 
Ima^nation  iende»  us  no  asrviee  when  we  of 
generation  try  to  meditate  on  the  mental 
and  material  tribulationB  of  those  farmer 
pioneets.  Tbe  story  of  thoae  yean,  ao  sad  in 
part,  is  a  chapter  in  the  historv  of  Concord 
we  could  never  afford  to  lose  and  we  should  be 
false  to  their  memory  not  to  preserve  it  for 
alt  time  bo  that  thoae  who  succeed  us  will 
understand  and  appreciate  how  from  the 
chosen  grain  sprung  an  abundant  harvest. 
My  purpose,  I  repeat,  is  notto  reteD  thestoiy 
of  Concord  but  rather  to  recite  tb<'  Hiiccefision 
of  events  that  made  so  felicitous  tlie  choosing 
of  that  name  as  expressive  of  the  culmination 
of  the  long  era  of  peril  and  distrt<ss. 

That  venerable  fable  frnm  the  early  I\nglish 
times  "that  Tenterden  steeple  was  the  cause 
of  the  Goodwin  sands"  ia  worth  an  apfdieap 


Nathaniel  Whitb  ia  a  name  long  a  household  word  in  Coneord— a  name  suggestive  of 
kindly  deeds,  unUmitedbenevolmce,  and  rare  public  spirit,  free  from  all  ostentation  or  display. 
He  wno  bore  it  made  his  way  from  humble  beginning  to  success  and  affluen(;e  by  honest  in- 
dustry and  faithful  attention  to  business,  wronging  no  man,  and  treating  all  as  brethren,  regard- 
less of  rank  or  station,  age,  chiss,  color  or  condition.  Nathaniel  White  wa."  born  in  Lannusti  r 
N.  II.,  Febtuary  7,  181 1,  the  eldest  child  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Freeman  \\  Lite.  He  was  of  tiie 
eighth  ^neratiun  from  William  \VTiite  of  Norfolk  County,  England,  wlio  settled  in  Newbury. 
Mass.,  m  1635.  His  educational  advantages  were  limited  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  ho  entered 
a  store  in  Lunenburgh,  Vt.,  where  he  remained  a  year,  going  then  into  the  employ  of  Gen.  John 
Wilson  of  Lancaster,  who  was  about  taking  charge  of  the  Columbian  Hotel  in  Concord,  with 
whom  he  came  to  this  city,  and  in  whose  service  he  remained  till  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He 
then  made  his  firs^l  indejiendent  busineiv^!  venture,  pureliasiii):  a  naif  inten'st  in  the  slaue  route 
between  Conconi  and  Hanover,  incurriuy;  h  delit  in  so  doing  from  whieh  he  cleared  hininelf  ia 
one  year,  and  thereafter  was  under  finanfial  o^)li^;ation  to  no  man.  Soon  after  lie  bouj{ht  an 
interest  in  the  route  between  Concord  and  ixjvvell,  and  in  1838,  in  company  with  Capt.  William 
)^'alker,  initiated  the  express  business  between  Coneord  and  Boston,  giving  personal  attention 
to  the  business,  which,  in  1842,  upon  the  opening  of  the  Concord  Uailtoad,  became  the  nucleus 
of  ibe  United  States  and  Canada  Express  Company,  then  organized  (now  the  American  Express 
Company),  in  wlueh  he  w;us  a  leading  i)artner,  and  with  which  he  was  actively  ronnectcil  through 
life,  though  Riving  no  little  attention  to  other  matters,  imd  by  way  of  diversion,  opera! im;  the 
8plen<lid  farm  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  eity,  now  ioni;  known  jus  the  W  liite  Farm.  He  be- 
came ititere.sted  ia  various  railways,  banks,  hotels  and  real  estate  and  other  lines  of  invcHtment, 
but  be^t  ot  all,  his  charitable  and  Denevolsnt  work  kept  full  pace  with  business  success.  He  was 
orginally  a  Whig  in  politics,  but  soon  became  an  Abolitionist,  and  waa  m  eo>worker  with  Garrison. 
PhilUpe,  Parker  Pillsbury  and  other  opponents  of  staveiy.  He  was  also  an  early  advocate  of 
the  Woman  Suffrage  cause,  and  was  instrumental,  wit  h  his  wife,  in  calling  the  first  state  eonven- 
tion  in  itJ?  inten^st.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1852 ;  was  the  Prohibition  eandi- 
date  for  gr)vernor  in  lS7o:  a  delegate  in  the  llepubliean  N'ational  Convention  which  noiuiiiaii  d 
Kutherford  B.  Hayes,  at  Cincinnati  in  1876,  and  headed  the  iiepubhean  electoral  ticket  in  ISiiO. 
He  was  a  muniheent  benefactor  of  the  White  Memorial  Univcrsalist  Church  in  Concordj  of 
the  Centennial  Home  for  the  aged,  the  Orphans  Home  in  Franklin,  and  many  similar  institiH 
tions.  November  1, 1^6^  he  married  Armenia  P.  Aldrioh,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children— 
two  only  now  Surviving,  With  their  venerable  mother.  He  die((  univneally  moumed,  October  2* 
1880. 
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tkn,  for  «o  may  truly  say  that  tlie  Bow  con- 

troverey  wa.s  the  cause  for  t)io  namr  of  Con- 
c(ml.  In  tbeae  days  we  arc  hardly  able  to 
undentand  what  it  aU  meant,  or  why  its  inci- 
denta  should  have  dtetuibed  this  commuiiity 
for  so  long  a  time. 

Furthemiorc,  we  of  this  day  arc  at  a  lose  to 
explain  why  ao  prajonged  and  passionate  a 
contest  ronld  have  ariprn  with  the  loundeis 
of  the  adjacent  iovm  of  Bow. 

The  mista  of  graemtiona  hav«  aettkd  over 
the  scene,  obscuring  our  vision  and  render* 
ing  faint  and  indistinct  the  actors  and  the 
parts  they  performed  in  that  momentous 
period  of  ovr  hiatoiy.  All  seems  unreal  and 
rpmot<»,  rp5»pmh!inK  snmc  tlasfiio  legend,  yet 
to  the  men  of  Kumford  it  was  a  contest  for 
peace  and  poeaearion— even  life.  Aa  we  view 

the  situation  revealed  in  ancu-nt  doeuments, 
we  cannot  hut  admire  and  hold  precious  the 
memor>'  of  those  men  who,  amidst  the  re- 
peated homna  of  Indian  warfare,  never 
flinched  nor  compromised  when  another  kind 
of  attack  was  launched  against  the  ver>-  titles 
of  their  honraatcada.  SsfBchroniaing  with 
inttnnitt^'nt  French  and  Indian  wars  and 
masitacres  was  mingled  law  suit  after  law  suit, 
irfitch  finally,  involving  colony  and  province. 


and  kinga  and  their  couneib,  contiiioed  in  on* 

form  or  another  down  to  a  period  easily  within 
the  recollection  of  men  not  yet  of  middle  ag^. 

It  doea,  I  admit,  impress  ua  aa  strange  tittt 
a  difference  aiiiriiiging  from  two  eightcentb 
century  wiMemess  hamlets  could  asmime  stirh 
importance  as  to  invoke  the  judgments  of 
monarchs,  but  we  must  remember  that,  undaik> 
lying  the  more  formal  proceedinpp,  were  the 
questions  of  the  impairing  of  contracts  and 
the  rH^t  f»f  taxation.  True  it  ia  that  these 
questions  were  not  raised  by  the  yeomen  of 
Rumford  then  and  there,  but  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Revolution  was  present  at  every  turn. 
During  twenty  years  prior  to  1740  when 
Geonie  tlie  Second  fixed  the  soiitheni  Iwund- 
arj'  of  the  province,  a  brisk  and  costly  rivalry 
miiflced  the  rdations  of  Maaaaehusetta  toward 

New  Tlanipshire,  piirticuhirly  shown  by  the 
granting  of  charters  to  land  well  within  dis- 
puted territory.  And  among  the  charters  was 
that  of  the  Plantatioitt  of  Pennycook  which 
the  Massaehusctta  gs&end  court  granted  Jan- 
uary 17,  1725. 

And  from  that  aet  sprung  many  woes. 

But  Penned! ik  with  its  fertile  Intervales, 
watered  by  the  Merrimack,  with  its  hills 
richly  wooded,  had  caught  the  imagination 


Sami  f.i.  p.  Kimbam..  a  native  of  Concord  bom  Maieh  1,  1829,  and  a  prominent  ai  d  inftu- 
eniiul  cituea  for  more  than  thirty  years  preceding  his  death,  May  12,  1899,  was  tlu-  sttn  of 
.Samuel  .\ycr  and  VXwx  i  Hazen)  Kimball,  bom  in  the  old  hou.se  built  by  his  gnin*ifuther.  l>ea. 
J.  M.  Kimball,  a  'pillnr  '  of  the  old  First  Church  in  his  time,  wherein  Gov.  John  I^auKclon  was 
a  frequent  guest  in  the  early  days  of  the  state  government,  and  which  stood  on  the  site  where 
staiuu  the  clepuit  and  substant  ial  residence  now  occupied  by  his  son.  Dr.  George  M.  Kimball. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Concord  public  schools,  except  for  a  short  period  spent  at  (Ik  noted 
old  school,  at  Bradford,  Ma*«.,  of  Benjamin  Greenleaf  of  arithmetic  fame.  In  1844,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  years,  he  started  out  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  went  to  the  then  far  South- 
west, locating  at  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  and  ciiKaging  as  a  clerk  in  a  general  storC;  when  lie  remained 
eiglit  years,  until,  in  1862,  he  married  ilaimah  Ma.son,  n  Massachuiw^tts  girl,  a  relative  uf  one 
of  his  employers,  and  removed  to  Dardanelle  in  the  same  Mtate,  and  engaeed  in  trade 
himself,  wintinuing  with  success  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Although  l)usine.ss  was 
la^ly  demoralized  by  the  conflict,  he  remained  until  1804  when  he  came  North  and  finally 
returned  to  Concord  in  1868,  continuing  until  his  death.  In  1874  he  succwdeil  the  late  Josepn 
B.  Walker  as  pn-sident  of  the  New  Hampshire  Savings  Bank,  and  to  that  institution,  for  a  long 
series  '  f  v  ir-^,  tie  ^;!ive  tlif  bmcfit  of  his  valual>li'  e\]KTience  and  .sound  praeiical  jnd^!mcnt, 
placing  and  keeping  it  ou  the  highway  to  the  pro8|x>rity  and  prominent  posit iou  wiacii  it  has 
attained  and  holds  among  the  most  substantial  financial  institutions  of  its  class  in  the  country'; 
but  not  neglecting  his  own  hisine5<.s  interests  through  investments  in  various  lines.  He  wap  for 
many  years  a  director  of  the  Concord  &  Montreal  RaiUroad,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
president  of  the  Boscawen  Mills  at  Penacook.  He  was  for  some  years  treasurer  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society,  and  also  of  the  Rolfe  and  Rumford  Asylum,  and  served  the  City 
as  a  mi-mlx^r  of  the  board  of  wat«'r  commi.ssioni-r.s  and  hi  otlx-r  (•;i])a<-i( ies.  He  attended  the 
North  Coiigre^atioual  Church,  in  whut*;  uilairii  liis  ant  rstuns  were  pruiuiiient,  gave  it  substantial 
support,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  committee  whidi  erected  its  present  tine  nousc  of  worship. 
Securing  the  old  home  site  he  erected  thereon,  in  1882.  the  reaioence,  long  known  as  the  most 
substantial  in  'tiu^  city,  wherein  his  son  and  only  child,  Dr.  George  M.  Kimball,  now  has  his 
home.  Uia  wife's  death  preceded  his  by  nearly  ten  yean,  occurring  in  April,  1889.  Mr. 
Kimball  waa  a  apleodid  roecimm  of  aelf-roade  manhood  and  earnest  faithful  citisenship,  es- 
teemed and  honored  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
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of  hunters  anrl  Indian  fighter*  lortp  hrfme, 
for  as  early  as  ltk>9  Richard  Waldrou  had  re- 
oeived  a  gnmt  of  the  prooQiriiig  aetoi  from  tbe 

BoBton  law  nmkers.  Further  grants  were 
subjects  of  i)oritii>ii,  but  serious  occupation 
had  not  been  undirtukcn  until  the  gjant  or 

diarter  of  1725. 
From  that  date  began  the  Goneocd  of  the 

future. 

The  granteee,  inhabitante  prineipaQy  of 

Andover  and  Haverhill,  were  English  in  blood 
and  tradition,  brave  and  resolute,  a  splendid 
company  of  home  makers.  The  Unds  they 
aou^t  hty  in  the  keeping  of  a  wilderness  of 
lurking  )x>rils,  unovplored  and  little  known 
beyond  the  fact  tliat  the  nearest  habitations 
to  the  North  were  the  aetUementa  in  Canada. 

The  grant  whereby  theae  people  were  to 
hold  their  fanne  contained  conditions  utterly 
ineonBiatent  with  the  speculative  practice  of 
land  acquisition  which  was  soon  to  become  so 
prevalent.  Tlie  tract  must  {x-  ni;idc  into 
one  hundred  and  three  equal  lots;  uue  hundred 
familieB  should  settle  thereon  within  three 
years;  eiirh  man  whrmld  l>uild  ;i  KO'^i  dwelling 
house  and  fence  in  six  acres;  the  houses  should 
be  twenty  rods  from  one  another  and  built  in 


a  regrilar  and  defensible  manner.  Finally,  a 
convenient  house  for  the  public  worship  of 
God  should  be  completely  finished  wflUn  the 
time  mentioned. 

These  conditions,  hard  as  they  a])pear  to 
us,  were  substantially  carried  out  by  those 
earnest  men  and  women.  Our  story  todagf 
is  to  relate  the  vicissitudes  of  those  earnest 
men  and  women,  the  savage  losses  that  befell 
them,  the  priTatiooa  encountered  and  most 
harassing  of  all  that  series  of  suits  at  law 
which,  during  many  discouraging  yean, 
plagued  and  pursued  them. 

News  even  in  1726  traveled  apace  and  the 
act  of  Miussa<'hn.«of ts,  res|>orling  Penacook, 
became  a  subject  of  otficial  notice  at  Porta- 
mooth;  aeootdinf^  Lietttenant*CSovefinr 
Went  worth  sent  this  message  to  the  gensnl 
assembly:  "The  Massachusetts  are  daily 
eroaching  on  us.  A  late  instance  we  have  in 
voting  a  township  should  be  erected  and  !«!ttled 
at  Pennyc(H)k,  which  will  certainly  Ik*  in  the 
vary  bowels  of  this  1^'rovinee,  and. which  will 
take  in  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  lands." 
The  nssrnilijy  made  reply,  while  the  rounril 
went  further  and  passed  an  order  appointing 
a  committee  to  go  to  Penacook  and  "warn 


Hon.  WtLUAM  Eaton  Chanoubk,  Concord's  most  distinguished  living  native,  wa.s  born 
December  28, 1835,  the  son  of  Natlum  8.  and  Mary  Ann  Chwadler.   He  was  educated  in  the 

Concord  ])ul)lic  schools,  at  Thetford,  Vt  ,  and  Pembroke  academies  and  the  Law  School  of 
Harvard  University,  graduating  LL.B.  from  the  latter,  with  prize  honors,  in  Admitted 
to  the  New  Hampshire  bar  in  1855,  he  evinced  a  di-cp  and  abiding  interest  in  both  laW' and 
politics,  was  amoni:  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party  in  1856,  and  wa.s  made  reporter  of 
supreme  oourt  dec i  lot in  1859.  In  1862-63-M,liewa8  a  representative  in  the  state  legislature 
ana  was  speaker  of  the  bouse  in  the  latter  two  yean,  the  most  exciting  period  in  the  legislative 
history  of  the  state.  In  1864-65  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  having 
previorisly  .serve<:l  a?!  »  creUiry.  In  1S64  President  Lincoln  app<jinted  him  .s^M  cial  rnimsc!  to 
prosecute  the  Philadeli)hia  navy  yanl  frauds.  March  9,  18G.5,  he  lM'cam<'  hrdt  sohi  itor  and 
judge  advocate  gencnil  of  the  navy  department  at  Washington,  antl  wa.s  a.s.si.>stant  secretary  of 
the  treasury  from  1865  to  1867.  Ue  was  a  delegate  to  the  Rcuublican  National  Convention 
that  nominated  General  Grant,  in  I8881  and  was  secretary  of  toe  Republican  National  Coias- 
mittee  from  that  date  till  1876,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the  worit  which  secured  the  presidency 
for  the  Republican  party  tliat  year.  On  April  17, 1882,  he  became  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Arthur  and  served  through  that  administration,  being  active  in  (ievi  Idf)- 
ing  plan.s  fur  what  Ix  caiiie  known  tis  the  "New  Niivy."  In  .lune  1S,S7,  lie  was  elected  to  the 
United  Stafk.s  Senate  to  Idl  the  uncxjiired  term  of  Austin  1".  Pike,  and  wa.s  twice  reelected, 
serving  fourteen  yearj  in  all  with  conspicviou-s  ability.  For  the  next  six  yearH  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Si>anish  Treaty  Claims  CommiKsion.  Mr.  Cliandler  WW  an  active  member  of  the  New 
HampeniPB  Constitutional  conventions  of  1876  and  1902;  was  a  member  of  the  oommisskmhav^ 
higin  charge  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  President  franklin  Pierce — a  movement  which  he  had 
long  actively  cliampioned — and  was  a  leading  mover  in  the  work  of  preserving  for  posterity  the 
birtnplace  of  l">aniel  Webster.  In  1866  he  received  from  Darinioutn  College  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  .\.M  ,  !ind  in  11K)1  tliat  of  LL.D.  While  he  has  lon^'  .^[n  nt  his  winters  in  Washington, 
where  he  ha.s  a  line  residence  on  I  Street,  N.  W.,  and  his  summers  at  his  country  home  in 
Waterloo,  he  has  retained  his  voting  residence  in  Concord,  when  nvslifa  priiici[)al  business  in- 
terests, denoted  bv  his  prestdoiqr  of  the  Rumford  Printing  Company  and  hia  contributing 
editornip  of  the  Jwontfor  and  SbmnHan.  For  forty  yean  hSm  edLtonal  articles  In  theee  papers 
have  h(en  among  the  most  widdy  quoted  exptesBums  of  individual  opinifHi  to  be  found  in  the 
prc88  of  the  entire  country. 
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auy  penioui>  whom  they  find  there  (nun  luyiug 
out,  taking  pcMwion  of»  or  flettling  at  or 
near  the  plnre  callod  Ppnnyrook."  That 
committee  wa«  made  up  of  three  men,  then 
«im1  subsequently  eminent  in  the  affaira  of 
New  Hampshire,  Nathaniel  Weare,  Theodore 
Atkinson  and  Richanl  W'aldron,  Jr,^  who  at 
once  set  out  upon  their  mission. 

Ill  tlie  meanwhile  anotlMr  oomoiittee,  the 
creation  of  the  ^frlssa^hus^t1s  Assotnhly,  at- 
tended by  a  score  or  more  of  peraona,  includ- 
ing surveyors,  chainmen  and  intending  settlers 
started  on  their  journey  from  HaverhiD  to 
lay  out  the  towiwhip.  It  so  happened  that 
these  two  rival  parties  made  their  way  through 
the  wootbi  and  streams  almost  in  touch  with 
each  othiT  tor,  under  the  diitc  of  May  14, 
1726,  the  Mas»acbu8ctts  Commissioners  re- 
cord in  their  journal  this  inteivsting  interview 
which  we  may  confidontly  accept  as  the  first 
of  that  long  series  of  jtoUtical  conferences  so 
closely  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  Concord, 
the  capital.  The  Haverhill  company  had 
rcachtd  IViiirycook  the  day  before  and  tht> 
sur^'eyors  were  buMily  at  work  when  "about 
Twelve  of  the  clock,  Messrs.  Natb.  Wesfs, 


Kiclionl  Waldroii,  Jr.,  and  Theodore  Atkinson, 
a  committee  apfwinted  by  the  Lt.  Gov.  and 

r'ouncil  of  N'r  '.v  Tf  in-pshiro  camf  up  to  our 
camp  and  acquainl«'<i  us  that  the  Govt,  of  New 
Hampshire,  being  informed  of  our  business 
here,  had  sent  them  to  desire  us  that  we  would 
not  prorecd  in  appropriating?  these  lands  t<j 
any  private  or  paniculur  |>en40ii»,  for  tluit  they 
lay  in  tbev  government ;  and  our  Rovemments 
making  a  grant  might  be  attended  with  wry 
til  consequences  to  the  settlers,  when  it  ap- 
peared the  Lands  fell  in  New  Hampshire 
Covemraent."  "We  made  them  answer  that 
the  Government  of  Mjuwachusetta  Bay  had 
sent  us  here  to  lay  the  Lands  into  a  Towiusliip 
and  that  ws  should  proceed  to  do  the  Rusiness 
we  were  come  upon,  and  made  no  doubt  but 
our  Goverament  would  be  always  ready  to 
support  and  justify  their  own  Grants  and 
that  it  was  not  our  business  to  determine  any 
controversy  alxmt  the  Lands.  Wc  sent  our 
Salutes  to  the  Lt.  Gov'r  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  Gent'n  took  their  leave  of  us  and 
went  homeward  tliis  aflernonn  "  The  follow- 
ing day,  Sunday,  May  lo,  the  official  journal 
contains  this  entry,  "This  day  Mr.  Enoeh 


Hon  Jacob  U.  Galusoer,  senior  United  States  .s<^nator  from  New  Hampshire^  and  the,leadp 
ing  liepubliean  member  of  the  nation's  most  augiwt  legislative  body,  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
longer  service  therein,  than  anjy  other  New  Hampshire  man,  havuiL!:  mten-d,  now,  upon  his 
fifth  successive  term.  He  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  Ontario,  March  28,  18;i7,  of  Ciennan  ancestry 
on  the  pat^'mal  side,  his  great  tn-andfatlu  r,  Mi<  hat  l  (lullinger,  having  tanigrati  d  from  (ler- 
many  in  1754,  and  9<>ttled  in  New  York,  later  removiug  to  Canada,  while  his  mother,  Catherine 
'Cook,  was  of  American  stock.  He  was  one  of  twelve  children,  received  a  common  School  and 
academic  education;  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  early  life,  later  studied  medicine,  was  gmdu- 
ated  M.D.,  in  185R,  practised  for  a  time  in  Keene,  removed  to  Concord  in  1^2,  and  has 
siiiee  rc-jjilrd  here,  pfi'  soon  won  ,>juerf'ss  in  lii^  ])i"ofc--i<ion,  Imf ,  espousing  the  prinei|)lt's  of  the 
lltpubliean  i>arty,  .and  Iwcimuau  dwply  iiiten-str-d  in  jiulilie  affairs,  hi'  cutmHl  uctivcly  into 
political  life  He  .-erved  in  the  New  Hampsliire  hoiisi'  of  re[)ri-seiilatives  in  1872  and  1873,  and 
again  in  isyi,  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1876,  and  of  the  stat«  senate 
in  1878-7i>-80.  U  ing  president  the  last  two  years.  He  was  surgoon^ienenil,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadief^nerai  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Head  in  1879-80.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house 
ftom  the  Second  New  Hampehire  District  in  the  forty-ninth  and  fiftieth  congress,  and  was 
eleet<'d  to  j^urc-eed  Henry  W.  Ulair  in  the  I'nifed  Staff's  senate  from  the  llli  of  March  189L 
servint?  corn  inually  nIiict,  and  heinn  [mrtieuliirly  coiLspiciousaa  a  ehampiomii  tije  protective  tariff 
princijilr.  Hi>  conniiitti  i-  assi^tiuiients  h.ave  been  important,  but  in  none  ha-s  he  rendertjd  more 
valuable  sMerviee  than  as  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  the  ni.stri'"t  of  Cohuiibia  wherein  he 
promoted  many  im{N>Hant  improvement .s.  S«'nator  (iailinger  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Columbia  HospiUd  for  Women,  and  of  the  board  of  Visitors  to  the  Providence 
Hospital.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  X.M.,  from  Dartnionth  College  in  1886.  He 
s<TVed  as  jiri'sitlent  /n/*  Inn  of  ttie  senate  m  the  sixty-second  ri >iii;ri  s-  Tie  was-  ehairman  of 
the  .Mercliaut  .Marine  Coiumiviiuii  t»j'  (  o.'i,  is  u  member  »>1  thf  \  itinuai  l  orest  Rewrvation 
Co!iniMs,-ion  and  vice-chairman  of  the  W'  ltt  r  Ways  CotnmLs.«-i(iti  1I(  -erved  eigliti  i n  years  as 
chairman  <»f  the  Republican  State  Conmutte<\  was  for  a  tinje  a  member  of  the  id  [)uhli(au 
National  Committee  and  was  chainnan  of  the  (h-legations  fmm  his  .state  in  the  Hcpuhliean 
Natkmal  Conventions  of  1888,  XIKX),  1901  and  1908.  Aumist  23,,  iStJO^  Doctor  GaUiuger 
married  Anna,  daughter  of  Maj.  Isaac  Bailey  of  SaNsbtuy,  who  died  in  Washington,  February 
2,  1907.  They  had  six  children,  nf  whom  ordv  one,  Mrs.  II.  .\.  Norton  of  Cambridce,  Mass  , 
survives,  the  list  to  pa.ss  away  bring  Dr.  Halpli  11  < '.aliinijer.  a  sucee^M^ful  pmri  n  ioiier  in  iiis 
native  eity,  and  physieian  at  the  New  Hamp-ltiie  Sia!i'  I'msjjii.  .\t  the  old  liome  m  Salisbury, 
where  his  wife  was  reared,  the  senator  has  an  attra<-tive  and  restful  summer  residence. 
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CofBn,  om  ohaplain,  performed  divinft  Mnr-  be  rotnpfllcd  to  k  nvr  ihf  snid  lands  and  kM0 

ice  both  parts  of  the  day."  ihv  beucOl  of  tlieir  improveinent.'' 

Reluming  to  Portemouih,  the  New  Hainp*  Theee  official  doemnaite  introduce  us  to 

shire  commission  mado  this  rcp<irt:  "Wr  havp  the  opening  act  in  that  wildonj":  -  Irr.ma 

been  at  said  Feonecook,  where  ve  found  his  which  was  io  continue  with  few  imermiaaions 

Hod.  Cbl.  William  Tailer,  Bsq.,  Jno.  Wain-  ahnost  to  the  dose  of  our  proviiKial  era. 

Wright,  Esq.,  and  CoL  Elea'r  T^ng.  Eflq  ,  with  Met  with  a  warning  hke  that  at  the  very 

mmdry  others  to  the  number  of  ncnr  forty  out«jl  of  their  undertaking  may  have  g^ven 

men,  who  were  felling  the  trees  luid  koniK  pauHc  for  awhile  but  not  for  long;  the  fibre 

out  the  lands  there:  whereupon  we  presented  of  those  sttirdy  men  was  too  strong  to  bend 

them  with  the  order  of  Court  rikI  ;i.<siir('d  and  snap  under  tbi-  prrfsure  of  threats;  they 

them  that  their  proceedings  were  highly  dis-  had  come  there  resolute  in  purpose  and  they 


to  the  Oovemment  which  sent  us  set  about  their  task. 

thither,  and  that  their  persisting  therein  Two  years  later,  1728,  their  progress  ia 

would  be  at  their  peril;  for  that  they  might  thus  chronicled:  "The  Spring  opened  upon 

depend  upon  it  when  the  controversial  boun-  the  new  plantation  with  most  favorable 

dary  between  the  two  Provinces  should  be  auspices.   A  large  numb<'r  wen-  engaged  in 

dr'f'rniined,   tlie  ]v>or  fnislcd   |x*nple  who  building  lioii-<s ;  clearing,  fencing  and  plough- 

tnigliL  be  induced  to  settle  there  under  the  ing  their  lands.    The  block,  or  weetingo 

color  of  a  Mass.  Grant  would  be  dispossessed  house,  was  finished;  eanoes  constructed  for 

of  the  said  lands,  or  suffer  some  other  inc-on-  navigating  the  river;  the  new  way  to  Haverhill 

venience  equally  grievous,  and  that  the  me*-  was  impmved;  a  committee  chosen  to  agree 

sage  on  which  we  were  sent,  and  the  fair  foiv-  with  a  minister  to  preach  at  Pennycook;  a 

warning  they  had  by  us,  would  take  away  saw  mill  and  a  grt»^t  mill  were  started  and  a 

all  occasions  of  complaint  when  they  should  feny  pbce  marked  out."  At  a  meeting  held 

Hon.  Henkt  Frbxch  Hollis,  United  States  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  the  only 
Democrat  choeen  to  that  office  from  this  state  since  1852,  La  a  Concord  native,  son  of  Maj. 
Abijah  and  llarriette  Van  Mater  (French)  HollLs,  Ijom  .\ugast  30,  1869,  l>eing  a  descendant, 
on  both  ^kh-g.  of  tarly  .MasMichu.sctis  families.  He  graduated  from  tin-  ("oncord  High  .Srhoiil 
in  the  cia<^  of  lh8t>,  cnKaged  in  railroad  engineering  work  in  the  West  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
completed  his  college  preparatory  work  at  Con(!onl.  Maxs.,  entered  Harvard  in  1888,  gradu- 
ating in  1823  with  the  highest  honors,  while  during  the  last  two  yeais  of  his  course  pursuing 
the  studies  and  completing  the  examinations  of  two  years  in  the  law  School,  so  that,  after  A 
few  months'  further  study  in  the  offices  of  William  Y..  Foster  and  Harry  G.  Sargent,  he  was 
admitted,  in  March,  1S93,  to  the  New  Ham|)shire  bar,  and  immediately  commenced  practice 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  8ari:r  r.i  and  Fxlwani  C  Nilcs.  Later,  he  was  for  .«<ix  xcirs  ;i><«.(  iat<'d 
with  Attonjey-fJeneral  Edwiu  ii.  I'Lastniaa,  and  afterwards  with  Judge  Jami.s  \\  .  lleiuick. 
Alexander  Murchie,  Rol)ert  Jackson  and  Rol>t>rt  C.  Murchic.  This  partnership  was  <IL<^lvea 
a  few  years  ago  and  the  senator's  fMirtners  have  since  been  the  Murchic  brothers,  respectively 
city  and  county  solicitors,  the  firm  Ix'ing  a  strong  and  successful  one.  Always  an  eamcat 
I>mocrat,  he  entered  into  active  political  life  in  1900,  when  he  became  the  D«>niocr!»t ic  candi- 
date for  congress  in  the  second  district,  making  a  sharp  campaign  in  a  hopelessly  Republican 
dlMtricI.  T\M>  years  lalcr  he  was  liis  parry's  eaiKlidale  for  ^':lA•('rIlor,  and  liis  stunipinv:  riuivass 
wan  one  of  th«!  nio^l  bnlliunt  ever  tojuitaled  in  tiie  ainlv,  resuUuig  in  a  big  reducliuii  in  the 
Republican  majority,  and,  two  years  later,  in  an  increased  vote.  .Although  aehii'ving  marked 
professional  success  in  the  Bubse(|uenl  years,  his  inelination  toward  }M)litical  life  continued 
■trong,  and  eaily  in  1912  he  announced  his  eandidaev  for  the  United  States  Bienator,  following 
this  up  with' a  stumping  campaign  in  the  autumn,  which  Mrpassed  any  of  his  previous  effwts 
in  that  direction,  gpcntlv  strengthened  the  party  lines  and  inmirpd  him  a  hold  on  the  Democratio 
members  chosen  to  tlu' l>'vrisl.iture  which  nothing  cfnild  break  ami  which  resulted  in  his  election, 
on  the  forty-sixth  ballot,  ending  the  mnst  streniiou.s  euiiiesi  for  such  position  in  the  state 
within  the  memory  of  living  men.  Eiiti'ring  the  .senate  inunediately  following  his  election, 
when  the  majority  for  his  part^  in  that  body  was  slender,  he  was  most  cttrdially  welcomed  by 
his  associates  of  the  Democratic  faith  and  at  once  gaine<l  a  standing  in  their  ranks  and  in  tba 
■eoate  at  lame,  such  as  had  never  before  been  accorded  a  newly  chosen  senator.  He  wm 
ass^ned  to  membership  in  several  important  nommitteeit,  inehiding  Banking  and  Current^. 
Immigration.  Disirief  of  C<i!umliia  Woman  SufTr.me.  Knrnlled  Hills  (chairman',  and  sevetal 
others,  and  lu  eoninuUtH>  work,  a.^  well  a.^  del>4ile  u(k>ii  the  tttxir,  he  lui8  made  a  record  seldom, 
if  ever,  equaled  by  any  young  senator.  He  is  a  staunch  supporter,  ardent  admirer,  and  warm 
friend  of  President  Wilson  and  his  administration. 
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in  October,  1730,  it  was  Voted  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Timothy  Walkrr  «hnll  be  the  minister  of 
the  town,  and  in  the  tolloviing  month  he  was 
oidaiiied  in  the  little  log  nwetiniHMMiBe. 

If  inspiration  hm!  ttuiilcil  thaso  mm,  they 
could  not  Imve  dune  better:  their  choice 
ppQived  to  be  one  of  those  inysterious  acts 
vfateh  Provldepee  now  mm)  then  i»  pleaaed  to 
dfa))eiise  awl  approve 

Tliey  had  unkiiowingly  calkd  to  Iheir 
cowieil-fiin  a  nure  end  lovable  chanctef,  a 
true  leader  «»f  men.  A  native  nf  \^'(ihnrti  and 
a  graduate  of  llurvard,  Mr.  Walker  W2U>  iu 
hi*  i«e»ty-fift  h  year  when  he  began  his  long 
and  useful  IalM>i^  whi«-h  were  to  mean  ^o  mtich 
to  the  i>eople.  His  romini;  was  a  reinf<m-e- 
niciit  of  sterling  worth  to  the  town  and  to  the 
later  state. 

Soon  atter  thi.s  event  the  growth  an«l  pros- 
perity of  the  MetUeQieul  caui^ed  Massaciiusetts 
to  incoiporate  the  Plantation  of  Pennyrook 
into  the  Township  of  Rumford  in  the  County 
of  Eaaex,  and  Rumford  it  continued  to  be 
until  17ft5. 
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The  decision  of  Kin^  Gecnge  the  Second 
promulgated  in  17  in  drfincd  the  southern 
lx>undary  as  running  liuui  cast  to  west,  three 
miiee  fiom  the  mouth  of  the  Merrunaick, 
thcroby  adding  twenty  or  iikih'  towns  to  N'ew 
Huwpcthire,  ail  gf  which,  hud  been  granted  by 
Masflaehuaetta'  icgardleflH  of  ber  rii^t  of 
posaeasion.  And  the  moat  important  and 
promising  among  those  townd  wh»  Rumford, 
whose  inhabitants  to  a  man  were  Massacbu- 
aetta  hmi.  Family  ties  we«e  atfong  between 
them  anfl  those  they  had  left  in  the  old  home, 
while  with  the  governing  powers  of  Porta- 
mottth  th^  had  little  in  common. 

M(»reover,  they  rem<*ml>cretl  the  warnings 
and  threats  officially  spoken  on  the  day  they 
arrived  ot  Pennyrook  to  begin  their  home 
making.  The  royal  decision  naiurally  caused 
alarm  and  disquietude,  consequently  they 
voted  in  town  meeting  begging  the  general 
court  of  Maaaaehuaetta  Bay  to  use  ita  in- 
Huence  with  His  Majesty  in  their  behalf. 
Consiflering  the  Iraundary  dissentions  and 
rival  land  claims  and  the  king's  final  decree, 


Hon.  William  M.  Ghass,  farmer  aaaoeiate  justice  of  the  sttpreme  court  of  New  Hampehira, 
long  a  leading  member  of  the  bar,  and  a  prominent  and  pubiie-anirited  eitisen,  waa  bora  m 

Canaan,  ncoember  28,  1837,  the  son  of  Hnrar<^  and  .\bigail  S  f'^l;irtin^  Cll.^?^.  Hr  is  ;i  de- 
scendant of  Aquilla  Chase,  who  came,  with  hus  hroliier,  Tlioni.is.  from  ( 'ornw.iil,  I'.n^ilnnd,  to 
Hampton,  X.  li  ,  alnrnt  lti;i',)  His  fiiMnT,  Horace,  a  iintivf  of  {'lu  -icr.  who  liad  rt-inovia  to 
Dorchester,  wHtied  on  a  farm  near  Cnn.ian  "Street,"  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Abigail 
S.  Martin,  a  daughter  of  William  .S.  Marl  in  of  Pembroke,  dcswudaiit  of  one  of  the  early 
8ooich-In^  aettlns  of  Xiondonderry,  and  subsequently  moved  to  the  "Street"  where  William 
M.  attinided  the  vilbige  mhool,  and  Canaan  Academy,  at  which  he  fitted  for  oollepce,  except 
for  one  term  at  Kirnhall  Tiiinn  Acadeniy.  Hr  entered  the  scientific  de|>artnient  at  Dartmouth 
College  a  year  ui  advaui  <!,  m  1856,  graduating  in  IS.'iS.  He  had  taught  .-^irhool,  winters,  while 
pursuing  his  studies,  and  after  graduation,  Ixratnr  .i«ist.irif  jj^  t  i  pior  in  HcntukiT  Academy, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  and  then  cfimnienced  the  study  of  law  with  the  late  Hon.  .\nson 
8.  MandU^  of  Concord  .'and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  hen>,  August  21,  1862.  In  the  following 
year  he  formed  a  partner^ip  with  Mr.  Marshall,  which  was  continued  succeeefully  and  upon 
the  most  intimate  terms  until  the  untimely  death  of  the  latter  from  accidental  shrmting,  July 
4,  1874.  Meanwhile  he  had  declined  the  i)rofessorship  of  mathematics  in  the  scientific  depart- 
ment at  Dartmouth,  prefering  continuance  in  the  profession  to  which  he  was  devotx;d  and  in 
whioli  he  wa.s  winning  succi-ss.  Sul>sc(Hiently  he  was  for  five  years  a  ymrtner  witli  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Jonathan  E.  Sargent,  and,  later,  for  more  than  ten  years,  Frank  S.  Suxvur  was 
associated  with  ^im  in  practict*.  The  several  firms  of  Manhall  &  Chase,  Sargent  &  Chase, 
and  Chase  4c  Streeier,  ranked  among  the  leading  firms  of  central  New  Hampshire,  and  their 
pnctioe  was  extensive.'  April  1,  1891,  Mr.  Chase  ix^camc  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  New  Hampshire,  continuing  t<'n  years,  till  the  establishment  of  the  j>res<'nt  dual 
system,  when  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  liiglver  court  In-nch,  waving  with  distinction  till 
his  retirenK'iit  throiiKli  a^i-  Iinufation,  DrccnilHT  'Js,  1^M»7.  A  li  urnrd  arul  al»lf  lawyer,  a  just 
and  upright  judge,  hiei  contnljution  to  the  jurb*prudence  of  tiie  state  lioj*  Ikh'U  most  Itunurable 
and  suljstantial:  nor  have  his  activities  been  confined  to  the  legal  field.  He  served  for  twenty 
yeara  as  a  member  of  the  Concord  Board  of  Education,  was  three  years  a  trustee  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  has  been  a  trustee  of  Dartmouth  College  sincv  1890,  from  which  institu* 
tion  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.,  in  1879,  and  tliat  of  LL.D.,  in  1898.  He  has 
been  a  trustee  of  the  Merrimack  County  Savings  Bank  and  a  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  wjis  president  in  l.ss.',  St),  lie  was  chainuan  of  the  <  (imraission  of  to 
revise  and  codify  the  laws  of  the  suie,  ssim  for  ntany  years  a  meniln  r  of  the  bar  examining  com* 
mittee,  and  has  held  and  adorned  various  other  jioMtions  .March  18,  1863,  he  married  Miss 
£llai  Sherwood  Abbott.  They  have  one  son,  Arthur  Horace,  librarian  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Stftte  libtaty,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  of  the  claas  of  1888. 
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this  j>roce<Iure  may  have  Imm  h  w-mtinp  in  bnike  over  the  laiiU  ami  continued  during 

taet  and  forasight,  but  they  ktu-w  what  they  many  y«an.   I  would  that  I  might  relate  to 

trantedaadboMlysaidso.  They  found  them-  youtheaufferingiaiidMertfieefl  visited  on  the 

selves  pxrliided  from  MaHsarhiwettti,  t<i  which  little  towiuhii>;  to  tell  of  thp  brave  flccds  done 

they  bad  always  Ruppoeed  themselveM  to  by  the  inhabitants;  to  portray  at  length  the 

belong,  and  they  prayed  that  King  George,  part  performed  by  the  levies     Rumford  at 

taking  compassion  on  their  distress,  would  ttic  tuking  of  Tx)uisburg;  at  Ticonderogia, 

praciotif?ly  annex  them  to  the  sovereignty  Crown  Point  ami  on  The  IMiiins  of  Abraham, 

they  loved  and  respected.  exploitH  and  deeds  whi<*h  are  now  a  part  of 

No  wonder  that  Gov.  Benning  Wentworth  our  eountiy's  history. 
:ui(l  his  rounril  trwik  timbrnpr  !i1  thpconduct         Ant!  thniiijrh  all  thnt  tiark  and  periloUB 

of  the  dwellers  on  the  Merrimack.  time  poor  Kumford,  giving  her  sons  to  tbe 

Rwnford  was  too  loyal  to  the  sttter  colony  common  eaose,  was  punished  as  an  otitcast 

to  satisfy  the  Portsmouth  government;  accord-  by  the  vindictive  oligan^hy  at  Portsmouth, 

ingly  a  drastic  act  was  passed  which  in  effect  Her  people,  notwithFtiin<ling  their  affection 

abolished  the  town  incorporation  of  a  few  for  Massachusetts,  chit-rfuliy  accepted  the 

years  before  by  creating  the  District  of  Rum-  new  government  and  its  laws  and  petitioned 

ford.    This  act  of  1742  subjected  Rumfonl  for  a  New  Hnnipshirc  charter, 
to  taxation  without  representation;  taxes       Those  {letitions  met  with  no  response; 

were  rsaaed  to  support  the  Provincial  Govern-  redress  was  withhelS  and  Rumford  left,  in  a 

ment,  but  the  town  sent  no  member  to  the  measure  to  itself,  inanaged  affairs  prudently, 

assembly.    That  so  fundamental  a  question  grew  strong  and  influential,  yet  from  1749  to 

failed  to  agitate  the  people  and  their  nders  1765,  it  wjis  neither  town  nor  district  recog- 

during  that  period  must  be  attributed  to  the  nized  by  law. 

stress  of  war  and  Indian  hostilities  which       This  singular  situation  vexatious  to  Rum> 

Hon.  John  M.  Mitchell,  associate  ju-stice  of  the  superior  court  of  New  Hampshire,  bom  in 
Plymouth,  N.  H..  Jidy  6,  J849,  died  in  Concord,  March  4,  1913.  H  V  was  the  son  of  John  and 
Honora  (Doherty)  Mitchell,  who  soon  after  his  birth  removed  to  W-rmont,  fmally  locating  in 
the  town  of  Sali  in,  now  a  part  of  D«'rby.  where  John  .\1.  graduat' (I  from  the  town's  famous 
academy.  Ht-  taught  .nthotil  .several  wmters,  and  wa.s  su|)erint<  ti<iiiin  .«<rho(»l  committfe  in 
Salem  two  vears  while  yet  in  his  minority.  Choosing  the  legal  priifcssinii  for  hw  life  work,  ho 
commenced  his  studies  in  the  office  of  Edwanls  &  Dickerman  at  Dexby  and  finished  with 
Harry  and  George  .\.  Hinghum  at  Littleton,  \.  H.,  where  he  commenced  practice,  in  partner- 
tltvm  with  Harry  Bingham  in  1872|  and  where  he  continued  until  his  removal  to  Concord  in 
1881,  entahtiiihing  a  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  snd  commanding  the  close  confidence  of  his 
distinpiishofl  .n-s.«i<-iate  uiih  whom  he  cont ii)iir<i  partnership  relation-  after  hi.'^  removal  to  the 
Capital  Ciiy  \N  hile  in  Littleton  lie  liad  .-^-rved  on  tlie  sch(H)|  liOiirU,  sis.  cliairman  of  the 
boanl  of  M'lei  liiien.  ;intl  as  .-olieiior  of  (Irafton  Couiily  While  gaining  the  highest  rank  at  the 
Uir,  Judge  Mitchell  was  ever  a  public  sipuited  and  [)atriotic  citizen,  taking  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  community  AIkI  state,  and  nu><>ting  in  the  fullest  scnae  all  the  ooligationB of 
life.  He  was  for  nine  yean  a  nuRmher  of  the  Concord  Board  of  Education,  and  for  some  time 
its  president;  represented  Ward  Four,  in  the  legishturp  in  1803,  and  as  a  aelegate  in  the  Coa- 
Htitutional  Convention.H  of  1902  and  1912,  and  was  a  memlM-r  of  the  state  Ixtanl  of  railroad 
commissionen*  frf>m  18S8  to  1891.  He  was  long  a  tnistw  of  the  Ncvs  lluiupshire  State  Hospital 
and  of  the  Maiuan  t  I'lllslmry  Hospital,  ami  tiie  tirst  president  of  the  State  Hotird  of  Cliaritjes 
and  correction^  whicti  h<-  ^sna  iii.Htruinrntal  in  organizing;  wu.s  a  trustee  and  president  of  the 
tx»n  &  Thist  Savings  Bank  and  a  director  uf  the  National  State  Ca[>ital  Bank.  He  had  been 
for  many  years  counsel  of  the  Concord  iiailioad,  and,  later,  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  was 
the  (egnl  adviser  of  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Manchester,  from  the  creation  of  the  diocese,  as  he 
had  i)re\'ioiisly  heen  of  the  bishop  «)f  Portland.  He  received  the  honorary  dedree  of  .\.M.  from 
Darliiiouth  ("<illej;e  in  1SK6.  Politically  he  was  a  Democrat,  tlriii  in  hi.s  convict  ions,  loy.al  to 
his  party.  con.siT\ at ive  in  his  views,  wise  and  saKacmiis  m  rounscl.  He  served  loiii:  on  the 
state  committee,  wius  j)resident  of  the  state  convention  in  IKHS,  Deinocnilic nonnnei  fur  I  nited 
Statee senator  in  190:i,  and  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  in  1004.  Hi.s  appointment 
to  the  superior  court  bench  by  Governor  Quimby,  September  7, 1910,  commanded  the  univcnul 
approval  of  bar  snd  public,  as  one  eminently  fit  to  be'  made,  and  his  Judieial  service  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  characterizetl  him  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  trial  judges  that  the  state  ha* 
known.  Judge  Mitchell  was  united  in  marriage.  Novenil>er  17,  lh74.  with  Julia  C.  Loncrgau 
of  St.  John.'«liiiry,  \'t  ,  wlio  died  DecetiilxT  2s,  1912.  Two  daiiuliiers,  Agiies  and  ManoOi 
survive,  one  daughter  dymg  in  mfaney,  and  a  .son,  Ix-o,  at  the  age  of  three  years. 
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ford  mm  bfiniiely  worm  for  New  Hampshire 

but  we  miuit  not  forgpt  that  New  Hampshire, 
(luring  the  half  centurj'  i»rior  to  the  Hovnln- 
tion,  was  comprised  of  policUians  dwelling  ui 
and  about  Portaiiiouth,  all  friends  or  idatives 
of  the  Rovcmor. 

Relationship  aod  cotumon  interests  wekled 
them  into  an  organiied  and  powerful  com- 
pany unusual  at  that  period.  The  governor 
and  eouneil  dispensed  royal  favors  in  minia- 
ture, appointed  judges,  issued  writs  for  the 
assembly  and  were,  in  fact,  the  source  of  law 
and  the  fountain  head  uf  justiir  To  that 
asaemblage  the  voters  of  Kumford  iu  1750 
made  petition,  prasrinc  to  be  ineorparated 
into  a  township  with  their  rorrncr  boundaries 
and  with  such  rights  and  privileges  as  any  of 
the  towns  in  the  province  possessed,  and 
seiting  forth  in  detail  the  ill  consequences 
arisinR  out  of  n  c<mtimi(Ml  deprivation  f)f 
liberties  common  to  Englishmen.  This  wu* 
the  kind  of  petition  the  governor  and  eouneil 

weiO  hoping  to  soo  nnd  possibly  ex]H'<  f(  (l:  at 
any  rate,  it  proved  i<>  be  the  opimrt unity 
impatiently  desired  by  the  party  .stn^ng  at 

cottit  and  the  Ions  drawn  out  Bow  Contro- 
veny  entered  upon  its  opening  soene. 


The  Rumfoid  petition  was  stopped  on  the 
threshold  by  a  spirited  remonstrance  signed 

by  the  selectmen  of  Bow,  allecitvg  that  the 
bounds  therein  described  convicted  with 
bounds  of  Bow. 

The  Hon-  rhartcr,  granted  by  Xew  Hamp- 
shire in  1727  as  a  protest  agaiost  Massachu- 
setts for  her  Peimyoook  grant,  was  a  euiioaB 
docmnent  framed  for  a  definite  purpose. 

The  two  charters  were  as  unlike  as  possible. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  Pennycook  charter 
and  ttu-  I'onditions  iiu[><>.--ed  upon  the  settlen 

and  we  liavc  seen  tliiTu  ho^titi  tlicir  wilderness 
labors  and  have  noted  the  prosperous  and  well 
ordered  town  they  founded.  Let  us  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  Bow  charter.  I  liavf  sjxjken 
of  the  influential  men  gathcrefl  round  the 
seat  of  government,  wanned  by  official 
favors  and  eager  for  gain.  We  behold  them 
in  this  charter  {grantees  or  ».«  "Admit fed 
.Associates,"  whatever  that  designation  may 
mean,  and  the  eniuneration  of  their  names  is 

to  furiii-li  .'i  roster  of  (lie  ofTir-e-holders  of  the 
IM-riod.  John  Wentworlh  was  lieutenant- 
govenior,  therefore  his  son,  Betming,  after* 
ward«  governor,  hea^led  the  distinguishied 
army  eomprising  the  oligarchy  of  ruien  and 


How,  Katraniel  E.  Mabtiw,  son  of  Th«>philu8  and  Sarah  L.  (Rowell)  Martin,  was^m  in 

Lf)udon.  .\u(nJst  9,  1855.  His  f^itlu  r  w;is  ,i  suhstantial  farmrr  .niul  leading;  eifizen,  promi- 
nent in  town  and  county  alT;iir.s  and  a  graiids^m  of  James  Martin,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  of 
Pembroke  Xatlianiel  K.  lahorod  on  the  old  honie8tead  (which  he  now  owii'^  i  in  }  out  li,  and  tliu« 
established  the  basis  of  the  vigorous  physical  manhood  by  which  he  h:is  alwiiys  Ikh-h  character- 
ised, no  less  than  by  the  acuteiioss  of  his  mental  jxiwers.  Seeking  a  bet  ter  education  than  his 
native  town  afforded,  he  entered  the  Concord  High  School,  graduating  in  1876,  and  immi^ 
diat«>ly  entmd  thi>  office  of  Sargent  &  Chase  as  a  student  at  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Aug- 
ust 14.  ISITO,  ;ind  immediately  commenced  practice  in  Coneurd  wliere  In  Im.s  sinee  continue, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  Ijcing  aw*oriuted  with  DcWitt  C  llnw(\  the  linn  !>avin^  a  reputation 
for  ability  and  success  n-cond  to  none,  ludeetl  it  is  sale  tn  say  lli.'U  no  lawyi-r  in  tiie  county 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  luus  won  greater  success  as  a  jury  law\  i  r  timn  JSathaniel  l2. 
Martin,  and  the  name  of  hitv^inn  apiM>ars  oftener  OB.  the  docket  tluin  imy  orheiv  Fblitied|jr 
Mr.  Martin  ii|  a  staunch  Donocrat,  though  by  no  means  a  politician  in  the  ordingaiy  smse.  aa 
has  sOTved  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  City  Committee,  as  secretary  and  chafarman  of 
the  State  0>mmitte<',  and  was  a  delegate  in  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  St  T.ouis 
in  1<)01.  In  November,  IHHtj,  he  was  elected  solicitor  of  .Merrimack  County.  an«l  during  his 
term  of  otiiec  made  the  only  ilemnn.st ration,  known  in  the  state,  of  thefiu  t  i  li:it  the  prohibitory 
law  could  bt;  elTc'ctively  enforetd.  In  Novemljor,  1S(>H,  he  was  cha«n  mayor  of  C'onc«»ra, 
and,  during  his  two  years'  term  gave  the  nity  a  good  bu.siness  administnition,  though  accom«> 
l^ifdung  lew  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  not  Immmi  liarapered  by  an  advers(>  partisan 
inajority  in  the  councils,  more  intoit  upon  making  party  capital  than  promoting  the  pubUe 
wellfare.  He  was  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  const  it  utioiml  convention  of  1912,  and  at 
the  last  election,  as  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  from  the  Concord 
district,  and  w;i.s  one  of  the  most  eHi<  ient  antj  in1hienii;d  mcinlH  rs  <if  that  bitdy  at  recent 
session.  Mr.  Martin  was  one  uf  the  iiK«»r|x»nit<»rs  of  the  <J<incord  Building  and  l^oan  Asso- 
ciation and  treasurer  from  its  incorporation.  He  has  also  l)een  extensively  engaged  in  lum- 
buing  operations  in  association  with  others,  and  owns,  aside  from  the  old  home  farm,  many 
oens  of  timber  land.  He  has  always  be4>n  a  lover  of  fine  horses  and  dogs,  and  of  the  former 
has  owned  many  high-class  specimens.  He  is  a  member  of  Concord  Lodge,  I.  O.  O,  F.,  and 
Canton  Wildey,  Patri^rdi,  Militant.  March  27,  1902,  be  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mrs. 
lennie  P.  Oundbaia)  Lawrence,  who  died  a  few  years  since. 
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law  makers.   Not  a  home  maker  nOT  *  pioCMCr 

Bettler  is  foiiiul  in  that  list  of  namen  and  the 
reason  is  apjwrent.  The  Bow  charter  wa«  a« 
bread  east  upon  the  waten  of  chaaee  and 
aperul.ition.  It  whs  ;iti  official  atirliDr  to 
hold  against  the  future  when  the  boundary 
between  BfaaMebdsetta  and  K«w  Hampdiire 
ahould  be  finall)-  ^tablbhed. 

The  oligarch}-  was  a  wi»e  and  pntiont  body, 
the  prototype  of  the  later  day  "Ring." 
Jethro  Bam  existed  ionc  before  Conuton. 
How  fffprtive  and  «lanKerous  the  Bow  charter 
might  become  in  the  bauds  of  designing  men 
may  byeeen  by  tracing  its  boundanea  which, 
in  fact,  enclosed  practi«-ally  the  entire  tract 
already  granted  to  Pennycook. 

But  Bow  attracted  no  settlers,  or  very  few, 
while  the  Pennycook  people  went  to  work 
in  good  fiinh  so  that  in  1733  there  were  eighty 
families  with  meeting-house  and  school  and 
completed  roadways.  In  the  meanwhile 
a  complacent  Condition  of  mind  prevailed  in 
Portemouth. 

Benning  Wentworth  in  1750  had  been 
8i»vetnor  ten  years  and  w>ts  in  the  fuUneaB  of 
hia  |K>wer  surmiiiiili^il  by  willing  a8.sociate« 
and  iuHuential  trieiuis  when  the  so-called 


Bow  selectmen  appeared  to  oppose  the  peti<* 

tion  of  Rumford. 

The  procedure  had  been  carefully  planned 
by  the  ehiimanta. 

To  grant  the  petition  would  he  U>  recognize 
and  affirm  the  corporate  entity  of  Kumford 
and  that  would  be  fatal  to  the  scheme  of 
self  enrichment  so  dear  to  the  governor  and 
his  official  family.  The  Bow  rl.Timnnti*  never 
had  actual  seizin  other  tliuii  tlte  illusory 
averment  that  they  had  constructive  posses- 
sion of  which  they  liad  lu-cn  dUsciziMl  l)y  the 
Rumford  settlers  for  a  period  of  twenty-three 
yea».  Audacity  and  effronteiy  under  the 
gtiise  of  law  were  enjoying  a  field  day  at  the 
provincial  capital. 

To  weary  you  with  reciting  the  many  suits 
broUi^t  against  the  Rumford  fanners  is  not 
my  piirj>os(v  Lititialinn  nfver  refvcd  until 
King  (ieorge  the  'I'hird  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
years  interposed  his  royal  decree  bringing 
relief  to  I  hp  !i.ar:X'<>r  (l  drfr  ndants.  Suit  fol- 
lowed suit,  appeal  followed  appeal,  costs 
begot  eoets,  the  result  was  idways  the  samie 
for  the  superior  jtidges  agreed  with  the  infe-> 

tiMr  jii'l(rp«  on  nl!  diKptttcfl  qMe«t i<»fTH.  The 
hgurc  1)1  Jualioe  gruci)i(i;  tiie  court  riHims  of 


Hov.  .TvMEft  0.  Lykord,  cliairnian  (»f  the  Coiiiriiil t4'f  nn  ly<"i;is':itivt>  Reunion,  to  whose 
stronc  and  ar-tive  interest  the  juiHuriHi  bucceas  of  tliat  bnincli  of  Uie  ,\nnivcrsj»ry  C<.4«- brat  ion  is 
liir)j»  ly  due.  i-  a  nat  ive  of  Ho.ston,  MiiAs.,  lK>m  June  2S,  IH-Vi,  but  n'inoved  to  Canterbury  in  this 
state  in  early  life,  where  hi.'<  childhood  and  youth  were  ])a.'<sed.  He  was  e<lucated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Tilton  Seminary,  studied  law  and  w.'is  admit  ted  to  the  bar,  but  entered  journaltsm 
and  political  life^  in  which  he  has  been  active  and  conspicuous.  His  work  as  a  newqianer 
editor  and  correspondent  has  bcpn  extensive  and  varied,  out  never  attract  ing  wider  attentkm 

tlian  during  his  rcfi'nt  xTvicc  as  p<^ilitirnl  rditor  of  the  XiK-ilroi  Telegraph.  He  wius  a  «lelegatc 
from  the  town  of  CitaU'ibury  in  tin  CKnst  if  ut  ional  ( 'on\  t-niiuu  ul  1876,  but  since  that  time  has 
been  a  resident  of  Conconl  and  has  n  jin  si  lUrd  \\  .ud  I  nur  in  the  leftislaturi-  of  lsii;i,  189.5  and 
1897,  as  well  as  in  that  of  191.'),  and  m  the  Con.stitution:il  Conventions  of  1902  and  1912.  In 
the  bgtslalure  he  has  always  Ix-cn  an  industrious  and  influential  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  a  RcpuWican  leader  in  debate  and  in  parliamentary  manaseroent,  for  which  he  has 
marked  latitude.  He  was  chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Bank  Conunissionent 
from  188/  to  189.5,  and  to  his  efficient  6er\'ice  in  th.it  capticity  he  owes  his  appnintnu  nt  hy 
Governor  Spaulding  to  a  similar  position  at  the  head  of  th<'  present  n'oruaiu/cd  <  oininisj-iun. 
His  interest  in  savings  bank  afTair-  lias  lia-u  di-fp  and  stroma  and.  mrin-  than  atiy  oiIht  inati, 
has  he  influenced  legislnfion  to  piuiiioie  the  advantnRi  of  di  p< i^itors.  He  was  auditor  of  tin' 
city  of  Concord  from  isim  to  1S98,  and  I'nitcd States  Naval  Oflicer  of  Customs  at  the  port  of 
Boetoo  from  1898  till  1913.  For  the  last  two  mars  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  Concord 
Board  of  Trade.  •  He  has  bef>n  prominent  in  the  direction  of  Republican  party  management  for 
many  years,  and  was  particularly  active  in  tlic  last  campaign.  He  has  spoken  extensively  on 
the  stump  for  his  part}'  for  many  years,  and  has  eiven  many  lectures  and  addresses  lx*fore 
various  oiganizations.  and  as  a  wruer  lias  lioni"  .>n[»erior  work  aside  from  that  in  the  news- 
paper field,  as  evidenced  by  work  on  the  '  Couioid  City  History,"  the  "  i.ifc  and  Times  of 
Edward  H.  Rollins."  and  the  "History  of  Canterbury."  '  In  .social  life  he  i<  always  an  attrac- 
tion. He  liolds  jneniK»or8hip  in  the  Wonolancet  Club  of  Concord,  the  Algonquin  and  City 
clubs  of  Bositoii  and  the  r>err>'held  Club  of  Manchester,  as  also  in  Capital  Grange  and  the 
Concord  Board  of  Trade.  He'united  in  marriaRc  May  2,  1882,  with  Susan  Ayer,  daughter  of 
the  late  William  P.  Hill,  and  granddaughti>r  of  (lovt-rnor  Isaac  Hill,  for  whose  wife  she  was 
ramc<l.  Thfv  havt-  h.id  iIuih'  rhildren,  two  daunhifiTs  and  a  son,  of  whom  onl\-  tlic  son, 
Richard,  survivi-s.  He  luted  for  college  at  Tilton  Si->rainary  and  the  cek'brated  Stone  School 
in  Boeton,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  freshman  clasa  at  Harvard. 
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that  era,  if  any  there  were,  had  dropped  her 
scales  and  her  eyes  needed  no  bandage. 

Even  the  butorian  of  Bow  remarks: 
"Impartinl  trials  wrrp  impossible  in  New 
Hampshire  courts,  a»  judg^  juries,  councU- 
lon,  and  aU  were  in  the  intemts  of  the  pro- 
prietors  of  Bow."  But  the  iron  courage  of  the 
men  who  had  made  the  wildcmeea  a  place  of 
contended  homes,  who  had  scouted  the  woods 
and  fou^t  Bavages,  weakened  not  a  drop  of 
blixxl:  they  took  pmmpt  nnd  rrsolntf  ariioii 
All  unconsciously  what  they  did  then  was 
the  prehide  to  what  they  did  not  many  yean 
later  when  they  heard  the  tidings  of  Gonoocd 
ami  Lexington. 

That  kheir  adyeraary  was  in  fact  the  Royal 
GoTemment  at  Portsmouth  made  no  differ- 
ence, they  understood  who  the  real  plaint  ilTs 
were.  They  realized,  also,  that  the  contest 
was  one  ol  inherent  i^t  afpunst  official 
Bprruliilioii  and  sordid  self  srrkinp.  Firm 
of  purpose,  scorning  compromise,  they  deter- 
mined to  defend  their  titles  and  their  firesides; 
consequently  they  assembled  as  free  men  in 
their  meeting-house  and  unanimously  voted 
thai  they  would  pay  the  coat  of  the  suit  then 
pending,  and,  ftulher,  that  they  would  meet 
tlie  chaises  of  supporting  the  just  right  and 


cluiin  (if  any  of  the  Kniiitc^  agaiast  any  pei^ 
son  ur  persons  thai  bhuultl  iresiHtMii  upon  any 
of  the  eaid  lands  or  that  shall  bring  a  writ 
for  the  recovery  of  tlio  ;ifi>n  >:Tid  lands.  And 
they  added  this  wise  proviso:  that  the  person 
BO  sued  shall  pursue  and  defend  his  rights 
agreeable  to  the  orders  of  the  jieople  of  Rum- 
ford.  Thus  they  made  the  whole  subject  a 
matter  of  public  concern.  They  raiflcd  money 
by  selling  the  common  land  and  by  pledging 
their  individual  credit,  yet  suit  and  rc\iew 
suit  and  appeal  went  uuifurmly  against  them. 

Owing  to  the  limited  damages  claimed  ia 
each  suit  :m  appeal  to  London  was  prevented. 
That  the  king  and  council  would  ignore  pro- 
vincial technicalities  and  rules  of  court  and 

* 

open  the  whole  question  to  argument  was 
confidontly  holievrd,  but  in  what  manner 
could  the  matter  be  scut  across  the  .Atlantic? 

How  might  the  king  be  invoked?  Happily 
some  Humfori!  mini,  |)n>sihly  Par>-i>ii  Walkor, 
auggeated  that  the  right  of  a  Britiiih  subject 
to  petition  the  sovereign  for  redress  of  grieve 
ances  was  a  fundamental  iirinriple  of  thft 
Englifh  Ctmstitution,  which  had  Ih^pp  exer- 
cised fnim  ver>'  early  times,  and  ihat  it 
seemed  to  meet  the  obstacle  impoeed  by  a 
denial  of  legal  appeal.   The  broad-minded 


Uexby  Harriro.n  Metcalf,  chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Anniversarv  Exercises,  was  bom  in  Newport,  N .  H.,  April  7, 184 1 ,  and  reared  to  farni  life;  edu- 
eated  in  public  and  private  schools.  Mt.  Caesar  Seminary,  Swanzoy,  and  the  Law  Deportment 
of  tho  riiivei>it\  <ir  Michigan,  graduating  LL.  H  .  in  lS(w.  He  continue<l  the  study  of  law  with 
Hon.  E«iinund  liurke  of  Newport,  ami  wiis  admitt^Hi  to  the  Imr,  Augu.xt.  lS(Mi.  He  eiileri'd 
journalism  the  next  v<*ar  and  continued  therein,  editing  the  Wirt,  .\ti)'u>tn>n  Heinililir  at  Little- 
ton three  years,  the  Concord  Feovlc  four  ycan<;  State  /Vets  at  Dover  five  yean^,  Mnnrhenter  Daily 
Union  two  ycirs,  ufxm  its  estaDliHhmenl  as  a  morning  |»ip<>r,  and  Peitplf  and  Patriol  eleven 
jeaxs.  He  was  for  twelve  yean  editorial  writer  for  the  Porbmumth  Tinted,  and  five  yean  for 
the  Chethire  RepuhUtan,  at  Keene,  snd  was  long  New  Hampshire  eonespondent  of  the  Boaton 
Pout  and  the  AVir  Yorh  M'-ir/'/.  fltnil'l  and  Timet.  In  1S77  lie  establiltsd  the  Granile 
Mnnthlij.  in  Dover,  and  is  now  its  e<lit<n  and  propriet^ir.  Politu  ully  he  is  and  ulw.ays  luus  b<"eu 
a  I  K'lniicral .  He  was  s»'eretary  of  (lie  Deinwnil  ic  Slate  Conmittw  in  lH(W)-7():  i  di'leuate  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convt-ntion  in  St.  Louis  in  IS76;  several  timo>  chairman  of  the 
Coneord  Democmtic  City  Committee,  and  prrsident  of  the  State  Convention  in  May.  1900. 
He  has  been  his  party's  candidate  for  mayor,  Mate  aenator,  secretary  of  state  and  member  of 
(X)ngrees,  aikl  was  apiwinted  editor  of  Early  Province  and  State  Papers  (Btate  Historian)  by 
Governor  Felker,  nf)t)n  the  death  of  Hon.  A.  S.  nat<'liellor  of  Littleton,  in  1913.  .Xhvays  a 
friend  of  agricultiin'.  lie  was  a  charter  menilx-r  of  (^^pital  Grange  of  Concord,  of  which  he  is  a 
past  master  and  le<'turer,  a  charter  mernher  (jf  Merrimack  Couiii\"  I'oinoiia  Clrange  and  el(■^■en 
tunes  lu  let-lun-r.  anil  wjis  iiM  turer  of  the  New  Hampshin-  State  (irange  from  1S97  to  190:1. 
He  is  a  charter  memlx»r  of  Granite  St^te  Coimcil,  II.  .\.,  and  i.s  a  pant  reg<'nt,  pa.si  deputy 
supreme  regent,  and  Chairman  of  the  Grand  Council'^  Commit  tei>  on  Laws.  He  is  a  member 
the  New  Hampshiiv  Historical  hkvciet  v  and  of  the  New  Hampshire  Society,  Sons  of  the  .Vmericaa 
Revolution,  serving  as  historian,  ancl  member  of  the  board  of  managers.  He  was  for  fifteen 
years  secretary'  of  the  Conceird  Board  of  Tra<le,  and  i«  now,  and  has  been  for  seven  years 
serrctary  of  thi  \  \  Hani]>sliire  Board  of  Trade,  and  is,  al-so.  presi«lent  of  the  New  Il.impslure 
Old  Home  Week  A.ssoeiatiuu.  In  religi(m  he  i.s  a  Universali.st  and  vic<!-pre.sident  ami  anaiUjj" 
of  the  executive  boartl  of  the  Universalist  State  Conventi<m.  He  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  A.  M.,  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1913.  December  L8,  lH&i.  he  married  Mary  Janc  Jaduwa 
of  Littleton.  They  have  two  sons,  Har^  Bingham  and  Edmund  Burke,  and  a  dau^ter, 
Laura  I^ucia,  wife  of  Harlan  C.  Peanon  of  Concord. 
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miniflter,  the  man  nf  affairs,  shrewd,  tetia- 
«iouB  and  withal  concilitory,  had  found  the 
way  and  was  wiUing  and  ready  to  tead.  The 
inhabitantfl  to  a  man  were  as  one;  no  dia- 
BPntin);  or  uncertain  voire  wa.«  hcanl  No 
event  in  all  our  auiuiki  coiiitmn^i  witli  (hat 
wngiilar  nuBaion  to  the  Britidi  court.  Ab  we 
view  that  net  of  the  inhabitants  \vr  arc  ovor- 
come  with  mingled  wonder  and  adimration. 
That  a  little  oommunity  on  the  fnmtier  of 
■war-ridden  New  Hampshire  should  pause  in 
the  midst  of  alann.s  and  assemblp  in  town- 
meeting  and  vote  to  ask  the  king  tu  listen 
to  their  sad  story  and  to  give  them  relief 
seems  inerrdililf.' 

Money  was  scarce,  yet  somehow  money 
was  fdKheoming;  courage,  perhaps,  was  a 
coinage  acceptable  at  Lcmdon  an  l  isf  imatod 
at  iU  full  value..  Be  that  an  it  may.  Mr. 
Walker  aeairted  by  Colonel  Rolfe.  Rumford'e 
first  cittieo,  sat  down  to  prepare  the  royal 
l>etitioti  ii^>on  which  dr-pend'vl  iiitort*^».«  ho 
mometiUtus.  Bringing  to  his  task  a  liberal 
edueatioD,  a  oogeney  of  reasoning  and  clear- 
ness of  mind.  Parson  Walker  rdiuposiMl  a 
•document  remarkable  for  strength  and  per- 
sttssum  and  worthy  in  all  respects  to  be  pce- 
aerved  among  the  state's  most  precious  ar> 
chives. 

Briefly  was  act  forth  liie  b^ginnmg  of  the 
settlement  and  ita  development,  the  Indian 

troiihlef!,  the  los«  nf  lives,  the  exacliiiK  enst, 
the  toil  and  law-abiding  traits  of  the  popula- 


tion, which  at  that  time  oroupied  about  eighty 
dwelliugB  with  many  cleared  and  cultivated 
farms.  Following  came  an  aeeurate  account 
of  the  boumlary  disputes  arising  from  the  Bow 
and  the  Fcnacook  charters,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate litigation  connecte<l  with  them  which 
the  minister  describeti  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

PniminR  out  that  th^  Row  charter  was 
posterior  to  that  of  Penacook  and  that  during 
the  Isst  twenty  years  but  few  families  had 
settled  there,  the  proprietors  instead  of  im- 
proving the  land  preferred  the  easier  method 
of  forcing  the  Rumfonl  men  out  of  their 
hard-won  poasesaions  and  t  hereby  gain  wealth 
at  aiiother'»<  expense.  This  put  into  vigorous 
phrase  would  certainly  merit  royal  attention 
and  it  did,  undoubtedly,  exert  an  influence. 
'•But  your  ijotitioners'  greatest  misfortime  is 
that  they  cannot  have  a  fair,  impartial  trial, 
for  that  the  governor  and  most  of  the  council 
are  proprietOfS  of  Bow,  and  by  t  hem  not  only 
the  jridROs  art*  appoitited,  Imt  also  the  officers 
that  empanel  the  jury."  The  taking  from 
Rumford  of  her  town  privileges,  the  denial 
of  reprcMMilatinii  ami  the  levyitit^  of  ]irnvinre 
taxes  were  touched  upon,  and  the  jwiilion 
closed  with  an  appeal  to  His  Mujetity,  the 
common  Father  of  His  subjects,  that  he 
shniild  hear  and  determine  the  cauw  by 
oriienrig  a  tuir  trial  and  cutting  off  the  ever 
multiplying  expenses  incident  to  so  many 
vexatious  suits  at  law.  \ 

.Armed  in  a  rigbteouii  cauae,  Timothy 


Col  Lys.wder  H.  Carroll  was  born  in  Croydon,  X.  11..  Oeidher  s.  is.l."),  rereivinn  Itis 
education  at  the  district  sehools  of  Coniish.  At  the  age  of  seveiitwn  lie  engaged  with  Frank 
Robbiiis  of  Sutton,  as  driver  and  salesman  on  a  stove  team,  traversing  the  surrounding  OOUntfy. 
When  he  attained  his  majority  he  purchased  Mr.  Robbins'  business  and  carried  it  on  success* 
fully  tmttl  1865,  when  he  removed  to  Concord  where  he  engaged  in  the  stove  and  hardware 
business  tinder  Hie  firm  name  of  f'arrol!  \'  Stime  For  -i\  y<';vrs  he  handled  a  very  successful 
busines-t  an<l  then  jmn'hased  ami  coiiiiucti'd  for-  a  duzeu  »>l  years  the  famous  dining  room  of 
Piper  it  H:L-<kiiis,  whose  eui-,jn<'  was  famous  thronk:i>out  the  state,  In  ls7r>  7ti  he  was  colonel 
on  the  staiT  of  (iovernor  Cheney,  which  represented  New  Hani|)shire  at  the  eentemiial  celebra- 
tion at  Philadelphia  on  the  opening  and  New  Hamjxshire  days.  The  colonel  was  chosen  Ui  bear 
the  vote  of  the  New  Hampshire  presidential  electorB  to  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  election 
■of  President  Ha\  es.  and  m  1877  and  1878  he  was  cngi^ied  in  tlie  United  Statot  Mail  Service 
as  the  trnn  f.  I  menl  at  the  Coneord  depot.  In  I'^iTO  Pre^idenf  Il.iyes  appointed  Colonel  Car- 
roll po9tni!t>i(r  of  Coin'ord  and  President  Arthur  f.avored  i:un  with  a  reapiwintment.  During 
his  second  admini.'-tration  he  inaunur.it t-d  Concord's  pre-i  nt  free  di  livery  system  and  Sunday 
mail.  He  was  next  associated  with  the  banking  house  of  E.  M.  Rollins  &  Sons  Company  aa 
salesman,  stockholder  and  director  until  ISBS,  when  the  financial  panic  and  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  diaskt  from  road  work.  He  represented  Ward  Six,  Concord,  in  the  genend  court  in 
1806-96  and  from  1899  to  1911  was  hdmr  commissioner  for  this  state.  Colonel  Carroll  haa 
alw-a.-s  been  iiitere.«frd  in  rharitahle  work  and  has  probably  raised  more  m'.ncy  for  this  purpose 
than  any  other  jicn^oj*  m  the  eity  He  wm.**  promuienily  connected  with  the  movement  to 
establish  Concord  B  first  shoe  factory  ami  witli  Osi  ar  I'ltuKni  raise<l  sufficient  money  to  in- 
sure its  location  here.  .Vnnthcr  instaie  e  of  his  benevolence  was  the  raising  of  $39,(XX)  from  a 
110.000  donation  for  the  erei  tion  of  (he  Concord  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  is  a  Mason  and  a  KniKht 
Temnter,  and  in  politics  a  Republican,  having  been  prominent  in  that  party  since  185&,  and  a 
aeailMr  of  the  S^te  Committee  for  over  thirty  years. 
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Walker,  the  minister  in  a  double  sense,  sailed 
for  London  late  in  1 753.  The  six  weeks'  voyage 
was  tedious,  no  doubt,  and  lie  gladly  welcomed 
the  old  countrj-and  itflcapitol.  where,  present- 
ing his  letters  of  introdurtion.  he  consulted 
with  friendn  and  began  his  mission. 

The  shrewd  Yankee  minister,  recogtiizing 
the  fart  that  a  good  cause  needed  a  g04xl  advo- 
cate, retained  Sir  William  Murray  as  his 


ante  ripened  into  close  and  lasting  friendship. 
A  remarkable  and  interesting  coincidence  of 
dat«s  marked  the  lives  of  the  two  men.  Both 
were  born  in  1705,  and  Sir  William  was  called 
to  the  bar  the  same  year,  the  same  month  and 
almost  the  same  day  that  the  minister  had 
been  ordained  in  the  log  meeting-house  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  Such  men  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  manv  traits  in  common 


St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  Pleaaant  Street  Baptist  Church 


counsel.  Fortunate,  indee<l.  was  that  choice. 
Sir  William  was,  in  1753,  solicitor-general  and 
a  year  later  he  bwaine  attorney-general.  A 
leader  of  the  bar,  preeminent  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  orator 
second  only  to  Willijim  Pitt. 

By  what  channel  of  intercourse  Mr.  Walker 
met  the  great  lawyer,  we  do  not  know,  but 
we  do  know  how  that  profettsional  acquaint- 


and  many  subjects  of  mutual  conversation. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  Port.sniouth  proprietors 
of  Bow  had  not  been  idle  or  indifferent;  they 
had  eiigage<I  counsel  and  supplied  them  with 
arguments  against  allowing  the  Kumford 
appeal  to  the  king. 

But  all  to  no  result  for  Sir  William  per- 
suaded the  committee  of  the  king's  council  to 
hear  the  case  in  Octot)er,  1754. 


The  "Old  Nohth  Chcrch,"  or  meeting-house  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  in 
Concord,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  occurrences  of  great  historic  interest.  Here,  in  1778,  a 
convention  was  held  "To  form  a  jiermanent  plan  of  government  for  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire." In  178*2,  the  first  time  the  legislature  met  in  Concord,  it  assembled  in  this  house,  on 
March  13,  followed  by  the  meeting  of  fifteen  sessions  of  the  general  court.  Here,  in  1784, 
the  new  State  Const ittition  wiu*  forintnl  and  adopted.  In  June,  1788.  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  here  ratified,  New  Hampshire  being,  by  this  action,  the  ninth  state — the  number  required 
to  make  the  union  possible.  In  1791-<.)2,  a  convention  met  to  revise  the  State  Constitution. 
From  1784  to  18^11,  thirty-nine  times,  the  legislature  marched  in  formal  procession  to  this 
church  to  hear  the  annual  election  sermon.  From  I7ti5  to  1790,  twenty-five  years,  all  Concord 
town  meetings  were  held  here.  On  July  20,  1817.  James  Munroe,  president  of  the  United  States, 
attended  Sabbath  service  in  this  church.  Thursday,  June  5,  1845,  here  wjis  held  the  great 
debale  between  Hon.  John  P.  Hale  and  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce  on  the  subject  of  slaver)'. 
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Parson  Walker  sailed  for  home,  remaining 
ur\til  the  late  summer  of  that  year  when  he 
journeyed  a^ain  to  London  prepared  for  the 
hearing.    But  the  usual  procrastination  and 


in  the  new  world  to  the  victorious  Briton. 
Portsmouth  law  suits  slumbered  for  a  while 
hut  no  sooner  was  (>eare  in  sight  than  a  new 
ai'tion  was  l)ogun.    Again  we  follow  its  pre- 


delay  incident  to  English  k?gal  procedure  of     destined  couree  in  the  |)rovincial  courts  end- 


New  Hamp»hlre  State  Library 


the  periotl  postponetl  the  rase  until  June, 
1755,  when  the  king  and  council  made  their 
decision  to  the  effect  that  the  judgment  of 
the  superior  court  in  favor  of  the  proprietors 
of  Bow  be  reversed.  Like  the  imperial 
ambassadors  of  our  own   time,  Minister 


ing  with  the  inevitable  judgment  for  Bow, 
but  the  amount  then  in  controversy  permitted 
an  appeal  to  the  king  in  council,  so  we  behold 
the  resolute  parson,  armed  with  the  mandate 
of  his  people,  setting  out  on  his  third  journey 
to  England. 


Railroad  Station 


Walker  might  have  exclaimed,  as  he  met  his 
townsmen,  "1  have  ret ume<l  'with  peace  and 
honor.'  "  Now  broke  over  New  Englantl  the 
French  and  Indian  War  destined  to  rage  until 
the  day  when  France  surrendered  her  empire 


On  reaching  London  he  found  that  his  good 
friend,  .Murray,  has  been  api)ointed  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Mansfield,  or  Lord  -Mansfield  as  the 
worl<l  knows  him. 
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But  this  high  office,  while  ending  the  f«)rmer 
relations  of  cHcnt  and  attorney,  did  not  pre- 
veni  the  chief  justice  from  rendering  further 
aid  to  the  cause  of  Runifonl,  for  hy  a  j)rovi- 
sion  of  law,  or  of  time  honored  custom,  the 


Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Walsingham.  We  shall  never 
cease  to  regret  that  Mr.  Walker  kept  no 
diary  during  those  years,  for  if  he  did  keep 
one  no  traces  of  it  can  be  discovered,  but  he 


Reaidence  of  Dr.  George  M.  Kimball 
One  of  CuDcord'a  ijubtUotial  MotJern  Uoidenoes 


chief  justice  became  a  niembcr  of  the  priv>* 
council  before  which  American  appeals  were 
heard.  Acconlingly  we  fuxl  Lord  MuntsfieM 
taking  a  ver>'  prominent  part  in  the  cause 


did  wTite  a  few  letters  to  his  friends  and 
among  thetn  one  to  his  townsman,  Col.  Ben- 
jamin Itolfe,  describing  the  hearing  before  the 
council.    It  ap|M>ared  that  Lord  Mansfield 


Reaidence  of  T)r.  Orlando  B.  Douitlas 
A  Typical  .Modem  Home,  Auburn  !:>treet 


Parson  Walker  had  so  much  at  heart.  It  i.s 
interesting  to  note  that  fortune  had  :igain 
served  Mr.  Walker  well  in  the  <"hoice  of  hi-s 
new  counsel  who  was  Willijim  De  drey,  a 
leader  of  the  bar  ami  .subsequently  Lord 


checkeil  irrelevimce  !Uid  discursiveness  with 
a  heavy  hand  aiul  narrowed  the  issues  mate- 
rially, finally  Haying  that  there  were  but  two 
|K)iiits  worth  in.sisling  u|>on;  one,  the  false 
laying  out  of  Bow;  the  other,  the  decree  of 
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King  George  the  Second  respe<'ting  private 
rights.  These  points  he  disciiswHl  with  clear- 
ness and  cogency  (le<'ljiring  that  a  man's 
|K)ssesfiion  should  \h:  his  title  and  that  private 
property  should  be  protecte<l;  that  it  is  not 
the  same  as  private  possesMion,  but  meant 
more  considering  tin-  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case.  Other  views  were,  no  doubt, 
expreasetl  with  argiunents  for  and  against 
the  appellants  for  the  hearing  was  exhaustive 
and  prolongtfl.  However,  on  De<*ember  17, 
1762,  the  Right  Honorable,  the  Ixirds  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  ff)r  heju-ing  apjM'aLs 
from  the  phuitations  rendered  their  rejMjrt 
to  the  king  in  council  confirming  the  conten- 


iwsociates,  having  testetl  the  mettle  of  Parson 
Walker  and  his  flo<'k,  no  longer  invoked  their 
judg(*s  to  assist  in  robbing  the  sturdy  inhab- 
itants on  the  Merrimack. 

The  |x»ople  of  Rumford  had  won  the  long 
an<i  costly  contest  in  the  final  court  of  law, 
but  they  were  left  without  town  rights  and 
local  government,  victims  of  the  malevolent 
dLs]X)sition  of  their  opponents.  Fortunately 
a  people  who  had  gone  t  hrough  unexampled 
perils  and  had  exi)erience<l  such  vicissitudes 
had  learned  the  le«son  of  restraint  and  pa- 
tience jis  few  among  New  England  communi- 
ties had  ever  learned  it.  There  were  giants 
in  the  earth  in  those  days  and  they  grew 


UnltMJ  StatM  Govarnment  Building 


tion  of  Rimiford  by  reversing  the  judgments 
of  the  New  Hampshire  courts.  A  few  days 
later  the  king  with  the  wlvice  of  his  council 
formally  approved  and  confirmed  the  report 
and  ordered  that  "the  appellants  be  restored 
to  what  they  may  have  lost  by  means  of  the 
said  judgments,  whereof  the  Governor  or 
Commander-in-Chief  of  his  Majesty's  Prov- 
ince of  New  Hampshire,  for  the  time  being, 
and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  are  to 
take  notice  and  govern  themselves  acconl- 
ingly."  The  Portsmouth  oligarchy,  humbled 
beyond  repair  in  the  court  of  last  resort,  was 
not  without  power  to  vex  and  worry  the 
people  of  Rumford  with  taxes  and  claims 
during  the  years  following  the  decree  of  17G2. 
But  Governor  Wentworth  and  his  speculative 


strong  by  touching  the  mother  earth.  De- 
voutly believing  in  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause,  firm  in  faith,  uiunhakene^I  in  courage,  the 
founders  of  the  town  bide<l  their  lime.  Their 
prayers  for  redre.ss,  however  repugnant  to  the 
governor  and  council,  could  not  be  denied  in- 
definitely, accordingly  a  change  came  over  the 
stubl>orn  spirits  in  Port.smouth.  Stubborn  ia 
the  word  to  exjilain  the  official  mind  in  its  treat- 
ment of  Rumford,  and  the  ministry  at  London, 
not  insensible  to  the  anomalous  condition  in 
New  Hampshire,  were  considering  the  desira- 
bility of  removing  Benning  Wentworth  from 
office.  After  fifteen  years  of  injustice  and 
oppression.  Parson  Walker,  in  April,  1764, 
presented  the  last  of  the  long  series  of  similar 
petitions  to  the  governor  and  council. 
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D^puihiig  of  fiiir  and  equitable  Ircatmeot, 
the  petttumers  pruyed  that  Hig  ExceUency 
would  even  renew  the  District  Aot.  although- 
they  unanimously  prcfern  il  a  town  charter 
with  definite  privileges  and  liberties.  ^Vny- 
thing  other  than  the  exyitinK  oDco^tatnty 
would  satisfy  fhcrn.  A  month  later  the  house 
of  representatives  pas^d  a  spiteful  act  of 
incorporation. 

I'hat  was  the  Parthifut  shot  discharged  by 
the  revengeful  government.  Beaton  in  the 
contest  before  the  king  there  remained  one 
more  weapon  in  the  armory  of  the  oligaiehy, 
the  arrow  poifoncrl  with  hTimilintion. 

The  governor  and  council  saw  their  opiwr- 
tunity  and  made  the  most  of  it.  They 
avenged  (t  ■  ;  Ives  and  wounde<i  Rumford, 
88  they  tlumglil,  and  were  happy.  Ijistcn  to 
the  method  whereby  the  province  sought  to 
punish  the  free  anti  well-onlered  i)eoplo  who 
had  durcd  fn  resist  oppn'ssiun  and  demand 
fair  treatment.  The  hoiute  answered  Mr. 
WaUcer'a  p»yer  with  thia  tnadeni  enactment, 
to  wit,  ".\n  Act  for  the  setting  off  of  a  ))art 
of  the  Town  of  Bow,  together  with  some  limds 
adjoining  thereto,  with  the  inhabitants 
thereon,  and  making  them  a  Parish  by  the 
name  of  ffinrord,  investing  them  with  such 
privileges  ant)  immunities  as  Towns  m  this 
Ftorinee  have  and  do  enjoy." 

This  n(  t  (if  iiKorporation  was  agreed  to  by 
the  council  and  consented  to  by  the  governor, 
June  7,  17&5,  one  hundred  and  fifty  yean  ago 
thii  day.  In  the  eye  of  law,  Concord 
waa  merriy  a  parish  in  Bow,  but  that  fiction 


soon  disappeared;  yet  not  until  after  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  was  the  wrong  made  right 
by  the  state  legisUture  of  1784. 

Since  the  bppinninc  wc  have  had  three 
names,  Penacook  of  Indian  meaning,  Rum- 
foid  purely  English,  and  Goneovd  derived 
from  the  I>:itiii.  Whonco  ranit^  tho  nriran 
Concord  is  not  wholly  determined,  but  its 
appropriateness  seems  to  us  peculiariy  feli- 
citous. Tradition  suggests  that  the  name 
wfi«  designed  to  nii^nify  the  unanimity  of 
purpose  and  faith  in  the  right  which  had 
always  ehamcterised  the  settleis  and  whidi 
has  l>een  a  marked  trait  among  their  dn- 
ceodaots. 

Peihapa  we  may  attribute  our  proud  name 

to  the  words  spoken  by  tlie  Rev.  John  Barn- 
ard of  Andover,  who,  at  the  onlination  of  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Walker  thirty-five  years  before, 
solemnly  charg^  the  people  ''always  to  live 
in  Love  :unl  I'm  ••'  tr>  rcjnir-r  and  strengthen 
the  hands  of  their  Muii."*ter  by  their  Concord." 
I  have  now  traeed  the  ineidents  and  events 
fn)m  the  wilderness  beginning  to  the  birth  of 
the  town,  a  period  of  lex.s  than  half  a  century  . 
of  years  but  withal,  a  perioil  rich  in  history 
and  infinitely  richer  in  the  moulding  of  civic 
virtues.  We  are  fortunufi'.  iinl<>.:<l,  to  inherit 
the  traditions  and  beliefs  of  our  ancestors  and 
conserve  them  for  the  Concord  of  our  day. 
We  are  stronger  through  tin  ir  =;ublimc  faith 
and  splendid  courage  and  uur  duty  is  impera- 
tive and  clear.  Enriched  by  their  example 
let  us  emulate  them  in  civic  ideals  and  civic 
accomphslunent. 
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THE  FRUFESSIONAL  LIFE  OF  CONCORD 


By  J<MepA  Af .  Luder 


The  growth  of  Concord  during  the 

papt  century  and  n  half,  t  hougli  it  h:is 
not  been  what  one  might  term  rapid, 
has  been  steady  and  substantial.  The 
efTorts  of  the  men  who  have  been  at 
the  head  of  tlie  municipal  affairs  have 
always  l)een  highly  appreciated,  but 
no  one  group  of  men  has  played  a 
more  important  part  in  building  Con- 
cord than  the  professional  men. 

The  lawyer  of  the  early  days  was  a 
prominent  factor  in  public  life,  the 
physician  a  necessity,  and  as  time 
passed  on  the  dentist  ciuue  into  more 
prominenee,  his  work  today  being 
recognized,  not  as  a  luxury  as  hereto- 
fore, but  as  a  necessity  to  the  pre- 
servation of  good  health. 

For  the  first  tiino  in  the  lii.^lory  of 
Concord,  biographies  and  portraits  of 
the  most  prominent  people  of  these 
three  professions  have  been  grouped 
in  the  volume  that  will  preserve  to 
posterity  the  Capital  City  and  the 
people  who  are  making  its  history  in 
the  present  day. 


THE  LECAL  PROFESSION 
The  early  history  of  Concord's 
l}ench  and  bur  has  been  haiult'd  down 
to'  the  present  iiciuration  by  the  few 
remaining:  traditions  and  cvrn  after 
tiie  eighteenth  century  there  can  be 
found  only  meager  annals,  aneedotes 
and  official  records  on  this  im|x)rtant 
stjhject.  Concord  took  a  small  part 
in  the  doings  of  the  professional  world 
and  not  many  men  were  interested  in 
the  study  of  law,  C"»nr\  at  that  time 
was  held  in  Kockingham  County 
either  Pcnrfsraoath  or  Exeter,  and  the 
methods  of  travel  were  so  slow  that 
it  certainly  was  no  inducement  to  the 
energetic  youth  to  practice  under 
such  circumstances.  The  first  judge 
in  this  section  was  Timothy  Walker, 
Jr.,  son  of  Rev.  Timoth}'  Walker, 
Concordes  first  minister,  and  the  first 
lawyer  was  Peter  Green. 

Concord  did  not  prove  a  very  at- 
tractive fidd  for  the  legal  profession, 


but,  nevertheless,  several  students 

came  to  the  village  and  the  records 
show  that  in  later  years  they  were 
among  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessional men,  including  Nathaniel, 
Gardner  arid  Samuel  Green  and  Ed- 
ward and  Arthur  St.  Loe,  the  two 
latter  having  later  been  appointed  to 
the  bench.  ^ 

The  laws  of  tiiis  period  were  loosely 
administered  and  the  people  regarded 
litigation  as  an  ex{x;nsive  and  shame- 
fully prolonged  process  of  justifica- 
tion. The  judges  were  not  necessarily 
men  well  versed  in  law,  and  very  often 
a  farmer  or  a  merrhant  was  apjxtinted 
to  the  bench.  The  condition  of  the 
courts  was,  indeed,  bad.  Three  courts 
were  in  existenre,  the  county  court, 
composed  of  all  the  justices  in  the 
county  and  meeting  four  times  a  year; 
the  inferior  court  of  common  pleas, 
consisting  of  a  justice  and  four  asso- 
ciates, which  settled  civil  actions 
when  the  damages  did  not  exceed 
twent}'  pounds  and.  lastly,  tlie  supe- 
rior court  of  judicature  which  con- 
sisted of  a  chief  justice  and  four 
associates,  whose  salaries  were  resjiec- 
tivciy  $1  non  and  $1,200.  Political 
upheaval.-^  in  1813  and  in  1810  partly 
Burceeded  in  establishing  a  new  sys- 
tem, the  l(  KiJ^hiture  taking  a  hand 
this  time  and  it  finally  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  judiciary,  which 
really  begins  the  history  of  the  bench 
and  bar  in  Concord. 

In  1816  Concord  had  seven  attor- 
neys, Sanmel  (ireen,  (  harles  Walker, 
Moody  Kent,  Samuel  A.  Kimball, 
\\  lUiam  Pickerings  Samuel  Fletcher 
and  Thomas  W.  Thompson.  The 
growth  of  the  town,  with  such  men  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  wjis  steady  and  in 
1821  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature forming  a  new  county,  but  the 
mpasure  was  killed.  A.t  the  following 
session,  in  1823,  the  county  bill  was 
i^^ain  introduced  and  this  time  passed 
with  .substantial  majorities  in  both 
the  house  and  senate,  Merrimack 
County  being  the  name  adopted  by 
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the  new  county.  An  incident  which 
has  since  amused  the  jieople  of  this 
city  is  that  Concord's  rival  for  the 
county  capital  was  Hopkinton,  which 
at  that  time  had  a  population  of  only 
a  few  hundred  less  than  this  city. 
The  county  jail,  however,  was  not 
removed  to  this  city  until  1852. 

The  first  trial  that  attracted  county- 
wide  attention  was  the  Roger  E. 
Perkins'  will  case.  It  arose  from  an 
appeal  from  the  probate  court  and 
some  of  the  jnost  prominent  lawyers 
of  that  day  came  to  Concord  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Many  people 
from  the  neighboring  towns  came  to 
attend  the  court  but  the  accommoda- 


1840  Concord  had  over  fifteen  attor- 
neys and  in  1855  occurred  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  court  called  the  supreme 
judicial  court,  consisting  of  a  chief 
and  four  justices,  and  at  one  time 
Concord  had  three  judges  in  that 
court. 

The  cornerstone  of  a  new  court 
house  was  laid  May  25,  1855.  and  the 
building  lasted  to  the  present  gener- 
ation, having  been  replaced  by  the 
present  county  building  within  a  com- 
paratively few  years. 

As  time  went  on  Concord  l>ecame 
more  conspicuous  in  legal  circles  and 
the  nunilx?r  of  men  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  became  more  numer- 


Merrimack  County  Building 


tions  were  .so  limited  that  the  niajority 
were  forced  to  remain  on  tlio  outside 
and  hear  only  the  reports.  The  trial 
had  been  so  fully  discussed  by  the 
people  that  when  the  tlay  of  the  pro- 
ceedings came,  in  January,  1826,  the 
throng  of  pe()|)le  on  the  streets  re- 
minded one  of  a  holiday.  Jeremiah 
Mason  and  Ezekial  Webster  were  the 
attorneys  for  the  executors  and  were 
opposed  b}'  George  Sullivan,  attorney- 
general,  bloody  Kent  :m<I  Kicliard 
Bartlett.  The  cjuse  r(sulte<l  in  the 
disagreement  of  the  jury. 

The  first  murder  trial  heUl  in  Con- 
cord was  held  in  June,  1833,  and  was 
one  very  similar  to  that  of  LaPage 
which  occurred  forty  years  later.  In 


ous.  The  present  judiciary  system 
of  the  state  was  established  in  1876 
and  underwent  a  radical  remodeling 
by  the  legislature  in  1901.  This  city 
was  again  honored  in  the  meantime 
by  the  appointment  of  William  M. 
Cha.se  and  Reuben  E.  Walker  to  the 
supreme  bench. 

Court  proceedings,  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  city  from  time  to 
time,  have  been  the  center  of  interest 
throughout  the  country  and  have  had 
a  great  influence  in  the  building  up  of 
the  law  profession  so  that  today  Con- 
cord stands  in  the  foremost  ranks, 
and  the  law  firms  of  this  city  are  rec- 
ognized as  being  among  the  most 
prominent  in  the  country. 
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Hon.  Frank  Shbrwin  Strbbter. 

Many  Concord  lawyers  have 
achieved  high  snccc'ss  in  life.  Their 
ranka  have  unludod  congressmen, 
aenators,  jud^ii's  :uid  one  was  ele- 
vated to  the  highest  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  p^ple  of  these  United 
States-^the  premdency.  Ther^ore, 
from  a  comparative  standpoint,  the 
phrase  "eminently  successful"  must 
stand  for  something  more  substantial 
than  usual  when  it  is  drawn  from  the 
storehouse  of  time-worn,  common- 
place and  trite  expressions,  to  preface 
the  name  of  a  Coneoid  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  l)ar.  The  career 
of  Gen.  Frank  Sherwin  titreeler,  has, 
in  truth,  been  eminently  successful. 
No  lawyer  of  today  has  made  for 
himself  a  more  lastine  or  inore  credit- 
able impression  in  the  aunds  of  New 
Hampshire  citisemry  than  he;  no 
lawyer  has  done  more  to  further  the 
upbuild  of  municipality  and  state. 

Mr.  Streeter  traces  bis  ancestry 
back  to  Stephen  Streeter,  a  shoe- 
maker of  Kent  County,  England,  who 
came  to  this  country  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago  and  .settled  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  from  wliich  place 
he  later  remo%'ed  to  Charlestown. 
The  first  Streeter  to  settle  in  New 
Hampshire  was  Zcbulon,  five  genera- 
tions removed  from  the  original 
settler,  Stephen,  and  he  removed  from 
Doughis,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born 
in  1739,  to  Winchester,  N.  H.,  in  1770, 
and  finally  settled  in  Surry  in  1777, 
where  he  died  in  1808.  Benjamin 
J^tr  •  f  r  a  son  of  Zebulon,  moved 
from  Surry  to  Concord,  Vt.,  in  1782 
and  his  son,  Daniel,  born  July  24, 
1799,  married  Mary  Jackson,  a  native 
of  Canterbury,  N.  H.  Of  this  wed- 
lock eight  children  were  born,  the 
fourth  child,  Danid,  being  bom  on 
March  1.  1S20.  Daniel  married  Tiilia 
Wheeler,  and,  leaving  his  paternal 
home  in  Concord,  Vt..  engaged  in 
farming  in  East  Charleston  of  the 
same  state.  Here,  on  August  .5,  18.'3. 
Frank  Sherwia  Streeter  was  born. 
His  early  boyhood  was  spent  in  East 
Charleston  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  he 


removed,  with  his  parents,  to  St. 
Johnshury,  where  the  elder  Streeter 
engaged  in  business. 

The  early  education  of  the  young 
man  was  received  in  the  public 
schools  of  Charleston  and  St.  Johns- 
bur>'.  At  the  latter  place  be  at- 
tended the  academy,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated.  Having 
fitted  himself  for  collepei  he  entered 
Bates  CoU^  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  in 
1870,  and  remained  one  year,  trans- 
ferring to  Dartmouth  in  1871.  from 
which  college  be  graduated  in  1874. 

It  is  evident  that  young  Streeter 
had  not  set  his  mind  on  following  the 
legal  profession  during  his  college 
days,  for  right  after  graduation  he 
went  West  and  accepted  the  princi[^- 
ship  of  a  high  school  at  Ottumwa, 
Iowa.  However,  teaching  did  not 
appeal  to  blm  and  he  returaed  East 
and  entered  upon  the  ?tudy  of  law 
in  the  olbcc  of  that  brilliant  attorney 
and  able  jurist,  Alonso  P.  Carpenter 
of  Bath.  His  choice  was  a  wise  one, 
for  Judge  Carpentc^r  was  a  man 
exceptionally  well  (lualified  to  guide 
the  initial  steps  of  a  law  student,  and 
the  town,  long  the  home  of  a  keen 
coterie  of  able  lawyers,  was  fairly 
redolent  with  a  1^1  atmosphere,  his 
share  of  which  the  young  man  could 
not  help  but  absorb.  Under  such 
favorable  circumstances  did  he  read 
law  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Grafton 
County  bar  at  Haverhill,  in  March, 
1877. 

He  immediately  began  the  practice 
of  law,  which  he  has  followed  con- 
.stantly  for  thirty-eight  years,  with 
steadily  increa.^ing  success.  It  was  in  ' 
the  town  of  Orford  that  he  first  hung 
out  the  "shingle"  denoting  his 
"trade,"  for  thus  does  he  define  his 
lif(>  Work.  No,  I  didn't  Iniinediately 
engage  in  tlie  duties  of  my  j)rofe.s.sion, 
as  you  would  have  said,  but  I  got 
busy  at  my  trade — that's  what  I 
call  it  trarle, "  hinghed  Mr.  Streeter 
one  mornitjg  when  speaking  of  the 
time  when  he  concluded  his  work  as 
a  member  of  the  International  Joint 
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Commissioo,  and  this  is  but  a  slight 
indication  of  the  democratic  ten- 
dencies of  the  man.  His  partner  in 
Orford  was  Charles  W.  Pierce,  Esq., 
and  the  firm  of  Pierce  &  Streeter 
eodsted  for  a  period  of  some  seven  or 
eight  iiionthtJ,  or  until  Mr.  Stroctcr 
could  no  lunger  bear  the  mouotony 
of  life  in  the  law  oflBce  of  a  boimI 
country  town.  He  then  removed  to 
Concord  and  engaged  in  a  partnership 
with  John  H.  Albin,  which  continued 
until  September,  1879,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Stroctcr  eftected  a  partnership 
with  William  M.  Chase.  For  nearly 
twelve  years  the  partnership  con- 
tinued, until  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm  withdrew  to  accept  a  com- 
mission as  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  in  the  spring  of  1801. 

When  Judge  Chase  withdrew,  Reu- 
ben E.  Walker  and  Arthur  H.  Chase 
associated  themselves  with  Mr.  Street- 
er, and  fc»r  three  years,  or  until  1801, 
this  firm  continued  under  the  name 
of  Streeter,  Walker  &  Chase.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Chase  received  the 
appointment  as  state  lilirarian  and 
Allen  Hollis  was  admitted  to  the 
firm  in  his  stead.  Seven  years  later 
Mr.  "Walker  accepted  an  appointment 
to  the  supreme  bench  and,  in  lUUl, 
the  firm  name  became  Streeter  &  Hol- 
lis. Fret!  ( Demond  and  Edward  K. 
"Woodwurth  were  admitted  to  the 
firm  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1910  the 
firm  was  named  Streeter,  Hollis, 
Demond  <!•  \\  oodwoi  tli.  When  Mr. 
Hollis  withdrew  to  conduct  a  business 
of  his  own,  the  firm  was  known  as 
Streetrr,  Demond  &  Wood  worth. 
On  July  1,  1911,  Frank  J.  Sulloway 
was  admitted  as  the  junior  member 
and  the  firm  name  was  once  more 
changed,  this  time  to  Streeter,  De- 
mond, W^oodworth  &  Sulloway. 

Durii^  the  entire  period  these 
law  firms,  headed  by  Mr.  Streeter, 
have  attracted  attention  in  legal 
circles  throughout  New  Hampshire, 
because  of  their  connection  with  the 
important  litigation  of  the  state. 
During  these  years  Mr.  Streeter  has 
devoted  a  greater  part  of  his  personal 


attention  to  corporation  work,  repre- 
senting many  of  the  large  interests  of 
the  state,  including  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad.  For  eleven  years, 
from  June,  1895,  to  October  29,' 1906, 
he  served  the  latter  corporation, 
withdrawing  from  its  services  of  his 
own  volition  only  after  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion  began  to  exist  be- 
tween himself  and  the  management 
of  the  railroad  in  regard  to  the  policy 
of  the  corporation  towards  state  and 
party  matters,  in  which  the  road  had 
no  intimate  concern.  He  felt  that 
while  he  was  under  obligation  to 
serve  all  Intimate  interests  of  the 
road  as  its  counsel,  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  had  the  right  to  exercise  his 
own  judgment  upon  all  matters  of 
public,  party  or  private  concern  in 
which  the  railroad  had  no  material 
interest. 

Mr.  Streeter  has  not  found  himsdf 

too  hnsy  with  tlie  affairs  of  his 
"trade"  to  entirely  neglect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Republican  party,  with 
which  he  has  always  been  identified 
as  a  loyal  and  int(T(>sied  mcniher.  For 
years  he  has  served  on  the  Republican 
State  Committee  and  also  on  the 
I'Aecutive  Committee  of  that  body  as 
the  Merrimack  County  member.  In 
1896  he  was  president  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  and  in  1902, 
as  chairman  for  the  Convention 
Committee  on  Resolution!*,  prepared 
the  platform  in  which  the  Republican 
party  of  this  state  broke  awaj'  from 
unconditional  prohibition  and  de- 
clared for  a  local  option  license  law. 
By  reason  of  his  stalwart  defense  of 
the  platform  it  was  adopted  and  later 
the  local  option  law  was  passed  by  the 
legislature.  In  1896  he  was  dele- 
gate-at-large  from  this  state  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  at 
Chicago  and  was  selected  as  the  New 
Hampshire  member  of  the  Re|)ublican 
National  Committee  in  1904,  which 
position  he  held  for  four  years.  In 
1885  Mr.  Streeter  served  a  term  in 
the  lepjislature  as  represent afii'f  from 
Ward  Four,  and  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He 
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was  elected  to  preside  over  the  C'on- 
stitutional  Convention  of  1902,  per- 
forming the  duties  of  the  responnblc 
position  with  the  greatest  acumen  and 
tact,  lie  served  as  judge  advucaie- 
feneral  on  the  stafiF  of  Gov.  Charles 
A.  Busiel,  there  acquiring  his  military 
title. 

Since  his  graduation  from  Dart- 
mouth in  1874,  Mr.  Streeter  has 

always  cviiucd  thp  doepc^t  interest 
in  his  ahuu  muter,  being  one  of  the 
first  to  promulgate  the  need  of  an 
ahimni  representative  on  ihr  irovern- 
ing  board  of  the  college.  Probably  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  institution  in 
1892,  and,  soon  nfter  reelection  in 
1897,  was  made  a  life  member  of  the 
board  at  the  request  of  former  Resi- 
dent Tucker.  Mr.  Streeter  has  served 
for  years  as  chairman  of  the  Trustees 
Ooinmlttee  on  Buildings  and  Im- 
provements, thus  coiuinp:  in  direct 
contact  with  the  tremendous  growth 
of  the  physical  equipment  of  the 
■eoUege  at  Hanover. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  famous 
litigations  with  wliich  Mr.  £>treetcr 
was  connected  grew  out  of  the  ce1e> 
brated  suit  in  equity  instituted  by 
those  who  alleged  themselves  to  be 
her  "next  friends"  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  capacity  of  Mary 
Baker  O.  Kddy.  discovorer  antl  founder 
of  Christian  Science,  to  manage  her 
own  aflFairs.  As  personal  counsel  for 
Mrs.  Kddy  and  later,  following  her 
death,  as  counsel  for  tlu;  estate,  Mr. 
Streeter  Hved  up  in  every  way  to  the 
<>.\cellent  reputation  he  had  already 
achieved  as  an  astute  and  brilliant 
uttorncy,  gaining  additional  laurels 
because  of  the  competent  manner  in 
which  he  liaiidlcd  the  several  com- 
plicated phases  of  that  legal  struggle 
on  which  the  eyes  of  nearly  all  Uie 
civilized  world  were  focused. 

In  1911  President  William  H.  Taft 
u[>puinu>«l  Mr.  ."^trcf  ler  a  member  of 
the  International  Joint  Commission. 
He  was  active  in  hi.<  duties  as  com- 
missioner, but  the  most  extensive 
work  which  he  performed  was  as 


United  States  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  pollution 
of  the  boundary  waters  between  the 
Fniterl  States  and  Canada,  and  to 
reeommeiul  a  remedy.  For  nine 
months  he  was  engaged  in  the  work, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  Niagara 
River.  An  extensive  report  was  made 
on  this  subject,  which  was  adopted  in 
full  by  the  commission  and  reported 
to  ( 'ongress.  In  August,  1913,  at  the 
request  of  Secretary  of  State  Bryan, 
Mr.  Streeter  resip:ned  to  enable  a 
Democrat  to  be  appointed  in  his 
stead.  Since  his  retirement  from 
the  commission,  Mr.  Streeter  has  been 
actively  engaped  in  his  "trade." 

In  both  pliysieal  and  mental  make- 
up, Frank  Streeter  is  a  big  man.  In 
his  work  he  is  aggressive  and  resolute, 
yet,  as  has  often  been  said,  he  fights 
in  the  open  and  on  the  level.  His 
long  experience  in  dealing  with  men 
has  enabled  him  to  size  up  human 
nature  at  almost  a  glance,  a  faculty 
that  but  few  men  possess.  He  is 
energetic  and  tireless,  and  has  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  is  democratic  in 
spirit  to  a  degree  that  is  as  refreshing 
as  it  is  uncommon  among  men  of  his 
profession.  Mr.  Streeter  is  a  master 
of  the  English  language  and  his  pub- 
lished sketches  of  the  lives  and  char- 
acter of  Hismarck,  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
John  Paul  Jones  are  the  products  of 
none  but  a  finished  scholar.  Perhaps 
one  pf  the  most  distingui.-^^l  :;i>r  cliar- 
acteristics  of  the  man  is  bis  unfailing 
pleasant  disposition  which  has  gained 
for  him  the  honorable  title  of  "good 
fellow."  He  is  affable  and  kind, 
making  and  keeping  a  host  of  friends. 

Mr.  Streeter  has  for  the  past 
twelve  years  been  president  of  the 
Wonolancet  Club^  is  a  member  of  the 
Snowshoe  Club,  the  Union  and  Algon- 
quin clubs  of  Boston,  the  Derryfield 
riuh  of  Manchester  and  the  Metropol- 
itan, Cosmos,  University  and  Chevy 
Chase  Clubs  of  Washington.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  White  Mountain 
Lodge,  I.  O.  0.  F.,  and  of  Eureka 
Lodge,  A.  F.  A.  M.   Be  holds  mem- 
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berehip  in  chapter,  council  and  com- 
manderj'  and  is  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
of  the  32d  degree,  as  well  as  a  member 
of  Bektash  Temple,  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  attends  the  Uni- 
tarian Church. 

Mr.  Strecter  married  Lilian  Car- 
penter, daughter  of  Hon.  Alonzo  P. 
and  Julia  (Goodall)  Cari>enter  of 
Bath,  on  November  14,  1877,  and 
they  have  two  children,  Julia,  born 
September  8,  1878,  and  Thomas  W., 


19,  1873.  His  early  education  was 
received  in  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  of  Concord.  After  graduating 
from  Dartniouth  in  189G  he  attended 
the  Harvard  Law  Schtx)l  for  two 
years  and,  returning  to  this  city,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1899. 
In  1900,  Mr.  Couch  was  admitted  to 
the  firm  of  Leach  &  Stevens  as  a 
junior  partner.  Mr.  Leach  has  since 
withdrawn  from  the  firm  and  Mr. 
William  L.  Stevens  has  been  ad- 


Bcnjamln  W.  Couch 


born  July  20,  1883.  The  Streeter 
home  on  Main  Street  is  an  extensive 
estate  with  a  large  dwelling  house  of 
Colonial  design;  another  building 
wliich  will  go  down  in  history  as 
"The  Barn,"  where  Mr.  Streeter  has 
fitted  up  a  beautiful  library  and  den, 
a  garage,  and  well-kept  lawns  and 
beautiful  gardens. — J.  W.  T. 

Benjamin  W.  Couch 

Benjamin  W.  Couch,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  Concord's  younger  attor- 
neys, was  born  in  this  city  on  .\ugust 


mitted,  the  firm  name  iu)w  being 
Stevens,  Couch  &  Stevens. 

Mr.  Couch,  despite  an  extensive 
law  practice,  has  found  opportunity 
to  serve  both  the  city  and  slate  in 
several  important  capacities.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Concord  Police 
Commi.ssion,  a.s*jociate  justice  of  the 
local  Police  Court,  a  trustee  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Hospital  and 
president  of  the  City  Councril  under 
the  old  charter.  Since  1911  the 
Republican  voters  of  Ward  Five  have 
returned  him  to  the  legislature  and 
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at  earh  session  he  has  held  the  impor- 
tant post  of  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Gov.  Samuel  D.  Felker 
appointed  him  minority  partv  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Control  in  1913. 
A  brilliant  speaker  and  clear  thinker, 
Mr.  Couch  is  well  termed  a  "legiela- 
tivo  leader." 

In  1900  Mr.  Couch  married  Ger- 
trude A.  Underhill.  He  is  affiliated 
with  the  Wonolancet,  Paasaconaway, 
Beaver  Meadow  and  Bow  Brook 
clubs,  is  a  Mason  and  member  <^  the 
Unitarian  Church.  At  the  present 
time  he  holds  several  important 
business  positions,  being  treasurer  of 
the  Concord  Gas  Light  Company, 
trustee  of  tl>p  Merrimack  County 
Savings  Bauic  and  auditor  of  the 
Mamuacturers  and  Merchants  fire 
Insorance  Company. 

JiTDOB  Jambs  Waiabon  Rbiiick 

Among  the  able  members  of  the 
legal  profession  in  this  city,  Judge 
James  W.  Kemick  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent.  He  is  the  son  of  Samuel 

K.  and  Sophia  (Cushman)  Remick, 
bori)  October  30,  1860,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  of  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  and  Colebrook,  N.  H. 
He  began  the  study  of  law  with  James 
I.  Parsons  of  Colebrook,  later  asso- 
ciating with  B.  F.  Chapman  of  Clock- 
ville,  X.  Y.,  nnd  Binp;ham  &.  Aldrich 
of  Littleton,  this  state.  In  1880  he 
entered  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor, 
graduating  in  1882,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  New  Hampshire  bar  in  the 
same  year.  He  opened  an  office  in 
Colebrook  and  practised  there  for 
two  years,  in  1885  formiug  a  x)artner- 
ship  with  Ossian  Ray  of  Lancaster 
and  in  1889  he  became  associated  with 
his  brother,  Daniel  C.  Remieh  in 
Littleton.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  Judge  Remick  was  appointed 
district  attorney  for  New  H:iin[)shire, 
being  the  youngest  man  ever  to  hold 
such  an  important  position.  Tn  lit- 
tleton  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
all,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  healtii  in  1887-88-89,  the 


board  of  education  from  1889  to 
1901,  serving  the  board  as  its  presi- 
dent during  the  last  six  years.  He 
was  appointed  a  justice  on  the  Su- 
preme Bench  in  19U1  and  since  then 
has  made  his  re^dence  in  Concord. 
In  1904  he  re.sip;ned  from  the  bench 
and  resumed  his  practice  of  law  in 
the  firm  of  Sai^ent,  Remick  &  Niles, 
later  forming  a  partnership  with  Henry 
F.  Hollis,  which  was  dissolved  in  1911, 
in  which  year  be  became  associated 
with  Robert  Jackson  in  the  present 
firm  of  Remick  k  Jackson,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  law  firms  of  the  state. 

Gborge  Moore  Fletcher 
The  Capital  City  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  been  very  fortunate  to 
count  among  her  dUsenry,  Judge 

George  M.  Fletcher,  the  son  of  George 
W.  and  Hannah  R.  (Avery)  Fletcher, 
who  was  born  at  Rumney,  December 
19,  1852.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  that  place  and  the 
!New  London  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution.  At  the  age  of  twenl^- 
one  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
father  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves, 
which  continued  five  years,  then 
entering  the  office  of  Hon.  Evarts  W, 
Farr  of  Littleton,  who  that  year  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  there  Mr. 
Fletcher  began  his  study  of  law. 
After  spending  a  year  in  that  office 
he  went  to  Ann  Arbor,  and  entered 
the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  where  he  spent  two  years 
graduatinjr  in  March,  1881,  with  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  The  six  months 
following  were  spent  in  the  office  of 
Frederick  Hooker  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  after  which  ho  devoted  some 
few  weeks  visiting  in  North  Dakota. 
Returning  to  Con(ririb  Mr.  Fletcher 
entered  the  (»ffice  of  the  late  Judge 
Miteliell,  who  was  then  a  nieuiber  of 
the  firm  of  Bingham  &  Mitchell,  and 
in  March,  1883,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  New  Hampshire  bar,  having  since 
been  in  practice  in  this  city.  In 
politics  the  ju<lgc  is  a  Republican  and 
represcTited  Ward  Four  in  the  General 
Court  in  1889-91;  was  eounly  solici- 
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tor,  1897-1901;  judge  of  the  Concord 
Police  Court,  1902-13;  and  is  at 
present  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court. 
Judge  Fletcher  is  a  member  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  and  his  fraternal 
affiliations  include  the  Blazing  Star 
Lodge,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons. 

On  January-  19.  1875,  he  married 

A(l'!ie  C.  Spniildiiip.  drmghler  of 
CJeorge  C.  and  Annette  J.  Spaulding. 

Hon.  Hbnry  Webster  Stevens 
A  prominent  lawyer  and  business 
man  of  the  Capital  City  is  the  Hon. 
Henry  Webster  Stevens,  son  of  the 
late  ex-Mayor  Lyman  D.  Stevens  and 
Achsah  Pollard  (French)  Stevens,  the 
latter  born  in  Concord,  September 
26,  1822.  Mr.  Stevens  was  bom  in 
Concord  March  5,  1853,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Coneord,  at  Phillips  Andover  Acad< 
emy  aiul  at  Dartmouth  College, 
graduating  from  the  latter  institution 
in  1875.  He  at  once  began  the  study 
of  law  in  his  father's  office  and,  later, 
entered  the  Boston  Univrr^ity  Law 
School,  from  which  institution  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  He  was 
adnnttetl  to  the  New  Hanijishire  bar 
in  January',  1878,  and  immediately 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  his 
father.  In  June,  1879,  Mr.  Stevens 
formed  a  partnership  with  Kdward 
G.  Ivcaeh  of  Franklin  which  was  con- 
tinued until  19(X),  when  Benjamin  W. 
Couch  was  admitted  to  t he  firm.  Mr. 
Leach  retired  from  the  firm  a  few 
years  later,  and  in  January,  1915, 
Mr.  Stevens'  brother,  William  L. 
Stevens,  l>ecamc  the  junior  member 
of  the  present  firm  of  Stevens,  Couch 
&  Stcvcri.s.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
at  this  iiarticuhir  tiiiu'  tliat  the  ofTicc 
now  occupied  by  the  above-named 
firm  has  been  used  continuously  wnce 
1847  b.\-  Lyman  13.  Stevens  and  the 
SUcceediiiK  law  firmn. 

In  politics  Mr.  Stevens  has  always 
been  a  faithful  and  earnest  Republi- 
can.   In  188')  S(i  hr  was  chosen  city 
.  solicitor  ^a  position  previously  held  by 
his  father  in  1855-56).  In  1887  he 


was  elected  from  Ward  Five  as  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court  and 

in  1804  served  a.s  aldrrniaii  from  the 
.same  ward.  In  1901  he  represented 
District  No.  10  in  the  State  Senate, 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  CMnmittee 
on  Banks  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  and  Revision  of  Laws  com- 
mittees. He  has  been  a  trustee  of 
the  jiiiljlic  ti])rarv-  and  served  as 
trustee  and  president  of  the  Margaret 
Pillsbury  General  Hospital.  At  pres- 
ent Mr.  Stevens  is  vice-pri*sident  of 
the  Mechanicks  Xational  liank,  the 
Merrimack  County  Savings  Bank  of 
Concord,  a  director  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  Building  Company  and  of  the 
Concord  Light  &  Power  Company. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Wonolancet 
(^lub  of  Concord  and  the  L^niveisity 
clubs  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

On  October  27,  1881,  he  was  mar- 
rii-d  to  l  llcn  Tuck  Nelson,  second 
daughter  of  William  R.  Nel«?on  and 
Abby  Elizabeth  Tuck,  of  Pcekskill^ 
N,  Y, 

Allen  Hollis 

Allen  Hoilis,  a  leading  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  bar,  and  widely 

known  as  an  authority  in  public 
utilitv  matters,  was  born  in  West 
Concord,  N.  H.,  December  20,  1871, 
the  son  of  Majoi  Abijah  and  the  late 
Harriett  Van  Mater  (French)  Hollis. 
His  education  was  gained  in  the 
public  schools  of  ConcortI,  graduating 
from  the  high  school  in  the  dass  of 
1889;  in  the  law  office  of  Chase  & 
Streeter  (Judge  William  M.  Chase 
and  General  Frank  S.  Streeter);  and 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  In  1906 
Dartmouth  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts. 

Mr.  Hollis  was  admitted  to  the 
New  Hampshire  bar  in  1893  and  since 

that  date  has  been  engaged  constantly 
in  the  general  practice  of  law  in  this 
city,  with  offices  in  State  Block.  He 
served  as  special  counsel  for  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire  in  tlie  railroad 
rate  investigation  before  the  Public 
Service  Commission  in  1911-12,  and 
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as  counsel  for  the  special  rate  com- 
mittee of  the  New  Uftmpehire  legis- 
lature of  1913;  and  was  associated 
with  the  attorney-general  of  the  state 
in  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroa<l  tux 
appeal  case  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1912 

Mr.  HoUis  is  extensively  interested 
in  public  utilitieB — gas.  efeetrie,  tele- 
phone and  street  railway  comp;uii(  .s. 
In  1901  he  reorganized  the  properties 
now  owned  by  the  Concord  Electric 
Company,  of  which  corporation  he 
has  been  the  president  since  1904. 
He  is  president,  also,  of  the  Exeter, 
Hampton  ft  Amesbury  Street  Rail- 
way, of  the  Exeter  &  Hampton  Elec- 
tric Company  and  of  the  White 
Mountain  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company;  vice-president  of  the  Lai- 
conia  Gas  &  Electric  Company  and 
of  the  E.\eter  Hallway  &  Lighting 
Company;  a  director  of  Charles  H. 
Trnncv  it  Comjiany  (public  utility 
operating  engineers;,  in  the  Concord 
Shoe  Factorj'  and  in  other  hu.siness 
corporations;  secretary  and  director  of 
tlu'  rniteii  Life  ami  Accident  Insur- 
ance Company;  trustee  of  the  North 
Boston  lighting  Properties,  etc.  For 
fifteen  ycfirs  clerk  of  the  Union  Trust 
Company,  Concord,  he  resigned  that 
poeitKm  to  accept  the  appointment  as 
<lirector  (Class  C)  in  the  Federal 
Reser\'e  Bank  of  Boston. 

Mr.  HoUis  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  New 
ITaiupshire  legislature  of  1007  and 
1909  from  Ward  Four,  Concord,  serv- 
ing with  distinction  upon  the  import 
tant  Judiciary  Committee  at  each 
session.  In  liH)S  ho  was  assistant 
sccretarj'  of  the  Kepublican  National 
Convention;  and  he  has  been  the 
ni'i  ]    itor  of  his  ward  since  1910. 

I  und  of  out-of-door  life  and  sports, 
Mr.  Hollis  has  be«n  active  in  forestry 
and  oonsen  ation  movements  and  has 
done  valuable  j)ublic  ser\'ice  on  those 
lines.  He  has  been  secretary  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Forestry  Society 
since  1907  atirl  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  and 
National  Conservation  Association; 


a  director  .of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Waterways  Association;  secretary  and 

treasurer  of  the  Squam  Lake  Improve- 
ment Association:  vice-president  of 
the  New  Haiiii>;>hire  Fish  and  Game 
League  and  of  the  Lake  Sunapee 
Fisliing  Association. 

His  clubs  are  the  Wouolancet,  Snow- 
shoe,  Canoe  and  Beaver  Meadow 
Golf,  of  Concord,  the  Harvard  and 
Exchange,  of  Boston.  He  is  a  Mason, 
of  Eureka  Ix>dge  and  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  of  Concord,  and  attends  the 
South  Congregational  Church  in  this 
city. 

Mr.  Hollis  married,  November  10, 
1897,  Amoret  Nichoson  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  and  their  cliildreu  are  Allen,  Jr. 
bom  February  1,  1900,  and  Franklin, 
bom  March  26,  1904. 

Joseph  .S.  Matthews 

In  the  1^1  circles  of  this  state  a 

prominent  [)osition  has  been  attainetl 
by  Joseph  S.  Matthews,  assistant 
attorney-general.  He  is  a  native  of 
Franklin,  where  he  was  born  Decem- 
ber 21,  1861,  the  son  of  George  H. 
and  Emily  (.Howard)  Matthew.*?.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Franklin  High 
School,  from  whirli  he  graduated  in 
1879,  and  at  Dartmouth  College, 
where  he  received  the  (h*gree  of  A.  B. 
with  the  class  of  1884.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1801.  I>e«;an  the 
practice  at  law  in  thi-s  city  and  early 
in  his  career  had  built  up  a  large  and 

8U<-('<'Ssful  pnict  ic(\ 

He  married,  December  10,  1890, 
Clara  Helen  Webster,  daughter  of 
John  F.  and  Mary  (Cutting)  Webster, 
of  Concord,  They  have  two  children, 
Emily  \\  cluster,  born  August  27,  1892, 
and  Jane  Webster,  May  23,  1896. 

Aside  from  his  law  praef ir'i\  Mr. 
Matthews  has  found  time  to  devote 
to  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  state. 
He  is  a  Republican  in  politics  and  has 
been  twice  elected  to  the  hoard  of 
aldermen.  In  1907  lie  represented 
Ward  Four  of  this  city  in  the  general 
eoiirt,  and  liis  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Meaii»  Couuuittee  will 
long  be  remembered.  In  that  capacity 
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he  was  confronted  with  many  difficult 
problems,  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  taxation,  acquired  from 
special  study,  proved  invaluable  in 
both  conmiittee  work  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  house.  One  of  the  bills  reported 
by  this  committee  was  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  taxation  in  this  state  and 
report  recommendations  to  the  legis- 
lature of  19(>9. 


Bank,  treasurer  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New 
Hampshire,  a  member  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  and  of  the  Wonolancet  Club. 

Edward  C.  Niles 

Since  its  organization  in  1911,  the 
New  Hampshire  Public  Service  Com- 
mission which  succeeded  the  Railroad 
Commission,  has  been  very  fortunate 
to  retain  as  its  chairman,  Edward  C. 
Niles,  who,  though  not  of  Concord 


Edwitrd  C.  Nll«« 


From  190()  until  1913  he  was  special 
attorney  for  the  state  in  all  litigation 
growing  out  of  the  inheritance  tax, 
and  asi^isted  the  state  treasurer  in  its 
collection.  He  then  returned  for  a 
time  to  the  general  practice  of  law 
and  was  appointed  assistant  attorney- 
general  in  April  of  this  year  and  as- 
sumed his  duties  on  the  first  of  May. 

Mr.  Matthews  was  a  non-com- 
missionetl  officer  of  the  staff  of  Col. 
True  Sanborn  in  the  New  Hampshire 
National  Guard,  and  is  now  a  trustee 
of  the  Merrimack  County  Savings 


birth,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  Capital 
City  for  many  years.  He  was  born 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  W.  W.  Niles,  second 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Bertha  (Olmstead) 
Niles.  From  1879  to  1883  he  attended 
St.  Paul's  School,  later  entering 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  where  he 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B., 
1887.  He  was  classical  master  at 
the  Holderne.ss  School,  Plvmouth, 
from  1887  until  1889,  at  which  time 
he  became  interested  in  the  study  of 
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law  and  entered  the  Hftrvard  Law 
School,  fi^raduating  with  the  depw  of 
LL.  B.  in  ISU'2.  Aa  the  junior  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Daley,  Go^^h  &  Niles 
at  Berlin,  Mr.  Niles  began  his  career 
as  an  attorney,  and,  two  years  later, 
in  1894,  he  op<'npd  an  offico  in  the 
aame  city,  practising  alone  until  1896. 

Removing  to  Concord  during  that 
year  he  became  associatod  with  the 
late  Harry  Sargent  nntl  Honry  F. 
HoUis  in  the  firm  of  ."Sargent,  Hollis 
A  Niles.  During  the  next  few  years 
Mr.  Nilos  was  a  member  of  several  of 
the  mo8t  prominent  law  firms  of  the 
city  and,  in  1908,  he  became  associated 
with  Rolx^rt  W.  Upton  >n  the  firm  of 
Xiles  &  Tpton.  the  latter  firm  liaving 
been  dissolved  January  1,  1914. 

In  politics  Mr.  Niles  u  a  Republican 
and  has  served  both  the  city  and  state 
at  various  times.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1902,  has  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mon rmincil.  hoard  of  aldermen,  find 
was  also  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  revise  the  City  Charter 
in  1908.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
counsel  on  the  constitutional  and 
federal  questions  of  the  State  Tax 
Revision  Commission.  When  the 
Public  Service  (  'omini^'sion  wh'J  organ- 
ized by  the  Bass  aduiiuist ration  to 
replace  the  old  Railroad  Commission 
in  1911,  he  was  appointed  chainii;in  of 
that  urgauization  and  has  since  been 
continued.  He  is  prominently  identi- 
fied in  educational  circles,  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Ho  is  a  member  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  fliocese  of  New  Hampshire, 
of  the  Diocesan  Convention  and  was 
a  member  of  the  General  Convention 
of  that  church  from  1901  t..  1013. 
He  is  a  Mason  and  his  other  fra- 
ternal aililiutions  include  the  Wono- 
tancet  and  Passaconoway  clubs,  New 
Hampshire  Bar  .\s.'<ociatinn,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Psi  Upsilon  and  Phi  Delta  Phi 
fraternities.   July  12, 1893,  Mr.  Niles 

married  Ethel  Al>i>e.  of  Xewjiort  News. 
Va.,  who  died  October  10,  1910.  He 
has  three  children. 


A.  Chester  Clark 

Judge  Allan  Chester  Clark,  oi  the 
Concord  Municipal  Court,  was  bom 

on  the  Clark  homestead  at  Center 
Harbor  on  Jub'  4,  1877.  During  his 
early  youth  he  attended  the  country 
schools  of  his  home  town,  and,  unable 
to  gratify  his  desire  for  a  higher  edu- 
cation in  Center  Harbor,  he  went  to 
Meredith,  where  he  entered  the  high 
school,  doinp  odd  jnh^  nf  work  in  the 
stores  of  the  town  and  in  the  printing 
office  in  order  to  make  money  enough 
to  support  himself.  He  graduated 
from  this  seliool  and  later  from 
the  Now  Hampton  Literary  Institu- 
tion. In  1901,  there  came  a  break  in 
his  schooling, for  Clarence  F.  Biirleiph, 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Kenne- 
bec Jtmrwd,  offered  him  a  position  on 
the  city  staff  of  the  publication,  which 
lie  arccpted.  He  remained  at  Augusta 
until  the  fall  of  1902.  when  he  entere<l 
Dartmouth  ColK  ^e,  from  which  insti- 
tuti<m  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  in 
Ills  sophomore  year  for  financial  rea- 
sons. 

From  that  time  until  he  came  to 
Concord,  in  the  winter  of  1905,  he 
conducte<l  a  real  estate  bu.sine.ss  in 
Meredith,  and  as  a  side  issue,  studied 
law  with  Hertrarn  lilaisdell.  The 
business  venture  did  not  prove  profit- 
able, so  Mr.  Clark  turned  bis  hand  to 
the  newsj^ajier  field  in  Concord,  at  the 
same  time  continuing  his  study  of  the 
law  in  the  offices  of  Oen.  John  H. 
Albin  and  Joseph  A.  Donigan.  On 
June  27,  liMii,  he  was  a<lmitted  to  the 
bar  and  six  weeks  after  that  time  wtis 
appointed  by  Gov.  Samuel  D.  Felker 
to  be  justice  of  the  Coneord  District 
Court.  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment he  was  serving  as  cleric  of  the 
District  Court,  under  Associate  Jus- 
tice Willis  (i.  Buxton.  J^ince  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  Judge  Clark  has 
been  devoting  his  energies  exclusively 
to  his  dutie>  on  the  bench,  and  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  State 
and  Federal  courts. 

The  highly  successful  manner  in 
which  Judge  Clark  administered  the 
atlairs  of  the  District  Court  during  the 
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Felker  administration  led  to  his  n'ap- 
pointment  by  Gov.  Holland  H.  Spauld- 
ing,  when  the  latter  official  announced 
the  justices  after  the  reorganization 
of  the  police  court  system. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1902  while  a 
student  at  Dartmouth  and  in  1912 
was  secretary  of  the  same  body  and  the 
only  Democrat  in  the  organization. 


city.  In  fraternal  circles  he  belongs 
to  Chocorua  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of 
Meredith;  to  Coneord  Lodge,  Knights 
of  Pythias;  Augusta  Young  Temple, 
Pythian  Sisterhood,  and  Capital 
Grange.  In  the  Knight«  of  Pythias 
he  is  a  past  chancellor  of  Concord 
Lodge  and  a  past  deputy  grand  chan- 
cellor of  the  Grand  Lodge.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 


David  F.  Dudley 


Judge  Clark  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Crinunal  Law 
and  CrirainologA'  and  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Bar  Association,  among 
those  identified  with  his  profession. 
He  still  retjiins  his  association  with  his 
former  fellow-craftsman  in  the  jour- 
nalistic field  by  membi-rship  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Pre.ss  Association, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Wonolancet. 
the  Temple,  the  Unitarian  and  Beaver 
Meadow  Golf,  social  clubs  in  his  home 


Revolution  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society,  and  a  director  in 
the  Concord  Board  of  Trade. 

D.wiD  F.  Dldley 

In  the  legal  circles  of  the  Capital 
City,  few  are  better  known  than 
David  F.  Dudley,  fourth  and  only 
suniving  son  of  Matthew  F.  and 
Patience  A.  (Hutchins)  Dudley,  who 
was  born  October  17,  18')7,  in  China, 
Me.,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
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schools  and  in  Pembroke  Academy. 
Before  entering  the  academy  he 
taught  school  for  one  year  at  Epsom 
(this  state)  and  after  graduation,  in 
1879,  he  taught  in  Deerficld.  Mr. 
Dudley  then  took  up  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Leach  &  Stevens 
and  wjis  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883, 
since  when  he  has  been  in  continuous 
practice  in  Concord. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Republican  and 
has  been  elected  to  various  offices  on 
the  party  ticket,  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  common  council  and  the 
board  of  aldermen,  was  county  solici- 
tor in  1900-04  and  a  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1903. 
He  is  a  Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a 
member  of  the  Grange.  Mr.  Dudley 
was  married  in  1879  to  Blanche  L. 
Fowler. 

William  A.  Foster 
William  A.  Foster,  son  of  George 
A.  and  Georgia  (Ladd)  Foster,  was 
born  in  Concord,  Fcbruarj'  3.  1872. 


WllUam  A.  Poaler 


His  education  was  received  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  city,  Dartmouth 
College,  from  which  he  graduated  in 


1895,  and  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
where  he  received  his  degree  in  1898. 
He  at  once  entered  the  office  of  the 
late  Judge  Mitchell,  and  later  became 
the  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Mitchell  &  Foster,  and  since  the 
appointment  of  Judge  Mitchell  to 
the  bench  in  1910,  Mr.  Foster  has 
continued  practice  with  Harry  F. 
Lake,  under  the  firm  name  of  Foster 
&  Lake. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Wonolancet 
Club,  Bow  Brook  Club,  and  the  Bea- 
ver Meadow  Golf  Club. 

Fr^H)  Clarence  Demond 

New  Hampshire's  Capital  City  has 
proven  attractive  to  many  a  young 
man  from  the  surrounding  towns,  or 
even  states,  one  of  whom  is  Fred 
Clarence  Demond,  who  came  to  Con- 
cord in  1895  and  has  since  been  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  Streeter, 
Walker  &  HoUis,  and  succeeding 
firnjs,  at  the  present  time  being  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  firm  of 
Streeter,  Demond,  Woodworth  & 
Sulloway. 

Mr.  Demond  was  born  in  Freeport, 
-Me.,  November  13,  1875,  the  son  of 
George  Nelson  and  Mary  Emeline 
(Field)  Demond.  He  was  educated 
in  the  connnon  schools  and  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the;  high  school  of  Free- 
port,  Me.  .\fter  living  at  Gorham  a 
few  j'cars,  Mr.  Demond  came  to  this 
city  in  1895  to  study  law.  In  1899 
he  was  admitted  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire l)ar  and  has  been  practising 
law  in  this  city  since.  Mr.  Demond, 
despite  the  activities  of  his  profession, 
ha.s  found  opportunity  to  be  of  wrv- 
ice  to  the  city,  being  a  meml)er  of 
tln^  Common  Council  in  1903-04  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
in  190.7-06.  He  also  served  on  the 
committee  to  revise  the  city  charter 
in  1908. 

Mr.  Deinf)nd  was  married  January 
16,  1906,  to  ^L1ry  Peabody  Adams  of 
Gorham,  this  state.  He  resides  at 
1 12  School  Street. 

He  is  a  Ro|)ublican  in  politics  and 
is  a  niember  of  the  American  Bar 
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Association,  New  Hampshire  His- 
torical Society,  Wonolancet  C'lul),  and 
has  been  a  incmlHT  of  the  Xcw  Hamp- 


Fred  C  Dcmond 


shire  Board  of  Bar  Examinerti  since 
1913. 

Edward  Knowltox  Woodworth 

Although  many  Concord  mvn  have 
devoted  themKolves  to  the  profession 
of  law,  few  have  been  niore  successful 
than  Edward  K.  Woodworth.  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Streeter,  Demond, 
Woodworth  «S:  Sulloway.  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  is  the  son  of  Albert  Hitigham 
and  Mary  A.  (Parker)  Woodworth 
and  was  born  in  this  city  August  2'), 
1875,  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Concord,  graduating  from 
Concord  High  School  with  the  class 
of  1893.  In  the  fall  of  the  .'»ame  year 
he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  grad- 
uating in  1897  with  the  degree  of 
Litt.B.  His  study  of  law  was  con- 
tinued at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
where,  in  June,  1900,  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  {cum  laitde).  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar 
in  the  same  year  and  began  his  prac- 
tice of  law  in  the  office  of  Matthews 
&  Thompson  of  Boston,  still  later 


entering  the  office  of  Lincoln  &  Badger 
of  the  same  city.  In  1901  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  returned  to  Concord  and  be- 
came associated  with  the  firm  of 
Streeter  &  Hollis,  which  later  Ix'came 
Streeter,  Hollis,  Demond  &  Wood- 
worth.  I'pon  the  retireujent  of  Mr, 
Hollis  from  the  firm  in  1911,  Frank  J, 
Sulloway  liecame  the  junior  member 
of  the  present  firm  of  Streeter, 
Demon*!.  W'oodworth  &  Sulloway. 

In  politics  Mr.  Woodworth  is  a 
Republican  and  represented  Ward 
Five  in  the  city  council  from  1907  to 
1911,  the  last  two  years  serving  as 
president  of  that  body.  He  is  also 
well  known  in  business  circles,  being 
president  of  the  wholesale  house  of 
Woodworth  &  Company,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Parker- Young  Company 
of  Lisbon  and  the  Woodstock  Lumber 
Com|)any,  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Margaret  Pillsburj'  General  Hospital 
and  al.so  of  St,  Mary's  School,  and  is 
prasident  of  the  Concord  Oratorio 
Society, 


Edward  Knowlton  Woodworth 


He  is  a  member  of  the  Knights 
Templar,  Mystic  Shrine,  Wonolancet 
Club,  Bow  Brook  Club,  Intervale 
Country  Club  of  Manchester  and  the 
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Beaver  Meadow  Golf  Club,  having 
served  the  hitter  club  as  president  for 
six  years,  1909  to  1915.  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  is  an  Episcopalian,  a  vestr>'- 
man  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  is 
secretary  of  the  standing  committee 
of  the  diocese  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Woodworth  wius  married  on 
June  25,  1903,  to  Clara  Farwell  Holt 
and  has  three  children,  Constance, 
Elizabeth  and  Margaret. 

Frank  Jones  Sullow.w 

The  junior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Streeter,    Demond,    Woodworth  & 


Frank  J.  Sulloway 

Sulloway  is  Frank  J.  Sulloway.  son  of 
Hon.  Alvah  W.  and  Susan  K.  (Daniell) 
Sulloway,  born  in  Franklin,  December 
11,  1883.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Franklin  public  schools,  St.  Paul's 
School  of  Concord,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  190.5  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  an<l  Harvaid  Law 
School  in  1907  with  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  Admit tetl  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar  in  1900.  he  prac- 
tised law  with  the  firm  of  Hill,  Barlow 
&  Homans  in  Boston  until  1911.  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  New  Hamp- 


shire bar  and  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  on  which  he  still  continues. 

Mr.  Sulloway  was  married  Septem- 
ber 24,  1913, 'to  Margaret  Thayer, 
and  hiis  one  child,  Cretchen,  born 
October  10,  1914.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Bow  Brook  Club,  Wonolancet 
Club,  Beaver  Meadow  Ciolf  Club, 
Intervale  Country'  Club  of  Manches- 
ter, Harvard  Club  of  Boston,  Bos- 
ton Athletic  A.ssociation,  Longwood 
Cricket  Club  of  Brookline,  and  the 
Portsmouth  County  Club  of  Ports- 
mouth. He  is  a  Unitarian,  in  politics 
a  Republican  and  is  also  a  niember  of 
the  Ballot  Law  Commission.  He  is  a 
direct  descendant,  and  his  daughter, 
Gretchen,  the  youngest  living  descend- 
ant, of  Ebenezer  Eastman,  first  settler 
of  Concord. 

Robert  Upton 
A  well  known  memlx'r  of  the  New 
Hampshire  bar  is  Robert  W.  Upton, 
born  Feb.  3,  1884.    He  was  educated 
at  the  Boston  University  Law  School, 


Robert  Upton 

graduating  in  1907  with  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  (wagtia  ciun  lande),  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar 
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on*  February  15  and  the  New  Hamp- 
shire bar  in  July  of  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Upton  has  been  a  member  of  the 
firms  of  Sargent,  Niles  &  Upton  and 
Nilcs  &  Upton,  the  latter  firm  having 
been  dissolved  Januar>'  1,  1914.  He 
represented  Bow  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  1911  and  served  on  the  Ways 
anil  Means  and  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittees. 

He  is  a  member  of  White  Mountain 
Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.;  Bow  Grange,  P.  of 
H.;  and  the  Wonolancet  Club.  Mr. 
LTpton  married  Martha  G.  Burroughs 
September  18, 1912,  and  has  one  child, 
Richard  F. 


Robert  C.  Murchie 

Though  .still  young  in  point  of  age 
and  practice,  Robert  C.  Murchie  is 


Robert  C  Murchie 


today  one  of  Concord's  foremost 
la\s'>'ers.  He  is  the  .son  of  William 
and  .\gnes  J.  (Kellie)  Murchie  and 
was  born  January  22,  1885,  in  Scot- 
land. His  parents  came  to  Concord 
in  1888  and  Mr.  Murchie  attended  the 
public  schools  of  this  city,  being  a 
graduate  of  the  Concord  High  School. 
In  1909  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.B. 


from  the  law  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  Re- 
turning to  Concord  he  was  admitted  to 
the  New  Hampshire  bar  and  immedi- 
ately entered  the  office  of  Senator 
Henry  F.  Hollis,  later,  in  1911,  being 
made  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Remick 
&  Hollis.  Upon  the  dissolution  of 
that  firm  in  1912,  Mr.  Murchie  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  HoUis  & 
Murchie.  In  1912  he  was  elected 
county  solicitor  and  was  reelected  in 
1914. 

W^hile  at  Ann  Arbor  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Barristers  Club  and  he 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Concord  Elks, 
Red  Men,  Beaver  Meadow  Golf  Club 
and  the  Concord  Canoe  Club. 

Alexander  Murchie 

Well  known  to  Concord  people  is 
Alexander  Murchie,  son  of  W^illiam 
and  Agnes  J.  (Kellie)  Murchie,  born 
in  Scotland  March  1,  1887.  He  came 
to  this  country  with  his  parents  in 
1888,  and  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools   of  Concord, 


Alexander  Murchie 

graduating  from  Concord  High  School 
in  the  class  of  1906.    Mr.  Murchie 
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then  studied  tit  the  I'niversity  of 
Michigan  Law  School  for  the  years 
of  190fi-07  and  1907-08.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  in  the  office  of 
Henry  F.  Hollis  and  was  admitted 
to  the  New  Hampshire  bar  in  June, 
1 909.  Two  years  later ,  J  uly  20,  1 9 11 , 
Mr.  Murchie  was  elected  city  solicitor 
of  Concord,  and  still  serx'es  the  city 
in  that  capacity  to  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  all  its  citizens.  He  is  a 
memlior  of  the  firm  of  Hollis  & 
Murchie,  \vith  offices  at  the  corner  of 
Capital  and  State  streets. 

Harry  F.  Lake 
Mr.  Lake  was  born  in  Pembroke, 
N.  H.,  November  28,  1876,  the  son  of 
Moses  R.  and  Mary  J.  (Batcholder) 
Lake.  He  was  educated  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  Pembroke  and  Pem- 
broke Academy,  graduating  in  the 
class  of  1894.  He  then  taught  school 
one  year.  Entering  Middlebury  (Vt.) 
College,  he  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1899,  taught  school  two  years  and 
then  took  up  the  study  of  law  in 


Harry  P.  Lake 

the  office  of  Hon.  John  NL  Mitchell, 
and  at  Boston  I'niversity.    He  was 


admitted  to  the  bar  in  1904  and  be- 
came immediately  associated  with 
Mitchell  &  Foster,  attorneys.  In 
1906  Mr.  Lake  became  a  partner, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Mitchell, 
Foster  &  Lake,  continuing  until  1910, 
when  Mr.  Mitchell  withdrew  from  the 
firm  to  become  associate  justice  of 
the  Superior  Court;  since  when  he 
has  been  in  the  general  practice  of 
the  law,  with  William  A.  Foster, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Foster  & 
Lake. 

George  V.  Hill 
George  V.  Hill,  Esq.,  came  to  Con- 
cord thirteen  years  ago  to  serve  as 


Georftc  V.  Hill 

city  editor  of  the  Concord  Monitor 
during  the  constitutional  convention 
and  .session  of  the  legislature  of  1902- 
03.  Four  years  later  he  was  admitted 
to  the  New  Hampshire  bar,  and  has 
since  been  in  active  pra<'tice  of  law 
in  the  State  Capital  Ilunk  Building. 

Mr.  Hill  was  born  in  Deerfield  in 
this  state,  November  3,  1875,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
High  School,  Phillijxs  .\ndover  Acad- 
emy, and  Dartmouth  College,  not 
graduating    from    the    latter.  His 
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activities  since  leaving  college,  to 
enlist  as  a  private  in  the  Eighth 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  the  day 
war  was  declared  against  Spain  in 
1898,  have  covered  a  broad  field  of 
endeavor.  He  represented  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  while  serving  as  an  enlisted 
man  in  the  army  of  occupation  in 
Cuba,  and,  after  the  war,  was  with 
the  Globe  in  Boston.  Later  he  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Gazette,  and  for  nine  years,  with  the 
exception  of  six  months  with  the 
Concord  Monitor,  was  connected  with 
the  Manchester  Union  in  some  capac- 
ity. Mr.  Hill  continued  to  manage 
the  Concord  bureau  of  the  Union 
two  j'ears  after  he  began  the  practice 
of  law,  and  still  exerci.ses  an  active 
membership  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Press  Association.  He  organized  the 
present  Publishing  Company  of  the 
Xew  Hampshire  Patriot  in  1910  and 
retains  an  interest  in  that  concern. 

In  social  and  fraternal  circles  Mr. 
Hill  has  a  wide  affiliation.  The 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  re- 
ceive his  first  attention,  and  he  is 
al.so  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  of  the 
Colonial  Wai-s,  is  a  Mason,  an  Elk, 
a  member  of  the  (irange,  and  other 
fraternal  organizations,  the  Wono- 
laiu'et  Club  and  several  athletic  and 
country  clubs. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hill  hixs  always  been 
a  Republican  without  any  of  the 
popular  frills.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  children. 

William  Lyman  Stevens 
A  Concord  man  well  known  in  law 
circles  is  William  L.  Stevens,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Hon.  Lyman  D. 
Stevens.  He  was  born  in  this  city 
April  5,  1880,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  Phillips  Andover 
Acaclemy  and  Dartmouth  College, 
graduating  from  the  latter  institution 
in  1903  with  the  degree;  of  A.B.  To 
further  his  study  of  law  Mr.  Stevens 
then  entered  th«'  Harvard  Law  School 
antl,  in  1906,  the  degree  of  LL.B.  was 
conferred    upon  him.    In  December 


of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to 
the  New  Hamj)8hirc  bar  and,  on 
.January  1,  1907,  entered  the  office  of 
Leach,  Stevens  &  Couch.  A  few 
years  later  Mr.  Leach  retired  from  the 
firm  and  Januar>'  1,  1915,  Mr.  Stevens 
became  the  junior  member  of  the 
firui  of  Stevens,  Couch  &  Stevens. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Psi  Upsilon 
Fraternity,  Ciusque  and  Gauntlet 
Society,  Wonolancet  Club  and  the 
Be-aver  Meadow  Golf  Club.  Octol>er 
2,1  1914,  Mr.  Stevens  was  married 


William  L.  St«veoa 


t<»  Miss  Marion  Barrows  Adams  of 
Dorchester,  Mass.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Repul)lican. 

Robert  Jackson 
Among  Concord's  younger  attor- 
neys who  have  made  a  creditable  rec- 
ord for  themselves  in  professional  and 
other  lines,  is  Robert  Jack.son,  the  jun- 
ior member  of  the  firm  of  Remick  & 
Jackson,  who  was  lM)rn  in  Dover, 
May  21.  1880.  son  of  James  R.  and 
Lydia  (Drew)  Jack.s<m.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  tli(»  public  schools  of  Little- 
ton and  Dartmouth  College,  grad- 
uating in  1900.    Mr.  Jack.son  then 
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became  associated  with  Judge  Aldrich 
of  the  United  States  District  and 
Circuit  courts  as  secretary,  with  head- 


Robert  Jackaon 


quarters  in  Boston,  still  pursuing;  his 
studies  in  law^.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  New  Hampshire  bar  in  1907  and 
since  has  been  associated  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  with  Judge  James 
W.  Remick. 

He  married  Dorothy,  daujjhter  of 
Hon.  Oliver  E.  Branch  of  Manchester, 
and  has  two  children,  Sarah  and  Hope. 
Mr.  Jackson  is  a  member  of  the  Beta 
Theta  Pi  Fraternity  and  while  in 
Boston  wjis  a  member  of  the  First 
Corps  of  Cadets,  M.  V.  M. 

Robert  M.  Wright 

Robert  M.  Wright,  associated  in 
the  practice  of  law  with  Allen  Hollis, 
is  one  of  the  most  substantial  of 
Concord's  younger  lawyers.  A  df- 
scendant  of  old  New  Kngland  parent- 
age, Mr.  Wright  has  always  made 
his  home  on  the  farm  in  Sanboru- 
ton  which  has  been  owned  by  hi.s 
family  for  a  centuiy  and  a  quarter. 
He  thus  retains  his  rural  environ- 
ments, yet  comes  in  daily  contact 


with  city  life  while  practising  his  pro- 
fession. 

After  attending  the  public  schools 
in  Sanl)ornton,  Mr  Wright  grad- 
uated from  Franklin  High  School  and 
entered  New  Hampshire  College,  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  in 
1<MM). 

Following  graduation  he  taught 
school  in  Hill  and  Belmont,  N.  H.,  be- 
ing principal  of  the  grammar  school 
in  the  latter  town,  .\fter  a  period 
as  instructor  at  the  Stearns  School 
for  Boys  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  he 
engiiged  in  l)usine.ss  in  Hill  for  a 
|KMiod  of  four  years.  After  a  short 
period  of  business  life  he  took  up  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Streeter 
&  Hollis  at  Concord  and  attended 
Boston  I'niversjtv  Law  School  in 
1910.  When  Mr."  Allen  Hollis  with- 
{|rew  from  the  firm.  Mr.  Wright  con- 
tinued his  studies  with  him,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  in  1912.  He  has 
since  continued  with  Mr.  Hollis.  Mr, 
Wright  was  a  member  of  the  Consti- 


Robert  M.  Wright 

tutional  convention  of  1912  and  Re- 
publican memlx'r  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture from  Sanbornton. 
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Frank  G.  Dribcoll 

Among  the  most  popular  of  Con- 
cord's young  attorneys  is  Frank  O. 
Driscoll,  son  of  David  J.  and  Kath- 


Frank  G.  UrUcoU 


erinc  (McLaughlin)  Driscoll,  born  in 
Penacook,  August  7,  1892.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  Penacook  and  later  entered 
the  University  of  Maine  wliere  he 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
in  1014.  Mr.  Driscoll  was  one  of  the 
few  succe.s.sful  candidates  who  applied 
for  adnii.ssion  to  the  New  Hampshire 
bar  in  June,  1914.  It  was  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  j-ear  that  he  opened 
his  office  at  65  North  Main  Street 
and  has  enjoyed  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, having  made  a  large  number  of 
friends  in  this  city.  Mr.  Driscoll  is 
at  the  present  time  the  youngest 
member  of  the  state  bar. 


J.  Joseph  Doherty 

J.  Joseph  Doherty,  one  of  Concord's 
most  popular  young  men  and  one  of 
three  successful  candidates  at  the 
December,  1914,  bar  examination  is 
the  youngest  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  bar  in  practice  in  Concord. 
Mr.  Doherty  was  born  in  Concord, 
July  18,  1890,  and  is  the  .son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Doherty.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Parochial  and 
Concord  High  Schools,  graduating 
in  1909,  and,  later  studied  law  with 
Martin,  Howe  &  Donigan,  and  at 
Boston  University  Law  School. 

Mr.  Doherty  is  state  advocate  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  a 


J.  JoMpb  Doharty 

member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians.  At  present  he  is  en- 
gaged in  the  general  practice  of  law 
at  3  Depot  Street. 
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THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

When  the  site,  upon  which  stands 
the  present  Capital  City  of  New 
Hampshire  was  first  settled,  verj' 
little  thought  was  directed  towards 
the  physical  welfare  of  the  people. 
In  those  days  disease  was  considered 
a  menace,  but  as  far  as  can  be  learned 
nothing  but  advice  was  obtainable, 
and  that  from  the  nearest  farmer.  Of 
course  the  Indian  remedies  were  in 
existence,  but  very  few  people  had 
faith  in  the  Redskins  whom  they 
considered  their  deadly  enemies. 
Sickness  was  attended  to  by  some 
kind  neighbor,  the  settlers  giving 
freely  to  one  another.  The  colony 
is  said  to  have  been  without  a  medical 


inently  connected  with  the  affairs  of 
the  town  and  frequently  served  as 
moderator,  town  clerk  and  selectman, 
also  holding  the  office  of  the  justice 
of  the  peace.  He  practised  medicine 
in  this  vicinity  twenty-seven  years, 
and  died  J''epteml>er  17,  1767.  It 
cannot  be  ascertained  whether  Doctor 
Carter  had  any  contemporaries,  but  a 
Doctor  Kmery  is  mentioned  as  a 
short-time  resident. 

Doctor  Carter's  real  successor  was 
Dr.  Philip  Carrigain,  or  McCarrigan, 
who  came  to  Concord  in  17C8.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  surgeon,  but 
in  those  days  the  science  was  far 
different  from  the  present  time,  it 
being  stated  that  a  carfcnter's  saw 


Marftaret  PllUbury  General  Hcwpltal 


adviser  for  at  least  fourteen  years, 
when  Dr.  Henrj'  Rolfe  came,  and, 
having  spent  the  winter  here,  and 
suffering  from  cold  and  the  want 
of  suitable  provisions,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  first  physician  to  settle  in 
Concord  was  Dr.  Ezra  Carter,  known 
as  the  Elder.  He  was  a  young  man 
and  came  from  Salisbury,  Mass., 
having  studied  medicine  with  Doctor 
Ordway  in  that  town.  At  that  time 
Concord  had  a  population  of  about 
250  and  they  were  scattered  from  Bow 
to  Canterbury',  it  being  quite  likely 
that  his  practice  extended  to  these 
towns.    Doctor  Carter  was  prora- 


and  a  sharp  knife  were  quite  a  com- 
plement of  tools  for  amputation. 

As  time  went  on  more  men  became 
interested  in  the  study  of  medicine. 
A  medical  college  was  opened  in  the 
state  and  later  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  was  formed.  The 
early  history  of  the  society  shows 
that  its  object  was  understood  by 
neither  the  public  nor  the  members, 
and  it  is  to  the  valiant  few  who  held 
together  in  spite  of  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances that  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  today  owes  more  than  it 
can  tell. 

In  1834,  on  the  grounds  now  occu- 
pied by  the  residence  of  the  Hon. 
Benjamin  A.  Kimball,  was  estab- 
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lished  Concord's  first  hospital,  the 
Thompsonian  Infirmary,  which  existed 
but  a  few  years.  This  institution  was 
followed  by  the  Concord  Botanic 
Infirmary,  the  Water  Cure  Estab- 
lishment and  the  Improved  Move- 
ment Cure  Institute  of  New  York,  all 
of  which  lasted  but  a  few  years  each. 

In  1830  the  condition  of  the  insane 
in  New  Hampshire  awakened  much 
interest  but  each  year  the  legislature 
failed  to  pass  measures  to  remedy  the 
situation.  It  was  not  until  1842  that 
t hc!  inst  it  ut  ion  was  established  and  Dr. 
Cioorge  Chandler  wasjfiven  the  super- 


Dr.  GranvlUa  P.  Conn 


intendency.  He  wiis  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Andrew  McFarland  and  Dr.  John 
E.  Tyler,  the  latter  Ijeing  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Jesse  P.  Bancroft  who  served 
the  state  from  18')7  to  1883,  when 
his  son,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Bancroft,  the 
present  superintendent,  took  charge 
of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Parker  of  Concord, 
a  scholarly  physician,  was  the  first 
editor  and  publisher  of  a  monthly 
medical  journal,  the  Xew  Hamp- 
shire Journal  of  Medicine.    Tlie  first 


issue  appeared  in  March,  1850,  and 
it  was  published  by  Doctor  Parker 
until  October,  1853,  when  he  accepted 
a  professorhsip  in  the  New  York 
Medical  College.  The  publication 
passed  in  several  hands  in  the  next 
few  years  and  in  1858  went  out  of 
existence. 

In  1843  the  practice  of  honieopathj' 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Augustus 
Frank,  a  Cierman.  His  stay  in  Con- 
cord was  brief  but  others  entered  the 
field,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Ferd 
Gustav  Oehme  who  later  had  printed 
a  book  called  "The  Domestic  Phy- 
sician," which  was  published  by  the 
late  Edson  C.  Eastman. 

The  physicians  of  the  town  adopted 
their  first  table  of  fees  on  January  1, 
1867,  and  among  the  nineteen  signers 
were  Drs.  Granville  P.  Conn  and 
Jacob  H.  Gallinger. 

In  1884  the  Margaret  Pillsbury 
General  Hospital  was  established, 
it  being  the  first  general  hospital  in 
the  state.  Much  credit  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  institution  is  due  Dr. 
Shadrach  C.  Morrill,  who  went  among 
his  friends  and  secured  pledges  of 
money  before  active  steps  were  taken 
to  organize  the  hospital  association. 
The  institution  has  grown  contin- 
uously since  it  was  opened  and  today 
Concord  is  prou<l  of  its  fine  showing. 

The  constant  and  succe8.sful  en- 
deavors of  the  men  who  at  one  time 
made  up  the  medical  fraternity  of 
Concord  paved  the  way  for  the  pres- 
ent generation,  who,  keeping  abreast 
of  the  times,  have  placed  this  city  in 
the  foremost  ranks  in  the  medical 
world. 

Dr.  Gr.\xville  P.  Conn. 
The  dean  of  the  medical  profession, 
though  not  at  the  present  time  a 
resident  of  this  city,  is  Dr.  (Jranville 
P.  Conn.  He  was  born  in  Hills- 
borough, January  25,  1832,  of  mingled 
t^cotch,  Irish  and  English  ancestr>'. 
He  was  educated  in  the  conuiion 
schools,  Francestown  and  Pembroke 
academics,  and  iuid  completed  two 
years  of  study  in  the  civil  engineering 
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course  at  Norwich  Military  Academy 
when  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  academy.  He 
began  his  study  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
H.  B.  Brown  of  Hartford,  Vt.,  at- 
tended two  courses  of  medical  lectures 
at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  and  received  his 
degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  Dartmouth 
Medical  School  in  1856,  when  he 
began  his  practice  in  F'a.^t  Randolph, 


years  went  on,  hi.s  u.sef u I ness  "con- 
stantly increased.  He  was  a  member 
of  several  medical  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations and  has  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  work  accomplished  by 
them.  Doctor  Conn  retired  from 
active  life  a  short  time  ago  and  in 
Augii.st,  1014,  left  this  city  for  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.,  where  he  has  since  made 
his  home  with  his  son. 


Dr.  Inrintt  A.  WatMn 


Vt.,  continuing  it  at  Richmond,  in 
the  same  state,  until  .\ugust  19,  18G2, 
when  he  wa.s  commissione<l  a.ssistant- 
surgeon  in  the  Twelfth  Vermont  Vol- 
unteers; ser\'ing  with  this  regiment  in 
the  field,  he  was  nmstered  out  of  the 
United  States  service  in  181)3.  He 
came  to  Concord  the  same  year. 

Doctor  Conn  immediately,  upon 
his  coming  to  Concord,  became  promi- 
nent in  medical  affairs  and,  as  the 


Dr.  Irving  .\llisox  Watson 

Since  its  organization,  in  1881,  the 
affairs  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
have  been  conducted  in  a  most 
efficient  manner  by  Dr.  Irving  Allison 
Watson.  He  was  born  in  Salisbury, 
X.  H.,  Septeml)er  6,  1849,  and  is  the 
son  of  Porter  Baldwin,  lx)rn  at 
Corinth.  Vt.,  July  13,  1825,  and  Luvia 
E.  (Ladd)  Watson;  grandson  of  Itha- 
mar  Watson,  born  at  Weare,  and 
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great-grandson  of  Caleb  Watriou,  born 
at  Hatnpstead,  this  state,  and  who 

served  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  doctor  received  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  common  schools  of 
New  Hampshuie,  and  at  the  Newbury 
(Vt.)  Seminary  and  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, later  attending  lectures  at 
the  Dartmouth  Medical  College  and 
at  tho  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  graduating 
M.  D.  from  the  ktter  iiutitiition  in 
1871  and  receiving  the  degree  of  A.M. 
from  Dartmoutfi  in  1885. 

As  a  physi(  lan,  Doctor  Watson 
began  his  practice  at  Grovcton  (North- 
umberland), N.  H.,  and  remained 
there  ten  years,  during  which  time  be 
was  several  years  superintendent  of 
schools;  was  twice,  1879-81,  repre- 
sentative in  the  general  court,  and 
was  ubo  surgeon  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  He  was  largely  in.stru- 
niental  in  securing  the  passage  of  the 
act  creating  the  state  board  of  health; 
was  appointed  one  of  its  members, 
.  and  at  its  organization  in  September, 
1881,  was  elected  secretary  and  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  board,  in  which 
capacity  he  since  been  continued. 

He  is  registrar  of  the  vital  statistics 
of  the  state;  has  five  times  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Assoriation;  has  been 
president  qf  the  International  Con- 
ference of  State  and  Provincial  Boards 
of  Health;  is  a  permanent  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
honorary' member  of  the  Academia 
Nacional  de  Medidna  de  Mexico,  was 
assistant  secretarj'-general  of  the  Fir>t 
Pan-American  Medical  Congress, 
member  of  the  Soci^t^  Fran^iise 
d' Hygiene  of  Paris,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society,  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society;  is  a 
Mason,  a  Knight  Templar,  and  is  a 
member  of  many  other  organisations. 

Ds.  Fbsdinand  a.  Stilungb 
Since  1874  Concord  has  been  ver>' 
proud  tn  claim  as  one  of  her  residents 
Dr.  Ferdinand  A.  Stillings,  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  as  well  as  surgeons 


of  the  state.  He  is  the  son  of  Anson 
and  Phoebe  De  Forest  (Kenison)  Still* 

ings,  and  was  born  at  JefTcrson,  March 
30,  1 H49.  The  doctor  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  Jefferson,  Lancaster 
Academy  and  Dartmouth  Medical 
Sehool,  where  he  received  his  degree  in 
1870.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  physician  at  the  Me- 
Lciin  Asylum  in  ^omerville,  Mass.,  and 
three  years  later  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  hoepitale  of  London, 
Paris  and  Dublin.  Returning  to 
Ameriea  in  1874,  he  settled  in  Con- 
cord wlicre  he  has  built  up  a  large 
practice  and  has  been  frequenter 
called  to  other  points  as  n  snrc^eon 
and  consultant.  Doctor  Stiiiiugs  is  at 
present  advisory  surgeon  of  the  Mar- 
garet Pillsbury  Hospital,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Memorial  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children  and  is  also 
surgeon  of  the  Boston  A  Miune  Rail- 
road. He  s(>rved  as  surp;con-f?eneral 
on  the  Stat!  of  Gov.  Hiram  A.  Tuttle 
and  of  Gov.  Frank  W.  Rollins.  While 
in  this  rapaeity  he  reorganized  the 
hospital  corps  of  the  National  Guard 
and  instituted  regular  drills,  which 
accounted  for  the  competency  of  tho 
corps  that  neconipnnied  the  First  New 
Hampshire  Regiment  when  the  call 
came  for  the  Spanish  War.  In  1890 
Dr.  Stilling^•  ^^  i  rhosen  to  represent 
Ward  Five  iu  the  General  Court  and 
was  returned  in  1901,  being  instru- 
mental at  both  sessions  for  the  passing 
of  measures  relating  to  public  health 
and  hospital  improvements.  He  also 
caused  to  be  passed  a  resolution 
creating  a  roniniission  to  investigate 
as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing 
a  sanatorium  for  consumptives,  whi<m 
reported  favorably  at  the  next  session, 
when  the  doctor  represented  the 
tenth  senatorial  district. 

He  is  an  active  and  prominent 
member  in  the  American  Medical 
Association,  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society,  the  New  Hampshire  Surgical 
Club,  Merrimack  County  and  Centre 
District  Medical  Society,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Railway  Sur- 
geons, New  York  and  New  En|^d 
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Association  of  Railway  Surgeons  and 
the  Aniorican  College  of  Surgeons. 
Doctor  Stillings  is  medical  director  of 
the  United  Life  and  Accident  Insur- 
ance Company,  a  director  of  the 
Mechanicks  National  Bank,  and  a 
number  of  other  corporations. 

Dr.  George  Cook 
One  of  the  best-known  physicians 
of  Concord  is  Dr.  George  Cook  of  16 
Centre  Street,  who  Ims  practiced 
medicine  in  •this  city  for  the  past 
forty  years.    The  scope  of  Doctor 


Dr.  George  Cook 


Cook's  life  has  by  no  means  been 
limited,  however,  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  medicine,  for  he  has  been 
a  close  student  of  men  and  affairs 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Like  other 
New  Hampshire  men  of  his  profes- 
sion, Doctor  Cook  has  found  time 
to  assist  in  caring  for  the  needs  of 
the  bod}'  politic,  and,  as  a  staunch 
Republican,  has  served  the  state  in 
numerous  capacities.  A  count  rj-- 
wide  acquaintance  among  students 
of  his  profession,  gained  through  ex- 
tensive travel  in  the  I'nited  States, 
has  given  him  a  broad,  liberal  mind 


and  an  unfailing  understanding  of 
human  nature.  Doctor  Cook  has 
given  freely  of  his  time  and  talent  to 
further  the  upbuilding  of  Concord 
and  his  kindly  advice  to  numerous 
young  men,  whom  he  has  a-ssistcd 
in  one  way  and  another  to  obtain  a 
higher  education,  hsis  had  a  direct 
beneficial  influence  on  its  citizenship. 

Dr.  George  Cook  was  born  in  the 
historic  town  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  on 
November  16,  1848,  the  son  of  Solo- 
mon and  Susan  Ann  (Hayes)  Cook. 
He  was  educated  at  Franklin  Acad- 
emy and  Concord  High  School,  com- 
ing to  this  city  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.  He  read  medicine  with  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Gage  and  Dr.  (iranville  P. 
Conn,  afterwards  entering  the  LTniver- 
sity  of  ^'ermont  College  of  Medicine. 
He  graduated  from  the  Dartmouth 
Medical  College  in  1869  and  im- 
mediately began  practice  at  Henniker, 
where  he  remained  until  1870  when 
he  went  to  Hillsborough,  where  he 
was  in  practice  until  he  came  to  Con- 
cord in  May,  1875,  as  a  practiticmer.  . 
In  1874  he  wius  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Hillsborough. 

From  that  time  on  honors  in  the 
medical  field  came  to  Doctor  Cook 
with  great  regularity.  He  wfus  made 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire National  (Juard  in  1879;  sur- 
geon in  1882,  medical  director  in  1884 
and  in  1893  and  1894  was  Surgeon- 
General  on  the  staff  of  former  Gov. 
John  B.  Smith.  From  1878  to  1884 
Doctor  Cook  was  city  physician  and, 
during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  from  1889  to  1893, 
he  was  pension  examining  surgeon. 
At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  American 
War,  Doctor  Cook  was  major  and 
chief  surgeon  of  the  First  Division, 
Second  Army  Corps,  U.  S.  V.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
House  of  Representatives  in  188H 
and  1884.  Since  188')  Doctor  Cook 
has  been  an  inspector  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  stafT  of  the  Margaret  Pills- 
bury  Hospital  since  the  institution  was 
oi)ened  on  October  20,  1884.    He  has 
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been  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Examining  and  Registration 
Board  since  the  law  went  into  effect 
in  1897. 

Doctor  Cook  is  a  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Medical  Society, 
Center  District  Medical  Society,  As- 
sociation of  Military  Surgeons  of  the 
United  States,  American  Medical 
Society  and,  from  1898  to  1908,  was 
Grand  President  of  the  Alpha  Kappa 
Kappa  Medical  Fraternity  of  which 
he  is  now  Grand  Primarius  and  visit- 
ing officer  among  the  different  chap- 
ters in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  this  capacity  he  visits  the  Pacific 
Coast  once  every  two  years,  and  all 
chapters  east  of  the  Mississippi  once 
a  year. 

Doctor  Cook  is  a  Mason  and  an 
Odd  Fellow,  member  of  the  Sons  of 
Veterans,  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society,  and  has  been  a  vestry-man  at 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years. 

Dr.  Chancey  Adams 

In  the  medical  fraternity  in  this 
city,  probably  there  is  no  man  better 
or  more  favorably  known  than 
Chancey  Adams,  A. Si.,  M.l).,  the  son 
of  Benjamin  and  Eliza  Briton  (Sawyer) 
Adams,  who  was  born  in  North  New 
Portland,  Me.,  March  15,  1861.  He 
belongs  to  a  branch  of  the  famous  old 
Massachusetts  family  of  the  same 
name.  Doctor  Adams  was  educated 
in  the  district  schools  of  North  Anson, 
Me.,  and  graduated  from  Anson 
Academy  in  1880.  He  next  attended 
the  Watervillc  Classical  Institute 
(now  Coburn  Cla.ssical  Institute), 
Waterville,  Me.,  graduating  in  1881, 
when  he  became  a  student  in  Colby 
University  at  Waterville,  completing 
his  studies  there  in  1885.  After 
teaching  in  the  district  schools  of 
Embdcn,  WaldoV)oro,  and  in  the 
Phillips  High  School,  he  entered  the 
Portland  Medical  School  and  later 
the  Maine  Medical  School,  graduat- 
ing from  the  latter  institution  in  1891. 
In  the  same  year  he  entered  the 


United  States  Marine  Hospital  at 
Staten  Island.  Thence  he  went  to 
Taunton,  Mass.,  as  assistant  physi- 
cian in  the  Insane  Hospital.  It  was 
after  he  had  taken  a  three  months' 
course  in  the  Past-Graduate  Medical 
School  and  College  of  New  York 
City  in  1893  that  he  opened  an  office 
in  Concord. 

The  doctor  is  a  member  of  the 
Merrimack  County  and  Centre  Dis- 
trict Medical  Society,  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society,  American  Med- 
ical Association  and  New  Hampshire 
Surgical  Club. 


Dr.  Chancey  Adams 


In  1893  Dr.  Adams  married  Laur- 
inda  Clara  Coombs  of  Gloucester, 
Ma.ss.  He  has  two  children,  Ed- 
mund C.  and  Elizabeth  B.  Adams. 
The  doctor  is  a  Mason,  Knight  of 
Pythias,  Shriner,  a  Son  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution;  was  city  physician 
in  1897-98;  is  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Pension  Board  of 
Examiners  and  also  medical  referee 
for  Merrimack  County. 
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Dr.  Charles  Rumford  Walker 

Interested  in  public  affairs  and  con- 
stantly working  for  the  betterment  of 
the  people  of  Concord  is  Dr.  Charles 
Rumford  Walker,  descendant  in  the 
fourth  generation  from  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Walker,  the  first  minister  of 
Concord.  He  was  born  in  this  city 
February  13,  1852,  and  was  fitted  for 
college  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
where  he  graduated  in  1870.  After 
receiving  his  degree  from  Yale  four 
years  later,  he  entered  upon  the  study 
of  medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  graduating  in  1878,  in  the 
same  year  being  appointed  a  member 
of  the  house  staff  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  where  he  served  as  surgical 
intern  until  January,  1879.  In  P'eb- 
ruary  of  the  same  year  he  went 
abroad,  in  further  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fessional studies,  and  was  matriculated 
in  the  foremost  institutions  of  Dublin, 
London,  Vienna  and  Strassburg,  his 
European  studies  occupying  more 
than  two  years.  Returning  to  Con- 
cord in  March,  1881,  the  doctor  estal)- 
lished  a  practice  which  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  in  this  city. 

Since  the  Margaret  Pillsbury  Hos- 
pital was  established.  Doctor  Walker 
has  been  a  member  of  its  staff  and  is 
at  present  on  the  consulting  staff  of 
that  institution.  He  has  been  physi- 
cian at  St.  Paul's  School  and  has  served 
a  term  as  surgeon  in  the  National 
Guard.  He  is  a  member  of  several 
medical  societies  including  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society,  of  which 
he  has  bfeen  president;  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  and  has 
also  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Board  of  Health. 

Doctor  Walker  is  a  trustee  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Savings  Bank,  Rolfe 
and  Rumford  Asylum,  trustee  and 
treasurer  of  the  Timothy  and  Abigail 
B.  Walker  Free  Lecture  Fund.  In 
1892  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  and  in  1894  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  Ward  Five  in  the 
General  Court. 

He  was  married  January  18,  1888, 
to  Frances  Sheafe  of  Boston,  and 


has  two  children,  Sheafe  Walker  and 
Charles  R.  Walker,  Jr. 

Dr.  Marion  L.  Bugbee 
A  person  of  marked  ability  in  the 
professional  circles  of  Concord  is  Dr. 
Marion  L.  Bugbee.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  and  Ellen  (Lewis) 
Bugbee  born  in  Hartford,  Vt.,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Tilden  Seminars^ 
of  West  Lebanon,  and  in  1897  gradu- 
ated from  the  W^oman's  Medical 
College  of  the  New  York  Infirmar>'. 


Dr.  Mttrion  L.  Buftbcc 


Doctor  Bugbee  was  an  intern  at  the 
Memorial  Hospital  of  Worcester  in 
1898,  later  going  to  her  native  home 
in  Hartford,  Vt.,  where  she  remained 
until  1907  when  she  took  a  post- 
graduate course  in  the  Post-Graduate 
Hospital  of  New  York  City.  It  was 
in  the  same  year  that  the  doctor  took 
charge  of  the  Memorial  Hospital  of 
this  city,  in  which  position  she  still 
continues. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Merrimack 
County  and  Centre  District  Medical 
societies,  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, chairman  of  the  Public  Health 
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Committee  for  the  Federated  Clubs 
of  New  Hampshire  and  secretary  of 
the  Public  Health  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation for  New  Hampshire.  Doc- 
tor Bugbee  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Concord  Woman's  Club,  Friendly 
Club  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Dr.  Charles  Parker  Bantroft 
New  Hampshire  is,  indeed,  fortu- 
nate to  have  at  the  head  of  one  of  its 
largest  iastitutions  Dr.  Charles  Parker 
Bancroft,  known  countr>'-wide  a.s 
one  of  the  foremost  alienists  of  the 
present  day.    He  is  superintendent 


of  the  State  Hospital,  having  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1882.  Doctor 
Bancroft  was  born  at  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  January  11,  1852,  the  .son  of 
Jesse  P.  Bancroft  and  Elizabeth 
(Speare)  Bancroft.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  in  the  common 
schools  of  Concord,  Phillips  Andover 
Academy,  Harvard  College,  receiving 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1874;  and  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  June,  1878.  He  was 
house  officer  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  for  eighteen  months  and  was 
an  assistant  in  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Hospital  nine  months. 

In  the  spring  of  1879  the  doctor 
began  his  practice  of  medicine  in 


Boston  and  in  1882  he  was  called  by 
the  trustees  of  that  State  Hospital  to 
V)ecome  superintendent  and  treasurer 
of  that  institution.  At  that  time 
there  were  2G0  patients  whereas  now 
the  number  of  people  receiving  treat- 
ment at  this  institution  exceeds  1,150. 
Doctor  Bancroft  has  Ijeen  identified 
with  all  of  the  progressive  movements 
for  the  care  of  the  in.<ane. 

From  1890  he  has  been  interested 
in  the  general  niovement  taking  place 
throughout  the  country  for  the  state 
care  of  the  insane.  This  movement 
contemplated  their  removal  from  the 
county  poorfarms  and  placing  them 
Under  the  care  of  the  state,  where 

I 


better  provisions  are  possible  for 
better  classification  and  scientific 
study.  This  movement  necessitated 
additional  buildings  and  these  com- 
prised the  following:  in  1900,  the 
Twitchell  House,  a  building  for  con- 
valescent patients;  1903,  North  and 
South  pavilions;  1905,  a  hospital 
building  for  the  accommodation  of 
165  patients,  modeled  after  general 
hospitals;  1907,  the  Kent  and  Peaslee 
buildings  for  175  patients;  1909,  a 
new  heat  and  power  plant;  and  1911, 
a  building  for  industrial  patients, 
accommodating  225. 

Doctor  Bancroft  became  interested 
in  the  better  training  of  nurses  and 
attendants  and  in  1888  established  a 
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traioiug  school  for  nurses,  modeled 
on  the  lines  of  the  general  hospital 

trainiuK  schools.  This  training  school 
has  a  three-year  coui-hc  and  it  is  af- 
filiated with  the  best  truioing  scbouls 
in  New  York  City  and  graduates  fif- 
teen or  more  nurses  civh  year, 
are  qualified  to  assume  head  puijittons 
in  the  State  Hospital,  or  nmilar  por- 
tions in  other  iastitutions,  or  to  enter 
into  private  nursing. 

The  Ducior  became  interested  early 
in  the  field  of  industrial  training  and 
vocational  employment  for  insane. 
Ue  established  a  shop  many  years 
ago  for  the  employment  of  men 
patients  in  which  many  industries 
arc  t  uipht,  such  ns  broom  and  brush 
making,  cobbling  and  bhoc  making, 
printing,  weaving  and  making  hosiery. 
Women  are  similarly  taught  in  various 
kimls  of  needlework,  basketry,  rug 
making  and  the  like.  Two  industrial 
teachers  arc  employed  and  an  annual 
fair  has  been  instituted  in  which  the 
products  of  these  various  industries 
are  sold  to  the  public. 

Under  Doctor  Bancroft,  a  patho- 
logical laboratory  and  a  modern, 
up-to-date  hydro-therapeutio  room 
has  been  establishoci  in  the  hospital 
building  for  scientific  study  and  the 
better  treatment  of  the  patients. 

P'or  many  ytsan  he  has  been  very 
interested  in  the  eolony  care  for  the 
insane,  and  at  his  suggestion  tlie  state 
purchased  about  three  hundred  acres 
of  farm  laiul  four  miles  distant  from 
the  hospital  on  which  several  patients 
are  employed  throughout  the  year, 
raisinn  farm  products  for  the  main 
hospital.  This  is  intended  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  larger  and  |)ermanent 
farm  colony. 

Doctor  Bancroft  is  a  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society, 
Boston  Society  for  Psychiatry,  and 
Neurologj',  of  the  American  Medico- 
Psychological  Association,  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  Psychiatry,  and 
has  been  president  of  the  three  latter, 
as  well  as  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
Alumni  Association. 

He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 


to  these  societies  at  their  meetings 
and  is  author  of  the  following  reprints 

and  other  i)uhli(  iTn iiis:  Wood's  "  Ref- 
erence Handbook  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,"  articles  on  the  "Opium 
Habit,"  the  "  Physieal  Expresdon  of 
Insanity,"  and  a  monograph  on  the 
"General  Symptomatology  of  In- 
sanity." Doctor  Baiiero^has  pub- 
lished many  other  articles  and  has 
been  called  upon  quite  frequently 
to  deliver  addresses,  among  the  most 
noteworthy  are:  "Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  Insanity,  with  Especial 
Reference  to  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment," 1884;  "Physical  Baals  of 
Sin,"  1804;  "Automatic  Muscular 
Movements  Among  Insane,"  1881; 
"  Sub-Conscious  Homicide  and  Suicide, 
Their  Physiological  Psv(^  hologv,"  1898; 
"Legal  and  Medical  Insanity,"  1900; 
"Paresis,"  1904;  "Keconciliation  of 
the  Disparity  Between  Hospital  and 
Asylum  Trained  Nurses,"  1901;  "Re- 
ception Hospitals  and  Psychopathic 
Wards  in  State  Hospitals  for  the  In- 
sane." 1907;  presidential  address, 
"  Hopeful  and  Diseouraf^inj;  Aspects  of 
the  Peyoliiatric  Outlook,"  1908; 
"Women  Nurses  on  Male  Wards  in 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane,"  1908;  "Is 
there  an  Increase  Among  the  Dement- 
ing Psychoses?"  1913;  "Some  Perils 
Confronting  th$  State  Care  of  the  In- 
sane." 

Through  the  efforts  of  Doctor 
Bancroft,  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Hospital  today  is  recopnized  as  one 
of  the  foremost  iiLstitutions  in  the 
country  for  care  of  the  insane.  His 
progressive  methods  have  ofttimes 
been  cited  as  models  and  adopted  by 
various  institutions. 

Orlando  B.  DornLAs,  M.D. 
In  September,  1901,  Concord  wel- 
comed to  her  confines  Orlando  B. 
Douglas,  M.D.,  of  New  York  City. 
He  is  the  son  of  Amos  and  Almira 
(Balcom)  Doughus,  born  in  Cornwall, 
Yt.,  September  12,  1836.  His  edU' 
cation  was  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  state  and  Bran- 
don  Seminary.   Later   he  taught 
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school  three  winters  and  in  summers 
assisted  his  father  in  the  lumber 
business  and  farming.  In  1858  he 
went  to  Brunswick,  Mo.,  and  began 
the  study  of  his  profession.  He  was 
a  participant  in  the  terrifying  turmoil 
in  Mis.souri  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War,  in  1861.  In  Septeml>er  he 
enlisted  in  the  Eighteenth  Regiment, 
Missouri  Infantry,  and  saw  some  hard 
service;  was  twice  wounded,  once  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  in  1802,  being  sent 
to  friends  in  New  England  when  he 
recovered.  In  Jul>  he  reported  to  the 
Washington  Park  Hospital,  Cincin- 
nati, O.;  was  assigned  to  Provost 
Marshal  duty  till  November,  when  he 
returned  to  his  regiment  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  where  he  was  appointed  Adju- 
tant of  his  regiment.  Later,  by  spe- 
cial order  of  Gen.  Grant,  he  wa.s 
as.signed  to  Gen.  Bavnc's  Brigade  as 
A.  A.  A.  G. 

In  1876  Doctor  Douglas  removed 
to  New  York  Citj',  where  for  twenty- 
five  years  he  was  active  in  profes.sional 
and  medical  circles.  A  certificate 
presented  to  Doctor  Douglas  in  1891, 
on  the  occii^iion  of  his  trip  to  the  north 
of  Europe,  states  over  the  signatures 
of  officers  of  different  organizations, 
that  he  was  at  that  time  holding  the 
following  positions:  that  he  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  Medical 
College  of  New  York;  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine; 
professor  in  the  Post-Graduate  Medi- 
cal School  and  Hospital;  surgeon  to 
the  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat 
Hospital ;  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  New  York  Physi- 
cians' Mutual  Aid  Association,  and 
member  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  its 
Committee  on  Publications. 

Doctor  Douglas  is  a  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society, 
of  the  American  Metlical  Association, 
honorar>'  member  of  the  Vermont 
Medical  Society,  and  of  numerous 
other  kindred  associations.  He  is 
author  of  various  medical  papers, 
largely  on  subjects  connected  with 
his  specialty,  diseases  of  the  ear,  nose 


and  throat.  He  was  sun;eon  of 
Reno  Post  in  New  York  City  for 
twentj'-five  years,  and  member  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  since  August  25,  1868;  is  a 
Companion  of  the  First  Class,  Loyal 
Legion  of  America.  He  is  past  com- 
mander, Department  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, G.  A.  R.;  is  a  32d  degree  Mason 
and  of  the  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.;  is  a 
Baptist;  a  Republican  in  politics;  has 
been  a  member  of  the  State  Executive 
Committee  of  the  N.  H.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
since  1903,  and  president  of  the  New 


Orlando  B.  Uouftlus,  M.I). 


Hampshire  Orphans'  Home,  in  Frank- 
lin, ten  years. 

In  September,  1875,  he  married 
Maria  Manson  Tiddy,  who  won  fame 
as  an  army  nurse  in  the  Civil  War. 
Mrs.  Douglas  was  a  very  able  woman 
and  at  the  time  of  her  death,  on  Jan. 
11,  1913,  was  president  of  the  National 
As.'^ociation  of  Army  Nurses  of  the 
Civil  War,  pa.st  chaplain  of  the  Wo- 
man's Relief  Corps  and  chaplain  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Department,  Wo- 
man's Relief  Corps. 

On  Ma>  3  of  this  year  Dr.  Douglas 
was  appointed  Medical  Director  of 
the  National  Association,  Survivors  of 
the  Battle  of  Shiloh. 
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LfOREN  A.  Sanders,  M.D. 

Lorcn  Addison,  only  child  of  Cleorge 
►S.  and  Prudence  S.  (Parker)  Sanders, 
was  born  July  5,  1874,  in  (irafton, 
where  he  began  his  education.  He 
later  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Wilmot  and  New  London.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  came  to  Concord 
and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Abbott- 
Downing  Company.  Doctor  Sanders 
had  been  in  this  city  but  one  year  and 
six  months  when  he  decided  to  take 
up  the  study  of  medicine,  and,  to 
prepare  himself  for  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, he  entered  Tilton  Seminary  in 
1893.  After  graduating  from  this 
institution  the  doctor  went  to  New 
York  City  where  he  continued  his 
studies  in  the  Bellevue  Medical  Col- 
lege, which  about  this  time  l>ecame 
nierged  with  the  medical  <lopartment 
of  New  York  University.  On  May 
he  graduated  from  that 
institution,  following  which  he  came 
to  Concord  and  at  once  became 
associated  in  practice  with  one  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  state.  Dr.  (Jranville  P. 
Conn.  Doctor  Sanders  from  the  first 
gave  special  attention  to  surgery,  in 
which  department  he  has  been  very 
8Uccesi!ful,  and  is  today  an  attending 
surgeon  on  the  staff  of  the  Margaret 
Pillsbur>'  CJeneral  Hospital,  and  sur- 
geon to  the  New  Hampshire  Memorial 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society,  Merrimack 
County  and  Centre  Districts  Me<lical 
Society,  New  Hampshire  Surgical 
Club,  New  York  and  New  England 
Association  of  Railway  Surgeons,  and 
is  a  fellow  in  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  is  Medical  Examiner 
for  the  United  Life,  Columl>ian  Life, 
John  Hancock,  Penn  Mutual,  and 
other  life  insurance  companies.  He 
is  a  Mason,  a  Baptist,  and  in  politics 
a  Republican.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
Ikt  of  the  board  of  healtli,  has  served 
four  years  in  the  city  common 
council,  two  years  as  alderman,  and 
was  a  member  of  theCeneral  Court, 
1911  12. 


On  Scpteml)er  29,  1898,  Doctor 
Sanders  married  Margaret  A.  Clough 
of  Warner,  N.  H.,  daughter  of  Reulwn 
and  Mar>'  Elizaljeth  (Clark)  Clough. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Hoyt-Stevens 
The  first  woman  of  Concord  birth 
to  establish  herself  as  a  physician  in 
this  city  was  Dr.  Jane  Elizabeth 
Hoyt-Stevens.  She  was  a  student  at 
Wellesley  Medical  College  in  1879- 
83,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  the  New  York 
Infirmarv  (Blacknell  College)  in  New 
York  City,  class  of  1890. 


Dr.  J.  Elizabeth  Hoyt-Stevens 


The  doctor  visited  hospitals  in 
England  and  Scotland  during  the 
summer  of  1890  and  was  a  resident 
phvsician  at  Lassell  Seminary  in 
1890-91  and  in  1892-93,  Doctor  Hoyt 
worked  at  the  I'niversity  of  Vienna 
under  Professor  Schauter,  Hertzfeld, 
Kai)<)si  and  Lukasieweiz. 

Returning  to  Concord  she  opened 
an  office  at  her  ancestral  home  on 
North  State  Street  in  June,  1893,  and 
was  appointed  consulting  physician 
on  the  medical  staff  of  the  Margaret 
Pillsl)urj'  Hospital  in  189(5.  She  re- 
signetl  the  position  in  1899  for  the 
puriM)se  of  spending  an  unlimited 
time  in   Europe,  remaining  abroad 
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nearly  three  years.  About  one  half 
of  this  period  vr&s  given  to  lectures 
and  laboratory'  work  in  the  University 
of  Leipsic  under  Professors  Chun, 
Wundt  and  Schmarsow,  while  nine 
months  were  devoted  to  travel  in 
North  Africa,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  the 
Sahara  desert. 

Doctor  Hoyt  returned  to  America 
and  to  Concord  where  she  unexpect- 
edly resumed  the  practice  of  her  pro- 
fession in  June,  1902.  In  April,  1906, 
she  went  as  delegate  from  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Medical  Society 
to  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress, then  meeting  in  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal. After  the  Congress,  which  con- 
tinued one  week,  she  traveled  three 
months  through  Spain,  and  went  again 
into  North  Africa  to  Morocco  and 
Algiers. 

On  June  26,  1907,  the  doctor  mar- 
ried George  W.  Stevens  of  Clare- 
mont,  since  which  time  she  has  con- 
tinued with  office  practice  only. 

Dr.  Russell  Wilkins 
Doctor  Wilkins,  a  son  of  the  late 
Chaplain  E.  R.  Wilkins,  was  l)orn 
in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  April  23,  1873, 
and  upon  removal  to  Concord  be- 
came a  pupil  in  the  public  schools, 
graduating  from  the  high  school  in 
1891.  Choosing  the  profession  of 
medicine  antl  surger>'  us  a  life  work, 
he  entered  Dartmouth  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  graduated  from  that  insti- 
tution in  the  class  of  November,  189.5. 
He  became  the  house  officer  of  Cam- 
bridge Hospital  in  the  following  year, 
and  in  1897  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Concord,  in  which  he  still 
continues. 

He  early  manifested  an  interest  in 
military  affairs,  and  in  1898  was  com- 
missioned first  lieutenant  and  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  First  New  Ham|>shire 
Volunteers.  He  now  holds  the  com- 
mission of  major  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  New  Hampshire 
National  Guard,  and  for  three  years 
has  been  acting  surgeon-general. 

Doctor  Wilkins  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Concord  Board  of  Health 


for  six  j'ears,  the  last  two  as  president. 
He  is  president  of  the  Centre  Dis- 
trict and  Merrimack  County  Medical 
Society,  a  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society  and  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  A.ssociation,  and  one  of 
the  staff  of  the  Margaret  Pillsburj- 
General  Hospital.  In  1913  he  repre- 
sented his  ward  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture. 


V 


Dr.  RusmII  WUklM 

In  1903  he  married  Grace  M.  Thur- 
ber  of  Penacook,  and  hopes  to  l)e 
survived  by  his  two  children,  Daniel 
and  Dosothy. 

Dr.  Johx  McClure  Gove 
Dr.  John  McClure  Gove,  the  pio- 
neer osteopathic  physician  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  been  engaged  in 
practice  since  1900,  in  Concord,  and 
was  the  first  osteopath  to  locate  per- 
manently in  the  state. 

Doctor  Gove  was  born  in  Raymond, 
N.  H.,  in  1872,  the  son  of  Samuel 
and  Mary  (McClure)  Gove.  He  was 
fitted  for  college  at  Sanborn  Seminary, 
Kingston,  N.  H.,  and  entered  Boston 
University  in  1892,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  received  the  degree  of  Bach- 
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elor  of  Arts  in  1896,  and  continued 
in  the  same  institution  for  post-grad- 
uate study  for  another  year.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Boston  Institute 
of  Osteopathy  in  1900,  and  immedi- 
ately came  to  Concord.  In  1909  he 
took  a  special  course  of  study  in 
Massachusetts  College  of  Osteopathy 
(formerly  the  Boston  Institute  of 
Osteopathy)  and  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Osteopathy  in  1910. 
Doctor  Gove  was  one  of  the  organ- 


1? 
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Dr.  John  McClur*  Gove 

izers  of  the  New  Hampshire  Osteo- 
pathic Society  and  is  at  present  its 
president.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  New  England  Osteopathic  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  American  Osteo- 
pathic Association.  He  took  a  very 
active  part  in  securing  the  passage  of 
the  medical  law  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature,  which  provides  a  uni- 
form standard  of  examination  for  all 
doctors  and  which  raises  the  educa- 
tional qualifications  required  of  all 
practitioners  coming  into  the  state. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Amsden 
Henry  H.  Amsden,  M.D.,  was  born 
in  Penacook,  N.  H.,  July  15,  1872. 


He  graduated  from  Concord  High 
School  in  1891  and  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  from  Boston  University  in 
1896.  He  located  in  Attleboro,  Mass., 
immediately  following  graduation  and 
practised  there  until  October,  1905, 
when  ho  removed  to  Concord. 

He  was  married  to  Grace  F.  Page 
of  Concord  on  June  29,  1898.  They 
have  two  children,  John  Page  Amsden 
and  Edward  Daggett  Amsden.  Doc- 
tor Amsden  is  a  member  of  the  Center 


L>r.  Henry  H.  Am  ad  en 

District  Medical  Society,  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society,  New  Hanip- 
shire  Surgical  Club,  and  American 
Medical  Association,  and  is  assistant 
visiting  physician  to  the  Margaret 
Pillsbury  General  Hospital.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  and  a  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow. 

Dr.  Frank  Willard  Grafton 
Prominent  among  the  members  of 
the  medical  fraternity  of  this  city  is 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Grafton,  who  was  born 
in  Gilford,  N.  H.,  the  son  of  James 
and  Mary  Jane  (Collins)  Grafton. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  and  re- 
ceived private  instruction  before  he 
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entered  the  Bryant  &  Stat  ton  Business 
College  in  Manchester,  after  which 
he  taught  school  for  two  years  in  Bow. 
The  doctor  took  a  further  course  of 
instruction  in  the  Concord  High 
School  and  entered  the  medical  de- 
partment of  Dartmouth  College  in 
1893,  graduating  two  years  later.  In 
November,  1896,  he  began  his  prac- 
tice in  Concord,  in  association  with  the 
late  Dr.  E.  H.  Foster,  and  has  been 


the  New  Hampshire  Surgical  Club, 
and  is  also  a  fellow  in  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  He  is  also  iden- 
tified with  Bow  Grange,  P.  of  H.; 
Masons,  including  the  Shrine;  Odd 
Fellows;  United  Order  of  Pilgrim 
Fathers  and  Knights  of  the  Ancient 
Essenic  Order. 

Doctor  Grafton  was  married  De- 
cember 19,  1896,  to  Edith  Mathilde 
MacDowell,  of  Champlain,  N,  Y. 


Dr.  Frank  W.  Gmfton 


most  succe8.*<ful,  at  present  enjoying 
a  large  practice  and  having  innu- 
merable friends.  DoctorC  irafton  is  at 
present  an  attending  surgeon  on  the 
staff  of  the  Margaret  Pillsbury  Hospi- 
tal. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Republican  and 
has  the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
first  Republican  town  clerk  of  Bow. 
The  doctor  is  a  member  of  the  Merri- 
mack County  Medical  Society,  New 
Hampshire  State  Medical  Society, 
the  American  Medical  Association, 


Dr.  Robkkt  J.  Graves 

Among  Concord's  most  successful 
physicians  and  surgeons  is  Dr.  Robert 
(iraves.  Though  still  a  young  man 
his  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
medicine  and  surgery  have  attracted 
wide  interests.  The  doctor  was  born 
in  Boscawen,  June  22,  1878,  the  son 
of  Eli  E.  and  Martha  (Williams) 
Graves.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  Concord  High  School  and 
Har\ard  College,  graduating  from  the 
latter  institution  with  the  degree  of 
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The  doctor  is  a  ineinl>er  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society,  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  Aescula- 
pian  Club,  New  Hampshire  Surgical 
Club,  and  is  a  fellow  in  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  He  is  a  memljer 
of  several  fraternal  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Masons  and  Shrine,  Odd 
Fellows,  Elks  and  the  Grange.  He  is 
a  Republican  in  |)olitics  and  is  a 
member  of  the  South  (Congregational 
Church. 


Dr.  Robert  J.  Gntvea 


A.  B.  His  attention  then  turned  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  entering  the 
Har\'ard  Medical  School,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1903. 
During  his  last  year  at  the  medical 
school  he  was  the  prosector  of  anat- 
omy. The  doctor's  hospital  experi- 
ence has  been  quite  extended  and  has 
Ijeen  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
most  prominent  institutions  of  the 
<'ountry,  including  the  Massachusetts 
Oeneral  Hospital,  where  he  served  as 


house  surgeon  for  two  years,  the 
Boston  Lying-in  Hospital  and  the 
Bournewood  Private  Hospital,  having 
been  assistant  in  the  latter  institution. 

On  NovendM'r  28,  1901,  Dr.  Graves 
came  to  Concord  to  practice  medicine 
and  during  his  stay  here  has  made 
friends  with  everybody  he  htus  come 
in  contact  with.  His  clientele  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  includes  all 
cla.sses  and  conditions.  He  is  an 
assistant  on  the  surgical  staff  of  the 
Margaret  Pillsbury  Hospital. 


Doctor  Graves  married  Helen  McG. 
Ayers,  Octol)er  10, 1905,  and  has  three 
children,  Katharine,  Jane  Phillips 
and  John  Kijnl)all 

Dr.  W.  Pre-ston  Beauclerk 

In  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  medical 
profession  in  this  city  is  Dr.  \V.  Pres- 
ton Beauclerk,  the  son  of  Sydney  W. 
Beauclerk  anil  Elizabeth  (Yates) 
Beauclerk,  who  was  born  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  June  9,  1875.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  in  the  Lyndon 
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Institute  of  Lyndon,  Vt.,  following 
which  he  took  a  course  at  Norwich 
University  in  Northfield,  \\.  Hav- 
ing decided  to  follow  the  medical 
profession,  the  doctor  rntcred  the 
University  of  Vermont  where  he 
received  his  decree  of  M.D.  in  1896. 
Later  in  the  same  year  he  came  to 
New  Hampshire  to  practice  medicine, 
opening  an  office  in  Contoocook.  For 
seven  years  Doctor  Beauclerk  enjoyed 
an  extensive  practice  in  that  village 


a  member  of  the  surgical  staff 
of  the  Margaret  Pillsbury  General 
Hospital  and  is  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  Merrimack  County 
and  Centre  District  Medical  Soci- 
ety, the  New  Hampshire  State  Med- 
ical Society,  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Surgical  Club.  ■ 
He  is  a  Mason,  an  Klk,  a  member 
of  the  Wonolancet  Club,  Loyal  Order 
of  Moose,  and  the  Sons  of  St.  George. 


Dr.  W.  PrMton  Beauclerk 


and  made  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
Wishing  to  increase  the  field  of  his 
medical  activities,  he  came  to  Con- 
cord in  1903,  where  he  has  since  been 
located.  Dr.  Beauclerk  has  always 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Concord  and  has  done  all  in  his  power 
to  promote  movements  that  were  for 
the  benefit  of  the  city  and  the  people 
in  general.  His  practice  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  exclusive  in  the 
city. 

At  the  present  time  the  doctor  is 


Dr.  Fred  A.  Sprague 

Among  the  prominent  young  Con- 
cord physician.s  is  Dr.  Fred  A.  Sprague, 
who  was  l>orn  in  Pembroke  November 
9,  1873,  the  .son  of  Alvah  S.  and  Eliza 
A.  (Snell)  Sprague,  Iwth  families 
being  of  Revolutionary  stock.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  Claremont  and  this  city, 
liUi)  by  private  tutoring.  Doctor 
Si)rague  entered  the  Baltimore  Medi- 
cal College  in  1902.  where  he  received 
his  degree  of  M.  D.    While  in  college 
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he  was  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  D. 
fraternity.  The  doctor  was  an  intern 
at  the  Maryland  General  Hospital  for 
one  year  and,  after  passing  the  Mary- 
land State  Board  and  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Board  he  began  his  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  in  Concord 
October  1,  HK)(),  and,  during  the  past 
three  years,  has  made  a  s|M>(  ialty  of 
X-ray  work.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  board  of  health  for  seven  years 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  and  several  other  medi- 
cal and  fraternal  societies. 


Dr.  Fred  A.  Spntgu« 

On  July  7,  1903,  Doctor  Sprague 
married  Jennie  C.  Brown,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  W.  and  Ix'cretia  C. 
Brown  of  Concord.  Previous  to  mar- 
riage Mrs.  S|)rague  was  a  teacher  in 
Concord  schools  for  seven  years. 

Dr.  George  Haven  Clarke. 

Doctor  Clarke  was  born  in  Concord, 
the  son  of  David  K.  Clarke,  a  long- 
time dry  goods  dealer  of  this  city,  and 
Henrietta  S.  Clarke.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city,  had  private  tuition  in  Boston 
and  received  his  degree  of  M.D., 


from  Tufts  College  Medical  School 
in  1902,  opening  an  office  in  Boston 
in  the  same  year.  While  in  that  city 
the  doctor  had  clinical  experience  at 
various  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
and  returned  to  his  native  city  in  1905. 
Dr.  Clarke  is  an  assistant  physician 
on  the  medical  staff  of  the  Margaret 
Pillsbury  General  Hospital  and  a  con- 
sulting physician  of  the  Pembroke 
Sanatorium. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Merrimack 
County  and  Centre  District  Medical 
Society,  a  fellow  of  the  New  Hamp- 


Dr.  Cieorfte  H.  Clarke 

shire  Medical  Society  and  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  a  member 
of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society,  and  the  Wono- 
lancet  Club. 

Dr.  Oramel  Henry  Stanley 
One  of  the  citj  's  younger  physi- 
cians is  Oramel  H.  Stanley,  who  was 
born  in  Frycburg,  Me.,  July  11,  1887, 
the  elder  son  of  Charles  Edward  and 
Grace  (Evans)  Stanley.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Fr>'e- 
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burg  and  Fryehurg  Acadciuy,  grad- 
uated from  Bowdoin  Collego  with 
degree  of  A.B.,  and  the  degree  of  M.D. 
was  conferred  u|x)n  hinj  at  Bowdoin 
Medical  School.  Doct«ir  Stanley  was 
hoase  physician  at  the  Maine  Cieneral 
Hospital,  studied  at  the  New  York 
Lying-in  Hospital  an<l  is  at  present 
an  assistant  on  the  surgical  .staff  of 
the  Margaret  Piilshury  General  Hos- 


Dr.  Oramel  il.  Stanley 

pital.  He  came  to  Concord  in  1913 
and  in  politics  is  a  Republican. 

The  Doctor  is  a  member  of  the 
Beta  Theta  Pi  and  Phi  Chi  frater- 
nities, Merrimack  County  and  Centre 
District  Medical  Society,  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Medical  Society.  New 
Hampshire  Surgical  Club,  and  is  a 
Ma.son. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Dolloff 
■  Doctor  Dolloff  wa.s  born  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  December  20,  1877. 
He  was  educatt-d  in  the  public  .schools 
of  Cambridge  and  Everett  and  at 
Dartmouth  Medical  School,  grad- 
uating in  1903.  The  doctor  has  been 
an  intern  in  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 


In  190.T  he  came  to  Concord  and  ha.s 
since  ln'cn  connected  with  the  New 
Hami)shire  State  Hospital.  Doctor 
Dolloff  act«'d  as  sup<'rintendent  of 
that  institution  from  January  1,  1915, 
until  the  reinstatement  of  Doctor 
Bancroft  in  the  middle  of  May. 
He  is  a  Mason  ami  a  member  of 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Dollofl 


the  New  Hampshire  State  Medical 
Society. 

The   New    Hampshire  Memorial 
Hospital  for  Wome.n  and 
Children. 
This    l>eneficent    institution,  the 
only  hospital  in  the  state  numaged 
by  and  for  women,  is  now  in  its 
twentieth  year.    It  was  incorporated 
September  12.  1895,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Julia  Wallace-Ru.ssell 
who  l>egan  medical  practice  in  Concord 
in  1878,  the  first  woman  physician  in 
the  cai)ital,  and  one  of  the  very  earl- 
iest in  the  state.    Miss  Mary  Ann 
Downing,  whose  life  was  devoted  to 
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good  works,  helpod  Dr.  Wallace- 
JRussell  to  realize  her  dream,  and 
became  the  first  president  of  the 
new  tmdcrtaking.  The  hospital  \v:is 
opened  to  patieats,  October  10,  189(). 
Prom  that  time  till  August  31»  1914, 
the  tlate  of  the  last  annual  report, 
2.'M7  patioiits  have  been  received, 
and  forty -two  nurses  have  been  grad- 
uated from  the  training-school. 

The  p<'rmanent  funds  now  amount 
to  ^3,2^3.34,  including  six  endowed 
free  beds.  As  showing  the  state-wide 
interest  in  the  hospital,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  the  six  women  pro- 
viding these  free  beds  two  lived 
in  Newport,  and  one  each  in  Man- 
chester, Dover,  Honk  in  ton  and  Pem- 
broke. The  original  house,  tiU  iSouth 
Street,  purchased  in  1896  for  S7,000, 
is  still  the  home  of  the  hospital.  It 
.  has  been  several  times  remodelled  and 
enlarged,  biit  it  has  never  lost  its 
homelike  look.  The  number  of  pa- 
tients has  stoadily  increased  till  the 
accommodations  have  been  strained 
almost  to  the  bursting  point.  Last 
year,  1913-14,  2.")8  patients  were 
cared  for,  more  than  double  the 
number,  127,  received  in  1905-00. 
The  latter  number  was  four  times  as 
pront  as  duriTig  the  first  year  when 
thirty-one  only  were  enrolled. 

The  hospital  has  been  fortunate 
in  its  location,  facinp  nti  two  streets 
with  a  large  plot  of  land  to  the  south, 
shaded  by  graceful  ehus,  and  an  ample 
garden  in  the  rear,  'i'he  double 
pi,'!/7;(<,  recently  added  ]>y  Mrs. 
Mary  W.  Truesdell,  one  of  the  trus- 
tees, are  most  helpful  in  bringing 
additional  sun  and  air  to  the  patients. 
The  demand  for  accommodations  has 
become  so  great  that  Iw^t  summer  four 
nurses  slept  in  a  tent  on  tiie  lawn  while 
the  puporintcndent  and  night  nur<<e*^ 
have  had  to  seek  quarters  outside  t  he 
building.   It  is  to  relieve  this  pressure 


that  the  Diekertnan  property,  a 
comfortable  hou.se  and  land  adjoining 
the  hospital  on  the  north,  has  recently 
been  acquired.  The  great  present 
need  of  the  hospital  is  a  separate 
maternity  department.  There  were 
forty-five  l)al)ies  bom  in  the  main 
f>uilding  last  year;  and  the  Hospital 
Associates  are  hopeful  in  the  near 
future  of  nusing  funds  for  a  two-story 
maternity  ward. 

The  charge  at  the  hospital  is  from 
$12.00  to  $18.00  per  week,  which  in- 
cludes board  and  nursing  except  when 
the  case  is  so  critical  that  the  patient 
must  have  a  private  nurse.  Medical 
fees  are  extra,  and  the  patients  may 
employ  any  physician,  male  or  female, 
that  they  choose.  Anyone  comparing 
these  prices  with  the  expense  of  sick> 
ness  in  one's  own  house  can  readily 
see  that  it  pays  to  go  to  the  hospital. 
Although  the  institution  receives  no 
state  aid,  depending  upon  its  friends 
for  its  support,  over  26  per  cent,  of 
charity  work  was  done  last  year. 

Dr.  Wallace-Russell,  the  projector 
and  founder  of  the  hospital,  w.is  phy- 
sician-in-charge  till  her  lamented 
death,  July  1,  1906.  She  was  .'?uc- 
oeeded  by  Dr.  Marion  L.  Bugbc^e, 
the  present  incuni1>ent.  under  whose 
eliicicnt  direction  the  institution  is 
continually  increasing  its  usefulness. 
Miss  Kosanna  O'Donopliiie  ha.s  l>een 
superintendent  for  the  last  nine  years. 
Dr.  Ellen  A.  Wallace  of  Manches- 
ter sister  of  the  founder,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  original  hoard  of 
officers  now  living,  has  \mm  j)resident 
since  the  death-  of  Miss  Downing  in 
1903. 

The  foregoing  brief  sunuuary  gives 
but  the  faintest  outline  of  the  noble 

work  whi(  h  this  institution  is  accom- 
plishinp;.  \  isit  the  place  and  see  for 
yourself,  if  pos^iiblc.  If  not,  send  for 
the  annual  report. 
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THE  DENTAL  PROFESSION 

Though  today  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry is  considered  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  at  one  time  Concord  had  no 
such  person  as  a  dentist  on  its  lists  of 
professional  men,  it  being  considered 
a  side  line  of  a  physician,  who  wjis 
called  upon  occasionally  to  extract  an 
aching  tooth. 

It  was  not  until  1823  that  Dr. 
Elijah  Colby,  a  graduate  of  the  medi- 
cal college  at  Hanover,  settled  in  the 
east  village  of  Concord  and  gave 
particular  attention  to  this  profession, 
calling  him.self  a  surgeon-dentist.  He 
had  no  contemporaries  until  1834 
when  Doctor  Willard  came  to  this  city. 
Doctor  Willard  was  afterwards  mayor 
and  postmaster  of  Concord. 

As  time  went  on  several  were 
added  to  the  ranks  of  the  dental 
fraternity  but  it  was  not  until  the 
latter  part  of -1859  that  there  was 
practicing  in  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire's first  dental  college  graduate, 
Dr.  Eben  G.  Cumraings,  who  opened 
an  office  in  Phenix  Block.  Before 
this  time  the  dentists  of  the  state 
studied  in  a  dentist's  office,  observing 
his  practice.  Doctor  Cummings  was 
the  first  dentist  in  Concord  to  use 
adhesive  gold  in  filling  teeth.  Dr. 
George  A.  Young  became  associated 
with  Doctor  Cummings  and  the 
partnership  was  continued  for  nearly 
twenty  years  when  their  offices  were 
separated. 

The  ranks  of  the  dental  profession 
have  l)€en  addeti  to  continuously, 
and  today  their  pre.sence  in  the  com- 
munity is  regarded  as  a  necessity,  the 
people  of  the  present  age  realizing 
that  the  care  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  factors  of  gowl  health, 
and  they  are  consulted  as  conmionly 
as  the  family  physician. 

Edmund  H.  Albee,  D.D.S. 
Doctor  Albee  traces  his  ancestry 
back  to  Colonial  and  Revolutionary- 
times.  He  is  the  son  of  Willard  S. 
and  Harriet  (Marsh)  Albee  and  wa" 
born  in  Charleatown,  N.  H.  His 
youth  was  passed  on  the  farm  and 


attending  the  public  schools  of  the 
town.  He  then  entered  the  dental 
office  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  W'illiam  Albee, 
as  a  student,  and,  later,  he  was  at 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Doctor  Albee  grad- 
uated from  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
College  in  the  class  of  1891,  and  in 
May  of  the  same  year  commenced 
practice  in  Concord,  and  is  still  in 
the  same  office. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Dental  Society,  the  Northeaatem 
Dental  As.sociation.  the  New  Hamp- 


Dr.  Edmund  H.  Alb«« 


shire  Dental  Society  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1914,  and  the  Concord 
District  Association.  He  is  one  of 
the  consulting  surgeons  of  the  Mar- 
garet Pillsbury  General  Hospital. 
He  attends  the  South  Congregational 
Church.  Doctor  Albee  married  Lois 
Hurd  of  Newport,  N.  H.  They  have 
one  child,  Harriet  Isabella. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Worth  en 

Dentistry  of  the  present  daj'  has 
become  a  science  and  the  barbarities 
which  were  practiced  on  patients  a 
few  years  ago  have  passed  out  of 
existence.  Fully  alive  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  times,  Dr.  John  H 
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Wort  hen,  located  at  15  North  Main 
Street,  Concord,  N,  H.,  has  made  this 
profession  a  constant  study,  adopting 
every  improvement  of  modern  times. 


Dr.  John  H.  Wortben 


Doctor  Worthen  was  born  in  Holder- 
ness,  N.  H.,  April  21,  1868,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  at 
Holderness  until  1S85.  He  graduated 
from  the  New  Hampton  (N.  H.)  Com- 
mercial College  and  School  of  Teleg- 
raphy in  1886.  In  1896  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.S.  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  of  Dental  Surgerj'  and 
afterwards  graduated  from  the  Jen- 
kins Post-Ciraduate  School  in  Porce- 
lain in  1905.  He  has  practiced  in 
Concord  since  1896.  In  that  time  he 
has  endeavored  to  apply  ever>'  modern 
improvement  to  his  profession.  Doctor 
Worthen  attended  lectures  and  private 
classes  on  "Orthodontia"  (the  regula- 
tion of  the  teeth)  in  1907  and  1908  in 
Boston  under  Doctor  Baker,  one  of  the 
most  famous  men  in  the  profession  in 
the  countn*'. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a 
past  president  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Dental  Society  and  the 
Contoocook  River  Injprovement  So- 


ciety; has  been  secretary  of  the  Con- 
cord District  Dental  Association  since 
its  organization  in  1907,  a  charter 
member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Oral  Hygiene,  and  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  National  Dental  As- 
sociation, the  Northeastern  Dental 
Association,  the  Dental  Protective 
Association,  the  Anti-Vivisection 
I^eague,  Automobile  Legal  Associa- 
tion, National  Voters'  League,  and 
the  Blue  Ix)dge  of  Masons.  Doctor 
Worthen  is  also  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  a  notary  public. 

On  February  4.  1897,  Doctor 
Worthen  was  married  to  Dell  M. 
Moulton,  a  daughter  of  Revolution- 
ary stock,  in  Pljinouth,  N.  H.,  and 
has  one  daughter,  Doris  Moulton 
Worthen,  now  a  junior  at  St.  Mary's 
School  in  this  city.  ■ 

Dr.  Louis  I.  Moulton 

Dr.  Louis  I.  Moulton  has  an  office 
in  Chase  Block,  Room  3,  located  at 


Dr.  LouU  I.  Moulton 

15|North  Main  Street  and  has  prac- 
tical in  this  city  several  years.  He  is  a 
very  prominent  memlxir  in  several 
of  the  leading  dental  societies. 
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Dr.  William  A.  Young 
Dr.  William  A.  Young  was  l>oni 
in  Concord,  September  2'),  1876,  the 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  (Jeorge  .\.  anil  Mary 


Dr.  William  A.  Younft 


(Cummlngs)  Young,  who  came  to 
Concord  in  1861,  where  Dr.  Young 
commenced  the  practice  of  dentistry 
iu  the  office  where  he  remained  for 
forty-three  years,  and  where  his  son 
is  still  practicing. 

He  wa.s  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Concord,  and  graduated 
from  the  Philadelphia  Dental  Col- 
lege and  Clarretson  Hospital  of  Oral 
Surgerj'  in  1900.  He  immediately 
entered  his  father's  office,  and  con- 
tinued his  association  with  him  until 
the  latter  was  appointed  |X)stma.ster 
of  Concord,  December  13, 1903.  Since 
his  father's  death,  November  11, 
1904,  he  has  practiced  alone. 

He  joined  the  New  Hampshire 
Dental  Society  in  1900  and  served 
on  the  E.xecutivc  Committee  for  three 
years;  was  president  in  1904,  and  is 
now  treasurer,  an  office  which  he  has 
held  for  eleven  years.  In  1902  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Northeastern 
Dental  Association,  in  which  he  has 


held  .several  offices,  and  is  now  editor. 
He  is  also  secretary'  and  treasurer  of 
Philadelphia  Dental  College  Alumni 
A.s.sociation  of  New  England.  Doctor 
Young  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Concord  District  Dental  Association, 
is  a  member  of  thoNati<nial  .Associa- 
tion and  is  one  of  the  consulting  den- 
tal surgeons  of  the  Margaret  Pillsbury 
General  Hospital. 

He  married.  March  4,  1903,  Nellie 
A.  Bailey,  bom  in  Belmont,  Mass., 
March  20,  1878,  daughter  of  Milton 
G.  and  the  late  Olive  (Berry)  Bailey. 

Dr.  George  E.  Rowell 

Among  those  most  prominently 
identified  with  the  dental  profession 
in  this  city  is  one  of  Concord's  own 
sons,  Dr.  George  E.  Rowell,  son  of 
Charles  P.  and  Lecretia  (Iui.stman) 
Rowell,  who  was  born  in  the  house 
where  his  f  it  her  has  lived  for  half  a 
century.  The  doctor  received  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  Concord 


Dr.  Gcorfte  E.  Rowell 


and  then  attended  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College  where  he  graduated 
in  1900,  at  which  time  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Garretsonian  So- 
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ciety.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  he 
opened  his  office  at  40  North  Main  St. 

Dr.  Rowell  is  a  meml)er  of  the  Psi 
Omega  Fraternity,  Eta  Chapter;  was 
president  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Dental  Society  in  1913;  has  l^een  a 
member  of  the  Northeastern  Dental 
Association  since  19(K),  and  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  Dental  Protective  As- 
sociation, and  the  Ro^'al  Arcanum. 


Dr.  Charles  L.  True 
Dr.  Charles  L.  True,  son  of  Joseph 
F.  and  Mary  B.  True,  was  born  in 


Dr.  ChariM  L.  True 


Holderness  on  the  shores  of  Squam 
Lake,  September  13,  1860.  He  at- 
tended the  district  school  of  that 
town,  Reedc's  High  School  at  Center 
Sandwich  and  the  New  Hampton  In- 
stitute. .After  teaching  several  terms 
at  the  town  school,  he  began  the  study 
of  dentistry  with  the  late  Dr.  O.  \. 
John.son,  continuing  his  studies  in  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, graduating  in  1891.  The  fol- 
lowing fall  he  bought  the  office  and 
practice  of  Dr.  Edwin  White  at  Tilton 
where  he  remained  twenty  years. 
While  in  Tilton  his  residence  was  on 
the  Northfield  side,  where  he  served 


two  years  on  the  board  of  selectmen 
and  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the 
school  Ixmrd  of  Union  District.  In 
1899  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Dental  Society. 
Doctor  True  was  married,  in  1894,  to 
Alida  M.  Cogswell  of  Tilton  and  they 
have  three  children.  In  the  spring  of 
1914  he  bought  the  Chadwick  estate, 
at  23  Merrinuick  Street,  Penacook, 
where  he  now  resides  and  enjoys  a 
lucrative  practice  with  office  at  his 
residence.  The  doctor  spends  most 
of  his  vacations  raising  vegetables  and 
fruits  at  his  summer  honie,  the  Shep- 
ard  farm,  on  a  southern  blulT  of 
Canterbury. 

Dr.  Cl.\rence  J.  Washburn 
r;  Well  known  to  local  fX'ople  is  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  Washl)urn,  located  at  51 
North  Main  Street.  He  was  born  in 
Tunbridge,  Vt.,  an<l  at  an  early  age 
his  parents  moved  to  Reading,  Mass., 
where  he  received  his  education. 
Dr.  Washburn  is  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Ma- 
goon  of  Wakefield,  ^Iass.,  one  of  the 


Dr.  Clarence  J.  Washburn 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts' 
most  noted  dentists.    In  Noven»ber, 
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1901,  he  was  registered  in  this  state 
ami  in  1903  he  married  Miss  Mary 
H.  Brown  of  Attleboro,  in  tlie  city 
of  Dover,  N.  H. 

The  doctor  is  a  member  of  tlie 
Concord  Lodge  of  Klks  the  New 
Hampshire  Dental  Society,  the  North- 
eastern Dental  Association,  and  the 
National  Dental  Association. 

Drs.  Lester  H.  and  Harold  C. 
Plaisted 

Dr.  Harold  Plaisted  is  in  Con- 
cord   on    Monday,    Tuesday  and 


Dr.  LMter  H.  PIklated 


Dr.  Harold  C.  PlftUtMl 

Wednesday  of  each  week,  while  Dr. 
lycster  H.  Plaisted  is  in  this  city 
on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday. 
Their  office  is  in  Huntwood  Terrace. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Cumminos 
Though  still  a  young  man.  Dr. 
E.  S.  Cummings  is  considered  a 
leader  in  the  dental  fraternity  in  this 
city.  He  is  well  known  here  and 
enjoys  a  large  practice,  his  office 
being  in  the  First  National  Bank 
Building. 


,  Google 


CAPITAL  CITY  BANKS 


The  first  bank  ia  Concord  was 
chartered  over  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  its  institution  unfortunatelj'  led 
up  to  a  scries  of  business  discords 
which  extended  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  At  the  June  session 
of  the  h'gislatiiro,  in  1806,  a  charter 
was  granted  for  the  first  discount 
bank  in  the  city,  or  in  this  part  of 
New  Hampshire  for  that  matter, 
and  the  following  were  made  prantees 
of  the  Concord  Bank:  Timothy 
Walker,  Robert  Harris,  Richard  Ayer, 
John  Hradli  y,  William  A.  Kent  and 
John  Chandler  of  Concord;  Caleb 
Stark  and  John  Milla  of  Dunbarton; 
Rnnu  h  Chase  and  Joseph  Towne  of 
Hopkinton;  Joseph  Ciough  of  Canter- 
bury; Joshua  Darling  of  Henniker; 
Aquilla  Da^^8  of  Warner;  Ebenezer 
Peaslee  and  William  Whittle  of  .Salis- 
bury'. The  capital  of  the  bank  was 
made  not  leas  than  fifty  thousand 
or  morr  th  ui  tw  o  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  iu  specie,  and  the  charter  was 
for  twenty  years. 

Timothy  Walker  was  chosen  moder- 
ator and  William  Kent  clerk,  of  the 
grantees'  organization  at  the  first 
meeting  held  on  JiUy  17,  1886,  at 
David  George's  tavern.  Unfortu- 
nately the  selection  of  officers  was  a 
poor  one,  not  from  a  personal  stand- 
point, but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
^!r.  Walker  roprpsont(*d  the  North 
End  iiud  Mr.  Kent  the  South  End. 
There  was  a  strong  factional  feeling 
at  that  time  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  city,  for  Concord  had  been 
divided  topographically  by  the  old 
Tan  Yard  Brook,  which  crossed 
Main  Street  near  the  present  junc- 
tion of  North  Main  and  Montgomery 
Streets,  and  the  feeling  between  the 
residents  of  tlic  two  sections  was 
extremely  bitter. 

Mr.  Kent,  of  eourse,  wanted  the 
bank  located  south  of  the  Tan  Yard 
Brook,  but  Mr.  Walker  would  not 
hear  to  it,  and  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Walker  Kuitrolled  votes 
mough  to  swing  the  location  of  the 


bank  his  way,  Mr.  Kent  and  his 
followers  withdrew  and  participated 
in  no  further  meetings,  but  not  with- 
out a  variety  of  suits  at  law.  in  which 
Daniel  Webster  appeared  as  attorney 
for  the  dissatisfied  grantees. 

T!.p  roTioord  Bank  opened  for 
business  in  February,  1807,  in  the 
home  of  Samuel  Sparhawk,  the  cashier, 
with  Timothy  Walker  as  president. 
In  180S  the  South  End  representa- 
tives opened  the  Concord  (Lower) 
Bank  with  Joseph  Towne  as  president 
and  WilUam  A.  Kent  as  cashier. 
The  Concord  Bank  then  became 
known  as  the  "Upper  Bank"  and 
the  rival  institutions  made  things 
lively  in  Concord  business  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  "Upper 
Bank,"  following  the  expiration  of 
its  first  charter,- in  1826.  was  renamed 
the  Merrimack  County  Bank  and 
the  grantees  erected  at  that  time  the 
brick  building;  on  North  Main  Street 
formerly  used  by  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society  as  a  home.  In 
1866  the  dinctors  of  the  old  institu- 
tion closed  their  l)us!neas  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  National  Banking 
Act.  The  "Lower  Bank"  was  forced 
to  close  its  doors  in  1840  when  bank- 
ruptcy overtook  it,  thus  it  was  with 
the  closing  of  the  old  "  Upper  Bank" 
that  the  early  and  troublous  history 
of  banlcing  was  brought  to  a  close. 


First  National  Bank 

The  First  National  Bank,  No.  318 
on  the  government  list,  was  organised 

in  March,  18G4,  with  a  capital  of 
?100.(KM),  the  same  being  increased 
Ihc  next  year  to  $150,000.  The  in- 
corporators were  Asa  Fowler,  Enos 
Blake,  William  Walker,  Benning  W. 
Sanborn,  Cieorge  A.  Pillsbury  and 
Moses  Humphrey.  The  first  board  of 
directors  consisted  <>f  s -ven  persons 
which  included  the  .six  incorporators 
and  Moses  Humphrey.  Asa  Fowler 
was  elected  pre.*!ident,  and  Wood- 
bridge  Odlin,  cashier,  the  latter  serv- 
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ing  only  a  .short  tirno,  being  succeedod 
by  William  W.  Storrs.  Its  banking 
rooms  at  that  time  were  located  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  brick  l)lock, 
immediately  iK)rth  of  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
which  were  afterwards  occupied  for 
several  years  by  the  New  Hampshire 


This  corner  is  one  of  the  historic  spot* 
of  Concord,  being  in  the  early  days  the 
sight  of  the  (larrison  House  of  James 
Osgood  and  later  of  the  famous  Wig- 
gin  Tavern.  The  bank  from  its  or- 
ganization to  the  present  time  has 
experience«l  an  uninterrupted  period 


First  National  Bank 


Savings  Hatjk.  Here  the  First  Na- 
tional remained  until  18G8  when  the 
bank  was  moved  to  the  brick  building 
opposite  the  Phetiix  Hotel,  this  buiUl- 
ing  being  built  by  the  famous  Con- 
cord (Lower  Hank)  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  In  1892  the  bank 
was  moved  to  what  wa.s  then  known 
as  the  Statesman  Building  at  the  cor- 
ner of  North  Main  and  Depot  Streets. 


of  prosperity.  Its  growth  hii-s  been 
continuous,  its  a.s.sets  in  1864  being 
between  S100,000  and  S200,000  and 
in  the  present  year  (1915)  between 
$2,000,000  and  S3,000,000. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  bank, 
since  the  organization,  have  been  as 
follows:  Presidents:  Asa  Fowler, 
(leorgc  A.  Pillsbury,  .\ugustine  C. 
Pierce,  William  M.  Chase,  and  Wil- 
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liam  F.  Thuyor.  N'ice-presidents : 
William  M.  Chsuso,  Frank  S.  Strecter, 
and  William  A.  Stone.  Cashiers: 
WoodbridRC  Odlin,  William  W.  Storrs, 
Willijim  F.  Thayer,  Charles  G.  Rem- 
ick,  Charles  W.  Hrewster,  and  Kd- 
ward  X.  Pearson. 

Assistant    Cashiers:     Charles  d. 


Streeter,  John  H.  Brown,  David  D. 
Taylor,  Edward  N.  Pearson,  John  B, 
Jame.son,  David  E.  Murphy,  William 
F.  Thayer. 

The  N.\ti()n.\l  State  Capit.\l  Bank. 

The  State  Capital  Bank  received  its 
charter  from  the  New  Hampshire  leg- 


Natlonal  State  Capital  and  Loan  and  Truai  Banka 


Remick,  William  A.  Stone,  and  Carl 
H.  Foster. 

The  present  officers  and  board  of 
directors  arc  as  follows:  William  F. 
Thayer,  president;  F'rank  S.  Streeter, 
vice-president;  William  A.  Stone, 
vice-president;  Edward  X.  Pearson, 
cashier;  Carl  H.  Foster,  Assistant 
cashier.  Board  of  Directors:  William 
M.  Chase,  Solon  A.  Carter,  Frank  S. 


islature  in  1852,  being  the  fifth  bank 
organized  in  Concord.  The  capital 
stock  at  first  wjus  S  100,000,  which  was 
later  iruTe:uscd  to  $150,000,  and,  still 
later,  to  8200,000. 

The  State  Capital  opened  its  bank- 
ing rooms  on  January  26,  1853,  on  the 
second  floor  of  Rumford  Block.  The 
original  officers  were  Samuel  Butter- 
field,  president;  Edson  Hill,  cashier; 
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Samuel  Buttcrfield.  Kiios  IJInkc, 
Abraham  Bean,  Hall  Kobcrts,  Asa 
Fowler,  Robert  N.  Conung  and  Eben- 
e«er  Symmes,  directors. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1865,  the 
State  Capital  was  reorganized  under 
the  national  banking  act,  taking  the 
name  of  the  National  State  ("apital 
Bank.  The  original  capital  was 
$100,000,  which  was  incrmsed  in  the 
saiiic  (legrco  as  was  that  of  ll  '  >''ate 
Capital,  lieiiiK,  in  1872,  «200,000. 
The  bank  hud  occupied  the  same 
({uarteiB  as  its  predecessor,  but  in 
1S64  removed  to  the  new  State  Block, 
occupymg  rooms  directly  over  the 
comer  store.  At  thm  time  the  officers 
of  the  bank  were  Jolm  V.  Barron, 
president,  and  Preston  S.  Smith, 
cashier.  The  bank  continued  in  this 
location  until  1871  when  the  wooden 
buildinp;  at  the  corner  of  North  Main 
and  Warren  streets  was  purchased, 
and  new  quarters  on  the  ground 
floor  fitted  up.  On  April  IS,  1879, 
this  building  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  bai&  took  temporary  rooms 
in  Central  Block,  a  short  distance 
south.  During  their  occupancy  of 
this  building,  the  present  National 
State  Capital  Bank  Building  was 
built,  and  tho  l)ank  occupied  itis  new 
quarters  in  September, 

Since  the  bank  was  organised,  the 

following  well-know  n  men  liavc  . served 
lin  its  presidents:  Samuel  Huttertield, 
Hall  Roberts,  J.  V.  Barron,  Lewis 
Downing.  Jr.,  L.  D.  Stevens,  and 
Josiah  E.  Fernald. 

That  it  has  been  prosperous  is 
shown  by  the  statement  which  ap- 
pears on  another  |)ape  of  this  issue. 

The  present  ofhcers  and  directors 
are:  Josiah  E.  Fernald,  president; 
Isaac  Hill,  cashier:  Henry  M,  Bun- 
ker, assistant  cashier;  Bcnjjimin  C. 
White,  Jobiab  11  Fernuld,  Willis  D. 
Thompson,  Arthur  S.  Brown,  Harry 
G.  Knunon.s.  Ilarohl  II.  Blake  and 
Charles  L.  Jackman,  directors. 

Loan  and  Tbi  st  Savings  Bank 
The  Loan  and  Trust  Savings  Bank 


was  chartered  in  July,  1872,  and  im- 
mediately organized  for  business  with 
the  following  officers  and  trustees: 

Hon.  J.  A.  Sargent,  president;  J.  V. 
Barron,  treasurer;  Onslow  Stearns, 
George  G.  Fogg,  L.  D.  Stevens,  J.  V. 
Barron,  Nathaniel  White,  J.  E.  Sar- 
pent,  Lewis  Downing,  Jr.,  Calvin 
Howe,  James  Beverly,  A.  C.  Pierce, 
Moses  Humphrey,  J.  S.  Norris,  J.  H. 
Albin,  W^  H.  Allison,  Ceorne  E.  Todd, 
Howard  A.  Dodge,  trustees. 

Since  its  organization,  the  bank  has 
had  four  presidents,  Hon.  J.  A.  Sar- 
gent, .Tohn  F.  Jones,  Hon.  John  M. 
Mitchell  and  Henry  C.  Brown.  The 
vice-presidents  have  been  John  V. 
Barron,  Calvin  Howe,  J.  S.  Norris, 
Lewis  Downing,  Jr.,  and  J.  E.  Fer- 
nald; and  the  treasurers,  J.  V.  Bar- 
ron, George  A.  Fernald,  John  F. 
Jones,  and  Fred  N.  Ladd.  Mr.  Ladd, 
the  present  treasurer,  has  been  con- 
nected with  tiie bank,  since  1879. 

The  hank  for  yonrs  occupied  ro-nii- 
with  the  National  State  Capital,  the 
first  location  being  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  wooden  building  on  the 
corner  of  Warren  and  Main  Streets. 
Here  it  remained  until  .\pril  18,  1879, 
when  the  building  wiw  destroyed  by 
fire,  cornpellinc:  the  two  hunks  to  take 
temporary  quarters  in  Central  Block, 
a  few  doors  south  of  Warren  Street. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  present  State 
Capital  Bank  Building  was  built,  and 
occupied  in  Septeml>er,  1880,  and 
here  the  Loan  and  Trust  remained  un- 
til in  1807  increasing  business  made 
additional  rooms  imperative,  and  the 
present  quarters  were  fitted  up  for 
them. 

^  The  bank  has  been  prosperous  ever 
since  its  organization,  a  dividend  of  4 

per  cent,  having  hewk  paid  during 
recent  ye,)'-;  Following  is  the  State- 
ment as  ol  April  1,  1915. 


LlABIUTISS 

Ainuuiii  due  dcpositon, 
Guaranty  fund, 
Undividecl  eantings, 


$3,979, 1H4.()9 
200,000.00 
137,934.44 

$4,317,119.13 
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Assets 

Loans  BocuitKl  by  real  estate,  SI  ,476,591 .86 
Notes  (perHonal  and  collateral)  505.292  34 
Bonds,  1.931.935.85 
Stocks,  307,6(30.00 
Realewtate,  9,958.00 
Cash  on  hand  and  cash  on  de- 
posit in  banks,  85,681 .08 

$4,317,119.13 

The  present  officers  and  trustees  of 
the  Loan  and  Trust  Savings  Bank  are 
Henry  C.  Brown,  president;  Josiah 
E.  Fernald,  vice-president;  Fred  N. 
Ladd,  treasurer;  George  R.  Connell 
and  Harold  P.  Connor,  assistants; 
Howard  A.  Dodge,  Charles  H.  San-' 
ders,  John  F.  Webster,  Henry  C, 


1889  to  1893,  during  which  time 
E.  H.  Woo(iman  was  president.  James 
Minot  was  the  first  cashier,  serv- 
ing until  1894,  when  he  was  suc- 
(•eede<l  bv  the  present  cashier,  Harry 
n.  Dudley. 

The  bank  took  over  the  private 
banking  business  of  Minot  &  Com- 
pany and  commenced  business  with 
a  capital  of  !?100,()()0,  which  was  in- 
crejised  to  $150,000  and  later  to 
$200,000.  The  total  assets  of  the 
bank  at  this  time  are  $1,273,291.25. 

The  bank  started  l)usiness  in  the 
present  New  Hampshire  Bil)le  Society 
rooms,  but  growing  business  made 


Mechanlcka  National  Bank — Merrimack  CounCjr  Savings  Bank 


Davis,  Walter  H.  Tripp,  William  A. 
Foster,  George  C.  Preston,  E.  H. 
Brown  and  Arthur  P.  Morrill,  trustees. 

The  Mech.\nicks  N.\tion.\l  Bank 
The  Mechanicks  National  Bank 
was  chartered  and  authorized  to  do 
business  as  a  national  bank  January 
3,  1880,  the  incorporators  being  the 
following:  Josiah  Minot,  E.  H.  Rol- 
lins, B.  A.  Kimball,  J.  P.  Bancroft, 
S.  C.  Whitcher,  J.  M.  Hill,  and  John 
Kimball.  Josiah  Minot  was  the  first 
president  of  the  bank,  serving  one 
year.  Hon.  B.  A.  Kimball  wius 
elected  president  in  January,  1881, 
and  has  served  in  that  caf)acity  since, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  from 


changes  necessary,  and,  in  1888,  the 
present  (|uarters  were  occupied.  In 
1910,  in  connection  with  the  Merri- 
mack County  Sa\nngs  Bank,  extensive 
improvements  and  alterations  were 
made,  inchuling  a  burglar-  and  fire- 
proof vault,  new  .safe  tU'posit  boxes 
and  other  ui>-to-<late  equipment. 

The  present  officers  and  directors 
of  the  bank  are  the  following:  B.  A. 
Kimball,  president;  H.  W.  Stevens, 
vice-pre.sident;  H.  H.  Dudley,  cashier; 
H.  L.  Alexander,  assistant  cashier; 
B.  A.  Kimball,  H.  W.  Stevens,  J.  F. 
Webster,  G.  M.  Kimball.  F.  A.  Still- 
ings.  C.  P.  Bancroft,  W.  K.  McFar- 
land.  E.  J.  Hill.  A.  H.  Brit  ton  and 
E.  M.  Willis. 
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THt  Mkhrimack  County 
Savincjs  Bank 

The  Merrimack  County  Savings 
Bank  was  established  in  1870  in  a 
roonj  on  School  Street,  which  is 
now  one  of  a  suite  occupied  by  Albin 
&  Sawyer.  It  later  joined  with  the 
Mechanicks  National  Bank  in  fitting 
up  banking  rooms,  which  were  nuicli 


a  guaranty  fund  and  accumulated 
earnings  of  over  $300,000. 

The  present  officers  and  trustees 
are  the  following  prominent  Concord 
men:  Frank  P.  Andrews,  president; 
Williatn  S.  Huntington,  treasurer; 
Henry  W.  Stevens,  Willis  D.  Thomp- 
.son,  Benjamin  W.  Couch,  Willis  G. 
Buxton,  Harry  H.  Dudley,  Joseph 


New  Iliunpahlre  SavlnftH  Bank 


improved  in  1910,  when  the  whole 
interior  was  changed  aiul  modern 
fixtures  installed. 

Hon.  Lyman  D.  Stevens  was  the 
first  president ;  Hon.  David  A.  Warde, 
vice-president,  and  Hon.  John  Kim- 
ball, treasurer.  The  first  report  to 
the  bank  commissioners  showed  de- 
IK>sits  of  $30,917.07.  The  deposits 
now  amount  to  .53,050,314.04  with 


S.  Mathews,  William  L.  Stevens, 
Henry  A.  Kimball  and  Eben  M. 
Willis,  trustees. 

The  New  Hampshire  Savings  Bank 
The  Xcw  Hampshire  Savings  Bank 
was  organized  in  July,  1830,  with 
Samuel  Green  as  president,  Samuel 
Morrill,  trejisurer,  and  the  following 
trustees:  Timothy  Chandler,  Nathan 
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Billiard,  Jr.,  Samuel  Fletcher,  Francis 
N.  Fisk,  Samuel  A.  Kimhall,  Jonathan 
Eastman,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  G.  Upham, 
Isaac  Hili,  Richard  Bradley,  William 
Low,  Roliert  Ambrose,  Ezekial  Mor- 
rill, Hall  Burgin,  William  (Jault, 
Stephen  Brown,  David  George,  Wil- 
liam Kent  and  Richard  Bartlett. 

Tli(>  l)ankinp  rooms  were  locntcfi 
in  the  old  Historical  Society  Building 
but  the  KTowth  of  the  city  extended 
stiutlnvard.  in  1808  new  quarters  were 
taken  over  the  drug  store  of  E.  H. 
Rollins,  which  had  formerly  been 
occupied  by  the  Mechanicks  Bank 
and  the  First  National  Bank.  Busi- 
ness was  carried  on  here  until  the 
latter  part  of  1886,  when  the  Bank 
purchased  the  huilding  and  had  it 
xemovcd.  A  new  buil^iug  was  erected 
on  this  site  and  on  May  9,  1887,  the 
New  Hampshire  Savings  Bank  occa> 
pied  the  quarters  where  it  is  now 
located. 

The  exact  charter  name  of  this 

banking  institiiti(»n  was  "Thr  Now 
Hampshire  Savings  Bank  in  Concord," 
and  under  tliis  name  the  Bank  carried 
on  its  business  for  many  years. 

Seven  presiflonts  hnvo  directed  tho 
affairs  of  tlie  imnk  since  its  organ- 
ization: Samuel  Green,  Jos<'ph  Low, 
Francis  N.  Fisk,  Samuel  ('t>fTin,  Jos- 
oph  ii.  Walker,  Samuel  S.  Kimball 
and  Samuel  C.  E^tman,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  the  present  head. 

The  treasurers  have  numbered  five: 
Samuel  Munill,  James  Moulton,  Jr., 
Charles  W.  Sargent,  William  P.  Piske 
and  Ernest  P.  Roberts,  the  last  nnmrd 
being  elected  to  the  position  on  the 
-decease  of  the  late  William  P.  Flake 
and  who  is  the  present  occupant  of 
the  position. 

The  New  Hampshire  Savings  liank 
has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the 
most  prudently  nianafjod  1)ankin(2; 
iustitution.s  in  the  state  and  has 
Always  enjoyed  the  full  confidmce  of 
its  depositors. 

Dividend  No.  1,  which  was  paid  in 
January",  1831,  amounted  to  $17.32 
labile  diviciend  No  127,  paid  in  Jan- 
uary, 1915,  eighty-four  years  after  the 


organization  of  the  bank,  amounted 
to  1479,010.12,  at  which  time  the 
number  of  depositors  was  17,558> 
The  present  officers  of  the  New 

Hampshire  Savings  Bank  are  Samuel 
C.  Eastman,  president:  Ceorpie  M. 
Kimball,  vice-president,  and  Ernest 
P.  Robert,  treasurer.  The  trustees 
are  John  C.  Thorne,  Samuel  C.  East- 
man, Charles  R.  Walker,  John  P. 
George,  George  M.  Kimball,  Charles 
P,  Bancroft,  Harry  M.  Cavis,  Frank 
L.  Gerrish,  and  James  O.  Lyford. 

Concord  Building  and  Loan  Abso- 

CI.\TIO\ 

Few  people  realize  the  important 
part  the  Concord  Building  and  Loan 
Association  has  taken  in  the  history 
of  Concord. 

Chartered  Septcmlx»r  7,  1887,  it  has 
an  authorized  capital  of  81,000,000. 

If  coiiunenced  arlual  husinpss  Sep- 
tcml>er  21  of  that  year  and  down  to 
the  present  time  homes  to  the  value 
of  $639,350  have  been  fully  paid  for 
and  it  now  has  upon  its  book<  n  al 
estate  loans  amounting  to  »315,1.30 
in  process  of  payment,  or  a  grand 
total  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight 
years  of  $9a4,o00  invested  in  liomes, 
niearly  all  of  which  are  in  the  city  of 
Concord. 

During  thi«  time  the  Coneord 
BuiUliii«  and  Loan  Association  has 
nevci  lost  a  dollar  on  its  loans,  a  very 
remarka Me  record . 

At  the  present  time  it  has  a  mem- 
bership of  857  holding  6, .556  shares, 
an  average  of  7|  shares  for  each 
shareholder.  The  present  real  estate 
loans,  amounting  to  S.315,150,  are 
carried  by  19G  sharehoklers,  an  aver- 
age loan  of  $1,. 5.56. 89  to  each. 

By  making  regular  graded  pay- 
ments each  month,  that  resemble  as 
nearly  as  possii)le  rent  charges,  the 
borrower  is  able  to  settle  his  account 
with  the  association  in  eleven  years' 
time  with  an  interest  charge  of  4.6 
per  cent. 

The  association  enables  people  of 
moderate  means  to  systematically 
lay  by  a  small  amount  monthly  upon 
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which  they  receive  a  good  nitc  of 
interest. 

Shareholders  in  the  44th  series,  re- 
tired .lanuarj'  1,  realized  6.7  per  cent 
on  their  investment. 

Assets 

Real  estate  loans   $315.1 50 . 00 

Share  loans   7,100.00 

Cash  on  hand   1 ,642  76 


$323,892.76 

Liabilities 

Dues  capital   8258,464 . 00 

Profits   55,320  53 

Suspense   108.23 

Notes  payable   10,000  .00 


§323,892.76 

Since  its  organization  the  associa- 
tion has  had  four  presidents,  as  fol- 
lows: Orrin  F.  Swain  from  1887  to 
1895,  William  A.  Thompson  from 
1895  to  1901,  Seth  R.  Dole  from  1901 
to  1905,  and  Hamilton  .\.  Kendall 
from  nH)5  down  to  the  present  time. 
There  have  been  two  .secretaries, 
Frank  H.  I.iOcke  from  1887  to  the 


time  of  his  death  on  January  28,  1905, 
and  Frank  P.  Quimhy,  who  succeeded 
him  and  who  is  secretary  at  the  present 
time. 

Nathaniel  E.  Martin  has  held  the 
position  of  solicitor  and  treasurer 
since  the  association  was  organized. 

The  present  board  of  directors  con- 
sists of  Hamilton  A.  Kendall,  presi- 
dent; Henry  E.  rhaiiil>erlin,  vice- 
president;  Frank  P.  (^uimby, secretary; 
Nathaniel  K.  Martin,  .solicitor  and 
treasurer;  (Mifton  W.  Drake,  Hinman 
C  Bailey,  Henry  B.  fkton,  Fred  B. 
Powell,  Aristide  L.  Pelissier,  William 

D.  Chandler,  Henry  O.  Powell,  Roy 

E.  George. 

Under  the  recent  order  of  the  bank 
commissioner  every  book  in  the  asso- 
ciation was  presented  for  verifica- 
tion and  found  correct.  During  the 
past  four  years,  since  the  verification  of 
pass  l)ooks  in  1911  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  membership  of  over  150. 

It  should  l>e  the  wish  of  all  citizens 
that  an  institution  that  is  doing  so 
much  goo<l  for  the  city  may  continue 
long  HU(\  prosper. 


THE  BUSINESS  SECTION  OF  CONCORD 


By  James  W.  Tucker 


There  is  but  one  locality  in  the 
Capital  City  in  which  nearly  all  the 
citizens  have  a  common  interest  and 
that  is  the  business  section.  Here 
the  merchant  conducts  his  store  and 
the  professional  man  his  practice, 
here  the  people  of  Concord  gather  in 
everj'day  life  to  transact  their  busi- 
ness, and  on  holidays  the  business 
section  is  the  center  of  the  celebration, 
if  it  so  happens  that  one  marks  the 
occasion.  The  various  out-of-door 
pageants,  that  have,  from  time  to  time, 
taken  place  on  the  thoroughfares 
that  make  up  the  business  section, 


History  tells  us  that  the  first 
building  wjus  erected  on  the  street 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  so  it 
was  nearly  a  half  century  before 
Concord  was  chartered  as  a  town  that 
the  proprietors  laid  out  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  plantation  of 
Rumford.  The  street  was  originally 
one  hundred  sixty-five  feet  wide  and 
it  extended  from  a  point  near  Horse- 
shoe Pond  to  a  point  near  the  present 
junction  of  South  Main  and  West 
streets.  Upon  the  street  abutted 
sixty-eight  of  the  one  hundred  and 
three  original  house  lots,  and  when 


Main  Street,  Lookinft  .South 


have  been  described  as  "martial, 
funeral,  rehgious  and  civic." 

Under  the  latter  cla-ssification  would 
come  the  celebration  which  marks  the 
occasion  of  the  one  hundred  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  chartering  of 
Concord  as  a  parish.  The  fact  that 
the  city  has  celebrated  such  an  auspi- 
cious event,  and  that  the  formal 
exercises  and  other  happenings  of  the 
occasion  occurred  in  the  business  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  recalls  similar  occa- 
sions of  former  years  and  the  mind  at 
once  reverts  back  to  the  time  when 
the  first  settlers  laid  out  Main  Street, 
where  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  section  is  now  located. 


the  settlers  Iwgan  to  erect  houses 
they  were  allowed  to  advance  their 
street  lines  two  rods,  thus  reducing 
the  width  of  the  street  to  nirrety- 
nine  feet,  which  it  has  since  remained. 

In  1720  a  block  house  was  erected 
on  the  main  thoroughfare  and  twenty- 
five  years  later  the  old  North  Meeting 
House  was  erected  upon  the  same  site. 
On  the  site  of  the  present  court  hou.se 
or  county  building  was  erected,  in 
1790,  the  first  town  house  and  here 
the  general  court  often  convened. 
Two  years  later  the  post  office  was 
located  at  the  north  end  of  Main 
Street.  After  that,  business  houses 
began  to  grow  in  number  and  impor- 
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tance,  two  ostahlishnionts  of  note  at 
that  time  being  the  puhlie  hay  scales, 
located  near  what  is  now  the  corner 
of  Montgomery  and  North  Main 
streets,  and  the  town  pcjund.  In 
fact  the  center  of  the  business  section 
was  originally  located  far  north  of 
where  it  is  today,  and  since  that  time 
it  has  \ycen  moving  steadily  south 
until  now  the  center  of  the  business 
section  is  considered  to  be  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  junction 
of  Warren  and  North  Main  streets. 
Manv  sections  of  Main  Street  have 


as  it  rolled  down  the  hill  just  south 
of  Pitman  Street  and  across  the  old 
Tan  Yard  Brook  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gully.  How  amazed  that  observer 
would  be,  <'ould  he  stand  today  on  the 
steps  of  the  new  Eagle  Hotel  and 
watch  one  of  the  luxuriously  appointed 
pleasure  automobiles  sweep  around 
that  Slime  bend  and  never  once  lose 
sight  of  it  as  it  rolled  noiselessly  by 
a  large  electric  car  and  drew  up  in 
front  of  him.  If  his  mind  could  en- 
compa.ss  the  fact  that  the  smooth 
level  piece  of  roadway  was  but  a 


At  the  Junction  of  PIcwant  Street 


been  elevated  rejx'atedly  until  they 
are  now  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
higher  than  they  were  when  the 
street  was  originally  laid  out.  Prob- 
ably the  particular  part  of  Main 
Street  in  which  the  greatest  change  has 
been  \NTought  is  that  part  of  what  is 
now  North  Main  between  Center 
and  Pitman  streets.  Here  there  u.sed 
to  be  a  deep  gully,  so  tieep  in  fact 
that  a  iierson  standing  on  the  steps 
of  the  old  Eagle  Coffee  House,  watch- 
ing the  stage  coach  as  it  swung  into 
view  around  the  bend  in  front  of  what 
is  now  the  county  building,  would 
lose  sight  of  the  ecpiippage  entirely, 


small  portion  of  a  great  highway  that 
stretched  from  Cana<la  to  the  .sea, 
still  greater  would  be  his  amazement. 

As  a  result  of  the  foresight  of  their 
ancestors  Concord  merchants  today 
are  al)le  to  transact  their  business  on 
a  broad,  well-located  street,  which 
has  none  of  the  characteristic  narrow- 
ness of  the  bu.siness  streets  found  in 
so  many  other  New  England  towns 
and  cities.  Modern  business  blocks 
have  slowly  but  surely  taken  the  place 
of  the  older  frame  hou.ses,  and  today 
the  historic  structures  are  practically 
all  gone,  the  oldest  building  in  the 
business  section  today  being  the  barn 
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whi'  fi  <t  nn(!s  in  the  rear  of  Dr.  Russell 
Wilkiiih  home  at  the  corner  of 
Montgomery  and  North  Mam  streets. 
Aside  frnm  thv  historic  outbuilding 
the  home  of  Doctor  Wilkins  is 
prominent  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  erected  on  the  site  where  formerly 
stood  the  house  in  which  the  fust 
child  was  born  iu  this  city.  With 
the  growth  of  Concord  the  business 
interests  linvo  l)Oon  forced  to  spread 
from  the  Main  Street  proper  to  the 
several  intersecting  streets. 

The  evolution  of  Concord's  main 
biisinrss  thoroughfare  from  a  shaded 
Indian  trail  along  the  west  hank  i>f  the 
Merrimack  to  a  broad,  siuo(»i  h-paved 
street  lined  witli  s\i])st:iniiul  business 
blocks  and  equipped  with  every 
modem  convenience,  including  street 
cars,  ('!('( trie  lights,  fire  hydrants, 
etc.,  has  consumed  several  generations 
of  time  and  to  the  unthinking  man  it 
means  very  little.  However,  that 
Concord  has  been  able  to  keep  fully 
abreast  of  the  times  is  due  to  the  wis- 
dom and  self  sacrifice  of  those  business 
loaders  who  have  given  freely  of  their 
time,  money  and  knowledge  to  do 
their  part  in  effecting  this  wcmderful 
metamorphosis  from  trail  to  city 
.stn'et.  The  era  of  improvement  is 
by  no  means  over.  Every  year  brings 
new  projects  and  new  problems  for 
Concord  leaders  to  work  nut,  nnd 
when  the  necessity  arises  the  mumei- 
pality  has  always  been  able  to  count 
on  the  business  man  to  do  his  part. 
Included  in  the  following  pages  are 
the  brief  sketches  of  the  sub.stantial 
firms  of  the  business  section. 


David  E.  Mubphy 

From  bundle  boy  to  department 
store  owner  is  quite  a  long  jump  in 
the  mercantile  world  and  sounds  more 
like  fiction  than  fact,  yet  that  is  what 
may  truthfully  be  said  of  the  career 
of  David  E.  Murphy,  one  of  New 
Hampshire's  most  (nrominent  dry 
goods  merchants.  At  the  apo  of  four- 
teen years  Mr.  Murphy  started  his 
career  in  life  with  the  F.  B.  Underbill 


dry  goods  firm,  then  located  a  few 
doors  below  the  site  of  Mr.  Murphy's 
present  store.   Today  be  is  the  sole 

owner  of  an  extensive  department 
store  which  occupies  a  front  on  Main 
Street  formerly  taken  up  by  practi- 
cally four  large  stores. 

Probably  no  man  has  been  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  dry 
goods  business  in  this  city  than  Mr. 
Murphy.  Upon  the  <leath  of  his  fust 
employer,  Mr.  F.  B.  Uudcrhill,  he 
went  to  work  for  the  succeeding  firm, 
Stearns-Wimphfiemer  Company,  and 
when  the  later  firm  sold  out  to  F.  C. 
Hardy,  Mr.  Murphy  engaged  with 
Hammond  <fe  Thurston. 

It  wjis  on  May  0,  1886,  twenty-i  nie 
years  ago,  that  he  first  threw  open  the 
doors  of  bis  own  establishment  to  the 
people  of  Concord.  Since  then  the 
growth  of  his  business  has  been  steadv. 
due  to  the  high  l)usine.K.s  principles  and 
perseverance  of  the  firm  head.  First 
one  store  was  added,  then  another  and 
finally  another,  until  on  Thursday, 
November  8,  1906,  the  present  beau- 
tiful  store  wa>  formally  ojiened  to  the 
public.  Well  lighted,  with  excellent 
ventilation,  the  roomy  interior  is 
beautifully  decorated  with  mahogany 
show  cases,  counters  and  fit  f  in^s.  The 
exterior,  with  its  large,  well-tleeoraled 
show  windows  is  equally  attractive, 
the  whole  forming  one  of  the  finest 
stores  in  the  state,  where  one  can  buy 
-anything  from  a  paper  of  pins  to*  a 
fine  fur  gannent. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  a  native  of  Concord, 
having  been  Itorn  ajul  raised  in  the 
old  North  VauI.  He  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  Concord  and  completed 
his  studies  in  the  college  of  business 
experience  which  has  gmduated  more 
"captains  of  industry"  than  all  the 
universities  in  the  world. 

On  April  24,  1905,  Mr.  Murphy 
married  Katherine  L.  Prentis  of  New 
York  City.  Their  beautiful  home  on 
Soutli  Street  is  really  a  country  home 
m  the  city  for  it  combines  all  of  the 
delights  of  a  rural  estate  with  the 
modem  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
a  city  home  and  is  less  than  two  miles 
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from  the  State  House.  The  Murphy 
home,  known  as  "Ncstledown,"  was 
formerly  the  old  Worthen  homestead. 
It  contains  some  twenty  acres  of  land 
with  a  fine  old  brick  mansion  erected 
by  Richard  Worthen  in  1820. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  a  member  of  St. 
John's  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Club  of 
New  York  City,  the  Wonolancet  Club, 
and  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  In  business  life  he  is  a 
director  of  the  First  National  Bank,  a 
trustee  of  the  Union  Trust  Company 


sist^ntly  atlvanccd  up  the  ladder  of 
success  in  spite  of  many  seemingly 
insurmountable  obstacles. 

Mr.  Saltmarsh  was  bom  on  July  7, 
1883,  the  son  of  William  H.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Abbott)  Saltmarsh.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  the  city 
and  graduated  in  1903  from  the  Con- 
cord Business  College.  An  expert 
typewriter  and  stenographer,  it  was 
little  to  be  wondered  that  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  business  college  found  em- 
ployment for  the  young  man  in  his 
art  store.    Here  Mr.  Saltmarsh  re- 


Intcrlor  of  David  E.  Murphy's  Store 


and  a  former  trustee  of  the  State  In- 
dustrial School  at  Manchester,  He 
was  one  of  the  Pierce  Statue  Com- 
mission, under  whose  auspices  the 
beautiful  bronze  and  granite  memo- 
rial to  New  Hampshire's  only  presi- 
dent was  erected  in  front  of  the  State 
House  and  was  marshal  of  the  day  at 
the  dedication  of  the  same. 

Brown  &  Saltmarsh 

The  art  and  stationery  store  of 
BrownT&  Saltmarsh,  at  86  North 
Main  Street,  one  of  the  leading  lousi- 
ness houses  of  the  street,  is  now  owned 
by  William  A.  Saltmarsh,  a  Concord 
boy,  bom  and  bred,  who  has  per- 


mained  for  six  years,  learning  the  type- 
writing repairing  business  and  acting 
as  head  clerk  of  the  establishment. 

In  October,  1910,  Mr.  Saltmarsh, 
in  partnership  with  William  W.  Bro^sTi, 
started  an  art  and  stationery  store 
at  86  North  Main  Street,  which  place 
had  been  occupied  for  years  by  the 
Frank  P.  Mace  Bookstore,  From  a 
small  loeginning  the  business  soon 
assumed  broad  proportions,  and  when 
Mr,  Brown  decided  to  retire  from 
the  partnership  to  take  up  an  en- 
tirely (lifTeront  branch  of  business, 
Mr.  Saltmarsh  bought  his  partner's 
share,  the  trade  being  consumated 
on  Novcml)er  5  of  last  year.   As  sole 
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owner,  Mr.  Saltniarsh  has  not  de- 
viated from  the  high  business  princi- 
ples which  have  brought  the  concern 
to  its  present  rank  among  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  Concord. 

In  the  store,  conveniently  arranged 
and  attractively  displayed,  may  be 
found  the  best  in  art  goods,  stationery, 
and  office  supplies.  A  fine  line  of 
typewriters  and  typewriter  supplies 
is  also  carried  and  the  framing  de- 
partment is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
state.    Over  3,00()  frames  were  con- 


Willliiin  Saltmanh 


structed  last  year  and,  during  the 
past  five  years,  picture  frames  have 
been  shipped  from  the  store  into  al- 
most ever}'  state  in  the  Union,  as 
well  as  to  numerous  foreign  countries. 
This  year  the  framing  l)usiness  will 
be  even  greater  than  it  was  in  1914. 
The  store  is  well  lighted,  well  venti- 
lated and  the  attractive  arrangement 
of  the  art  goods  has  made  a  beautiful 
interior. 

Mr.  Saltmarsh  has  surrounded  him- 
self with  courteous  and  competent 
assistants  and  is  always  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  serve  the  public  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  and  that  the 


public  has  always  been  pleased  with 
the  quality  of  .service  rendered  la 
evidenced  by  the  wonderful  growth  of 
the  business  of  the  concern  in  the 
past  five  j'ears. 

W.  H.  DuNLAP  &  Company 

One  of  the  best-known  drug  firms  in 
Concord  is  that  conducted  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Dunlap  at  99  North  Main 
Street.  This  business  was  started  on 
August  29,  1889,  at  117  North  Main 
Street,  the  proprietors  at  that  time 
being  Mr.  Dunlap  and  Roland  A. 
JefTers.  It  was  continued  at  that  lo- 
cation until  January  1,  1895,  when 
it  was  removed  to  the  present  loca- 


Store  of  W.  II.  Dunlap 


tion.  Mr.  Jeffers  remained  with 
the  firm  until  March  8,  1912,  when 
he  retired  to  enter  the  real  estate 
business  after  23  years  of  business 
association  with  Mr.  Dunlap. 

The  store  hius  connected  with  it 
an  Ea.stman  Kodak  agency  and  a 
photographic  department  which  in- 
cludes an  up-to-date  developing,  print- 
ing and  enlarging  plant,  carried  on 
by  Walter  E.  Dunlap,  son  of  the 
proprietor,  and  a  young  man  whose 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  business 
has  brought  him  a  large  business 
from  all  over  the  state.  Mr.  William 
H.  Dunlap  has  been  connected  with 
the  drug  business  in  this  city  for  the 
past  thirty-seven  years,  and  is  highly 
appreciative  of  the  generous  patron- 
age which  has  been  extended  to  him. 
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A.  H.  Knowlton  &  Company 
By  G.  Arthur  Foeter. 

On  April  1,  1893,  William  E.  Baker, 
a  clerk  in  the  drug  store  of  C.  H. 
Martin  &  Company,  and  Arthur  H. 
Knowlton,  employed  by  Underhill  & 
Kittredfse,  druggists,  became  partners 
and,  under  the  name  of  Baker  & 
Knowlton,  entered  the  drug  business 
at  34  Pleasant  Street. 

This  firm  was  successful  from  the 
start,  and  continued  until  October 


the  latter  entering  the  art  publishing 
blisiness  with  a  local  firm. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Pike  of  Boston  was 
made  manager  of  the  store  and  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  until  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year,  when 
the  store  was  purchased  by  a  corpora- 
tion, the  officers  and  members  of  which 
which  are  the  following:  Dr.  F.  W. 
Grafton,  president;  A.  H.  Knowlton, 
treasurer  and  manager;  James  P. 
Forsyth,  secretary;  Charles  E.  Pike 
and  Dr.  W.  P.  Beaucierk. 
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IntMlor  of  "Th«  Knowlton' 


23,  1899,  when  failing  health  forced 
Mr.  Baker  to  retire,  his  interest  in  the 
business  being  purchased  by  Herman 
E.  Jewell,  who  became  a  silent  partner, 
the  firm  name  being  changed  to  A.  H. 
Knowlton  &  Company.  The  store 
was  called  Knowlton's  Pharmacy. 

On  June  1,  1903,  Mr.  John  E. 
Thompson,  who  was  connected  with 
John  Wyeth  <fe  Brother,  a  wholesale 
drug  firm  of  New  York,  purchased  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Jewell  and  two  years 
later  bought  Mr.  Knowlton's  interest, 


This  corporation,  under  the  name 
of  A.  H.  Knowlton  &  Company  as- 
sumed charge  of  Knowlton's  Pharm- 
acy and,  on  April  17,  opened  a  new 
store,  "The  Knowlton,"  a  specialty 
drug  store,  at  10  North  Main  Street. 
The  latter  is  entirely  fitted  through- 
out with  new  and  modern  fixtures,  as 
well  as  a  magnificent  fountain,  and 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  Concord's 
up-to-date  stores. 

Mr.  Pike,  of  the  firm,  is  the  New 
England  representative  of  the  manu- 
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facturers  of  the  fountain  and  fixtures, 
and  The  Knowlton  serves  as  a  most 
favorable  show  room  for  them,  several 
having  already  l>een  sold  in  this  sec- 
tion. This  store  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  in  New  England  and  should  be 
inspected  by  everyone  visiting  Con- 
cord. 

LINCOLN'S 

The  furniture  store  of  George  L. 
Lincoln  &  Company  was  opened  at 
26  Pleasant  Street  on  September  1, 
1901,  the  firm  consisting  of  George  L. 
Lincoln  and  J.  Henry  Drake.  In 
1903  Mr.  Lincoln  purchased  his  part- 
ner's interest  and  conducted  the 
business  alone  until  January  1,  1914, 
when  Ernest  S.  Chase  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  entered  the  firm  as 
manager  and  the  company  was  incor- 
porated with  the  following  officers: 
George  L.  Lincoln,  president  and 
treasurer:  H.  W.  Lincoln,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  E.  S.  Chase,  secretar>'. 

From  the  beginning  there  has  been 
a  constant  growth  in  the  business, 


George  L.  Lincoln 

making  it  necessary  to  ac(juire  more 
space  as  new  departments  were  added. 
The  store  now  occupies  the  three 


floors  and  basement  at  26  Pleasant 
Street,  the  top  floor  at  No.  28  and  a 
large  basement  in  Odd  Fellows  Block. 


Ernest  S.  Chase 


The  constant  aim  of  this  progressive 
house  has  been  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  the  price  charged 
and  attend  promptly  to  the  desires  of 
patrons.  Whatever  one  may  desire 
for  the  home  in  furniture,  rugs, 
draperies,  ranges,  crockery  and  wall 
paper  may  be  found  here.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  firm  was  the  first  in 
Concord  to  use  an  auto-truck  for 
delivery  purposes. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  the  founder  of  the 
business,  was  born  in  Concord,  Jan- 
uary 13,  1857.  After  learning  the 
upholstery  trade  he  established  a 
business  in  company  with  the  late 
W.  J.  Femald.  Upon  his  partner's 
death  he  moved  to  Spring  Street,  con- 
tinuing there  until  1889,  when  he  sold 
his  business  to  J.  Stewart  &  Sons  Com- 
pany, and  took  charge  of  a  depart- 
ment in  that  firm.  Here  he  remained 
until  he  started  the  prestMit  business. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  memlKjr  of  the 
Wonolancet  Club  and  Concord  Board 
of  Trade. 
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Ernest  S.  Chase,  the  manager,  was 
born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  on  February 
4,  1879.  He  entered  the  furniture 
business  at  the  age  of  fifteen  as  a 
salesman  and  in  1901  entered  the 
wholesale  business  as  a  salesman  for  a 
western  manufacturer,  visiting  the 
trade  in  northern  New  England. 
Later  lie  returned  to  the  retail  busi- 
ness with  a  large  furniture  house  in 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  where  he  re- 
mained for  six  years.  Since  entering 
the  local  firm  in  1914  he  has  been 
actively  interested  in  the  business 
affairs  of  the  city.  Mr.  Chase  is  a 
member  of  the  Wonolancet  and  Uni- 
tarian Clubs,  White  Mountain  Ix)dge, 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  Concord  Board  of 
Trade. 

A.  Perley  Fitch 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
wholesale  and  retail  drug  firms  in  the 
state  is  that  of  A.  Perley  Fitch  Com- 
pany at  24  North  Main  Street.  The 
growth  of  Mr.  Fitch's  business  has 
extended  over  a  period  of  fifty-four 
years,  and  that  it  has  not  yet  stopped 
its  steady  increase  is  an  indication  of 
the  size  of  the  business  todaj'  and  a 
rar<'  tribute  to  the  business  judgment 
and  sjigacity  of  the  firm  head. 

In  1857,  fifty-eight  years  ago,  A. 
Perley  Fitch  entered  the  employ  of 
the  old  firm  of  Allison  &  Eii«tman, 
with  whom  he  remained  for  four  years, 
having  previously  been  engaged  in  the 
same  business  at  Ijcbanon  for  over  a 
year.  I>eaving  Allison  &  Eastman  in 
18G1,  he  entered  the  firm  of  Fitch 
&  Underhill,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected for  over  four  years.  In  1874 
he  became  junior  meml)er  of  the  firm 
of  Eastman  &  Fitch,  the  place  of 
busine.'ss  occupying  the  store  now  u.sed 
by  the  Capital  Hardware  Company. 
It  wjis  in  1875  that  the  firm  of  Kimt- 
man  <fc  Fitch  moved  to  24  North 
Main  Street,  the  present  location  of 
the  business,  and  seven  years  after- 
wards, in  1882,  Mr.  Fitch* bought  out 
his  partner,  and.  until  February,  1914, 
conducted  the  business  under  his  own 
name. 

At  that  time  the  A.  Perley  Fitch 


Company  was  incorporated,  under  the 
laws  of  the  state,  with  Mr,  Fitch  as 
president;  George  P.  Wilder,  treas- 
urer and  manager;  Nelson  H.  Murray 
and  Mrs.  Annie  A.  Fitch,  directors, 
and  Benjamin  W.  Couch,  clerk. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  business 
since  the  formation  of  the  corpora- 
tion has  been  furthered  in  no  little 
degree  by  the  keen  foresight  and  busi- 
ness jutlgment  of  the  manager,  Mr. 
Wilder. 

The  drug  store  is  a  beautiful  modern 
place  of  business,  carrying  a  large  line 


A.  Perley  FItcb 


of  goods  and  is  in  charge  of  Nelson  A. 
Murray,  a  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Six  registered  and  eighteen  un- 
registered clerks  are  under  Mr. 
Murray.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Fitch 
leased  the  Optima  Building,  where 
the  nationally  known  Fitchmul  reme- 
dies are  manufactured  in  fine  modern 
laboratories.  Fitchmul  is  an  emul- 
sion for  diseases  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, universally  recommended  and 
prescribed  by  physicians  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Fitch  was  born  in  Enfield, 
N.  H.,  October  24,  1842,  and  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  public  schools  of  Enfield, 
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Hanover  and  Lebanon.  He  is  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Wonolancet  Club 
and  is  general  manager  of  tlie  Wood- 
sum  Steamboat  Company,  which  op- 
erates five  steamboats  on  Lake  Suna- 
p<'0.  He  is  still  actively  connected 
with  the  drug  business,  in  spite  of  his 
seventy-three  years,  and  nearly  every 
day  finds  him  busily  enRHgi'd  in  look- 
ing after  the  interests  of  either  the  re- 
tail or  wholesale  business. 


W.  L.  FicKETT  &  Company. 
Weston  L.  Fickett,  propietor  of 
the  jewelry  firm  of  W.  L.  Fickett  & 


W.  L.  Fickett 

Company,  38  North  Main  Street, 
was  born  in  Errol,  X.  H.,  July  17, 
1869,  receiving  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Colebrook,  N.  H. 
In  1890  he  entered  the  employ  of 
J.  M.  Kimball  of  Lancaster,  N.  H., 
one  of  the  leading  jewelers  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  For  the 
past  twenty-two  years  he  has  been 
identified  with  the  jewelr}'  business 
of  Concord,  entering  business  for 
himself  at  38  North  Main  Street, 
July  1,  1911. 


Mr.  Fickett  was  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing such  a  favorable  location  and 
spared  no  pains  in  fitting  up  one  of 
the  most  modern  jewelry  stores  in 
the  state,  and  has  enjoyed  a  generous 
and  increasing  patronage  from  the 
first. 

Among  the  lines  of  goods  featured 
are  William  B.  Durgin's sterling  silver, 
Hawkes'  cut  glass,  Waltham  and  Ham- 
ilton watches,  Hampshire  potterj*  and 
Rump  leather  goods. 

Putnam's  Drug  Store 
One  of  the  best  located  and  finest 
equipped  drug  stores  in  Concord  is 
that  owned  and  managed  by  Frnest 
L.  Putnam,  at  2  North  Main  Street. 
Although  he  gained  some  small  exper- 
ience in  the  business  as  a  boy  in 
Lowell,  the  city  of  his  birth,  Mr. 
Putnam  really  learned  the  business 
in  this  citv  with  the  firm  of  deorge 
A.  Herry'  &  Company.  In  1902, 
after  six  years  with  the  firm,  Mr. 
Putnam  located  in  North  Woodstock 
as  the  propietor  of  the  drug  store 
in  that  town. 


Erneat  L.  Putnam 

Last  February  he  purcha.sed  the 
local  drug  store  owned  by  Dr.  Charles 
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W.  Nutter  of  Salmon  Falls,  and  has 
located  with  his  family  in  this  city 
to  give  the  Concord  business  his  own 
personal  supervision.  He  still  owns 
the  business  in  North  Woodstock, 
however.  Thirteen  years  of  success 
in  the  North  Country'  has  given  Mr. 
Putnam  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  drug 
business,  which  he  has  applied  to  the 
local  store  with  the  result  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  trade. 

Recently  Postal  Station  No.  1 
was  moved  to  Putnam's  from  the 
Monitor  office. 

The  concern  specializes  in  Rexall 
Remedies,  being  one  of  the  7,000 
agents  that  the  Rexall  Company  has 
in  the  various  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  land. 

Edson  C.  Eastman 

One  of  the  esi>ecially  noteworthy 
business  landmarks  of  Concord  is  the 
well-known  lutok,  stationery  and  pub- 
lishing house  of  Edsoii  C.  Eastman 
at  120  North  Main  Street,  which  was 
founded  in  tin-  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury and  canu'  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  Mr.  Eiistman  in  1S.")7  and 
was  conducted  by  him  with  unin- 
terrupted success  for  over  fifty  years. 
It  is  one  of  the  leading  and  best-known 
establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  entire 


This  wide  business  connection  came 
al)out  largely  through  the  many  pul)- 
lications  of  this  house.    Mr.  Eastman 


TASTMAN. 


Exterior  of  E.  C.  Eastman's  Store 

«tate  and  has  business  relations  with 
most  of  the  prominent  book  houses 
of  the  United  States. 


The  Lale  Edson  C.  Eai:  man 

published  all  the  law  books  of  New 
Hampshire  for  many  years  and  also 
Leavitt's  Farniers'  Almanac,  which  is 
so  popular  throughout  New  England. 

This  is  a  first-class  stationery  and 
liook  store,  carrying  a  full  line  of 
blank  books,  office  stationery,  fine 
stationery,  magazines,  all  the  latest 
books,  an<l  everything  usually  found 
in  a  store  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Eastman's  long  business  career 
and  jiroininence  attained  through  his 
l)uhlicati()ns  brought  him  in  contact 
with  most  of  the  |>r()minent  men  of 
the  state,  among  wliom  he  was  highly 
esteemed.  In  liis  own  city  and  his 
own  neighborhood  he  was  held  in 
equally  high  regard,  and  he  was  num- 
bered as  one  of  Concord's  leading 
business  m<Mi  and  first  citizens. 

Mr.  Eastman  was  president  of  the 
Eastman  Family  .As.sociation  for  many 
vears.  The  Eastman  familv  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  this  section. 


THOMPSON  &  HOACLE  COMPANY 


AftrlcuUural  Warehouse 


Iron  and  Steel  Warehouse 


« 
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Thompson  &  Hoague  Company 
The  hardware  business  of  Thomp- 
son &  Hoague  Company,  at  42  North 
Main  Street  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  this 
city,  for  its  institution  dates  back  to 
the  early  '5()s.  This  firm  is  not 
known  to  Concord  nnd  this  vicinty 
alone,  for  it  conducts  an  extensive 
wholesale  business  which  extends  to 
the  remote  corners  of  this  state  and 
even  outside  the  boundaries  of  New 
Hampshire  and  into  the  adjacent 
states  of  New  England.    Few  Con- 


is  the  iron  and  steel  warehouse,  all 
three  buildings  being  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving. 

The  business  was  originally  started 
by  Ciustavus  Walker  and  David  A. 
Warde  in  the  same  store  where  it  is 
now  located.  The  first  firm  had  been 
in  business  but  a  few  years  when  Mr. 
Walker  bought  out  his  partner  and, 
later,  sold  the  business  to  Mr.  Willis 
D.  Thompson  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Bethune, 
The  firm  of  Thompson  &  Bethune  was 
started  in  1S83  and  two  years  after- 


Tbompaon  ft  Hoaguc'a  Store 


cord  people,  even  though  they  patron- 
ize the  retail  branch  of  the  company, 
are  aware  of  the  large  wholesale,  agri- 
cultural and  gas  engine  business  that 
it  carries  on. 

In  the  commodious  retail  store  one 
finds  a  large  stock  of  the  best  hard- 
ware that  th<'  firm  can  procure  from 
the  manufacturers.  Everything  car- 
ried by  an  up-to-date  hardware  <'om- 
pany  can  be  found  on  the  counters  and 
shelves,  including  a  fine  line  of  sport- 
ing goods  and  automobile  hardware. 
In  the  rear  of  the  retail  store  is  lo- 
cated the  large  agricultural  ware- 
house and  in  Railroad  Scjuare,  a  short 
distance  southeast  of  this  building, 


wards  Mr.  Bethune  retired.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Thompson  con- 
ducted the  business  alone,  adding  the 
wholesale  business  when  he  pur- 
chased the  De|K)t  Iron  Store  of  Walker 
&  Ladd  in  1890.  That  same  year  Mr. 
F/dward  C.  Hoague  entered  the  firm, 
which  became  Thompson  &  Hoague, 
an<l  in  1901  was  incorp*)rateti  as  the 
Thonjpson  &  Hoague  Company.  Mr. 
Hoague  had  l)een  previously  identified 
with  the  local  haadware  firm  of  Hum- 
phrey &  Dodge. 

In  1912  the  fine  agricultural  ware- 
house was  added  to  the  equipnient, 
and  here  are  stored  every  variety  of 
agricultural  implements,  engines  and 
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electrical  lighting  plants.  This  branch 
of  the  business  is  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Baker. 
The  steady  increase  in  the  growth  of 
the  business  may  be  wholly  attributed 
to  the  high  business  principles  which 
have  l>een  in  vogue  since  its  begin- 
ning over  sixty  years  ago. 

The  Woman's  Shop 
"The  Woman'.s  Shop. "  at  87  North 
Main  Street,  is  a  specialty  store  which 
caters,  as  the  name  suggests,  to  the 


date  business  methods  that  are  in 
vogue  there. 

The  store  is  conveniently  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  district  and 
but  a  few  doors  above  School  Street. 
The  interior  is  most  attractive  and 
homelike.  Large,  glass-covered  and 
dust-proof  garment  ca.ses  line  the 
walls  and  all  of  the  woodwork  is 
enameled  pure  white.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  large  green  velvet  rugs 
and  the  lighting  .system  is  nearly 
perfect.    In  the  rear  are  the  com- 


Interlor  of  the  Woman's  Shop 


women  t,{  the  Capital  City.  The 
aim  of  the  proprietors  is  to  guarantee 
absolute  satisfaction  to  every  cus- 
tomer in  order  that  the  trade  of  that 
customer  may  be  held  indefinitely 
and,  for  this  reason,  "satisfaction 
guaranteed"  has  come  to  be  a  sort  of 
business  motto  for  the  firm. 

Although  the  doors  of  this  high- 
class  establishment  were  first  thrown 
open  to  the  general  public  but  a  few 
months  ago,  March  4  to  \ye  exact,  yet 
nearly  every  woman  in  Concord  has 
made  it  a  point  to  visit  the  store  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  up-to- 


modious  fitting  rooms  and  the  altera- 
tion department. 

The  proprietors,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Chilton  and  Mr.  luigene  Pinson- 
neault,  were  both  formerly  connected 
with  the  Manchester  firm  of  L.  P. 
I^aBonte.  Mrs.  Chilton  ha,s  had 
eighteen  years'  experience  in  the 
ladies'  outfitting  business,  Ix'ing  as- 
sociated with  the  I.aHonte  house 
during  that  entire  period.  Mr.  Pin- 
sonneatilt  was  also  connected  with 
the  Manchester  firm  for  eight  years 
and  knows  every  detail  of  the  ladies' 
outfitting  ijusiness. 
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Interior  of  Harry  G.  Emmoiu'  Store 


Harry  G.  P^mmons 
Showing  the  north  .section  of  the 
street  floor  as  you  enter  this  establish- 
ment from  the  broad  Main  Street  en- 
trance. The  stairway  at  the  left  of 
the  picture  is  the  entrance  to  the  large 
and  spacious  (Garment  section,  which 
is  the  latest  addition  to  this  constantly 
growing  store. 

The  broad  aisles — the  jierfect  light- 
ing and  ventilation  systems,  and  the 
most  moderrj  conveniences  for  mer- 
chandising are  factors  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  high  qualities  and 
broad  vari«'ti»'s  of  merchandise  that 
have  i)r()ught  this  establishment  up 
to  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  in 
catering  to  the  wearal)le  needs  of 
every  woman  in  search  of  the  best — 
yet  at  moderate  prices. 

N,('.  Nelson  &  Comp.wy 
Probably  the  oldest  jewelry  store 
in  the  city  is  the  N.  C.  Nelson  &  Com- 
pany, which  was  started  by  the  late 
N.  Nelson  forty-three  years  ago, 
in  a  small  room  in  State  Block.  The 
location  of  the  store  was  soon  changed 
to  the  Win.  B.  Durgin  Block  an(i  in 
1887,  after  Charles  II.  ^'inclair  was 
made  a  meml)er  of  the  firm  of  N.  C. 
Nelson  &  Company,  new  heathpiarters 


were  taken  for  a  short  time  on  School 
Street,  the  business  soon  outgrow- 
ing them,  whidi  necessitate<l  their 
removal  to  the  present  location  at 
25  North  Main  Street.    Since  the 


ChariM  H.  Sinclair 


death  of  Mr.  Nelson,  in  1909,  the 
firm  has  been  owned  and  managed 
by  Charles  H.  Sinclair,  who  was  Iwrn 
in  Concord  in  1859  antl  educated  in 
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the  public  schools.  Previous  to  his 
entering  the  jewelry  business,  Mr. 
Sinclair  had  been  iti  the  employ  of  the 
Wm.  B.  Durgin  Company  for  seven 
years.  He  is  very  prominent  in 
fraternal  circtes,  Ijeing  at  present  the 
grand  senior  warden  in  the  (^rand 
Couimandery  of  the  Knights  Templar 
of  New  Hampshire,  a  Mason  and  a 
Shriner,  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  a  charter  member  of  the  Concord 
Lodge  of  EllcB.  In  politics  be  is  a 
Republican  and  represented  hte  ward 
in  the  general  court  at  the  sesMons 
of  1911  and  11U3. 

Thb  United  T.ikk  and  Accident 

Insi  kance  C  umpany 

One  of  tl»e  greatest  acquisitions  to 
Concord  in  many  years,  from  a  busi- 
ness viewpoint,  is  the  Uiiiteil  Mfe  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company,  a  half- 
milUon-Klottar  institution,  chartned  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  of 

1913.  The  company  has  purchased, 
and  now  otcuiiic  s  the  old  Abbott  man- 
sion on  South  Main  Street,  which  it 
has  transformed  into  a  large  and  well 
equipped  office  building,  where  the 
rapidly  increasing  business  of  the  com- 
pany is  administered. 

The  l)cneficial  effects  of  such  an  insti- 
tution on  the  nmnicipality  are  great,  for 
aside  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  desir- 
alile  eniployniont  to  a  large  number  of 
local  people,  the  name  "Concord,  N. 
H.,"  is  l^ng  8prea<i  into  every  city, 
town  and  remote  hamlet  of  the  state, 
and  out  into  the  United  States  through 
the  agt'iicy  of  the  company,  whifdi  in 
itself  is  M  wonderful  means  of  publicity 
for  the  ( "apital  City. 

The  company  was  organized  and 
authorized  to  do  business  in  the  .^tute 
by  the  Insuranrr  Department  in  July, 

1914,  and  last  1-ebruary  the  first  re- 
port for  business  to  December  31, 
1914,  \\a.s  published.  In  order  to 
show  that  the  rnmpany  is  doing  busi- 
ness on  a  \('ry  sound  hnancjal  basis 
the  following  synopsis  of  the  report  is 
pivrn:  Admitted  assets  are  as  follows: 
bonds  owned,  $386,936.00;  mortgage 
loans  on  real  estate,  first  liens,  S183,- 


330.00;  cash  in  banks  and  office,  $17,- 
240.94;   interest  due  and  accrued 

$8,993.20;  net  premiums  in  the  jmoc- 
ess  of  collection,  $1,040.60;  other 
assets,  $117.04.  The  UabiHties  are: 
policy  reserves,  $3,762.00;  taxes  and 
expenses  dtie  and  accrued,  SSI G.  11; 
liabilities  for  partial  payment  sub- 
scriptions to  stock,  $61,513.23;  other 
liabilities,  $6.1;?;  sur])lu  to  policy 
holders'  capital,  $310,000.00;  surplus 
$240,566.28.  At  the  annual  meeting 
hdd  last  February  the  capital  stoclE 
was  increased  $.'U),000.00,  mftl^ing  the 
present  total,  $340,000.00. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
annual  meeting  was  the  report  of  S. 
W.  Jameson,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  which  showed  that  the 
company's  business  was  expanding  in 
a  nmst  gratifying  manner.  Until 
January  1,  the  only  business  done  by 
the  company  was  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire.  Since  that  time  it  has 
entered  the  states  of  Maine,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kansas,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Georgia,  Vermont,  and  will 
apply  to  the  other  states  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  (>ossiblc  to  secure  proper  agency 
supervision. 

The  annual  reix)rt  of  the  company 
to  the  Insurance  Department  shows 
that  it  has  purchased  and  owns  first 
IkuhIs  and  first  mortgages  on  im- 
proved real  estate  amounting  to  over 
one-half  milhon  dollars,  and  today 
the  company  has  nearly  $700,000  in- 
vested in  those  securities. 

That  the  pcoi)le  of  New  Hampshire 
appreciate  an  opportunity  to  do  busi- 
ness with  a  home  company  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  appUcation  for 
insurance  are  now  being  received  from 
the  citizens  of  this  st^ite  at  the  rate  of 
one  million  dollars  annually.  New 
Hampshire  [)Cople  carry  life  insurance 
amounting  to  $7.5,000,000  and  are 
paying  ?3,(K)0,000  annually  va  pre- 
miums which  all  goes  to  compames  out 
of  the  state,  but  the  above  fact  showa 
that,  since  a  New  Hampshire  com- 
pany was  organized,  the  "keep  your 
money  at  home"  slogan  has  been 
applied  to  principles  of  insurance. 
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The  following  list  of  officers  and 
directors  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
good  faith  and  financial  ability  of  the 
company:  president,  Hon.  Clarence 
E.  Carr  of  Andover;  vice-president, 
S.  W.  Jameson;  secretary,  Allen 
HoUis;  treasurer,  John  B.  Jameson; 
assistant  treasurer,  Charles  L.  Jack- 
man;  medical  director.  Dr.  F.  A. 
Stillings;  directors,  Col.  Walter  R. 
Porter,  Keene;  Hon.  Eugene  E.  Reed, 
Manchester;  Governor  RoUand  H. 
Spaulding  of  Rochester;  Allen  HoUis 
of  Concord;  Ed.son  J.  Hill  of  Concord; 
J.  Duncan  Upham  of  Claremont ; 
Hon.  Clarence  E.  Carr  of  Andover; 
S.  W.  Jameson  of  Concord;  John  B. 
Jameson  of  Antrim;  F.  A.  Stillings  of 
Concord;  Charles  L.  Jackman  of 
Concord;  David  A.  Gregg  of  Nashua; 
Henry  W.  Keyes  of  North  Haverhill; 
Hon.  Edward  N.  Pearson  of  Concord, 
and  Charles  E.  Tilton  of  Tilton. 


Kendall  &  Foster 

The  firm  of  Kendall  &  Foster, 
funeral  directors,  is  made  up  of  two 


Hamilton  Kendall 


highly  respected  citizens,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton A.  Kendall  and  Mr.  Carlos  H. 


Foster.  It  is  peculiar  that  these  men 
should  have  originated  in  two  small 


Carlo*  H.  Potter 


towns  of  Vermont,  situated  only  a 
few  miles  from  each  other,  and  then, 
after  many  years,  have  engaged  in 
partnership  with  each  other,  but 
nevertheless  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Kendall's  boyhood  home  was 
Derby  Line,  Vt.,  a  little  town  not 
far  from  the  Canadian  iMjrder.  He 
came  to  Concord  from  Attlel)oro, 
Mass.,  in  Novemlier,  1887,  and  bought 
out  the  undertaking  firm  of  A.  C. 
F'isher,  then  situated  at  0  Warren 
Street.  In  October,  1889,  Mr.  Ken- 
dall  formed  a  partnership  with  Joseph 
I^ne,  at  that  time  l)uying  out  the 
business  of  the  late  (Jeorge  L.  Lovejoy, 
at  14  Plca.sant  Street.  When  Mr. 
Lane  died  in  March,  1897,  Mr.  Ken- 
dall took  Mr.  Frank  Dame  into  the 
business  with  him  and,  following  the 
death  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Carlos  H. 
Foster  entered  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  Kendall,  in  1905.  In  1900  the 
place  of  business  was  moved  from  14 
to  18  Pleasant  Street,  where  it  has 
been  located  ever  since. 

Mr.  K(>ndall  was  a  representative 
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in  the  New  Hampshire  legishituro  of 
1913  and  is  president  of  the  Coneord 
Building  and  Loan  Association.  lie 
is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Mason  and 
is  affiliated  with  the  Sons  of  Veterans. 

Mr.  Carlos  H.  Foster,  the  junior 
member  of  the  firm,  was  born  in 
Newport,  Vt.,  and  had  been  in  the 
undertaking  business  for  ten  years 
before  s<»lling  out,  and  leaving  Peter- 
borough in  1905,  to  enter  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Kendall.  Sinee  coming 
to  C'oneord  he  has  been  identified 
with  many  movements  of  a  civic  na- 
ture and  repre.s<'nts  the  New  Ham|>- 
shire  Embalmers  Association  on  the 
State  Examining  Board  of  Licensed 
Embalmers.  He  Iwlongs  to  the 
Ma.sons  and  Odd  Fellows  and  al.so 
to  the  Sons  c^f  Veterans. 

The  establishment  of  Kendall  & 
Foster  is  large,  well-ventilated  and 
light,  wholly  without  the  gloomy 
aspect  so  common  in  similar  con- 
cerns antl  both  gentlemen  have  estal> 
lished  a  high  reputation  in  their 
business. 

H.  Ci.  Fletcher 

One  of  the  succe.s.sful  and  up-to-date 
specialty  stores  in  the  city  is  that 
owned  and  managed  by  H.  tl.  Fletcher 


Exterior  of  H.  G.  Fletcher's  Store 


at  9()  North  Main  Street.  Mr. 
Fletcher  siwcializes  in  ladies'  furnish- 
ings antl  millinery,  and  his  stock  is  so 
extensive  that  I*ady  (lodiva  could 
have  ridden  into  tin*  store  and  come 
out  dressed  in  the  prevailing  mode  of 


the  twentieth  century.  The  stock  is 
not  only  extensive,  but  it  is  the  best 
that  Mr.  Fletcher  can  buy,  for  the 
proprietor  has  always  known  that  a 
satisfied  customer  wjis  the  best  kind 
of  an  advertisement. 

Mr.  H.  (i,  Fletcher  was  born  in 
Vermont,  but  his  younger  days  were 
sp<'nt  in  Manchester  where  he  h-arned 
tlu*  ladies'  furnishing  busine.s.s  in  the 
store  of  his  father,  C.  B.  Fletcher.  In 
1897  the  young  tnan  came  to  this  city 
and  started  in  business  at  138  North 
Main  Street,  a  little  store  opposite  the 
Ojx^ra  House,  carrying  millinery  and 
hair  goods.  In  five  years'  time  the 
business  had  far  outgrown  the  quar- 
ters and  Mr.  Fletcher  leased  the  store 
at  96  North  Main,  which  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  W.  J.  Ahern 
Clothing  Store. 

Since  1902  he  has  been  in  this  store, 
although  there  have  been  several  al- 
terations to  the  interior  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  room  for  growth  and 
the  addition  of  new  lines.  In  the  main 
store  one  finds  corsets,  shirtwaists, 
hosiery,  gloves,  and  underwear,  while 
the  rear  store  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  suit,  coat,  dress  and  millinery 
department,  with  the  hair  goods  room 
in  the  extreme  rear.  The  work  and 
frame  rooms  are  located  in  the  base- 
ment, making  a  complete  and  model 
establishment. 

Louis  A.  Lane  &  Comp.wv 
The  undertaking  firm  of  Louis  A. 
Lane  &  Company  at  17  Warren  Street 
is  made  up  of  two  genial  and  well- 
known  citizens,  Mr.  Louis  A.  Lane 
and  Hiram  Ci.  Kilkenny. 

Mr.  Lane  was  lx)rn  in  Concord  on 
August  23,  18(»3,  the  son  of  .lo.seph 
H.  and  Ann  (Allison)  Lane.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city,  graduating  froni  Concord  High 
Schtwl  in  the  cla.ss  of  1882,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  National  State  Capital 
Hank.  While  in  the  eniploy  of  tlie 
bank  Mr.  Lane  wa,s  appointed  private 
secretary  to  Charlemagne  Tower,  at 
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that  time  a  well-known  multi-mil- 
lionaire of  Philatlelphia.  I'pon  the 
death  of  his  employer,  Mr.  l^ine  re- 
turned to  this  eity  and  accepted  a 
position  with  J.  C.  Norris  &  Company, 
as  a  bookkeeper.  Here  he  remained 
until  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
position  and  j^ive  up  all  work  for  a 
period  of  two  years  on  account  of  poor 
health.  Meantime  he  graduated  from 
the  I'nited  States  ScIukjI  of  Embalm- 
ing of  New  York;  the  New  Knglund 
Institute  of  Anatomy,  Sanitary  Sci- 
ence and  Embalming,  and  the  Mjissa- 
chusetts  College  of  Embalming. 

In  Septeml)er,  1897,  Mr.  Lane,  who 
had  previously  assisted  his  father  in 
the  undertaking  business,  opened  one 
of  the  finest  equipped  undertaking  es- 
tablishments n(»rth  of  Boston.  It  was 
in  his  place  of  business  that  the  New 
Hampshire  Licensed  Embalmers'  .As- 
sociation was  formed,  and  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  Mr.  Lane  was 
the  first  man  to  take  an  examination 
for  a  state  license.  In  190,')  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Ix'onard  Mudgett 
and,  upon  the  death  of  the  latter, 


LouU  A.  Lane 


took  into  the  business  as  an  equal 
partner,  Hiram  (J.  Kilkenny  of  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.  The  firm  has  now  Ix'en 
in  existence  for  six  years. 


Mr.  I>ane  married  Harriett  Lay- 
cock,  a  sister  of  Dean  Laycock  of 
Dartmouth  College,  in  Decemlxr, 
1897.    They  have  one  son  and  one 


Hiram  G.  Kllkennjr 


daughter.  He  is  a  member  of  Blazing 
Star  I/odge  of  Masons,  Horace  Chase 
Council  and  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  White  Mountain 
Lodge  of  (^dd  Fellows  and  Concord 
Lodge,  No.  8,  Knights  of  Pythias. 

The  other  partner  in  the  business, 
Mr.  Hiram  CI.  Kilkenny,  was  born  in 
Freeman,  Me.,  September  16,  1861, 
the  son  of  Hovey  L.  and  Achsa 
(Brackley)  Kilkenny.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  public  schools  and 
graduated  from  New  Portland  High 
school  in  1879. 

Mr.  Kilkenny  commenced  bu-siness 
with  the  C.  W.  Twing  Leather  Com- 
pany of  Farmington,  Me.,  going  to 
Lowell,  Ma.ss.,  in  1883,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  American  Tea  Com- 
pany as  a  traveling  salesman.  When 
this  firm  was  purchased  by  the  Dixon 
Brothers  he  remained  in  his  position, 
l>ecoming  a  member  of  the  firm  after 
twelve  years,  and  staying  in  the  busi- 
ness as  a  member  of  the  firm  for  eight 
years  longer.  In  1903  he  entered 
the  stable  and  touring  business  with 
Harry  Tuttle  of  Concord,  Mass., 
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and  in  1907  sold  out  his  interest  to 
Mr.  Tuttle,  purchasing  the  George 
D.  Merrill  Livery  and  Boarding 
Stable  in  Cambridge,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  sold  out  in  19CK)  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  to  Concord  to 
form  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Louis  A. 
Lane  in  the  undertaking  and  embalm- 
ing business. 

Mr.  Kilkenny  is  a  graduate  of  the 
New  England  Institute  of  Anatomy 
and  Embalming.  He  is  a  member  of 
Blazing  Star  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.; 
Rumford  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows; 
Concord  Lodge,  K.  of  P.;  Capital 
Grange,  and  is  the  present  Exalted 
Ruler  of  Concord  Lodge,  No.  1210, 
B.  P.  O.  E.  In  1884  Mr.  Kilkenny 
married  Caroline  Minnie  Lawrence 
and  they  have  one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

G.  Nardini  &  Son 
No  men  engaged  in  their  line  of 
business  in  New  Hampshire  are  better 
known  than  (J.  Nardini  &  Son,  res- 


G.  Nardini 


taurateurs,  caterers  and  bakers.  In 
the  Capital  City,  "Nardini's"  is  the 
general  landmark  used  in  directing 
strangers  about  the  Main  Street  and 


in  answer  to  an  in(iuirj'  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  a  certain  office  or  store,  the 
stranger  is  usually  informed  that  it  is 
cither  above,  below  or  across  the 


Nardlnl'a  Luach 


Street  from  Nardini's,  and  as  the  case 
may  be.  Situated  but  a  few  doors 
above  Pleasant  Street  junction  on 
the  cast  side  of  North  Main  Street 
and  patronized  by  everyone,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
restaurant  has  gained  such  wide 
popularity.  The  reputation  of  the 
place  has  spread  far  beyond  the  city 
hmits  and  "Nardini's"  is  known  all 
over  the  state. 

Giuseppe  Nardini  was  born  in 
Barga,  Province  of  Lucca,  Tuscany, 
Italy,  in  1862,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  when  but  a  mere  boy,  left  his 
home  to  earn  his  own  living.  He 
journeyed  to  England  and  remained 
there  until  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  when  he  came  to  America  and 
traveled  through  nineteen  states  of 
the  I  nion.  He  engaged  in  business 
in  New  York  and  in  Boston,  finally 
coming  to  Concord  where  he  has  re- 
mained ever  since.  When  he  first 
came  to  this  city  Mr.  Nardini  took  up 
the  fruit  business,  as  proprietor  of  the 
Boston  Fruit  Company,  but  he  later 
sold  out  to  the  present  owners  and 
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started  the  rostaurnnt  Imsincss  in 
which  be  has  bccu  so  successful.  ^  In 
1893  he  established  his  first  ttistauntiit 
on  Pleasant  Street  junction  and  in 
1905  moved  to  his  present  location. 

Mr.  Xardini's  son,  Frank,  is  a 
partner  in  the  business  and  actively 
enpaped  in  its  nmnagement.  The 
younger  Nardini  was  born  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  in  1888,  and  recaved 
his  coUppo  preparatory  fdiinition  at 
Brewster  Academy.  He  afterwards 
entered  Dartmouth  and  later  trans- 
ferred to  Colby,  making  great  repu- 
tation for  hiniHflf  nt  all  those  institu- 
tions aa  a  track  uiiilete  of  wonderful 
ability.  Mr.  Nardini  was  one  of  the 
best  college  sprinters  in  New  KiiRland 
and,  after  leaving  collie,  developed 
considerable  ability  as  a  coach  of  track 
athletics. 

The  Nardinis,  father  and  son,  have 
achieved  an  enviable  reputation  as 
restaurateurs  and  their  place  of  busi- 
ness if  a  model  of  fleanliness.  With 
the  well-equipped  lunch  counter  on 
the  first  floor  and  the  fine  dining  room 

on  the  second,  tlie  fiiin  is  able  to 
accommodate  3,200  people  in  a  day. 

Cbobob  L.  Habkins 

Much  attention  is  paid  nowadays 
to  work  along  forestry  lines  and  in 
George  L.  Harkins,  the  city  has  a 
specialist  in  this  branch  of  work,  for 
Mr.  Harkinn  understands  all  phases 
ol  the  business  including  the  care  of 
trees,  the  development  of  orchards 
and  thetiseof  (lynaniite  in  orcharding. 
Mr.  Harkins  rc]}rescnts  the  du  Poot 
Powder  Company  in  the  central  sec- 
tion of  New  Hampshire,  and  is  always 
willing  to  give  advice  on  the  employ- 
ment of  this  wonder-working  agent  in 
fanning  and  orcharding. 

As  the  eastern  representative  of 
that  nationally  known  forestry  con- 
own  of  Munson  &  Whittaker,  Mr. 
Harkins  was  sent  to  this  state  in  1008 
with  a  crew  of  fifty  men  to  rid  New 
Hampshire's  shade  trees  of  the  gypsy 
and  brown-tail  moths.  Previous  to 
tlij.t  time  he  had  been  employed  for 
four  years  with  the  same  firm  in 


Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago.  He 
worked  on  the  state  contract  in  forty- 
six  New  Hampshire  towns  and  cities, 
leaving  here  after  the  work  was 
satisfactorily  completed  to  go  to 
Indianapolis.  Here  he  worked  on  the 
trees  of  Frank  Van  Camp's  estate, 
also  doing  park  work  for  the  IndiMi!* 
apolis  water  board. 

After  six  months  of  work  in  Indian- 
apolis he  w(Mit  to  Meadville,  Pa., 
where  he  put  the  trees  in  Diamond 
Park,  and  at  the  Methodist  Theol(^* 
ieal  School,  in  the  best  of  shape,  leav- 
ing that  city  to  fill  a  contract  at  the 
well-known  health  resort  of  Sagerston 
Inn  at  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  He 
returned  to  Concord  in  the  winter  of 
X90U  and  has  since  made  his  home  in 
this  city,  although  his  work  carries 
him  all  over  this  state  and  into  the 
adjacent  states.  Mr.  Harkins  thor- 
oughly understands  the  work  in  which 
he  is  engaged  and  is  very  particular 
to  keep  in  touch  with  all  of  the  new 
and  modern  methods  employed  in  the 
business.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
he  has  recently  taken  up  dynamite  a.s 
an  agent  with  which  to  clear  large 
tracks  of  lantl  and  prepare  them  for 
agricultural  usages. 

It  is  pignifirant  to  state  that  while 
employed  by  the  Murkson  &  Whit- 
taker  firm,  Mr.  Harkin?  w  is  as^gned 
to  take  personal  charge  of  the  tree 
surgery  work  done  on  the  estates  of 
Jno.  D.  Archbold,  the  New  York 
Standard  Oil  man  ;  ex-president  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt;  W.  E.  Roosevelt,  the 
former  president's  uncle,  and  Harry 
W.  King,  president  of  t  he  King  Bridge 
Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Harriott  Muaic  Store 

Aside  from  being  one  of  the  well- 
known  mn^ieians'  of  tlic  >  ity,  Bertram 
J.  Harriott  conducts  one  of  the  largest 
music  stores  in  this  secUon  of  the 

state,  at  02  Xorfh  Main  Street.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Harriott  is  a  pianist, 
drummer  and  .'linger  of  far  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  has  been  of  immense 
lienefit  to  him  in  enndnctins:  his 
extensive  business,  for  he  has  been 
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better  qualified  to  buy  from  the  niaiiu- 
facturers.  In  his  large,  well-kept  store 
one  finds  a  high-clai>s  line  of  nui'^ieal 
instrunients,  including  drums,  violins 
and  pianos,  the  largest  line  of  sheet 
mu.sie  in  the  state,  Kdi.son  and  Colum- 
bia talking  machines,  the  latest  records 
and  a  line  of  Standard  sewing  ma- 
chines. 

Mr.  Harriott  has  lived  in  Concord 
from  a  mere  boy,  learning  the  trade 
of  a  silversmith  early  in  life,  and  fol- 
lowing his  trade  in  several  large  cities 
before  locating  permanently  in  Con- 
cord. As  a  young  man  he  was  promi- 
nent in  musical  circles  and  this  fact 
led  him  into  the  line  of  business  he 
now  follows.  For  fourteen  years  he 
was  connected  with  the  Prescott 
Company,  and  since  1913  has  been 
in  busines*^  for  himself.  He  started  by 
leasing  half  of  the  store  from  the 
company  he  formerly  worked  for; 
but  within  a  year  he  has  taken  over 


Bertram  J.  Harriott 


the  entire  establishment  and  is  meet- 
ing with  unqualified  success. 

Concord  Bu.siness  College 
The  Concord  Business  College  is 
the  only  institution  in  Concord  de- 
voted exclusively  to  teaching  business 


subjects.  The  College  was  established 
in  1887,  and  is  one  of  Concord's 
oldest  institutions.  It  <'njoys  a  large 
annual  enrollment,  matriculating  stu- 
dents from  New  Hampshire,  Ma-ss- 


C.  C.  Craft 


achusetts,  Maine,  Vermont,  and 
Canada. 

The  College,  formerly  known  as 
the  National  School  of  Business,  be- 
came Concord  Business  College  when 
the  present  principal,  Mr.  Craft,  took 
complete  charge  of  the  college  in  1910. 
Mr.  Craft  had  already  been  connected 
with  the  college  seven  years,  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  commercial  department. 

The  college  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
the  busini*ss  men  and  the  public,  and 
has  graduated  some  of  the  best  qual- 
ified bookkeepers  and  stenographers 
in  New  England.  Its  methods  have 
always  been  progressive  and  up- 
to-date.  It  was  the  first  in  the  East 
to  establish  a  course  in  stenotypy, 
and  holds  the  honor  of  graduating 
(he  first  two  stenotype  operators  in 
New  England.  The  courses  are 
thorough  and  practical,  the  teachers 
painstaking  and  competent,  and  the 
college  has  a  first  class  equipment 
for  its  work. 
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GOOD  CLOTHES 


S_B_AT  C  H  E  L  D  E  Rj  haberdashers 


Store  of  Brown  &  Balchelder 


Brown  &  Batch  elder 
The  accompanjinK  illustration  is  a 
picture  of  the  new  store  front  of 
Brown  &  Batchelder's  Clothing 
House,  one  of  the  finest  stores  in  New 
England.  There  are  eleven  separate 
window  displays  and  the  arrangement 
is  very  unique.  Inside,  the  store  is 
fitted  throughout  with  quartered  oak 
shelving  an<l  glass  front  cabinets  for 
the  display  of  shirt^s  and  underwear, 
and  all  clothing  is  carried  in  glass 
front  cabinets.  The  selling  space  is 
40  X  95  and  every  tnodern  conven- 
ience for  the  display  of  merchandise 
and  the  comfort  of  customers  is 
found.  The  business  was  estab- 
lished in  1890.  A  high  cla.ss  of  mer- 
chandise ha.s  always  Ix'en  featured, 
and  this  firm  enjoys  a  liberal  patron- 
age not  only  from  Concord  but  from 
all  parts  of  the  state. 

Parisian  Dry  Clean i no  Company 
Among  Concord's  younger  estab- 
lishments is  the  Parisian  Dry  Cleanijig 
Conjpany,  managed  by  J.  F.  Durrell. 
The  process  of  dry  cleaning  is  com- 
paratively a  new  one,  and  it  was  not 
until  late  years  that  the  art  had  been 
I>erfected  to  the  extent  of  being  com- 
mercialized. The  success  of  the 
method  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
neither  the  fit,  color  or  texture  of 
the  garment  was  altered,  while  "wet" 


cleaning  with  soap  and  water  usually 
affected  one  or  all.  The  phrase 
""Dry  Cleaning"  originated  in  the 
fact  that  no  water  is  used  in  the 
process,  the  garment  being  washe<l  in 
the  puH'st  naphtha  which  removes  all 
spots  and  leaves  the  cloth  in  the  finest 
possible  condition.  Mr.  Durrell  is 
an  enterprising  business  man  and  is 
constantly  bettering  his  establish- 
nient  and  is  at  the  present  time  using 
the  Bowser  system,  the  most  up-to- 
date  and  complete  method  ever  in- 
vented. The  field  of  the  new  method 
of  renovating  clothes  has  grown 
steadily  and  each  day  a  now  customer 
is  attracted  by  the  thoroughness  with 
which  their  work  is  being  done. 
It  has  l>een  often  proven  by  the 
Parisian  Dry  Cleaning  Company  that 
anything  in  the  line  of  clothes  can 
be  renovated  to  the  satisfiicdon  of  the 
most  critical.  Particular  attention 
is  iM'iiig  paid  to  the  cleaning  and 
finishing  of  anticjue  and  modern  laces, 
Mrs.  Durrell  having  personal  charge 
of  this  department.  The  plant  is 
modern  in  cver>'  respect  and  has 
many  improvements  and  new  ma- 
chines never  heretofore  used,  includ- 
ing a  machine  for  removing  the  dust 
from  clothing  and  a  steaming  ap- 
paratus by  which  all  garments  that 
are  suitable  are  treated  to  a  How  of 
sujK'r-heated    steam    before  being 
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pressed,  which  brightens  the  coh»rs 
ami  kills  nil  odors  whieh  iiuiy  he  in 
them.  The  ofiiee  and  works  of  the 
Parisian  Dry  Cleaning  Company  are 
at  13  South' State  Street. 

The  Kimball  Sti  dio 

This  is  one  of  the  old  houses, 
having  been  established  by  William 
H.  Kimball  in  1849.    At  "that  time 


Entrance  to  Kimbairs  Studio 

the  daguerreotype  on  silver  plated 
copper  was  the  only  picture  made, 
and  many  are  still  in  existence. 
About  1859-60,  photography  came 
to  the  front  and  soon  took  the  leading 
place  for  portraits  and  views.  About 
1882-83  the  dry  plate,  for  instan- 
taneous work,  came  into  use,  and 
since  then  the  developments  in  all 
branches  of  the  art  have  been  great. 

Mr.  W,  G.  C.  Kimball  became 
propietor  in  1868.  Afterwards,  Mr. 
Richard  H.  Kimball,  his  son,  was 
a  partner  until  his  death  in  1909. 
This  studio  has  a  wide  reputation 


for  artistic  work,  receiving  many 
medals  in  open  competition, 

W.  C.  Gibson's 
A  store  in  this  city  that  has  some- 
thing of  interest  to  everybody  is  that 
of  W.  C.  Gibson.  It  is  the  only  book 
and  stationery  store  in  Concord  with 
a  periodical  department,  and  is  the 
renter  of  much  activity  when  the  pop- 
ular magazines  make  their  appear- 
ance. The  establishment  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  its  kind  and  until  1898 
was  owned  by  Charles  F.  Batchelder. 
Mr.  Gibson  is  a  ver>'  enterprising  man 
and  is  continually  devoting  his  time 
to  making  his  store  attractive  to  his 
trade.  It  has  long  been  a  slogan  that 
if  it  is  in  the  market  you  can  get  it  at 
Gibson's.  Aside  from  the  regular  line 
of  goods  an  attractive  corner  of  the 
store  is  devoted  to  a  circulating  li- 
brary, many  people  daily  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  the  latest 
Iwoks  are  obtainable  from  this  source. 
Another  interesting  feature  is  the 
postal  card  novelty  counter,  where  the 
latest  cards  can  always  be  found. 
The  store  is  located  in  the  Eagle 
Hotel  Block  at  106  North  Main  Street. 

W.  A.  Thompson  Shoe  House 

The  largest  and  probably  best- 
knowTi  shoe  store  in  Concord  is  the 
establishnient  of  W.  A.  Thompson,  lo- 
cated at  73  North  Main  Street.  For 
years  the  firm  has  Ix'en  a  leader  among 
progres.sive  retail  shoe  houses  of  New 
Hampshire  and  the  reason  is  not  hard 
to  find,  for  the  late  proprietor  was 
known  throughout  the  country  among 
the  manufacturers  and  jobbers  as  a 
thoroughly  honest,  reliable  and  up-to- 
date  retail  merchant  of  shoes.  In  fact 
he  was  honored  several  years  before 
his  death  on  May  22,  1913,  with  the 
position  of  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Dealers,  an  or- 
ganization of  representative  dealers 
with  members  scattered  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Thompson  started  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  business  in  a  little  store  in 
the  building  now  known  as  the  First 
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Nationnl  Bank  building.  By  judicious 
advertising,  and  dealing  in  reliable 
make?;  that  other  firms  did  not  have, 
his  business  prospered  to  the  extent 
that  he  soon  outgrew  his  initial  quar- 
ters and,  in  August,  1885,  he  moved  to 
a  commodious  store  in  Bailey  Block 
where  he  remained  until  the  growth 
of  his  business  forced  him  to  change 
locations  again.  At  that  time  he 
moved  to  48  North  Main  Street  in  the 
store  now  occupied  by  Nelson's  F'ive 
Cent  Store.  From  there  he  moved  his 
business  to  the  present  location  at  73 
North  Main  Street. 

In  Fei)ruary,  1902,  Mr.  Thom|)son 
employed  George  M.  White  of  Lan- 
caster as  his  head  clerk,  and  Mr. 
White  has  remained  with  the  firm 
ever  since,  becoming  manager  of  the 
business  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  proprietor  in  May,  1913, 
and  directing  it  with  excellent  judg- 
ment and  business  skill. 

At  the  present  time  the  business  is 
conducted  along  the  same  lines  laid 
out  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  1880  and 
strictly  adhered  to  ever  since.  Full 
value  in  footwear  returned  for  every 
dollar  I'xpended  has  safeguarded  the 
p^rons  of  the  establishment  for  years 
aiid  "Still  continues  to  bring  new  pa- 
trons. The  leading  lines  in  footwear 
carried  by  the  firm  are  Sorosis  and 
G rover  soft  shoes  for  women  and 
Elite  and  Bannister  shoes  for  men. 

J.  H.  FORSTER 

Tlie  typewriter  has  become  so 
closely  allied  with  modern  business 
that  no  enterprising  American  city 
would  know  how  to  get  along  without 
the  expert  services  of  a  typewriter 
specialist.  The  only  business  man 
in  Concord  who  handles  typewriters 
and  office  supplies  alone  is  Mr. 
J.  H.  Forster,  who  conducts,  at  his 
home  in  the  Toof  Apartments,  the 
Concord  Typewriter  Exchange  and 
the  Concord  Mailing  Company.  Mr. 
Forstor  sells,  rents  and  exchanges 
all  makes  of  typewriters;  he  hamlles 
ril)b()iis  and  carbon  paper  and  sells 
all  kinds  of  office  supplies.    His  is 


the  only  up-to-date  multigraph  ma- 
chine in  town  and  on  it  he  can  turn 
out  around  3,000  high-class  form 
letters  in  an  hour.  He  has  had  ten 
years'  experience  in  this  line  of  work. 

Mr.  Forster  came  here  from  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  in  1910  as  repair  man 
and  salesman  for  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company.  While  in  Wor- 
cester he  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
repair  department  of  that  company, 


J.  II.  Fontar 


and,  previous  to  that  time,  had  been 
with  the  same  company  in  Boston 
and  New  York.  It  did  not  take  Mr. 
Forster  long  make  good  after  his 
arrival  here  and  now  he  has  established 
a  business  of  his  own  which  is  very 
extensive.  Aside  from  having  sold 
hundreds  of  machines  in  Concord 
he  keeps  many  in  repair  and  does  a 
large  business  in  the  territory  sur- 
rounding the  city. 

"The  New  Store." 

On  Septernl>er  25,  1913.  "The  New 
Store"  at  79  North  Main  Street  began 
bu.siness,  carrying  women's  and  chil- 
dren's sui)plies.  and  art  needlework, 
but  specializing  in  three  lines,  milli- 
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nery,  corsets  and  waists.  The  name 
(lid  not  merely  iujply  that  the  business 
was  new,  neither  di<l  it  hear  relation 


The  New  Store 


to  the  fact  that  the  venture  was 
launched  by  three  women,  Miss  M.  E. 
Marcy,  Mrs.  M.  II.  Tallant  and  Mrs. 
Mabel  R.  Hutchinson,  for  it  is  not  un- 
eonnnon  to  find  •  women  as  owners 
and  managers  of  mercantile  estab- 
lishments. The  name  was  chosen  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  store  would 
stand  for  new  goods,  new  ideals,  new 
metho<ls  and  new  ideas,  and  that  the 
choice  of  name  was  a  good  one  is 
evidenced  by  the  steady  growth  in 
business  since  the  beginning. 

It  has  always  been  the  purpose  of 
the  firm  to  give  the  best  that  can  be 
had  for  the  money  and  in  this  regard 
great  care  has  l)een  used  in  purchasing 
with  the  thought  of  getting  right 
goods  for  everyone.  People  always 
receive  courteous  treatment  and  are 
dealt  with  squarely  at  The  New 
Store. 

The  store  itself  is  a  well  arranged, 
adequately  lighted  and  ventilated  in- 
terior, situated  right  in  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  basiness  district  on  the  west 
side  of  North  Main  street,  a  few  doors 
south  of  the  corner  of  School.  An  ex- 
cellent display  of  art  needlework,  mil- 
linery and  waists  is  made  in  just  that 
neat  and  attractive  style  that  one 
would  expect  of  the  three  ladies  who 
conduct  the  business  and  personallv 
attend  to  the  wants  of  the  numerous 
patrons. 


The  Men's  Shop 

located  at  5  South  Main  Street, 
just  south  of  the  corner  of  Pleasant 
Street  junction,  is  the  neat  and  well- 
stocked  establishment  of  CJeorge  W. 
Wilde,  who  caters  to  the  trade  in  what 
he  has  pleased  to  call  "The  Men's 
Shop."  The  name  of  the  store  is 
wholly  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the 
business,  for  Mr.  Wilde  seeks  to  serve 
the  wants  of  men  exclusively,  anti  has 
stocked  his  shop  with  high-»  lass  goods 
of  the  variety  that  particularly  ap- 
ix»al  to  an  intelligent  cla.ss  of  trade. 
"Quality  first"  is  a  business  motto 
which  this  yoimg  man  has  adopted, 
not  particularly  Ix'cause  of  pretty 
sentiment,  l)ut  for  the  sen.sible  reason 
that  to  stick  to  it  means  satisfied 
customers.  Here  a  man  may  find 
every  article  of  wearing  apparel 
suited  to  his  needs,  even  to  a  fine  line 
of  the  best  shoes. 


r 


(;cor«e  Wilde 


Mr.  Wilde  was  born  in  Boston, 
and,  after  completing  his  education 
at  Mt.  Hermon  Academy,  he  came  to 
Concortl,  eight  years  ago,  to  enter 
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the  clothing  business.  He  worked 
with  several  of  the  larger  clothing 
stores  of  Concord  as  clerk,  window 
trimmer  and  sign  writer,  leaving  his 
last  employer  to  enter  business  for 
himself  on  October  15,  1914. 

His  venture  has  proven  most  suc- 
cessful, and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
business  has  not  been  the  l>est  any- 
where in  the  country  this  spring  he 
gets  his  fair  share  of  the  local  trade. 
His  stock,  while  not  large,  is  excellent 
because  of  his  ability  to  buy  the  solid, 
substantial,  yet  attractive  lines,  that 
every  particular  man  uses.  Such  hus- 
tling young  business  men  as  Mr.  Wilde 
are  a  credit  to  the  comnmnity  and  a.sset 
to  the  business  .section  of  the  city. 

Mark  E.  Gordon 
The  business  place  of  Mark  E. 
Gordon,  at  93  North  Main  Street, 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "family 
outfitting  store,"  for  here  can  Ix* 
obtained  high-grade  and  popular- 
priced  wearing  apparel  for  men, 
young  men  and  boys,  for  women, 
misses  and  girls.  The  several  depart- 
ments are  attractively  arranged  in 
the  store  which  is  well  ventilated  and 
light.  In  the  rear  is  the  office  and 
alteration  department. 


Store  of  Mark  E.  Cordon 


Mr.  Gordon,  the  proprietor,  was 
born  in  Boston  forty-one  years  ago, 
and  has  worked  up  through  the 
successive  stages  of  his  business  as 
clerk,  salesman,  buyer  and  manager. 


He  came  here  seventeen  years  ago  as 
manager  for  the  E.  Gately  Company 
and  on  April  G,  1906,  started  business 
for  himself  at  the  present  location. 
The  growth  of  his  business  has  been 
steady  and  rapid,  due  entirely  to  the 
untiring  energy  of  the  proprietor. 

He  has  associated  with  him,  a 
competent  corps  of  popular  clerks, 
including  May  F.  Foley,  Margaret 
Kerslake,  Jane  Giles,  H.  Audette 
and  Joseph  Lee. 

JoH.N  F.  Waters. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  the  automobile 
livery  business  in  Concord,  today, 
is  John    F.  Waters,  who  conducts 


John  F.  Watcr'a  Oaraftc 


his  own  garage  on  Freight  Street. 
He  runs  three  fine,  closed  cars  and 
his  place  of  business  is  never  closed. 
In  addition  to  his  livery  business, 
Mr.  Waters  conducts  a  repair  depart- 
ment, where  he  keeps  two  repair  men 
busy  all  of  the  time,  and  sells  gas 
together  with  a  small  line  of  automo- 
bile supplies. 

Mr.  Waters  came  here  in  1897  and 
went  to  work  for  his  uncle,  George 
W.  Waters,  a  local  funeral  director. 
He  continued  with  his  uncle  at  odd 
times  until  1910,  but  for  a  period  of 
several  years  before  that  time  was 
a.'^sociated  with  the  local  office  of  the 
American  Express  Company  as  driver, 
clerk  and  as.sistant  cjushier. 

In  September,  1910,  he  entered  the 
automobile  business  as  a  chauffeur 
in  the  employ  of  N orris  Dunklee,  and 
remained  in  this  line  of  work  until 
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he  went  into  business  for  himself  in 
May,  1911.  He  ran  one  machine 
until  the  spring  of  1912  when  he  put 
another  closed  car  into  service  and, 
a  short  time  after  that,  increased 
business  obliged  him  to  put  the  third 
car  into  his  extensive  livery  business 
until  now  he  has  three  cars  going 
night  and  day. 

Thk  Cloverdale  Company 
The  Concord  branch  of  the  Clover- 
dale  Company  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  their  sixty-five  stores. 
There  are  twelve  other  branches  in 


The  Cloverdale  Company  was  or- 
ganized in  Boston  in  1900  and  has  its 
office  and  warehouse  at  38.  39,  40 
South  Market  Street  and  14  Chatham 
Street,  Boston.  All  its  bu.siness  is 
conducted  on  a  strictly  cash  basis, 
both  buying  and  selling.  There  is  no 
delivery  of  goods  and  no  sales  on 
credit.  The  savings  in  these  two 
items  means  that  the  prices  named  by 
them  are  for  the  value  of  the  goods 
only.  No  customer  is  called  upon  to 
pay  imy  share  of  a  fixed  charge  for  an 
expensive  delivery  system  or  for 
losses  due  to  bad  bills. 


Cracker*,  Butter  and  Chee«e  Departmcntn,  dorerdale  Store 


New  Hampshire,  located  at  Man- 
chester (4),  Derry,  Fenacook,  Tilton, 
Laconia,  Rochester,  Sojuersworth, 
Claremont  and  Keene.  Clean  stores, 
courteous  treatnient,  low  prices  and 
high-grade  goods  have  earned  for 
this  company  great  success  and  an 
envialjle  reputation. 


The  accompanying  illustration, 
showing  tlie  cracker,  cliccsc  and  but- 
ter departments,  is  one  used  by  Wal- 
lace F.  Purrington,  state  food  and 
drug  inspector,  in  his  pure  food  lec- 
tures throughout  the  state,  as  a  model 
section  of  a  pure  f»od  store,  every- 
thing being  displayed  under  glass  cov- 
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ers.  The  photoRraph  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Purrington  and  State  Chemist 
Howard,  who  both  comtnented  very 
highly  on  the  up-to-(Jate  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  company  in  the  hand- 
ling of  pure  foods.  The  specialties 
carried  by  them  are  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  lard,  beans,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
crackers  and  canned  gooils. 

The  high  standard  of  the  Clover- 


following,  who  were  well  known  citi- 
zens at  that  time:  Joseph  Low,  A.  C. 
Pierce,  John  (Jibson,  N.  G.  Upham, 
C?eorge  O.  Odlin,  Perkins  Gale,  Ben- 
jamin Grover,  George  Hutchins,  John 
Gass,  Cyrufl  Hill. 

The  price  of  gas  at  that  time  was 
$4  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  Since 
then  the  price  has  been  reduced  at 
various  times  as  manufacturing  facil- 


Interlor  of  Concord  Liflht  &  Power  Company's  Office 


dale  quality,  together  with  low  prices 
and  fair  treatment,  have  made  this 
enterprising  concern  one  of  Concord's 
marked  successes.  For  the  past  ten 
years  the  affairs  of  the  Concord  branch 
have  been  ably  taken  care  of  by 
Jerome  A.  Kelly. 

CoN'coRD  Light  ,\nd  Power 
Company 

The  Concord  Gas  Light  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1850,  by  the 


ities  havs  improved,  until  the  present 
price  of  $1.20  per  thousand  culiic 
feet  has  been  reached.  Gas  is  one 
of  the  few  commodities  that  has 
gradually    been   reduced   in  price. 

The  gas  mains  of  this  company 
reach  nearly  every  section  of  Concord 
proper,  and  practically  every  home 
takes  advantage  of  this  service.  The 
company  supplies  gas  for  light,  heat 
and  power,  and  is  one  of  the  substan- 
tial industries  of  Concord. 
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Conn's  Theatre 
Ask  anyone  in  Concord  to  whom  it 
is  the  ainasement-loving  public  of  the 
<*ity  owes  the  greatest  debt  and  they 


Captain  Jacob  Conn 

will  toll  you  to  Capt.  Jacob  Conn. 
Without  a  doubt  Captain  Conn  has 
<lone  more  to  stir  up  the  theatrical 
and  motion  picture  business  in  the 
Ca|)ital  City  than  any  other  one  man. 
He  has  never  lagged  behind,  but  has 
kept  all  competitors  on  the  jump,  and 
today  he  owns  the  co/y  little  SchfM)l 
Street  theatre  and  has  already  broken 
ground  for  the  construction  of  a  large 
and  njodern  picture  house  on  the  site 
of  the  Dunklee  stable  on  Pleasant 
.St  reet . 

The  life  story  of  Captain  Conn  is 
too  well  known,  both  in  the  city  and 
iitate,  to  need  comment  at  this  time. 
Suffice  it  to  say  he  started  business 
here  in  1898  on  a  borrowed  capital  of 
S2.5(),  and  today  he  owns  the  Conn 
Theatre  on  School  Street,  considerable 
other  real  estate,  and  is  preparing  to 


build  the  Palace  Theatre  on  Pleasant 
Street. 

In  1911  the  old  Durgin  silverware 
factory  on  School  Street  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  While  the  gaunt, 
ruined  walls  of  the  building  were 
still  wreathed  in  a  haze  of  smoke  from 
the  heap  of  blackened  brick  and 
smouldering  timbers  that  lay  in  the 
cellar,  the  trade  was  consummated 
whereby  Cai)tain  Conn  became  the 
owner  of  the  land  and  what  was  left 
of  the  Durgin  building.  He  imme- 
diately got  busy  on  his  new  acquisi- 
tion. Working  nights  and  Sundays 
at  his  tailoring  business,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  time  on  the  Durgin 
lot,  tearing  down  ruins  and  cleaning 
brick.  InJune,  1911 .  the  cornerstone 
of  his  new  theatre  was  laid  and  on 
Octol)er  14  of  the  following  year  the 


Conn'a  Theatre 


cozy  little  theatre  was  completed  and 
thrown  oj>en  to  the  public.  Although 
Coiui's  Thcatn'  has  been  open  •■on- 
tinuously  since  that  date  it  has  only 
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been  since  last  February  that  the 
owner  has  been  able  to  give  the  busi- 
ness his  undivided  attention.  Since 
then  he  has  kept  things  humming  in 
the  local  theatrical  field  and,  when 
his  beautiful  and  commodious  new 
theatre  on  Pleasant  Street  is  com- 
pleted and  ojK'n  to  the  pul)lic,  he  will 
have  the  finest  theatrical  business  in 
the  state. 

Conn  Tailorinci  Company 

Probably  the  youngest  proprietor 
of  any  business  house  in  Concord 
is  Israel  Louis  Seligman,  owner  and 
manager  of  the  Conn  Tailoring  Com- 
pany, o  School  Street,  at  the  age  "of 
twenty-thriH'  years.  Although  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  business  but 
a  short  time,  Sir.  Seligman  has  already 
proven  his  worth  as  a  successor  to 
his  uncle,  Jacob  Conn,  who  conducted 
a  successful  tailoring  business  in  the 
same  store  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Seligman,  the  present  |)ro- 
prietor,  was  born  in  London,  England, 
on  March  18,  1892,  the  .son  of  Maurice 
J.  and  Cecilia  Seligman.  When  he 
was  eighteen  montlis  old  his  father 
died  and,  as  an  infant,  he  returned 
with  his  mother  to  the  hoine  of 
her  parents  in  ( iermaii-Poland.  Four 
3'ears  later  his  mother  dieil,  leaving 
Israel  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  five 
years.  For  a  number  of  yeai-s  he 
remained  with  his  grandparents  in 
Poland,  entering  the  tailoring  busi- 
ness at  the  age  of  fourteen  as  an  ap- 
prentice. When  fifteen  years  of  age 
the  young  man  went  to  Ix)ndon  to 
live  with  his  uncle,  Louis  Conn,  a 
prosperous  njerchant  of  the  English 
metropolis,  who  has  recently  moved 
from  that  city  to  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Israel  Seligman  was  only  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to  this 
countrj'  and  located  in  Concord  as  an 
employee  of  A.  I.  Cohn.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  four  and  a  half  years,  enter- 
ing the  employ  of  Jacob  Conn  for  a 
short  time  before  making  a  trip  to 
Minneapolis  and  thence  back  to 
Boston,  in  both  of  which  places  he 


worked  at  his  trade.  In  Boston  he 
was  employed  for  two  years  by  the 
tailoring  house  of  Lynsky  Brothers. 

In  January,  1914,  .Mr.  Seligman 
opened  a  tailoring  estal)lishment  on 
Elm  Street  in  Manchester  and  still 
retains  a  half  interest  in  that  firm, 
although  he  is  now  giving  his  personal 
supervision  to  the  Conn  Tailoring 
Company,  which  he  purchased  and 
took  charge  of  on  February  1,  1915, 
and  which  is  located  in  this  city  at 
5  School  Street.  Mr.  Seligman  is  an 
expert  cutter  of  men's  garments  and 
is  an  experienced  tailor  and  for  these 
reasons  experiences  no  diflicidty  in 
satisfying  his  numerous  customers. 


1.  L.  Sellftman 

His  .shop,  conveniently  located  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  l>usiness  dis- 
trict, contains  a  fine  line  of  the  best 
woolens  and  his  line  of  ladies'  furs  is 
one  of  the  best  to  be  found  in  central 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Seligman's 
energj'  and  power  of  concentration 
have  gained  for  him  success  at  a  very 
early  |KTiod  in  life  and  his  many 
friends  are  willing  to  prophecy  for  him 
a  brilliant  future  of  achievement. 
He  is  unmarried  and  a  meml)er  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias. 
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Johnaon'a  Kaftle  Garage 


The  Eagle  Garage 
Frod  Lincoln  Johnson,  proprietor 
of  the  Eagle  ClaraKe,  is  a  pioneer  in 
this  important  brancli  of  business  in 


Fred  Lincoln  Johnson 


New  Hampshire.  Born  in  Concord 
on  June  8,  1872,  he  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
As  a  student  at  the  manual  training 
school,  he  early  evinced  great  apti- 


tude in  studies  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
which  probably  influenced  him  in  no 
small  degree  when  he  made  his 
choice  of  a  life  work.  In  1887  he 
won  the  first  prize  offered  manual 
training  school  pupils  and.  after  leav- 
ing school,  entered  the  bicycle  and 
camera  business. 

In  1893  Mr.  Johnson  won  the  state 
championships  in  the  one-half  and 
two-mile  bicycle  races,  later  purchas- 
ing the  first  motor  cycle  that  ever 
came  into  the  city  and  being  one  of 
the  first  to  own  an  automobile.  He 
was  also  greatly  interested  in  yachting 
and  organizetl  the  Lake  Penacook 
Yacht  Club  in  1898.  In  imj:i  Mr. 
Johnsijn  went  into  the  garage  busi- 
ness, building  the  Eagle  Ciaragc  in 
1<K)5.  In  1911  he  built  an  auto  ice- 
boat which  could  be  run  over  ice  by 
means  of  an  aeroplane  proix'ller, 

Mr.  Johnson  is  vice-president  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Automobile  Dealer 
and  Accessories  Association  and  has 
always  interested  himself  in  municipal 
affairs,  he  l)eing  chairman  of  the  auto- 
mobile parade  committee  and  chief 
marshal  of  the  automobile  division  of 
the  trade  and  civic  parade  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  cele- 
bration. He  is  a  member  of  all  the 
Masonic  bodies,  including  the  32d 
degree,  and  Bektash  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  .Shrine. 
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Ward's  Vulcanizi.vc.  Works 

One  of  the  best  known  men  in  the 
local  automobile  held  is  William  T. 
Ward,  who  has  a  place  of  business 
at  27  South  Main  Street.  Mr.  Ward 
first  located  in  business  at  Penacook, 
where  he  conducted  the  Penacook 
VulcanizinR  Works  in  the  garage  of 
C.  P.  Grimes,  ^yhen  Mr.  Grimes 
sold  out  he  located  at  Hoyt's  Garage, 
but  with  the  rapid  growth  of  business 
in  the  early  part  of  1912  moved  to  the 
city  proper  and  started  in  his  present 
business.  More  recently  he  has 
opened  an  automobile  supply  and 
inquiry  station  on  the  state  road  sev- 
eral miles  below  the  new  Lower 
Bridge,  now  in  process  of  erection. 

From  March  of  that  year  the  busi- 
ness steadily  increased  until  he  was 
doing  a  big  supply  business  with  both 
dealers  and  consumers.  In  the  spring 
of  1914  he  opened  a  garage,  catering 
to  Ford  repairs  at  75  South  Main 
Street,  but  the  venture  proved  disas- 


i 


WlUUm  T.  Ward 


trous  because  Mr.  Ward  was  unable  to 
give  his  personal  sujxirvision  to  both 
places.  A  reorganization  of  the  busi- 
ness was  necessary,  but  the  persever- 


ance of  the  young  man  stood  him  in 
good  stead  and  in  March,  1915,  he 
was  doing  business  again  at  his  old 


Ward*  VulcanUlng  Work* 

stand,  which  he  had  retained  in  spite 
of  reverses. 

One  incident  of  Mr.  Ward's  busi- 
ness career,  that  has  attracted  con- 
siderable local  attention,  concerns  his 
repeated  attempts  to  induce  the  city 
government  to  grant  him  the  privilege 
of  placing  a  gasoline  pump  on  the  curb. 
Last  October  the  city  government 
ordered  all  curb  gasoline  pumi)s  to  be 
taken  in  and  Mr.  Ward  complied 
with  the  order.  The  next  month  the 
garage  adjacent  to  Mr.  Ward  was 
successful  in  a  petition  to  locate  a 
street  pump  to  take  the  place  of  the 
one  they  had  taken  in.  The  adjacent 
firm  placed  their  pump  near  the  di- 
viding line  between  the  two  places 
of  business.  When  Mr.  Ward  applied 
for  permission  to  relocate  his  pump, 
he  was  informed  that  it  wasn't  nec- 
essary to  have  two  pumf)8  located 
so  close  together  and  that  his  business 
was  an  obstruction  to  the  similar 
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business  next  door.  For  t  hos(»  reasons, 
which  Mr.  Ward  declares  an*  unjust, 
his  petition  lias  Ix'cn  ix»fuscd,  and  he 
is  obliged  to  carry  gas  \n  his  customers 
in  five-gallon  cans  across  the  side- 
walk. 

Mr.  Ward  is  selling  the  best  in 
auto  supplies,  gasoline  and  bicycles 
and  offers  to  the  public  a  free  delivery 
service  within  a  radius  of  two  miles. 
Any  autoniobilist  whose  gasoline 
runs  out  or  who  has  to  .stop  on  ac- 
count of  tire  trouble  within  two  niiles 
of  Mr.  Ward's  place  can  secure  the 
necessary  assistance  without  extra 
charg*'  i)y  telephoning  913-M.  He 
guarantees  all  of  his  vulcanizing  be- 
yond an  argument  and  sells  tires  on 
the  (loodrich  P'air  List  basis,  ket'ping 
all  tires  in  repair  against  accident 
until  they  have  .'^ened  for  3,500  nules 
of  travel. 

E.  W.  TlHBETTS.  TaII.OK 

Karl  W.  Tibbetts.  who  con«lucts  a 
highly  successful  tailoring  establish- 
ment in  the  Hill  Block,  at  27  School 
Street,  accounts-  for  his  satisfactory 
business  by  rea.soji  of  his  ability  to 


Earl  W.  Tibbetts 

make  satisfied  customers.  He  in- 
tends to  make  new  customers  satis- 
fied to  the  extent  that  they  will  con- 


tinue their  patronage,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  he  succeeds  in  doing  so 

Mr.  Tibbetts,  who  learned  the 
tailoring  business  with  some  of  the 
best  tailoring  houses  in  New  England, 
came  here  from  Stoughton,  Slass., 
in  April,  1912,  and  has  never  changed 
his  location.  He  caters  to  a  high 
cla.s8  of  trade  and,  ha\nng  l)een  in  the 
tailoring  business  since  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age,  he  is  well  qualified 
to  satisfy  his  class  of  customer's. 

That  he  has  been  successful  is  oV)- 
vious  to  one  who  has  watched  his 
business  increa.se  in  the  past  few 
years.  Mr.  Tiblx'tts  carri<'s  a  fine 
line  of  the  well-known  Briiner  woolens 
and  guarantees  them  to  give  the 
highest  satisfaction, 

CoXrORD  WlRINT.  AND  SlPPLY 

Company 
Nowadays  elect ri<  ity  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  ntany  pha.ses  of  every- 
day \\U\  but  there  is  no  place  where  it 
would  be  mi.'<s<>d  more  than  in  the 
modern  home.  The  business  of  the 
Concord  Wiring  and  Supply  Com- 
pany at  0  Capitol  Street,  owned  and 
manag«'d  by  William  T.  Ferns,  con- 
cerns it.M'lf  with  all  kinds  of  electric 
light,  power  and  bell  wiring,  repair- 
ing, supplies,  etc.,  and  while  it  by  no 


Concord  Wtrtnft  und  Supply  Company 


means  is  confined  to  the  homes  of 
Concord,  yet  a  large  part  of  tlu'  work 
is  done  in  the  residences  of  Concord 
citizens.  For  this  reason  it  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  best-known  concerns 
in  the  city,  although  its  institution 
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chites  back  to  a  comparatively  recent 
time. 

It  was  on  December  1,  1912,  that 
the  Concord  Wiring  and  Supply  Com- 
pany started  in  business  in  a  little 
store  in  the  rear  of  9  Capitol  Street. 
The  firm  filled  a  long-felt  need  in  this 
city  and  it  grew  rapidly.  In  less  than 
two  years,  or  to  be  exact,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1914,  Mr.  Ferns  was  obliged  to 
move  into  his  present  comnjodious 
(}uarters  at  7  Capitol  Street. 

The  front  part  of  the  establish- 
ment is  fitted  as  an  office  and  sales- 
room, where  a  coniplete  line  of  cook- 
ing, heating,  lighting  and  wiring  ii\y- 
pliances  of  the  very  best  styles  and 
make.s  may  be  found.  The  rear  of 
the  store  is  used  as  a  stockroom  and 
workshop.  Here  a  force  of  skilled 
workmen  may  be  found,  who  can  ac- 
complish any  kitid  of  a  wiring  job 
without  any  trace  of  the  work  being 
left  behind  and  in  the  shortest  |K)ssi- 
ble  space  of  time.  The  firm  telephone 
numijer  is  471-M. 

Gregory  Roio  F.\rr6 

Is  a  native  of  Spain  and  came  to 
Concord  two  years  ago,  establishing 
a  ladies'  tailoring  business,  known  as 
"Paris,  New  York,  ('oncord,"  of 
which  he  is  the  proprietor.  Mr.  Farrd 
has  traveled  over  a  score  of  countries, 
speaks,  writes  and  reads  half  a  dozen 
languages,  including  the  international 
auxiliary  tongue,  Esperanto,  of  which 
he  is  very  fond,  an(l  prophesies  that 
the  knowledge  of  it  by  every  nation 
in  the  world  is  a  matter  of  not  more 
than  two  generations,  and  is  further 
of  the  opinion  that  it  will  do  more 
for  the  peace  of  the  world  than  any 
other  one  thing. 

Being  particularly  a  close  student 
of  politics,  he  has  had  opportunity  to 
study,  the  customs  of  many  lands  and 
specially  he  seems  to  l>e  very  familiar 
with  the  social  and  political  hal)its  of 
our  sister  republics  to  the  south  of  us. 
Concerning  what  has  transpired  in 
Mexico  during  the  last  few  years,  he 
has  been  no  accurate  in  his  predictions, 
that  were  it  not  for  his  nuxlesty,  he 
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might  well  say  "I  told  you  so." 
Although  he  has  been  in  this  country 
less  than  eight  years,  his  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  is  fully  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  many  a  native 
American,  having  written  for  .several 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  on 
politics  and  political  economy. 

As  a  tailor,  designer,  and  cutter, 
his  name  is  known  in  many  countries, 
he  being  an  author  of  technical  sar- 
torial works  published  in  the  leading 
sartorial  journals.    He  was  also  con- 


Vrefiory  Rolft  Parr« 

nected  with  the  .Ino.  J.  Mitchell 
Company  of  New  York,  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  \'ienna,  a  leading 
fashion  publishing  hou.se.  Although 
he  was  completely  a  stranger  in  Con- 
cord, his  business  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial growth,  as  he  has  also  made 
many  friends  due  to  his  personality 
and  logic. 

Mr.  Farrc!"'  is  a  member  of  the  N.  A. 
E.  A.,  the  N.  E.  E.  A.  and  the  M.  I. 
of  A.  and  S.  of  Manchester,  where  he 
conducts  a  class  in  Spanish  every 
Thursday,  as  well  as  of  the  Wono- 
lancet  Club. 

That  his  ambition  is  a  little  greater 
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than  that  of  the  average  young  man  is 

Erovcn  by  the  fact  that  besides  giving 
is  personal  attention  to  his  business, 
he  is,  in  his  spare  moments,  studying 
law  with  the  American  Correspond- 
ence School  of  Law  of  Chicago,  111, 
So  great  is  his  desire  to  become  a 
lawyer  that  he  expects  to  succeed  and 
has  already  registered  his  name  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire 
for  examination  for  admission  to  the 
bar  at  the  end  of  his  mail  three-year 
course. 

Mr.  Farr6  ha.s  no  relatives  at  all  in 
this  country,  but  certainly  has  many 
friends. 

Heath's  Remn.\nt  Store 
One  of  Concord's  3'oungest  mer- 
chants is  Willis  S.   Heath,  l>etter 
known  to  his  numerous  local  friends 


WIllU  S.  Heath 


as  "Sam"  Heath,  who  conduct.s  the 
New  Remnant  store  at  10  Warren 
Street.  Mr.  Heath  was  born  in 
Concord  on  Novem^x^^  14,  1888,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  this  city,  graduating  from 
the  local  high  school,  in  1907.  He 
entered  Brewster  Academy  at  W^olfe- 
boro  and  later  entered  the  Lowell 
Textile  School  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
where  he  remained  two  years,  earning 


money  enough  to  pay  his  tuition  and 
expenses  by  taking  charge  of  the 
school  remnant  store. 

Leaving  school  he  went  on  the  road 
•  for  the  American  WooUmi  Company, 
and  was  out  two  years,  giving  up  his 
position  to  open  a  remnant  store  on 
White  Street  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in 
the  fall  of  1912.  Meantime  he  had 
hired  several  counters  in  an  Elm 
Street  store  in  Manchester,  and 
was  transacting  considerable  business 
there  in  remnants.  Without  relin- 
quishing either  store  Mr.  Heath  went 
into  the  manufacturing  bu.siness  and 
for  a  year  and  a  half  manufactured 
ladies'  skirts  in  Groveland,  leaving 
that  business  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  retail  stores. 

In  February,  1915,  he  started  an- 
other business  in  one  room  at  10 
Warren  Street  and  in  less  than  four 
months  it  had  increased  to  the  extent 
that  he  was  obliged  two  add  to  more 
rooms  to  his  place  of  business,  making 
a  store  which  is  even  now  barely  large 
enough  to  accommodate  his  rapidly 
growing  trade. 

Abraham  I.  Cohn 
The  extensive  tailoring  establish- 
ment of  Abraham  I.  Cohn,  located 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building  "  under 
the  clock,"  has  been  built  up  from  a 
small  business  by  reason  of  the  per- 
severence,  integrity  and  abilitj'  of 
the  owner.  Born  in  Germany  in 
1871,  Mr,  Cohn  came  to  America 
twenty  years  later  and  established 
his  local  business  in  1897,  starting  in 
the  same  building  where  his  establish- 
ment is  today,  but  in  much  smaller 
quarters. 

A  man,  to  be  a  successful  tailor, 
must  be  possessed  of  far  more  than 
mere  busine-^is  ability  and  a  desire  to 
make  money.  Building  clothes,  to 
Mr,  Cohn's  mind,  is  an  art  which  \s 
developed  only  by  coastant  study 
and  for  which  a  man  must  have  con- 
siderable latent  talent.  He  has  been 
highly  successful  in  fashioning  con- 
servative garments  which  possess  a 
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distinctive  touch  and  their  full  share 
of  character — clothcH  that  distin(|ui.sh 
the  work  of  an  artist  in  cloth.  How- 


Abrabun  I.  Cohn 

ever  for  the  young  man,  who  desires 
the  ultra-fashionable  in  dress,  Mr. 
Cohn  is  able  to  make  just  that  style 
of  clothes  which  will  give  the  highest 
satisfaction.  He  is  also  an  expert 
fur  worker,  and  agent  for  one  of 
America's  leading  firms  of  ladies' 
tailors. 

Mr.  Cohn  is  public  spirited  to  a 
high  degree  and  always  anxioas  to 
assist  any  project  that  is  of  a  civic 
nature.  He  is  an  active  memlwr  of 
the  Odd  Fellows,  having  held  high 
office  in  that  organization. 

Amos  J.  Peaslee 
One  of  the  best  known  real  estate 
men  in  this  section  of  the  state  is 
Amos  J.  Peaslee,  who  conducts  an 
extensive  business  in  city  and  sulv 
urban  properties  with  an  office  in  the 
Capital  City.  Mr.  Peaslee  was  born 
in  Gilmanton  in  1877  and  at  the  age 
of  two  years  moved  with  his  parents 
to  Franklin  where  he  received  his 


early  education.  In  1902  he  came  to 
Concord  and  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  in  East  Concord,  with  hia 
father,  under  the  name  of  Charles 
Peaslee  &  Son. 

In  1908,  on  account  of  poor  health, 
he  gave  up  active  work  in  the  store 
and,  having  a  natural  aptitude  for 
the  appraisal  of  real  estate  values, 
he  chose  this  field  for  his  endeavors. 

Mr.  Peaslee  has  specialized  in  the 
handling  of  farms,  timber  lots,  hotels 
and  stores,  and  by  giving  close  atten- 
tion to  his  patrons  has  built  up  an  ex- 
teiLsive  business  along  these  lines. 
A  large  list  of  city  property  is  also 
included  in  his  lists.  He  has  taken 
the  agency  for  several  reliable  insur- 
ance companies  in  addition  to  his 
dealings  in  real  estate,  and  this  enables 
him  to  give  his  customers  adequate 
protection  for  their  investments. 

Messrs.  Bryant  &  Greenwood  of 
Chicago,  dealers  in  Florida  lands,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Peaslee  as  their  agent  in 


Amo*  J.  PeaalM 


Concord,  and  he  has  made  several 
trips  to  Florida,  recently,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  this  company. 
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Interior  of  Lcc'a  L'patalr*  Alleys 


that  popular  and  health-giving  sport  in 
Concord. 

From  that  time  on  these  alleys  have 
been  in  constant  use.  In  fact  so  popu- 
lar did  howling  ^>ecome,  and  so  rapidly 
was  it  taken  up,  even  among  the 
women  of  Concord,  that  it  became  nec- 
<'.s.sary  to  construct  three  more  alleys 
in  the  basement,  making  a  total  of  six 
alleys,  and  these  are  always  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  crowd  which 
would  like  to  bowl. 

The  Capital  City  Alleys  have  been 
conducted  by  Mr.  Lee  in  an  ideal  man- 
ner. The  alleys  are  all  well  ventilated 
and  well  light (>d  and  for  the  ordinary 
crowd  there  is  ample  opportunity  to 
watch  the  l)owlei's. 

KiMnALL  &  Bakek 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the 
second  oldest  florist  establishment  in 
N«'W  lOiigland  is  that  which  is  now 
owned  by  Charles  V.  Kimball  and 
Solon  H.' Baker.  locate<l  at  28  Pleas- 
ant Strec't.  The  busin«'ss  was  started 
by  (leorge  Main  on  Merrimack  Street 
and,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Frank  Main,  he  transferred  the  es- 
tablishment to  its  present  location. 
Charles  JJarrett  was  the  next  owner 


Capital  City  Bowling  Alleys 
Bowling  has  never  been  so  popular 
in  this  city  as  for  the  last  two  years, 


John  J.  Lee 


and  when  John  .1.  I.ee  had  the  Capital 
City  Bowling  Alleys  at  43  North  Main 
Street  finished  on  December  17,  1913, 
he  started  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
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and,  under  his  management,  the  store 
was  enlarged  and  many  general  im- 
provements were  made.  From  19(M) 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Barrett  in  1913 
the  management  of  the  concern  was 
in  the  hands  of  Charles  V.  Kimball, 
who  later  purchased  it.  Since  as.sum- 
ing  ownership  of  the  business,  Mr. 
Kimball  has  proven  his  efficiency  as  a 
florist  and  the  great  pressure  of  work 
brought  on  by  his  skillful  manipula- 
tion of  beautiful  flowers  cau.sed  him 
to  take  into  the  firm  a  partner,  Mr. 
Solon  K.  Baker,  and  since  January, 
1915,  under  the  name  of  Kimball  & 
Baker,  the  firm  has  been  most  pros- 
perous, sati.sfaction  being  guaranteed 
and  pensonal  supervision  assured  all 
who  patronize  them. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  born  in  Canaan, 
X.  H.,  and  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Franklin.  At  an  early 
age  he  went  to  Nashua  and  later  took 
charge  of  one  of  the  largest  floral  es- 
tablishments in  this  section  of  the 
country,  coming  to  Concord  in  1906 
to  assume  charge  of  Mr.  Barrett's  in- 


Mountain  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Order  American 


CbariM  V.  Ktmball 

terests.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Blaz- 
ing Star  Lodge  of  Masons,  White 


Solon  R.  Baker 

Mechanics  and  the  Capital  Grange,. 
P.ofH. 

Solon  R.  Baker  was  born  in  Haver- 
hill, X.  H.,  and  was  educated  in 
Haverhill  Academy.  Before  coming 
to  Concord  he  had  been  engaged  in  t  he 
general  merchandise  l)usitic.ss  in  Ivast 
Tilton  and  (lilmanton.  hi  January, 
1915,  he  became  a  partner  in  the  florist 
concern  of  Charles  V.  Kimball,  where 
he  still  continues.  Mr.  Baker  is  a 
member  of  the  Peaked  Hill  Crange, 
P.  of  H.,  and  the  Doric  Lotlge  of 
Masons. 

Charles  F.  Thompson 
One  of  the  substantial  and  well 
known  business  men  of  Concord  is 
Charles  F.  Thompson,  proprietor  of  a 
successful  shoe  store  at  134  Xorth 
Main  street.  Mr.  Thompson  has  not 
confined  his  activities  to  the  shoe  busi- 
ness, however,  having  always  given 
generously  of  his  time  an<l  influence  to 
further  any  enterpri.se  of  a  civic  na- 
ture. He  served  the  state  well  as  a 
legislator  during  the  important  session 
of  1909. 
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.-.Mr.  Thompson  was  born  in  this 
city  on  January  17,  18G8,  the  young- 
est son  of  John  and  Mary  Ellen  (Daly) 


CharlM  F.  Thompaon 

Thompson,  natives  of  Ireland.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  this 
city,  Ijecoming  an  apprentice  in  the 
painters'  trade  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.  He  continued  in  this  business 
for  three  years  and  then  entered  the 
employ  of  his  older  brother,  the  late  W. 
H.  Thompson,  a.s  a  shoe  clerk.  He 
afterwards  was  employed  by  a  Boston 
firm  and  in  1890  started  his  own  shoe 
business  in  this  city. 

On  Septenjber  29,  1891  he  married 
Miss  Marv*  Anne  Dooley,  and  they 
have  two  children,  Marion  Klizabeth 
and  Charles  Francis.  He  is  a  member 
of  St.  John's  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  Ward  Seven 
Republican  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  that  passed  the  direct 
primary  law  in  10(>9.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  that  session,  being 
father  of  the  weekly'  payment  bill. 
He  was  a  mcml)er  of  the  Public  Im- 
provement Committee  that  accom- 
plished much  for  New  Hami)shire 
roads  and  of  the  Committee  on  State 


House  that  had  in  charge  the  measure 
authorizing  the  State  House  addition. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  a  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Foresters  of 
America,  Pilgrim  Fathers,  Elks,  and 
Veteran  Firemen's  Association  and 
Board  of  Trade. 

Concord  Cement  Works 
Over  on  the  beautiful  Concord 
Heights  is  located  the  plant  of  the 
Concord  Cement  Works,  the  only 
concern  in  the  Capital  City  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  concrete  blocks 
and  bricks.  The  fact  that  the  trend 
of  the  times  is  towards  the  use  of 
concrete  in  all  up-to-date  methods  of 
construction  opens  up  a  wide  field 
of  business  for  a  wide  awake  concern 
and  the  local  company  made  its 
initial  grasp  at  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  two  years  ago. 

At  that  time  Mrs.  Grace  G.  Button 
purchased  several  acres  of  land  on  the 
Loudon  road,  two  miles  east  of  the 
city  proper,  which  contained  a  fine 
gravel  bank.  Knowing  of  the  excel- 
lent opportunity  which  existed  in  the 
field  of  concrete  manufacture,  she 
caused  a  large  shed  to  be  erected  near 
the  l)ank  and  installed  a  late  model 
machine  for  the  manufacture  of  con- 
crete blocks.  Mrs.  Dutton  then  put 
her  son,  Earl  S.  Dutton,  in  charge  of 
the  business  and  he  has  since  been 


Garage  Erected  bjr  Concord  Cement  Co. 


actively  identified  with  it  as  superin- 
tendent and  manager. 
Since  the  start,  the  company  has 
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made  rapid  strides  in  the  equipment 
of  the  plant  and  also  in  the  amount 
of  construction  work  accomplished. 
For  the  first  two  seasons,  1913  and 
1914,  the  work  was  limited  to  the  con- 
struction of  concrete  blocks  and  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  'which  these 
blocks  were  employed  Jia  the  building 
material.  Numerous  garages  were 
made,  of  which  one,  owned  hy  Deputy 
Marshal  Victor  I.  Moore  of  the  Con- 
cord police  force  and  located  at  4 
Wall  Street,  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photograph. 


Crete  manufacturers — better  not  only 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  makes  a 
l)ctter  looking  and  stronger  brick, 
but  also  iMjcause  steam  curing  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  small  fraction 
of  the  time  that  it  takes  to  cure 
bricks  by  water. 

Of  course  the  local  company  can 
turn  out  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  ten  billion  bricks  that  are  used 
annually  in  the  United  States,  but 
they  have  adopted  the  policy  of  put- 
ting quality  far  ahead  of  quantity  and, 
as  a  result,  are  turning  out  a  con- 


The  Old  Carpenter  Paint  Shop 


This  spring  a  late  model  Helm 
Press  was  installed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  concrete  bricks.  This  machine 
is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  the  invent- 
ive genius  of  C.  F.  Helm,  a  pioneer 
in  the  field  of  concrete  manufacture 
whose  factory  is  located  in  Cadillac, 
Mich.  It  makes  ten  bricks  at  a  time 
under  enormous  pressure  and  has  a 
capacity  of  15,000  bricks  a  day. 
These  bricks  have  been  proven  to 
l)c  far  superior  to  the  common  red 
or  clay  brick  and  can  be  manufac- 
tured in  any  desired  style  or  color. 
After  being  turned  out  of  the  machine 
they  are  steam  cured,  a  process  far 
better  than  the  method  of  water  cur- 
ing adopted  by  the  majority  of  con- 


crete brick  that  cannot  be  bettered 
in  the  open  market  today. 

Wellington  Carpenter 

The  picture  of  the  old-time  Bridge 
Street  paint  shop  of  T.  J.  Carpenter, 
which  accompanies  this  article,  will 
bring  to  the  minds  of  many  readers, 
the  new  and  up-to-date  paint  shop 
of  Wellington  Carpenter,  a  son  of  T.  J. 
Carpenter,  which  was  built  in  1892, 
just  a  few  feet  west  of  the  site  of  the 
old  shop  shown  in  the  photograph, 

Mr.  Wellington  Carpenter  was  born 
in  this  city  in  1801.  As  a  young  man 
he  learnc<l  the  machinist  trade,  but, 
as  .sort  of  a  side  line,  acquired  the 
secrets  of  house  painting  and  paper 
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hanging  in  the  wpll-known  shop  of  his 
father.  For  five  ^-eurs,  previous  to 
1892,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  his 
father's  business  and,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  father's  death  in  that  year, 
took  up  the  business  at  the  old  stand. 

In  August,  1892,  the  oUl  shop  was 
torn  down,  after  the  ljusiness  had  been 
moved  into  its  present  location,  and 
with  it  there  passed  into  history  one 
of  the  old  landmarks  of  the  citv.  At 


which  accompanies  the  article.  He 
ha-s  built  numerous  bridges  all  over  the 
state  for  towns  and  for  the  railroad. 

He  has  an  exteasive  equipment  for 
doing  heavy  work,  in  fact  big  jobs  are 
his  specialty.  Several  steam  der- 
ricks of  fiftee'n  tons  capacity',  steam 
shovels  with  a  capacity  of  one  cubic 
yard,  bottom  dump  buckets  for  de- 
positing cement  under  water,  pile 
drivers,  mixers  and  steam  pumps — 


Granolithic  Sidewalk  around  illitorlcal  Buildlnft,  by  Normandcau 


the  present  time  Mr.  Car|K'nter's  ex- 
tensive business  is  handled  in  the  best 
po.ssible  manner  in  his  wcll-efjuippcd 
and  motlel  shop  at  7  Bridge  Street. 

J.  E.  NORMANDEAU 

J  E  Normandeau.  cent!  actor  in 
granolithic,  concrete  and  st<  ne  work, 
with  an  office  at  his  home  1'7  (Jrove 
Street  Concord,  has  l^een  ergagedin 
li'S  present  business  practicM  ly  all  of 
li..-^  iiiC.  In  ivHJo  he  started  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  and  that  he  has  pros- 
IX'red  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
last  year  he  did  over  .?60,0(X)  worth  of 
work. 

Mr.  Normandeau  believes  in  doing 
high  cla.ss  work.  By  following  out 
this  business  principle,  every  piece  of 
construction  work  becomes  a  |x^rma- 
neiit  and  lasting  advert is<Mnent  for 
him.  One  of  his  In'st  pieces  of  work 
in  Concord  is  the  elegant  granolithic 
walk  which  encircles  the  artistic  home 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society  on  Park  Street,  a  picture  of 


such  machinery  as  this  is  what  Mr. 
Normandeau  owns  and  uses  in  the 
extensive  work  which  takes  him  all 
over  New  Hampshire  and  many  times 
into  the  adjacent  states. 


J.  E.  .Normandeau 
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Although  the  business  iu  which  Mr. 
Nornmndoau  is  {Migagrd  is  us  ohl  as 
history  itself,  yet  in  recent  years  there 
have  been  wonderful  clevelopments  in 
the  use  of  cement  and  concrete  in  con- 
structioii  work.  Aside  from  the  sterl- 
ing business  principles  which  he  em- 
ploys, Mr.  Xorniandeau  may  attribute 
a  large  part  of  his  success  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  kept  fully  abreast  of  the 
times  as  regards  the  new  and  scientific 
methods  of  construction  used  in  his 
work.  Therefore  if  a  man  finds  fault 
with  a  job  of  cement  work,  he  should 
blame  the  contractor,  not  the  cement. 


W.  Houghlett,  and  three  years  from 
that  time  the  latters'  interest  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  A.  H.  Britton,  who  has 
been  sole  proprietor  since. 

The  growth  of  the  business  has  lieen 
steady  and  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  reaches  all  over  Merri- 
mack County.  The  firm  occupies  two 
floors  and  a  basement  at  12  North 
Main  Street  and  has  a  large  ware- 
house in  the  rear.  Aside  from  a  full 
line  of  hardware,  stoves,  paint,  oil  and 
gla-ss,  there  is  connected  with  the 
business  a  sheet -metal  workshop,  the 
oldest  and  1  irgest  of  its  H  ui  in  the 


A.  H.  Britton's  Store 


A.    H.   BkITTON  &  COMPANV 

The  hardware  business  of  \.  H. 
Britton  &  Company,  situated  at  12 
North  Main  Street,  was  established 
in  188')  by  Frank  ().  Scril)ner  and 
CJeorge  \V.  Britton,  un<l('r  the  firm 
name  of  Scribner  &  Britton.  Upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Scribner,  in  189.5, 
his  interest  in  the  business  was  pur- 
chased by  Arthur  H.  Britton  and  the 
firm  name  changed  to  A.  H.  Britton  & 
Company.  Later  the  senior  Mr.  Brit- 
ton disposed  of  his  interest  to  Edward 


city,  employing  several  tinsmiths  and 
<loing  all  kinds  of  tin,  sheet-iron  and 
copixT  work. 

Tlie  pro|)rietor,  Arthur  H.  Britton, 
was  born  in  Surry.  N.  H.,  September 
2S,  1805.  the  oldest  chiKl  of  Cicorge 
\V.  and  Sarah  H.  Britton.  VVhen 
quite  young  his  parents  moved  to 
Newport  where  he  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  later  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Upon  leaving  school 
he  came  to  Concord  and  entered  his 
father's  employ  as  a  clerk  and  has 
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remained  in  the  store  ever  since  as 
clerk,  equal  partner  and  proprietor. 

He  reproscnteil  Ward  Six  of  Con- 
cord in  the  legislature  of  1901-02,  and 
was  cleet<Hl  a  county  commissioner  in 
1904;  he  h:us  since  Ijeen  elected  five 
times,  for  terms  of  two  years  each,  by 
largely  increased  majorities.  Mr. 
Britton  has  taken  an  active  interest 
in  county  affairs  and  hjis  devoted 
much  time  and  study  to  the  duties 
of  his  important  office.  For  several 
years  Mr.  liritton  hius  l)(*eji  chairman 
of  the  Merrimack  County  Hoard  of 
Commis-sioners  and,  at  the  prestmt 
time,  is  also  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Association 
of  County  Commissioners.  Mr.  Hrit- 
ton's  wide  knowledge  of  county  affairs 


including  moldings  and  has  built 
.some  of  the  most  recent  of  the  modern 
residences  in  this  city.  He  him  also 
erected  many  fine  homes  outside  of 
Concord. 

The  plant  itself  is  complete  in 
every  detail  and  covers  practically  an 
acre  of  ground.  The  main  building 
consists  of  two  stories  and  a  base- 
ment .35  feet  by  75  feet.  There  is  a  large 
wing  22  by  40  feet,  which  contains 
the  drying  hou.se  and  boiler  rooms. 
In  the  rear  is  a  great  yard,  with 
facilities  for  storing  thousands  of 
feet  of  lumber,  and  in  the  back  of  the 
yard  is  a  large  stable. 

Mr.  Swain  has  been  in  the  building 
business  for  fourteen  years  and  has 
had  an  exjH'rience  of  thirty-six  years 


Office  and  Mill  of  C.  H.  Swain  &  Co. 


has  gained  for  him  an  enviable  repu- 
tation among  men  who  sfx^cialize  in 
that  branch  of  public  service. 

On  February  14,  1895,  Mr.  Britton 
married  Myrta  M.  Chase  of  Newport. 
He  is  a  memlwr  of  Bla/ing  Star  lodge, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  White  Mountain  Lodge 
and  Canton  Wildey.  I.  ().  O.  F.;  Capi- 
tal Grange;  Concord  Lodge,  B.  P.  (). 
E. ;  Wonolancet  Club,  and  is  a  director 
of  the  Mechanicks  National  Bank. 

C.  H.  Swain  &  Company 

One  of  the  largest  and  probably 
the  best-equipped  contractor  and 
builder's  shop  in  this  section  of  the 
state  is  that  of  C.  H.  Swain  &  Com- 
pany at  26  Bridge  Street,  Concord. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Swain,  the  owner  and 
manager  of  this  extensive  business, 
deals  in  all  kinds  of  building  lumber. 


as  a  carpenter.  In  1901  he  started 
in  business  in  the  old  Ferrin  building, 
and  in  190.3  moved  to  the  building 
in  the  rear  of  Emmons'  store,  where 
he  remained  until  his  new  Bridge 
Street  plant  was  completed,  in  1912. 
Mr.  Swain  is  a  high  type  of  citizen  and 
the  city  is  indeed  fortunate  to  include 
his  business  within  its  boundaries, 

The  William  B.  Durgin  Company 

Concord  is  justly  proud  of  its  lead- 
ing manufacturing  interest,  the 
William  B.  Durgin  Company,  in- 
corporated, makers  of  the  highest 
type  sterling  silverware.  The  con- 
cern is  a  source  of  civic  pride,  not 
alone  for  sentimental  rea.sons,  but  for 
the  practical  reason  that  it  is  bringing 
thousands  of  dollars  into  the  city 
annually.    This  nationall}'  prominent 
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company  employs  in  the  vicinity  of 
two  himdred  skilled  workmen  of  the 
highest  type — men  who  are  a  credit 
to  any  community.  The  fact  that 
the  Durpin  Company  has  an  enviable 
reputation  from  coast  to  coast  and 
from  the  Gulf  to  Canada  has  given 
the  widest  and  best  kind  of  publicity 
to  the  city  wherein  it  is  located,  thus 
affording  another  reason  for  the  civic 
pride  above  mentioned.  The  men 
are  given  steady  employment  now,  in 
spite  of  the  unhappy  conditions  that 
prevail  abroad,  anil  the  company  has 


Street  theatre.  In  1904  that  building 
Wfus  vacated  and  the  company  moved 
into  the  modern  plant  which  it  now 
occupies.  Before  the  change  in  lo- 
cation was  made,  the  William  B. 
Durgin  corporation  was  formed. 

In  1905,  before  the  deaths  of  Mr. 
Durgin  and  his  son,  Cleorge,  the 
majority  of  the  company  stock  was 
purchased  by  New  York  capitalists 
who  secured  the  .services  of  Barton  P. 
Jenks  and  elected  him  president  and 
general  manager.  In  1906  the  com- 
pany purchased  the  plant  and  good- 


William  B.  Durftln  Factory 


evinced  its  faith  in  the  .signs  of 
approaching  prosperity  by  making 
extensive  additions  to  the  beautiful 
and  well-kept  plant  which  is  located 
on  White  Street,  opposite  White  Park. 

The  company  was  founded  in  1853, 
when  William  B.  Durgin,  an  eminent 
citizen  who  died  in  1905,  came  to  t  his 
city  and  started  a  small  business  near 
the  Free  Bridge  Road.  He  had  been 
born  in  Campton  and  had  served  as 
an  apprentice  with  the  Newell-Hard- 
ing  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.  Ilis 
high  business  principles  won  for  him 
immediate  recognition,  and  about 
fifty  years  ago  he  erected  a  factory  on 
the  present  site  of  Conn's  School 


will  of  Goodnow  &  Company,  the 
Boston  concern  with  which  Mr.  Jenks 
had  formerly  lx*en  identified. 

Mr.  Jenks,  the  president  of  the 
company,  is  considered  the  foremost 
designer  of  silverware  patterns  in  this 
country  today,  he  having  added  to  his 
enviable  reputation  by  putting  on  the 
market  four  years  ago  a  design  which 
has  since  iH'comc  the  leader  of  all 
sterling  silver  flatware  patterns,  the 
Fairfax.  This  design  was  so  success- 
ful that  the  market  has  since  been 
flooded  with  .some  twenty  imitations 
of  it. 

The  personnel  of  the  company  at 
the  present  time  is:  president,  Barton 
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P.  Jenks;  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer, John  B.  Abbott;  manager  and 
superintendent,  Edward  E.  Brown; 
assistant  treasurer,  John  (I.  Kerr; 
directors,  Edward  Holbrook,  John  S. 
Holbrook,  William  S.  Stone,  Ben- 
jamin A.  Kimball,  Frank  S.  Streeter, 
Barton  P.  Jenks,  John  B.  Abbott. 

Batchelder  &  Company 

For  practically  one  third  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  Concord  was  chartered 
as  a  town,  the  grocery  business  of 
Batchelder  &  Comj)any  has  with- 
stood the  effects  of  time  and  weath- 
ered many  a  financial  panic  at  the  old 
stand,  14  North  Main  Street.  There 
is  but  one  other  store  in  the  city  that 
has  as  long  a  record. 

In  18()(),  N.  S.  Batchelder,  a  native 
of  Ivoudon,  established  the  business 
which  hjLs  been  so  successful  for  half 
a  century.  In  1867  John  T.  and 
A.  B.  Batchelder.  brothers,  but  iti  no 


Freeman  W.  Croaby 

way  related  to  the  first  proprietor, 
bought  out  the  business.  This  part- 
nership continued  until  the  death  of 
John  T.  Batchelder,  in  1905,  and  Mr. 


A.  B.  Batcheltler  carried  on  the  bu.si- 
ness  alone  until  July  1,  1913.  At  that 
time  he  sold  out  to  two  of  his  faithful 
clerks,  F.  W.  Crosby,  who  had  btHiu 


EmenMn  DaHa 


with  the  company  thirteen  years,  and 
Emerson  Davis,  who  had  })eeti  con- 
nected with  the  firm  for  a  period  of 
nine  years.  These  young  men  are 
continuing  the  business  on  the  same 
substantial  basis  as  their  predecessors 
with  the  result  tliat  the  growth  of  the 
coni'crn  is  .still  healthy  and  increa.sing 
daily. 

The  latest  venture  of  the  hou.se, 
and  one  that  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  th<'  grocery  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, is  the  publishing  of  a  mail  order 
catalog  which  will  be  distributed 
freely  all  over  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. A  mailing  list  which  includes 
the  best  trad<'  in  one  hundred  and 
sixty  towns  and  cities  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  l)een  prepareti  anti  these 
families  will  receive  the  catalog  quar- 
terly. Standard  groceries  are  adver- 
ti.seil  on  the  left-hantl  pages  of  the 
booklet  and  on  the  right-hand  pages 
are  foun<l  the  list  of  goods  and  the 
prices.  It  is  expected  that  the  com- 
pany will  soon  be  handling  a  large 
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iniiil  order  business  as  a  result  of  the 
venture,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  New 
Hampshire. 

That  the  firm  is  up-to-date  and 
alive  to  its  opportunities  is  shown  by 
the  institution  of  a  motor-car  delivery 
system,  whereby  the  radius  of  delivery 
has  been  increased  to  include  Pcna- 
cook.  West  Concord.  St.  Paul's  School 
and  Hopkinton.  The  city  trade  is 
also  taken  care  of  in  the  same  manner. 
The  firm  of  Batchelder  &  Company 
ha.s  always  handled  the  high-class 
and  staple  lines  of  groceries  ami  has 
been  eminently  fair  and  just  in  its 
dealings  with  the  public.  Although 
the  business  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
servative typo,  the  proprietors  have 
always  kept  fully  up  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times  and  only  recently  placed 
on  the  market  a  new  brand  of  l)reak- 
fast  food  called  Swheatmeal,  which 
already  has  l)ecome  immensely  popu- 
lar in  this  section.  At  the  pn-sent 
time  the  firm  has  twelve  employees 
and  even  with  this  large  force  it  is 
nec(>ssary  for  Mr.  Crosby  and  Mr. 
Davis  to  keep  bu.sy  on  the  floor  of 
the  establishment  all  day  long. 

CiEOROE  L.  Theohald 

George  L.  Theobald,  general  con- 
tractor and  dealer  in  horses,  is  one  of 
of  Concord's  substantial  citizens,  and 
that  he  conducts  an  extensive  busi- 
ness is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
gives  employment  to  over  thirty 
men  an<l  in  his  dray  business,  u.ses 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  horses. 

Mr.  Theobald  was  born  in  Warrens- 
burg.  X.  Y."  February  (i,  1851.  the 
oldest  son  of  Joseph  T.  and  Sanumtha 
(March)  Theobald.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city,  but  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years  began  to  earn  his  own  living, 
accepting  employment  then  at  the 
Rockwell  Hotel  at  Lu<'erne,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  until  he  was 
twenty.  At  that  time  he  became  a 
traveling  salesman.  In  1S74  he  cami* 
to  Manchester,  where  he  started  a 
general  contracting  busine.'^s  which  he 
moved  to  Concord  two  years  later. 


Since  187G  Mr.  Theobald  has  built 
up  a  flourishing  business  for  himself 
in  this  city.  Aside  from  his  general 
contracting  business  he  is  a  dealer 
in  horses  and  real  estate  and  owns 
some  fine  racing  stock.  One  of  his 
largest  contracting  jobs  was  the 
Salem,  (X.  H.)  race  track,  on  which 
he  employed  six  hundred  men  and 
two  hundred  fifty  horsi's  for  a  period 
of  five  months.  Mr.  Theobald  has 
contributed  considerable  of  his  time 


C>eorfte  L.  Theobald 

and  energy  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Capital  City  and  its  interests. 

The  Rumforu  Press 

The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  chartering  of  Concord 
as  a  town  has  developetl  a  large 
amount  of  interi'st  in  the  growth  and 
dt'velopment  of  the  city,  and  the 
various  interests  which  njake  up  the 
busine.>4s  life  of  Concord.  Without 
any  exagg«'ration  it  is  undoubti'dly 
true  that  the  one  business  whi<  h  has 
nuule  the  greatest  material  strides  in 
advance  in  the  shortest  space  of  time 
is  the  Humford  Pn'ss.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  back  a  long  mnnbcr 
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of  years  and  compare  the  business  of 
that  time  with  the  company's  business 
today  in  order  to  make  a  profound 
showing  of  growth,  but  merely  turn 
back  a  few  years  in  the  pages  of  local 
business  history  and  the  interesting 
comparison  will  be  evident. 

In  the  December,  1909,  number  of 
the  (Jr.'vnite  Moxtiily  was  an  in- 


Aladdin-like  growth  of  the  local 
printing  house  become  obvious. 

The  history  of  the  company,  pre- 
vious to  1909,  has  already  been  thor- 
oughly covered  in  the  issue  of  this 
magazine  mentioned  al>ove,  but  it 
will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  growth 
from  that  period.  In  1909  there  was 
a  reorganization  of  the  old  company. 


The  Rumford  Presa 


terestitjg  and  comprehensive  sketch 
of  the  Humford  Press  up  to  that  time, 
in  which  the  magnitude  of  the  business 
was  clearly  set  forth  by  stating  that 
employment  was  given  to  sixty-five 
hands  and  the  weeklv  payroll  was 
between  $700  and  '$800.  Today, 
after  the  short  space  of  six  years,  the 
total  payroll  is  approximately  $2,000 
per  week  and  the  nuujber  of  hands 
employed   is   150.    Thus  does  the 


Hon.  William  E.  Chandler  was  elected 
president,  Dr.  S.  N.  D.  North  and 
William  S.  Rossiter,  vice-presidents, 
and  John  D.  Bridge,  treasurer  and 
general  manager.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors includi'd  Hon.  William  E. 
Chandler,  William  S.  Rossiter,  Hon. 
(Jeorge  H.  Moses,  Harlan  C.  Pearson 
and  John  D.  Bridge.  At  that  time 
the  company  occupied  about  three 
quarters  of  the  old  Monitor  building 
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and  today  tlie  entire  Imildiii^i  is  in 
use  as  well  as  four  large  outside  store- 
houses. 

The  fact  that  tho  business  ha.s 
expanded  since  lOOll  to  the  extent 
that  it  itt  now  drawn  fruiii  fifteen 
states  in  the  Union  may  be  attributed 
in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  two 
mw  members  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam 8.  Roesiter  and  Dr.  8.  K.  D. 
North,  both  men  of  national  prom- 
inence in  publication  circles.  A  re- 
cent article  on  the  history  of  the 
r()iriii;iny  s:iys  of  them: 

'  Doctor  North  for  twenty  years 
was  actively  engaged  in  journalism 
and  literary  pursuits.  For  six  years 
he  was  tlic  director  of  the  United 
States  Census,  and  is  now  statistician 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundatton  for  Inter- 
national Peace.  He  prepared  the 
exhaustive  report  on  printing  and 
journalif<ni  at  (he  Tenth  Census,  since 
regarded  as  a  standard  authority. 

"Mr.  \\  illiam  S.  Kossiter  was  chief 
clerk  of  the  Federal  t'ensus,  and  was 
in  charge  of  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing of  the  censuses  of  1900  and 
1905.  He  was  summoned  to  Wash- 
ington in  1900  to  take  charge  of  the 
publication  of  the  Twelfth  Census, 
and  he  lifted  them  out  of  the  routine 
of  government  printing,  it  was  this 
experience  and  serrioe  which  led  Pres- 
ident RooF!ovelt,  in  1007,  to  select 
Mr.  Kossiter  for  the  difficult  tusk  of 
investigating  and  reorganizing  the 
government  printing  offioe.  Mr. 
Kossiter  wrote  the  census  reports 
of  1900  and  1905  on  the  printing  in- 
dustry." 

The  present  treajpiirer  and  business 
manager  of  the  company,  Mr.  John 
D.  Bridge,  first  associated  himself 
with  the  Kuraford  Press  in  1902  and 
it  was*  only  through  his  own  extensive 
kiiowledge  of  the  printing  business, 
eosnbined  with  his  slirewdness  and 
energy,  that  the  concern  was  kept  to 
the  fore  and  put  upon  a  pa^'ing  basis. 
Since  the  reorganisation  he  has  had 
the  most  proniiiicnt  part  in  carrying 
out  the  stupendous  amount  of  work 


which  has  In  en  accomplished  in  the 
past  few  years. 
Recently  the  mnnpahy  printed  the 

[laper.s  and  publications  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Applied  Chemis- 
try, held  in  New  York.  The  work  con- 
sisted of  over  6,000  pages  in  twenty- 
nine  vohinies,  the  whole  printed  in  four 
languages  and  only  about  ten  weeks' 
time  was  allowed  for  the  woric,  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  which  elicited  the 
highest  praise  from  eminent  chemists 
and  scientists  of  the  whole  world. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  large  contracts 
that  the  company  has  recently  tilled, 
but  it  gives  a  very  comprehensive  idea 
of  the  ntagnitude  of  the  plant  that 
can  handle  such  an  iinniciise  job  in  a 
highly  succes.sfid  maoncr. 

The  entire  i  ([uipment  of  the  plant 
is  modern  and  the  latest  scientific 
methods  are  employed  in  eondtieting 
the  buHiness.  not  only  of  tlie  mechan- 
ical end  but  of  the  clerical  and  office 
work  as  \v< '!  The  heart  of  the  plant 
is  in  the  busmess  office  where  direct 
tabs  are  kept  on  every  piece  of  work, 
from  the  time  it  is  received  in  manu- 
script form  until  it  goes  out  of  the 
building  ready  for  shipment. 

Steady  and  permanent  work  is 
afforded  by  the  company  to  its 
employee,  all  of  whom  are  residents 
of  Concord,  and  among  the  highest- 
paid  class  of  citizens.  For  this  reason 
alone  the  company  is  a  great  asset  to 
the  Capital  City,  but  its  worth  to 
the  nmnicipality  is  further  manifest 
through  the  fact  that  it  is  constantly 
bringing  before  the  people  of  other 
states,  and  even  of  other  countries, 
the  name  "■  Concord,  N.  H."  In 
this  day  of  hustle  and  bustle,  when 
all  the  cities  in  the  country  are  im- 
pressing upon  their  respective  board 
of  trade  and  other  civic  orpmiza- 
tions  the  necessity  of  advertising  the 
municipality,  the  value  of  advertising 
a  city  name  is  highly  appreciated  and 
the  capital  of  New  Hampshire  could 
not  receive  more  favorable  publicity 
than  tlirough  the  imprint  of  the 
Kumford  Press. 
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The  Evans  Prkss 

When  a  prinlcr  can  keep  fully 
abreast  of  the  titnes  in  tho  transaction 
of  his  business  he  must  necessarily  be 


Ira  Leon  Evanii 


a  hustler,  for,  in  these  da\'s  of  modern 
business  and  intensive  advertising, 
the  demands  on  this  trade  are  great. 
Ira  I>eon  Kvans,  proprietor  of  the 
Evans  Press  at  27  North  Main  Street, 
is  a  keen  student  of  his  own  business, 
ever  awake  and  watchinR  for  the  ojv 
jxjrt unity  to  keep  step  with  progress 
in  the  rapid  onward  march  of  the 
printing  lousiness. 

Horn  July  14.  IS84.  he  was  educated 
in  Concortl  public  schools,  graduating 
from  the  high  si-hool  in  100.1  and  at 
once  entering  the  business  of  his 
father,  the  late  Ira  ('.  Evaas,  who 
was  one  of  the  best-known  printers 
in  the  state.  Although  he  had  worked 
at  the  trade  off  and  on  since  June 
28,  1897.  it  was  on  Dec.  3,  1910,  that 
he  started  business  for  himself  in  a 
small  way.  but  careful  attention  to 
details  has  caused  the  business  to  ex- 
pand wonderfully  since  its  institution, 
and  he  now  has  one  of  the  largest 
and  best-equipped  plants  in  the  city. 


His  work,  which  is  of  the  highest 
character,  alwavs  liears  the  union 
lalx-l. 

Mr.  Evans  is  affiliated  with  many 
local  fraternal  organizations  and  clubs. 
He  is  public  spirited  to  a  high  degree, 
ever  anxious  to  a.ssist  in  any  project 
of  civic  interest.  He  is  a  Republican 
and  was  elected  to  the  last  legislature 
from  Ward  Four,  receiving  the  largest 
vote  of  any  candidate  in  the  ward. 
Mr.  Evans  marrie<l  Ruth  H.  Buntin 
on  October  7,  1908,  and  they  have 
two  children,  Carl  and  Charlotte. 

Thom.vs  J.  Dyer 

Thomas  J,  Dyer,  one  of  the  well 
known  and  popular  printers,  wa.s 
born  in  (Jraniteville,  \Iass.,  on  S<'p- 
tember  22,  1875.  His  father,  the 
late  Josiah  B.  Dyer,  was  for  many 
years  secretary  of  the  dranite  Cutters' 
National  Union  and  editor  of  the 
Stfme  Trade  Xews  and  Building  Jour- 
mil.  Mr.  Dyer  wius  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 


Thorn aa  J.  Dyer 


Philadelphia  an«l  Barre,  Vt.,  coming 
to  Concord  in  1S91,  where  he  learned 
the  printing  trade.  In  19(K)  he  en- 
tered business  for  him.self  and  now 
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runs  u  jol)  printing  estHblishnient  in 
the  StHt«'  Hlock  at  77  North  Main 
Street.  lie  hii-s  l)een  keen  to  follow 
the  hitest  itieas  in  printing  and  turns 
out  a  large  (juantit y  of  high-elass  work. 

Mr.  Dyer  has  rceeivo<l  many  politi- 
eal  honoi-s  at  the  hands  of  his  con- 
stituents in  Ward  .Si,\,  he  heing  a 
steadfast  Republican.  In  1905  and 
1<K)(),  he  was  ward  clerk.  In  H)07 
and  15)08,  he  represented  the  ward  in 
common  council  of  the  city.  He  was 
reelected  to  the  council  in  1909  and 
1910.  In  this  body  he  was  for  four 
years  clerk  of  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  and  Claims  and  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Bills  on  Second 
Reading.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
latter  committee  for  two  years  and 
in  1913-11  was  supervisor  of  the 
checklist. 

Mr.  Dyer  has  been  active  in  all 
the  work  of  the  local  board  of  trade; 
is  affiliated  with  a  number  of  local 
organizations  and  clubs  and  as  .secre- 
.  tary  of  the  anniversary  advertising 
and  printing  committee,  has  had  much 
to  do  with  making  Concord's  loOth 
Anniversary  a  great  success. 

Joseph  O.  W.  Phaneuf 
Few,  indeed,  an»  better  known  in 
this  locality  than  Joseph  O.  W. 
Phaneuf,  son  of  Joseph  and  Malvina 
(Jarest)  Phaneuf,  who  was  born 
March  19,  1877.  His  parents  are  of 
French  Canadian  descent,  his  father 
leaving  St.  Hyacinthe.  P.  Q.,  in  18G8 
to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Concord 
People,  where  he  remained  until  1893, 
when  he  e8tablishe<i  himself.  Mr. 
Phaneuf's  mother  came  to  Concord  in 
1871  and  on  February-  28,  1876.  his 
parents  were  married  at  St.  John's 
Church  by  the  late  Rev.  John  E. 
Barr>-. 

Jo.seph,  eldest  of  .seven  children, 
graduated  from  the  Sacred  Heart 
School  in  June,  1892,  and  started  his 
career  as  a  printer  in  .\ugust  of  the 
same  year,  being  deeply  interested  in 
the  art  of  printing  and  composition. 
Although  his  parents  did  not  favor 
the  trade  chosen  by  him,  the  reading 


of  printers'  journals  and  the  intense 
enthusiasm  of  his  father  for  the  trade 
were  too  harti  for  him  to  overcome. 

At  the  completion  of  his  appren- 
ticeship he  was  taken  in  partnership 
with  his  father,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
panic  in  1893  90,  the  firm  prospered. 
Persistent  advertising  had  its  usual 
efTcct  and  in  1899  Phaneuf  &  Son 
were  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  enlarging  the  plant  or  selecting 
desiral)le  customers.  They  finally  de- 
cided against  enlarging  and  adopted 


Jotieph  O.  W.  Phaneuf 

the  policy  that  they  have  always  kept 
up  since  then,  namely:  "Not  Big 
Business  in  Large  Quantities,  but 
(lood  Business  at  the  Right  Price." 
That  they  have  been  successful  goes 
without  saying  and  today  "Quality 
Printing"  and  "Printeil  by  Phaneuf  & 
Son"  mean  the  same.  Their  list  of 
customers  compri.se  one  of  the  most 
exclusive  in  the  city.  Since  the  death 
of  his  father,  the  affairs  of  the  firm 
have  been  ably  taken  care  of  by  the 
junior  partner. 

Mr.  Phaneuf  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Tratle  which  had  full  charge  of 
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the  One  Hundred  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary observ'ance  and  in  that  capacity 
has  worked  diUgently  for  its  success. 
He  has  held  important  offices  in  the 
Canados,  8t.  Jean  Baptiste  antl  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  fraternal  and  chari- 
table societies  devoted  to  the  interest.s 
of  the  French-.speaking  population 
of  Concord,  and  Ijelougs  to  several 
social  and  fraternal  organizations, 
among  which  might  be  mentioned 
the  Foresters  of  America,  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men,  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles,  White  Mountain  Travelers' 
Association,  Concord  Typographical 
Union,  New  Hampshire  Press  Asso- 
ciation, Concord  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Concord  Press  Club.  He  is  demo- 
cratic in  principles,  believes  in  equal 
suffrage  and  the  single  tax. 

Ira  C.  Evans  Compaxv 

Among  Concord's  most  prosperous 
business  interests  is  the  Ira  C.  Evans 
Cojnpany,  which  is  the  outgrowih  of 
the  printing  plant  eatablished  by 
the  late  Ira  C.  Evans  in  1884.  Roy 
E.  George,  the  present  manager  of 
the  establishment,  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Mr.  Evans  on  May  J,  1892, 
and  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  January 
22,  1902,  assumed  the  management 
of  the  plant,  in  which  capacity  he 
has  proven  himself  to  b<»  a  most 
successful  and  progres.sive  l)usiness 
man,  the  present  output  of  the  plant 


more  than  doubling  under  his  direct 
supervision.  The  high  standard 
adopted  by  Mr.  Evans  ha.s  been  con- 
tinually added  to  by  the  present 
concern,  which  is  ranked  as  one  of 
largest  and  best  in  the  state. 

Roy  E.  tleorge  was  born  in  Bristol, 
Septemlxjr  7,  1871,  the  son  of  Frank 
H.  and  Martha  J.  (Currier)  George. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  city  and  on  January  12,  1898, 
was  married  to  Mal)el  Florence, 
daughter  of  Ira  C.  and  Helen  G. 
Evans.  They  have  two  children, 
Robert  Arthur,  fifteen,  and  Frank 
Evans,  who  is  eleven  years  of  age. 

He  is  prominently  affiliated  with 
^veral  fraternal  and  socia  organiza- 
tions, being  a  member  of  Eureka 
Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Trinity  Royal 
Arch  Chapter,  Horace  Cha.se  Council, 
Mount  Horeb  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar,  New  Hampshire  Consis- 
tory, and  Bektash  Temple,  Mystic 
Shrine.  He  is  connected  with  the 
Sons  of  Veterans  antl  is  a  member  of 
the  Wonolancet  Club.  Mr.  George  is 
also  a  director  in  the  Concord  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association. 

The  present  Ira  C  Evans  C'ompany 
does  both  job  and  book  printing  of 
the  best  character,  and  offers  employ- 
ment to  many  Concord  people.  Its 
plant  occupies  two  floors  and  base- 
ment in  the  Insurance  Building  at 
12  School  Street. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  proprirtors  of  thv  "Planta- 
tion of  Penny-cook  '  were  granted  a 
town  charter  by  the  provincial  legiS' 
latiirn,  ]>ri(lp<>s  across  the  Merrimack 
Kiver  had  hardly  been  dreamed  of  and 
49tiesingof  the  river  in  the  summer  was 
by  ferries,  and  in  the  winter  ujwn  the 
ice.  So  forty  years  after  the  grantinj^ 
of  tlie  charter,  when  the  first  bridge 
bnilt  in  this  dty  was  thrown  open  to 
the  public  with  Ray  ceremonies  on 
October  29,  1795,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  inhabitants  considered  the 
completion  of  the  undertaking  as  an 
eporh-niakinp  event. 

Today,  uiic  humlred  and  ivii  years 
after  the  openin((  of  the  first  bridge, 
the  rity  is  engaged  in  the  work  of 
erecting  five  massive  steel  structures 
which  will  bridge  several  streams  all 
within  the  city  limits,  ami  ])U*  :  ni- 
paratively  few  people  of  the  cit\'  real- 
ue  the  work  which  is  going  on,  and  a 
less  number  appreciate  the  magnitude 
or  cost  of  the  undertaking. 

In  October,  1795,  the  first  structure, 
known  as  the  Concord  Bridge,  cross- 
ing the  ^T(<rriiiiack  at  the  foot  of 
Water  Street,  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  In  the  fall  of  1798  the  first 
"Federal  bridge,"  located  over  the 
Merrimack  at  East  Concord,  was 
opened  to  travel.  Five  times  this 
bridjit;  was  swept  away  by  freshets, 
the  sixth  and  present  bridge  \n'ins; 
erected  in  1873.  The  first  main 
highway  bridge,  between  Penacook 
and  Bosoawcn,  was  erected  in  1826 
and  since  that  time  two  other  britlges 
have  replaced  the  first,  the  last  being 
built  in  1898.  The  first  Sewc^ll's 
Falls  Bridge  was  built  in  1882.  but  like 
the  Federal  bridges  it  was  often  car- 
ried away  by  floocb,  being  rebuilt 
tVircc  times.  Hisforx'  fioes  not  re- 
cord when  tlie  first  bridge  was  built 
across  the  canal  near  Holden's  Mills 
in  Penacook. 

These  five  bridy^es  were  of  three  dis- 
tinct styles,  an<i  are  nu-iiiioncd  l>e- 
cause  they  are  the  ones  that  are  now 


being  replaced  by  the  city.  The  new 
bridges  will  be  of  a  fourth  .st\'lo.  the 
first  of  the  type  used  m  this  section, 
and  the  beet  ever  erected  in  this  part 
of  (he  country.  The  l)alatiee-l)eain 
bridge  was  the  type  in  general  use  in 
this  locality  until  about  1850,  but 
none  of  the  bridges  that  are  to  be  re- 
placed were  of  this  type.  The  second 
style  WHS  a  lattice  bridge,  .supported 
on  stone  piers  and  covered  with  a  long 
shingle  roof.  The  Concord  Bridge, 
now  called  the  Pembroke  Bridge;  the 
Sewell's  Falls  Bridge,  and  the  Bur- 
rough  Bridge,  over  the  canal  near  the 
Holden  Mills  in  Penacook,  were  all  of 
this  type.  The  third  style  of  bridge, 
first  introduced  some  thirty  years 
a>io,  and  no  longer  practical  on  ac- 
count of  the  evolution  in  the  methods 
of  travel,  was  the  open,  iron-truss 
bridpe  and  the  Federal  Bridge,  still 
called  by  that  name,  and  the  Pena- 
cook Bridge,  now  called  the  Main 
Street  Hridpe,  were  examples  of  this 
particular  type.  Tlie  fijurth  style  of 
bridge  to  be  built  during  the  history 
of  Concord  is  a  massive,  steel  struc- 
tiiro.  as  stated  above,  with  solid  con- 
crete floors,  designed  to  carry  the 
heaviest  type  of  motor  vehicle  or  trac- 
tioii  engine. 

in  the  spring  of  1911.  after  .several 
large  auto  trucks  liad  l>roken  through 
«ty  bridges,  the  board  of  pubUc 
works  ordered  the  city  entjiiiecr  to 
make  au  inspection  of  ail  liridges 
trithin  the  confines  of  the  city,  with 
the  result  that  in  his  report  he  recom- 
mended that  the  five  bridges  just 
mentioned  be  strengthened  or  re- 
placed with  suitable  modern  struc- 
tures. At  a  later  meeting  the  engi- 
neer was  authorized  to  instruct  the 
local  engineering  firm  of  Storrs  & 
Storrs  to  draw  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  securing  bids 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  Pem- 
broke bridge.  This  was  done  and  an 
exceptionally  low  price  secured  by 
reason  of  the  prevailing  financial 
affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  caused  by 
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the  European  War.  The  lowest  hid 
was  2o  per  cent  under  the  normal 
price  for  similar  work,  anil  this  so 
encourajjed  the  city  fjovernment  that 
the  firm  of  Storrs  &  Storrs  wa,s  asked 
to  furnish  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  four  other  britlRes.  The  same 
low  fif^res  were  received  on  these 
other  bridges,  the  city  makinj^  a  total 
saving  of  some  S20,0(X)  by  doing  the 
work  at  this  time. 

The  new  structures  will  lx»  the  high- 


two  I')7-foot  spans,  making  a  total 
length  of  449  feet,  with  an  18-foot 
roadway.  Sewell's  Falls  Bridge  —one 
lOS-foot  span,  one  170-foot  span,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  33S  feet  in  length,  with 
an  18-foot  roadway. 

The  firm  of  Storrs  &  Storrs  is  the 
only  engineering  firm  in  New  Kngland 
making  a  specialty  of  bridge  d<\sign, 
and  that  they  are  engineers  <»f  the 
highest  character  is  evidenced  by  the 
expression  of  confidence  which  this 


OfflcM  of  Storn  &  Slorn 


est  type  of  highway  bridges  to  lx» 
foumi  in  New  Kngland,  and  thi'  fol- 
lowing dimensions  will  be  of  inter- 
est: Pend)r()ke  Hridge— two  spans 
of  152  feet,  one  of  Hn  feet,  and  one  of 
81  feet,  a  total  of  470  feet  in  length, 
with  an  18-f()ot  roadw.-iy  and  a  r)-foot 
walk.  Main  Street  Fridge— three 
spans  of  ()3  feet  each,  a  total  of  189 
feet  in  length,  with  a  2.^-foot  roadway 
and  two  5-foot  sidewalks.  Horough 
Kridge- — oru'  9.5-foot  sp:in  with  an 
18-f()ot  roadway  and  5-foot  sidewalk. 
Federal  Hridge    one  135-foot  spun, 


city  displayed  in  their  ability  when  the 
work  of  drawing  plans  and  sjiecifica- 
tion  for  the  construction  of  five  new 
bridges,  as  well  as  the  supervision  of 
the  construction  work  it.self,  was 
placed  in  their  hands. 

The  firm,  formed  in  1909.  hiis  ex- 
tensive and  well-appointed  offices  at 
59  North  Main  Street.  The  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  John  W.  Storrs, 
was  born  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  but  ha.s 
resided  in  this  city  for  the  past  forty 
years.  For  twenty  years  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
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road  to  supervu>e  new  construction 
and  the  building  of  bridges.    In  1003 

he  was  made  state  engineer  for  (-ar- 
rnll.  Coos,  anr!  Grafton  counties 
and  has  also  servrd  consulting  en- 
gineer for  tlic  Mont |M'liiT  and  Wells 
River  and  tlic  Woodstock  railroad^. 
At  the  present  tinie  he  is  chief  engi- 
neer for  the  New  Hampshire  Public 
ScrviiT  Commission.  lit'  is  a  lucm- 
ber  both  the  Boston  and  American 
Societies  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Edward  D.  Storrs,  junior  member 


of  the  firm  and  son  of  the  senior  mem- 
ber, was  bom  in  Concord  on  February 

20,  1886,  graduating  from  the  Concord' 
Hiph  School  in  1904  aufl  pott  in  p  prac- 
tical eilutution  along  engineering  lines 
by  working  for  two  years  with  the 
Bo'Jton  A:  Maine,  and  for  one  year 
with  the  Empire  Bridge  Company  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Returning  to  this  city 
hv  entered  husinr'ss  w  itli  his'  father  and 
the  firm  has  already  achieved  an  en- 
viable reputation  in  the  engineering 
circles  of  the  East. 


APPLE  BLOOM 

By  Thomas  H.  Stacy 

I  want  the  orchard  tields  toiiay,  spread  wide 
In  sunkissed  green;  where'  mid  a  sapphire  sky, 

On  leaning  tree-trunks,  books  and  walls  lirside, 
Rest  clouds  of  pink  and  white,  which  never  ily. 

1  want  the  fragrance  of  the  apple  bloom, 
As  petals  fall  like  carfloss,  sifting  snow, 

— Froui  tangled  feet  of  bees,  that  hum  and  boom, — 
In  tapestries,  upon  the  grass  below. 

O  clouds  of  at  tared  blossoms,  sweeter  far 

Than  jars  which  shifis  from  orient  har!)ors  bring; 

As  beautiful  a^s  their  fulfdlment  are, 
These  promises  of  ladened  harvesting. 

'Mid  zephyrs  flying  over  hill  and  tree, 

And  odors  drifting  on  the  drowsy  air, 
The  orchard  fields  are  softly  calling  me, 
For  apfde  trees  are  blooming  over  there. 
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CONCORD'S  WONOLANCET  CLUB 


One  Concord  institution  which  has 

had  a  most  beneficial  offcct  on  the 
municipality  is  the  Wonolancet  Ciub, 
for  not  only  has  it  proven  an  ideal 
social  center,  but,  as  an  organization, 
it  has  taken  a  deep  and  active  in- 
terest in  ail  civic  betterment  move- 
ments, and  lias  provided  its  members 
with  nniisual  opportunities  to  hear 
^me  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
countrj'  speak  on  subjects  of  vital 
interest  and  importance.  Then  again 
the  democratic  sentiment  whirh  pre- 
vails in  the  organization  products  an 
iiloul  atmosphere  for  the  moulding 
of  {)ublic-spirited  eitizons. 

The  present  club  home  in  an  attract- 
ive edifice,  centrally  located,  at  the 
corner  of  North  State  and  Pleasant 
streets.  The  ground  floor  contains, 
besides  the  large  entrance  halls,  a 
lounging  room,  card  and  reading 
TOOms,  the  directors'  suite  and  the 
recently  installed  library.  On  the 
second  floor  is  a  large  hiul,  used  for 
entertainments,  lectures  and  dances, 
and  also  another  spacious  room, 
formerly  a  grill  room,  which  is  oc- 
casionally used  for  dining  purposes. 
The  third  floor  contains  the  con- 
veniently arranged  and  modern 
equipped  kitchens,  while  in  the  base- 
ment is  found  the  popular  1»illiard 
And  pool  room,  with  its  six  tables  in 
almost  constant  use. 

The  head  of  the  dub  today  is  Gen. 
Frank  Sherwin  Streeter,  a  well-known 
resident  of  the  Capital  City,  who  has 
achieved  a  wide  reputation  as  an 
attorney.  Ceneral  Streeter,  who  has 
been  head  of  the  club  for  the  past 
ten  years,  has  int^^ted  himself 
deeply  in  its  welfare  and  during  his 
long  term  of  office  the  club  has  made 
wonderful  strides  in  the  matter  of 
growth  and  influence.  1 1  was  t  hrough 
him  that  an  unknown  doiior  pre- 
sented a  carefully  selected  library  of 
several  thousand  volumes  to  the  club 

in  December,  1912.  Aft<'r\varils,  llu^ 
secret  of  the  donor'.s  identity  became 
known  and  President  Streeter's  own 


generosity,  wtdch  he  had  modestly 

tried  to  keep  hidden,  was  found  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  t  he  anonymous  gift. 
By  reason  of  his  wide  iivfluence  many 
of  the  best-known  men  in  public  life 
have  been  induced  to  address  the 
members  on  a  variety  of  timely  and 
helpful  topics. 

The  Wonolancet  Club  was  formed 
op  June  t),  1891,  and  the  object  of 
the  organisation  was  to  promote 
athletic  activity  in  the  city  and 
particularly  among  the  members. 
Rooms  were  leased  in  the  Chase 
Bloclc  on  North  Main  Street,  and  a 
gynmasium  fitted  out  in  the  most 
approved  uianuer.  An  athletic  in- 
stiiictor  was  engaged  and  thereafter 
the  Wonolancet  Club  was  represented 
by  some  of  tlie  best  athletic  teams 
that  the  city  Iva^  ever  had. 

For  nearly  ten  years  the  club  re- 
mained in  the  old  quarters,  but  the 
leaders  never  allowed  the  interest 
in  the  organization  to  deteriorate. 
In  fact  it  is  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  these  leaders  that  different  methods 
and  means  were  employed,  frooktime 
to  time,  to  stimulate  new  interest  in 
the  club,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
a  healthy  and  substantial  growth. 
In  1900  the  question  of  enlarging  the 
quarters  was  disetissed  and  as  a  result 
of  the  aj^itation  at  that  time  the 
Fuller  property  at  the  corner  of 
North  Slate  and  Pleanuit  streets  was 
purchased.  Plans  were  soeured.  and 
in  July,  1901,  the  club  occupied  the 
new  building  which  is  used  as  its 
presrrit  home.  The  new  club  house 
made  pof^sible  the  amalgamation  of 
the  University  Club  with  the  Wono- 
lancet,  which  was  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vaiitage  of  both  organizations. 

Aside  from  the  activities  of  the 
dub  alrradv  mentioned,  there  i.s  a 
course  of  high  cla.ss  musical  and 
dramatic  entcrtaimucnts  each  season, 
frequent  Sunday  afternoon  musicals 
and  the  usii.d  social  dances,  which 
are  particularly  popular  with  the 
younger  members. 
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CAPITAL  CITY  WOMEN 


Conconi  has  been  kimxvn  for  geiier- 
ationa,  not  as  a  great  manufacturing 

town,  or  a  hustling  center  of  foinuior- 
cial  activity,  but,  in  addition  to  it« 
political  importance,  as  the  seat  of 
culture  and  refinement,  of  social, 
civic  and  eduratinnal  pmpress.  For 
it>  position  in  thifc  regard  it  is  largely 
iiuli  hted  to  ita  women,  among  whom 
have  been  many  of  tho  state's  most 
active  leaders  along  the  lines  of  social 
and  civic  betterment,  charitable  and 
benevolent  organizution,  musical  art, 
and  intellectual  advancement.  The 
Concord  Woman's  Club  has  long  stood 
at  the  head  among  kindred  organisa- 
tions in  the  stat^;  the  woman's  char- 
itable aud  temperance  organizations 
of  the  city  are  •  unsurpassed  in  influ- 
ence ant!  usofuliioss;  the  Shakesjieare 
Club  and  other  literary  societies  have 
long  done  good  work;  Rumford  Chap- 
ter, IX  A.  R.,  ranks  high  among 
patriotic  organizations;  the  Friendly 
Club  is  without  a  peer  in  the  state  in 
what  it  has  done  and  is  doing  to 
promote  the  social  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  girls  of  the  city,  and  to  the 
women  of  the  organization  is  largely 
due  the  success  of  the  Concord  Ora- 
torio Sorif'ly.  Conrorfl,  indeed,  has 
good  reutiou  to  be  proud  ol  its  women, 
to  a  few  of  whom  only,  can  reference 
be  made  in  this  connection. 


Armenia  S.  White 

Fverywhere  and  at  all  times,  for  a 
generation  past,  Armeuiu  S.  Wliite 
has  been  universally  accorded  first 
place  among  the  women  of  Concord 
and  of  New  Hampshire.  Others  may 
have  been  more  prominent  in  social 
life,  and  in  the  activities  which  have 
characterized  the  progressive  woiTian- 
hood  of  the  stale  in  recent  years; 
but  for  more  than  two  score  years 
Mrs.  White  was  the  le;idi  r  amonfr 
New  Hampshire  wonien,  in  ail  chari- 
table, reform  and  philanthropic  work, 
as  well  as  in  the  important  move- 


ments, whose  progress  has  mmie 
possible  the  prominent  part  which 
woman  is  now  taking  in  the  vital 
affairs  of  life. 

Bom  in  Mendon,  Mass.,  November 
1,  1817,  of  Quaker  parentage,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Harriet  (Smith) 
Aldrich,  she  removctl  with  her  parents 
to  Boscawen  in  this  state  in  1830,  and 
on  her  nineteenth  !)irthday  anniver- 
sary became  the  wife  of  the  late 
Nathaniel  White,  whose  worthy  ca- 
reer  is  biiefl\  sketched  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present — a  period  of  nearly  eighty 
years — she  has  been  an  active  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  community.  In 
1848  the  family  occupied  the  residence 
on  School  Street,  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  seat  of  generntis  hos- 
pitality and  of  model  American  home 
life,  whose  presiding  genius  has  been 
as  i>erfect  a  type  of  modest  woman- 
hood, as  she  has  been  earnest  in  her 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  human 
welfare. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  White's  unas- 
suming, yet  most  efficient  work  in 
various  lines  of  effort  for  the  better- 
ment of  humanity,  in  city,  state  and 
natioi»,  needs  no  detailed  mention 
here,  it  is  known  to  the  world,  and 
has  been  reco\inted  in  some  measure 
in  the  pages  of  the  (Jranite  MrixTirLV 
in  the  past,  lu  auti-slavery,  tem- 
perance, peace,  woman  suffrage,  and 
general  fharitable  work  she  has  been 
ever  at  the  front,  and  her  interest 
in  all  good  causes  is  as  strong  in  her 
ninety-eijriii  li  year  as  ever  in  the  past. 
Her  active  life  in  Concord  has  covererl 
more  than  half  of  the  period  since 
the  granting  of  the  charter  whose 
one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  is 
now  eelel)rnted.  and  no  one  has 
contribuitd  more  than  she  to  the 
record  of  progress  that  has  been  made, 
or  has  a  In  ttet  ritzht  1o  rejtnce  therein. 

Of  the  seven  children  born  to  Mr 
and  Mrs,  White,  fwo  only  survive — 
Mrs.  Armenia  E.  Hobbs,  and  Benja< 
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min  C.  White  of  this  city,  with  an 
adopted  daughter,  Harriet  — Mrs, 
D.  P.  Dearborn  of  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Mary  Parker  Woodworth 
The  first  New  Hanipsliire  graduate 
from  Vassar  CoUegr,  and  the  first 
woman  member  of  the  Concord  Board 
of  Education,  Mary  Parker  Wood- 
worth,  ranks  properly  among  the 
first  of  our  Capital  City  women  in  all 
that  makes  for  educational  progress 
and  social  and  civic  well  being. 
Born  on  Sugar  Hill,  Lisbon,  May  3, 


t  1 

Mrm.  Mary  P.  Woodworth 

1849,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Amelia 
(Bennett)  Parker,  she  fitted  for  college 
at  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Academy, 
being  the  only  girl  in  a  class  of  nine, 
six  of  whom  entered  Dartmouth. 
Entering  \'assar  in  the  sophomore 
year  she  graduated  with  first  honor  in 
1870,  taught  for  a  time  in  St.  Johns- 
bury  Academy,  and  at  St.  Agnes  Hall, 
Bellow'S  Falls,  Vt. ;  married  the  late 
Albert  B.  Woodworth,  afterward 
mayor  of  Concord,  September  30, 
1873,  and  has  since  had  her  home  here. 

Deeply  interested  in  niusic,  litera- 
ture, and  all  lines  of  educational  and 


social  progress,  she  has  given  thought 
and  effort,  in  unlimited  measure  to 
their  promotion.  She  served  nine 
years  with  great  efficiency  as  a  mem- 
Ix'r  of  the  board  of  education,  declin- 
ing a  reelection  in  1899.  She  was 
president  of  the  C'oncord  Woman's 
Club  from  1897  to  18i>9;  has  lieen 
chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Fund 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  normal  training  of  girls 
for  rural  teachers,  since  its  beginning 
in  1904.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Vas- 
sar and  Collegiate  Alumnae  associa- 
tions, and  has  been  twice  president 
of  the  Boston  Branch.  An  active 
adherent  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  she  has  been  president  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  (Jeneral 
Board  of  Missions  since  1912.  She 
is  a  graceful  writer  and  a  ready 
speaker,  in  support  of  all  cau.scs  in 
wliich  she  is  interested. 

Mrs.  Woodworth  has  three  children 
— Edward  Knowlton,  of  the  law 
firm  of  Streeter,  Demond,  Wood- 
worth  &  Sulloway;  Charles  Parker, 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Woodstock 
Lumber  Company,  at  Boston,  and 
Grace,  active  in  the  charitable  and 
social  organizations  of  Concord. 

Mrs.  Lilian  Carpenter  Streeter 

To  Mrs.  Lilian  Carpenter  Streeter 
Concord's  women's  organizations  owe 
much.  She  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  Woman's  Club  and  also  bears 
the  title  of  "Founder  and  Honorarj' 
President"  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Federation  of  Woman's  Club.  Hav- 
ing lived  in  Concord  since  1877,  she 
hiis  always  been  active  in  every  social, 
educational,  and  philanthropic  move- 
ment that  has  been  brought  to  her 
notice,  and  has  in  all  her  action 
commanded  the  support  and  hearty 
cooperation  of  her  sex. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Julia  Good- 
hall  and  Hon.  A.  P.  Carpenter,  chief 
justice  of  New  Hampshire,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Hon.  Ira  Goodhall  (Dart- 
mouth College,  1777),  the  first  min- 
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ister  of  the  Conj?regational  Church  in 
Littleton,  N.  H.,  a  life-long  re>*ident 
of  the  Granite  State, 

Having  come  to  Concord  with  her 
husband,  Frank  8her\\nn  Streeter,  in 
1877,  she  immediately  became  in- 
terested in  all  deserving  interests. 
As  the  prime  mover  and  organizer  of 
the  Concord  Kamabai  Circle,  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Margaret  Pillsbury 
General  Hospitiil,  as  leader  of  an 
earnest  band  of  King's  Daughters, 
as  a  devoted  meml)er  and  teaclier  of 
the  Unitarian  Sunday  school,  she 
has  given  true,  devoted,  and  unselfish 
service  in  every  relation,  at  the  same 
time  fulfilling  every  demand  of  the 
social  life  of  the  Capital  City,  of 
which  she  is  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments. 

One  of  the  first  things  Mrs.  Streeter 
succeeded  in  accomplishing,  after  the 
founding  of  the  Woman's  Club,  was 
the  organizing  of  the  Charities  of 
Concord.  Having  failed  in  lu-r  first 
agitation,  while  chairman  of  the 
Philanthropic  Committee  of  the  Wo- 
man's Club,  she  gave  an  adilrcss  upon 
charities  organization  before  the  Wo- 
man's Alliance  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  at  which  all  ministers  and 
officers  of  charitable  societies  in  town, 
were  present.  At  the  close  of  the 
address  a  committee  of  five,  with 
Mrs.  Streeter  as  chairman,  was  ap- 
pointed to  sec  about  forming  a  Char- 
ities Organization  Society  in  Concord. 
The  society  was  organized  March  23, 
1903.  She  was  vice-president  of  the 
same  until  1910  when  she  resigned. 

Mrs.  Streeter  is  connected  with 
almost  every  social  organization  of 
t  he  state.  She  was  secretary  of  State 
Hoard  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
from  1899  to  1901;  chairman  from 
1910  to  1911,  when  she  resigned  on 
account  of  poor  health;  chairman  of 
Committee  on  Dependent  Children, 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  since  1910;  chairman  of 
New  Hampshire  Children's  Commis- 
sion, 1913  15;  representative  from 
New  Hampshire,  chosen  by  President 
Roosevelt,  to  attend  the  National 


Conference  of  Dependent  Children 
called  by  him  at  the  White  House  in 
January,  19W);  now  chairman  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Children's  commis- 
sion of  three  members,  authorized  by 
the  legislature  of  1913.  Her  report 
has  been  called  for  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  from  Maine  to 
Alabama;  secretary  of  Concord's  Dis- 
trict Nursing  Association  from  organ- 
ization, in  1899,  to  1909;  president 


Mr*.  Frank.  S.  Strc«t«r 


from  1909  to  1913,  when  she  resigned. 
She  is  now  honorary  president;  now 
also  chaplain  for  New  Hampshire 
of  Membership  and  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  National  Association  for  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursery.  Member  North 
American  Academy  of  Political  Sci- 
ence; member  of  Social  Service  Com- 
mission of  Diocese  of  New  Hampshire 
since  its  formation  in  1909,  a  member 
of  Social  Service  Commission  of  Pri- 
mary Synod  of  the  province,  of  New 
England,  the  only  woman  on  the 
commission;  memlxT  of  Visiting  Com- 
mittee of  Orphans'  Home  at  St.  Paul's 
School. 

-\t  the  last  National  Conference  of 
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Charities  and  Corrections,  held  in  Bal- 
timore, May  12.  1915.  Mrs.  Streeter 
gave  a  paper  entilled,  "The  Relation 
of  Mental  Defect  to  the  Neglect^id,  De- 
pendent, nnd  Delinquent  Children  of 
New  Hampshire."  She  is  the  only 
woman  who  ever  gave  a  paper  of  this 
kind  at  a  nationiJ  conference. 

Mrs.  Stref'ter  is  a  member  of  the 
Rumford  (  liapter,  D.  A.  R..  and  is 
also  prominently  affiliated  with  the 
Sliakt  s|)(  are,  Friendly,  (xolf  and Coun- 
trj'  Clubs. 

Mrs.  Mary  Smitji  RKMtrK 

Of  all  Concord's  leading  women 
among  the  most  prominent  is  Mrs. 
Mary  Smith  Remick.   Pft>bably  no 

other  woinan  in  the  city  or,  more 
proi)abiy,  in  the  state  is  more  gener- 
ally affiliated  with  woman's  cIuIm, 
charity  work,  and  social  i  rmditions. 
She  ia  known  not  only  in  the  city  of 
Concord  and  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  all  over  the  United  States 
as  a  leader  of  wfunen's  f>rR.Hnizations. 

Mrs.  Reinick  wu*  bora  in  Bangor. 
Me.,  July,  1862.  When  she  was  t  wel  NT- 
years  old  her  family  moved  to  Marl- 
boro, Mabs.,  where  she  resided  imtil 
she  reached  the  af|^  of  twenty-four 
years.  The  Pendletons  then  moved 
to  Hartford.  Conn.  On  Deceniber  5, 
1888,  Mary  Smith  Pendleton  married 
James  W.  Remick.  Soon  after  Mr. 
jmd  Mrs.  Remick  moved  to  Littleton, 
where  Mr.  Remick  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law. 

From  the  first  he  had  remarkable 
success  and  in  the  year  188U  he  was 
made  district  attorney.  In  1901  he 
was  appointed  justice  of  the  supreme 
court.  This  appointment  necessi- 
tuled  tiic  reiuoval  of  tlic  I'ainily  from 
Littleton  to  Concord. 

In  Concord  Mrs.  Remick  immedi- 
ately became  prominent  in  all  affairs 
with  which  women  were  connected, 
and  soon  became  a  worker  in  the 
Woman's  Clnb  and  charity  work, 
in  1911  she  \va.s  elected  president  of 
the  Woman's  Club  and,  upon  election, 
tu'fian  to  liriiiK  about  some  needed 
reforms  in  the  city  ami  state.  Tlirougli 


constant  agitation  she  and  her  co- 
workers succeeded  in  h;ivin>^  the  city 
parks  properly  policed,  a  niucli  needed 
thing.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
work  carried  on  tim  ing  Mrs.  Itemick's 
administration  wan  the  bringing  about 
of  the  ruling  by  the  Public  Service 
Conuni.swion  concerning  the  lowering 
of  the  car  steps  on  the  street -car  lines 
of  Concord.  Througii  coii.stant  agi- 
tation and  untiring  labor,  and  only 
after  many  heated  hearin|?s,  did  the 
ruling  conte.  The  remarkable  part 
of  the  whole  story  is  that,  although 
the  railroad  had  its  lawyers  and 
conducted  its  case  with  their  legal 
advice,  the  Woman's  Club  had  no 
lawyer  and  the  case  was  wholly  con- 
duetei!  hy  Mrs.  Rcniiek.  As  every- 
one knows  she  won  her  case  easily. 
Today  it  stands  as  a  ruling  all  over 
the  state.  It  was  dtirinp  her  admin- 
istration, also,  that  the  movement 
for  the  revival  of  high  school  dances 
in  the  High  School  Hall  was  started, 
w^hich  matured  last  year  and  that  has 
brought  such  g<'nera!  .sut i.sfaelioii  this 
term. 

During  t  Ik-  letrislat  nre  of  1911.  under 
the  auspiccrt  of  the  Woman's  Club, 
an  illustrated  lecture  was  held  in 
Representatives  Hal!,  on  "Weights 
and  Measures. "  Through  Mrs.  Rem- 
ick's  influence.  Dr.  Fisher  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Pahnert)f  Ma-s-sachusetts, 
and  Hugh  Henry  of  Vermont,  spoke 
at  the  meeting.  After  this  lecture  a 
public  one  was  held  in  the  Parish 
House,  which  was  largely  attended. 
Strange  to  relate  this  bill  was  killed 
and  Iws  been  kilted  every  time  it  has 
come  up  since.  However,  Mrs.  Rem- 
ick has  not  civon  up  and  will  keep  up 
her  fight  until  ii  is  pa.ssed. 

Four  years  ago  Mrs.  Remick  was 
chairman  of  the  Eastern  Division  at 
the  Council  Division  held  in  Washing- 
ton. One  year  ago  she  took  up  the 
duties  of  chairman  of  the  Industrial 
and  Social  Committee  in  the  (Jeneral 
Federation  of  Woman's  ( 'lubs.  This  is 
afederation  of  two  million  women,  with 
an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000. 
One  can  readily  see  the  importance  of 
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this  position.  At  the  last  convention 
of  this  federation  in  Chicago,  at  which 
there  were  ten  thousand  present,  Mrs. 
Remick  had  a  conference  on  "Indus- 
trial and  Social  Conditions,"  at  which 
were  present  representatives  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  Her  con- 
ference wa.s  a  gn'at  success. 

During  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
I-.egislative  Committee  and  also  is 
secretary  of  the  Conference  on  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections,  of  which  Bishop 
Parker  is  president,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
P.  Bancroft  is  treasurer. 

Besides  holding  the.se  important 
positions,  Mrs.  Remick  holds  several 
minor  places  of  honor  in  the  many 
organizations  with  which  Concord 
abounds.  She  has  Ix'en  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Pembroke 
Sanatorium  for  many  years,  and  Ikis 
been  very  active  for  its  welfare.  She 
has  been  a  memln'r  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Woman's  Hospital  for 
some  time.  She  is  chairman  of  the 
Friendly  N'isitors,  a  Concord  charitj' 
organization  which  has  done  fine 
work;  third  vice-president  of  the 
Friendly  Club,  serving  her  second 
term,  and  at  the  la.st  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  Hampshire  PVderation 
she  wa.s  elected  vice-president. 

Mr-s.  Willi.\m  M,  Ch.\sk 

Ellen  Sherwood  Abbott,  wife  of 
Hon.  William  M.  Chase,  daughter  of 
the  late  Aaron  and  Nancy  (Badger) 
AblxJtt,  was  born  in  Concord  Novem- 
ber 15,  1840,  and  was  t'ducated  in 
the  public  .school,  at  Miss  Pickering's 
Young  Ladies'  School  in  Concord,  and 
at  Henniker  Academy,  and  was  unite<l 
in  marriage  with  Judge  Chase,  March 
18,  18():i.  She  was  a  sister  of  the 
late  CJen.  Joseph  C.  Abbott,  who 
commanded  the  Seventh  New  Hamp- 
shire Regiment  in  the  Civil  War,  was 
adjutant-general  of  New  Hampshire 
and  later  United  States  senator  from 
North  Carolina.  She  has  been  a  life- 
long resident  of  Concord,  and  a  faith- 
ful and  corjsistent  member  of  the 
South    Congregational    Church  for 


more  than  fifty  years.  She  has  l>een 
for  many  years  an  active  and  inter- 
ested member  of  the  Concord  Wo- 
man's Club,  serving  on  its  Philan- 
thropy Committee,  and  as  vice-pres- 
ident and  president  for  two  terms 
each.  She  has  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  famous  old  Concord 
Charitable  Society,  and  has  been  its 
president,  and  also  served  many 
years  as  .secretary  of  the  Seamen's 
Friend  Society.  She  is  a  woman  of 
vigorous  intellect  and  much  strength 
of  character,  with  strong  domestic 


Mrs.  William  M.  ChMC 


ta.stes,  but  neglecting  no  duty  to 
society  or  any  just  demand  of  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  age. 

Maky  Gordon  Nk  hol.s  Thorne 
The  newlj*  elected  president  of  the 
Concord  Woman's  Club,  Mary  Gor- 
don Nichols  (Mrs.  John  C.)  Thorne, 
was  born  in  Tremont,  III.,  of  New 
England  parentage.  Her  father  is 
Nathaniel  Gordon  Nichols,  lx)rn  in 
Boston,  a  branch  of  the  celebrated 
Scotch  ( lordons.  Her  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Lucia  Jane  Lovejoy,  a  des- 
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cendant  of  the  well-known  Lovejoy 
family  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Normal  University  of 


Mr*.  John  C.  Thome 


Illinois,  and  was  married  to  John 
Calvin  Thornc  of  Concord,  July  8, 
1873,  and  has  resided  ever  since  in  the 
Capital  City. 

Mrs.  Thornc  has  been  prominent 
in  philanthropic,  charitable  and 
church  work  for  the.se  many  years. 
8he  was  elected  president  of  the  Con- 
cord Woman's  Club  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  the  largest  in  our 
state,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  April 
last.  8he  haa  been  identified  with 
the  club  ever  since  its  organization — 
more  than  twenty  years  ago — serving 
as  a  memlxT  of  many  different  com- 
mittees, and  was  its  vice-president  for 
the  past  two  years.  Her  election  as 
president  at  this  time  is  a  just  tribute 
to  a  most  faithful  and  able  woman. 

Mrs.  Mary  Tucker  Hoaoue. 
Mrs.  Mary  Tucker  Hoague  was 
born  in  New  York,  the  eldest  of  the 


three  daughters  of  the  late  Capt. 
Richard  and  Mary  A.  Tucker.  She 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  her 
native  city  and  Plainfield,  N.  Y. 
She  had  also  a  fine  musical  education 
under  the  instruction  of  Navarro. 
She  left  her  parents'  home  to  become 
a  resident  of  Concord  upon  her  mar- 
riage to  Edwin  C.  Hoague,  October 
1881,  and,  in  her  quiet  way,  has  al- 
ways had  an  active  part  in  the  religi- 
ous and  social  life  of  the  city.  As  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  a 
most  succes-sful  teacher  in  its  Sunday 
school,  she  has  always  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  and  a  deep  interest  in  all  its 
activities.  She  was  state  president 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliarv  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  from  1893  to  1899. 
Likewise  she  has  been  statt?  president 
of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  for  several  years.  She  was 
active  in  forming  the  District  Nurs- 


Mn.  .Mary  T.  Hoagu* 


ing  A.s.sociation,  and  has  served  on 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Friendly 
Club.  Chosen  in  1913  she  con- 
ducted its  affairs  with  marked  success. 
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Mrs.  L.  J.  H.  Frost. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  H.  Frost  (Lury  Jane 
Hutchins)  hiis  bc<'n  well  and  widely 
known  through  her  praotieal  writings, 
in  Concord,  and  far  U'vond  its  bor- 
ders, for  many  y«»ars.  .She  has  been  a 
frequent  and  valued  contributor  for 
the  Granite  Monthly  for  a  long 
time,  as  well  as  for  the  newspaper 
press  of  this  and  other  cities.  She 
was  lx)rn  in  West  Concord,  August  30, 
1830,  the  only  daughter  of  John  and 
Lucy  Ann  ^lills  Hutchins.  When 


Frost  had  written  a  storj-  which  a 
friend  who  read  the  manuscript  ad- 
vinod  her  to  send  to  the  Waverly  Mag- 
azine for  publication.  She  finally 
sent  it,  and  awaited,  with  no  little 
anxiety,  the  decision  of  Prof.  CJeorge 
R.  Poulton,  who  closely  critici.sed  all 
matter  of  the  kind  sent  in  for  that 
publication.  To  her  glad  surprise  the 
decision  was  favorable,  and  some 
years  following  her  contributions  fre- 
quently appeared  in  that  paper. 
For  the  la.st  fiftv  vears  she  has  devoted 
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she  was  three  years  old  her  parents 
removed  to  liillerica,  Mass.,  where 
wiis  her  home  until  her  marriage  to 
Henr\'  Frost.  May  28,  1S51.  Upon 
the  death  of  her  husband,  eight  years 
later,  she  returned  to  Concord  and 
made  her  home  with  her  parents,  who 
had  al.io  returned  there  and  <'stab- 
lished  tluV  home  in  the  city  projuT, 
at  16  Downing  Street,  wh(»re  she  has 
continued  to  reside  since  th«'ir  death. 
Her  only  child,  a  son,  died  when  five 
and  a  half  years  of  age. 

When  alnnit  sixteen  vears  old  Mrs. 


much  of  her  time  to  writing,  both 
poetry  and  pro.sc.  She  has  written 
three  books,  of  the  religious  novel 
cla.ss.  suitable  for  Sunday  school  li- 
braries, of  which  one,  "Lynda  New- 
ton, or  Life's  Discipline,"  has  lx;en 
published.  Her  poems  and  prose 
writings  have  apfX'ared  in  many 
papers  and  magazines,  and  have  been 
extensively  read  and  appreciated. 
Her  b<H)k  of  pcKMus,  "Fireside  Rev- 
eries." i.Hsued  from  the  Rumford 
Press  in  H)()4,  had  an  extensive  sale, 
and  is  still  in  demand. 
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Concord  Female  Charitable 
Society 

f)nc  of  the  organizations,  which 
has  made  a  secure  place  for  itself  in 
the  hearts  of  our  citizens  is  the 
Concord  Female  Charitable  Society 
which  was  formed  in  January,  1812. 

Its  origin  was  most  modest  and 
its  methods  unobtrusive,  but  its 
growth  has  Ix'en  constant,  till  the 
society  has  reached  a  usefulness  far 
beyond  the  expectation  of  its  founders. 

Concord  was  then  a  small  town  and 
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Elizabeth  Kneeland  McFarland 

Born  17S0         Dipd  1S3H 


Rev.  Asa  McFarland  was  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church. 
Mrs.  McFarland,  moved  by  the  visit 
of  her  husband  to  a  sick  and  destitute 
family,  had  suggested  that  an  organ- 
ized effort  be  made  to  care  for  the  poor 
and  needy.  Progressive  as  this  plan 
must  have  seemed,  twenty  women 
subscribed  to  the  paper  which  had 


l)een  circulated  and  formed  them- 
selves into  the  above-named  society. 
The  first  officers  were:  president, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Livermore;  secretary, 
Mi.ss  Sarah  Kimball;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Thompson. 

Up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  Mrs. 
McFarland,  for  twenty  years  as 
"first  directress"  and  for  six  years 
as  president,  gave  her  loving  service 
in  its  behalf.  It  was  the  ambition 
of  these  earnest  women,  not  only 
to  relieve  suffering  and  want,  but  to 
prevent  it.  The  poor  were  taught 
to  spin  and  weave,  and  were  paid  for 
their  work  in  cloth.  The  taxes  of 
the  members  were  often  paid  in  flax. 

Monthly  meetings  of  the  officers 
and  directors  were  held  regularly  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month,  a 
custom  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  date. 

The  society  wius  incorporated  in 
1853,  and  its  funds  are  derived  from 
membership  fees,  gifts  and  legacies. 
The  first  legacy  wtis  by  John  Kent 
in  1826,  the  amount  l)eing  $,50.  Sub- 
sequent legacies  of  varying  amounts 
have  been  received,  until  at  the  present 
time  the  Permanent  Fund  amounts  to 
$21,050.  During  the  first  year  the 
total  amount  expended  was  $23.38. 
For  1914  the  amount  wjus  Sl,l()2.93. 

The  society  is  undenominational 
and  has  a  beneficiary  list  of  especially 
worthy  persons  to  whom  five  dollars 
is  paid  quarterly.  Large  sums  have 
been  exix'nded  for  fuel,  groceries  and 
clothing,  also  for  care  of  the  sick,  and 
many  a  home  has  been  brightened  by 
the  kind  ministrations  of  the  faith- 
ful directors. 

The  present  officers  are:  president, 
Mrs.  James  Minot;  vice-president, 
Mi.ss  Abby  G.  Fiske;  secretary.  Miss 
Effie  M.  Thorndike;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
CJrace  E.  Foster. 
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THE  SEWEL  HOIT  HOMESTEAD 


Its  buildings  were  l)eing  ererted  during 
l><3o-36,  so  thnt  with  Concord's  one  hun- 
dretl  and  fiftieth  anniverwarj'  the  homestead 
<!eleV)mte«  its  eightieth.  The  three  elm  trees 
were  set  out  in  18.30  and  the  cyclone  of  1902 
no  demolished  one  of  them  that  it  had  to  l»e  cut 
down.  The  place  is  well  presj-rved ;  the  iden- 
tical colonial  i)a|)er — a  woodsy  scene  in  preen, 
with  deer  and  rabbits  in  gray — which  Sewel 
Hoit  hatl  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  front  hall 
originally,  Ls  on  (he  walls  t<Klay.  The  daugh- 
ter  and  her  hu.sband,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Jeorge 
W.  Stevens,  an>  the  jiresent  owners  and  occu- 
pants of  the  *■  Sewel  Iloit  place."  A  rare 
library,  thousands  of  photographs,  souvenirs 
of  travel,  old  portraits,  ancestnd  furniture 
and  four  colonial  fire  places  furnish  the 
borne. 

Sewel  Hoit  was  Iwim  at  Sugar  Hall  in 
Hopkinton,  Februar>'  2,  1807,  sen  of  Williani 
and  Mary  (French)  Hoyt.    His  father  died 


Sewel  Holt  and  Daughter 


at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  and  his 
mother  marrietl  Enoc-h  Hoit  and  removed 
with  her  children  to  Enoch  Hoit's  home  at 
Horse  Hill,  near  the  bridge. 


Sewel  Hoit  wius  the  eldest  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren. He  was  apprenticed  to  the  carpen- 
ter's trade  anil  served  until  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  at  which  time  he  started  forth  without 


Mn.  H.  ElUabcth  Mchola-HolC 


a  copper  in  his  pocket  or  to  his  name  and 
loc3\tc<l  in  Concord  sis  a  building  contractor. 
After  a  few  years,  having  earned  the  money 
for  purcha.sing  land  and  building  a  housi*  for 
himself,  he  married  C  atherine  Tillsbury  of 
Bosrawen  in  IK17.  She  died  in  IS  13,  without 
children  anil  he  marrietl  his  second  wife, 
Hannah  ElizalM'th  Nichol.s,  daughter  of 
Luther  Western  and  Haiinali  (Tcmipkins) 
NichoLs  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  March  4,  IS.')2. 
There  were  two  children,  Inith  daughters — an 
infant  who  was  l»orn  and  died  March  (i,  ISiki, 
and  .huie  Elizaljcth,  l)om  Septemlwr  2;{,  IStiO. 
H.  Elizal>eth  Nichols  was  Inim  in  Boston 
July  12,  182.S,  and  lived  there  until  the  year 
Ix'fore  she  was  married.  When  EUzabeth 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  her  mother  be- 
ing  in  poor  health,  her  father  retired  from 
bu.sinesK  a-s  a  dry  goods  merchant  and  bought 
the  "old  bank  building"  at  .\mher8t,  N.  H. 

l  or  many  years  Sewel  Hoit  had  one  or  two 
luml)er  yard.s;  he  funiished  fine  building  ma- 
terial, much  of  which  was  imported  from  Can- 
ada. Mr.  Hoit's  heiUth  l)egan  to  fail  him 
at  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  the  outcome, 
I»erha|)«,  of  a  fall  he  had  sustained  yejirs  Ije- 
fore,  while  at  work  on  the  rafters  of  the  old 
North  Congregational  Church,  for  which  he 
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had  the  contract — the  church  was  burned  in 
1873.  Most  of  his  buildiiiK-s  have  disa])- 
pcared  hut  the  old  American  House  and  a  few 
private  residences  still  .s'aiid.  Having  re- 
tired fi-om  the  Iniilding  trade  in  1S52  ho 
bought  out  various  ston-s  in  Concord  and 
sold   them  again.    Ho  ran  a  gentleman's 


George  Washinfiton  Steven* 

clothing  store  for  a  year  or  two;  ti  fruit  and 
confcctioner>'  store  four  or  five  xears,  the 
latter  in  a  little  wooden  building  ownu^l  l>y 
Cyrus  Hill  beside  the  old  Columbian  Hotel. 
He  is  said  to  have  intr<xlu«"ed  coal-oil  or 
kerosene  lauijis  into  Concord. 
.Sewel  Hoit  was  a  radii'al  Ucpublicnn  in 


politics  and  served  as  usaesmtr  for  Ward  Four 
in  1858  and  1859.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
old  state  militia  and  of  the  C;<ivcrnor's  House 
Ciuiuxls,  became  a  nieml>er  of  the  North  Con- 
gregational Church  in  1829,  died  in  Concord 
January  22,  1875. 

Jane  Elizabeth  wiis  lx)ni  in  the  o^ld  home- 
stca4l  on  Sunday  morning  SeptMuIw  23,  1864). 
She  received  her  metiifal  diplptiiu'in  1890 
and  at  this  time  r^'ert^d-  to  /"original 
spelling  of  the  sunuime'.  .* 

June  2«),  1907,  Doctor  Hoyt  mftirjifd  Ceorge 
W.  Su» vens  of  Claremont.  N.  rf.,' tlic  cere- 
mony o<:curred  in, the  "spacious  |)f|Jors  of 
the  bride." 

Doctor  Hoyt-Sf«W»*j  is  a  guflfragist  {by 
Conviction.  In  IftltT^  .tlic  rarf^aa  candidate 
for  city  physician  •  with  Drs. '  Varker,  Ixxjte 
and  Acbms,  to  s^fl-ceed  Doctor  AtpMurphy, 
and  came  within  elxxit  i^«!o/.^n  v*rtt?8jaf  wjn- 

Doctor  Hoyt-Stevens  is  a  member  6(  m.-iny 
medical  and  philantliropic  .snci^tififl,'  college 
clubs  antl  women's  chil  She  is  n  ineml>er 
of  the  National  (jet)grai)hical  Society,  necrol- 
ogist for  and  life  memlx-r  of  the  New  Ham|>- 
shire  Historical  Society  and  slie  also  was  a 
charter  nicnilxr  of  the  Weetaunoo  Outing 
Club  and  ehairntan  of  its  building  committee. 

Ceorgc  Washington  Stevens  was  bom  at 
Acworth,  N.  H.,  Noveml)er  10,  1S43,  son  of 
William  J.  and  Cjiithia  (Young)  Stevens. 
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He  fiwt  married  Julia  R.  li^iiey  of  Unity, 
N.  H.,  January  12,  1871;  she  died  September 
J,  1903,  witliout  childrct).  AI'ut  fanning  at 
Vnity  a^id  (^h:ir!f»«fown,  N.  II.,  i'i>nr  yonrs  lie 
luovod  to  Claremont  in  1H7S,  where  for  thirty 
yean  he  wm  inteiested  in  the  sale  of  fann 
implements  nnd  in  buildint;  and  the  sale  of 
real  estate.  He  wan  seventeen  years  high* 
way  mrveyor,  eight  ycaia  tree  warden  and 
hi^wBf  eontmjflflioiner;  waa  a  membw  of  the 


New  tlatnpshire  liouae  of  repreeentativee  in 
1905-00,  a  Republioan  and  m  favor  of 
suffrage  for  women.  He  wa«  a^ked  to  retain 
the  next  session  05?  senator  but  declined;  ac- 
tive Methodist;  eight  years  Sunday  School 
•upermtendent.  He  waa  a  Methodist  dan 
leader  for  iiiriny  yrars,  and  trcnsurpr  of  r'lar*'- 
niout  Juactiou  Union  Camp-mcetiag  Asso- 
ciatioD  nineteen  years,  to  1906.  He  is  A 
member  of  the  Graagei  7th  degree. 


THE  GHOSTS  AT  WESTMINSTER 
By  Fred  Myron  CeSby 

In  the  nave  of  tiie  ancient  fane, 
Heedless  of  joy  and  dead  to  pain, 
Silent  and  cold  they  lie  asleep, 
The  rosebud  princes  Plantagenet, 
Who,  at  the  hands  d  their  uncle,  met 
The  doom  o'er  which  the  c^turiea  weep. 

All  around  them  the  stained  light  falls, 
On  clustered  columns  and  fretted  walls, 
With  rose  and  trefoil  and  heralds  si^ii; 
As,  lapped  and  folded  in  marble  grim, 
Their  effigies  lie  there  eold  and  prim— 
Those  lumess  prineM  of  royal  line. 

Round  them  lieth,  in  solemn  state, 
Dust  once  quickened  and  animate; 
Kinf^s  and  statesmen  and  warriors  bold} 
Courtiers  supple  and  quicic  to  learn 
Trick  of  fashion  and  fortune's  turn, 
Sinners  and  saints  in  oommon  mold. 

Through  the  long,  long  days  they  slumber  there, 
'Neath  the  cloistered  roof  of  the  Abbey  fair, 
Their  wrongs  f^r^ottcn  in  deathly  culm. 
There,  on  their  high  beds  altarwise, 
They  rest  and  wait  with  seiUed  eyes, 
Thdr  cold  hands  folded  palm  to  palm. 

But  when  the  stars  on  the  Abbey  shine. 

And  the  moon  looks  down  with  light  divine, 
On  st  iined  plass  window  anrl  vaMltff)  nisle, 
Tlieit  iiiese  two  step  down,  and,  :iuiui  iu  hand. 
So  I  love  to  think,  in  the  moonlight  stand, 
And  waken  each  sleeper,  with  cbiLdish  smile. 
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Ahf  then  the  old  Abbey  sees  again 
Her  great  and  mighty  ones  pale  and  wan. 
The  lords  in  purple  and  in  pall; 
Princes  and  queens,  in  ghostly  gray, 

Pa^inp  tho  proat  rose  window's  ray; 
Bishops  and  abbots  with  croziers  taU. 

Gallant  and  atatdy  aa  in  a  play 
Thoy  pn«f«  and  ropnps  the  marl)le  way, 
Those  silent  gho&ts  of  the  long  dead  past. 
They  that  were  foes  in  the  long  ago 
Give  no  hint  in  tliis  phantom  show, 
But  that  they  are  loving  friends  at  last. 

Queen  Mary  Stuart  makcn  no  sign 

To  Ciood  Qnf'fn  "Bf^R  in  th«'  storied  line; 

And  bluff  Kmg  iiai,  in  tlio  moouligiit's  sheen, 

Meets  Wolsey'a  ghoat  and  ihv  .sweeping  train 

Of  thn  lovely  woman  he  had  slain, 

With  not  a  cloud  on  hia  face,  I  ween.  * 

King  Charles  the  First  who  lost  his  head, 
The  Spanish  princess  great  Edward  wed, 
And  many  a  warrior,  grim  and  tall, 
Pass  out  of  their  niche  to  join  the  line; 
Their  ghostly  forms  in  the  starlight  shine, 
Making  shadows  deep  on  the  chapel  wall. 

Each  ni};ht  thc>-  wake  for  tlielr  shadow  playi 
But  ever,  as  dark  wears  on  to  day, 
Their  phantom  figures  droop  and  fade, 
Till  in  the  morning  again  they  sleep, 

Each  in  his  inar1)le  cradle  deep, 

Where  the  light  shines  through  the  cloistered  shade. 

And  they  sleep  and  smile  there,  quaint  and  prim. 
Folded  and  sealed  in  marble  grim, 
The  two  little  prince*  FUintagenet. 

They  tell  no  tales  of  the  curtuned  death, 
The  moan  in  sh  ep  and  the  strangled  breath, 
For  their  thoughts  are  e'er  on  the  evening  set. 


THE  CONCORD  AND  PORTSMOUTH 

TURNPIKE 

By  J.  M,  M  OSes 


Unprofitable  investment  in  the  in- 
terest of  travel  must  be  as  old  as 
the  human  imagiiiation  and  its 
craving  for  excitement.  An  ancient 
example  was  Diomedes,  king  of  the 
Bistones  in  Thrace,  whose  horses 
devoured,  a<}cording  to  mythology, 
his  flesh,  or,  according  to  later  higher 
criticism,  his  fortune.  Their  present- 
day  successors  are  the  automobiles, 
which  devour  mortprigcfl  homes. 

When  the  expenditure  turned  from 
vehicles  to  roads  of  permanent  utility, 
a  debt  of  gratitude  was  imposed  on 
the  public,  which  was  sometimes  paid 
in  post  morieni  honors,  as  in  case  of 
the  builder  of  the  famous  Appiait 
Way,  from  l^umc. 

Benefactors  of  this  kind  were  the 
builders  of  our  New  Hampshire  rail- 
roads, on  which  our  very  lives  have 
now  come  to  depend,  but  which  were 
scldoni  profitable  to  their  original 
proprietors.  The  generation  preced- 
ing the  railroad  builders  had  a  class 
of  road  investors  whose  motives  were 
quite  as  much  infused  with  public 

si)irit.  I)ut  whose  exiiectations  of 
profit  were  even  worse  disappointed, 
— the  builders  of  the  turnpikes. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  in  our  first 
NtW  Hampshire  (razetteer,  published  in 
1817,  the  account  of  the  turnpikes 
then  conipleted,  under  construction, 
and  projected,  and  the  great  hopes 
entertained  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
canals  in  contemplation;  the  railroads 
being  as  little  foreseen  as  autos  and 
aeroplanes.  For  about  one  genera- 
tion the  tumpikcij  answered  expecta- 
tions to  a  considerable  degree  as 
promoters  of  trade  and  travel,  but 
not  as  investments.  Their  ownera 
were  soon  glad  to  dispose  of  them, 
on  any  terms  they  could  make,  to 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed. 

The  earliest  and  most  important 
turnpikes  were  the  following: 


The  first,  from  Piscataqua  Bridge 
to  a  bridge  over  the  Merrimack  at 
East  Concord,  thirty-six  miles. 

The  sicond  was  incorporated  De- 
cember 2ti,  1799.  It  was  developed 
by  branches  into  a  system  of  over  one 
hundred  miles.  Its  main  line  ran 
from  Amherst  throo^h  Mont  Vernon 
and  Franccstown,  through  corners  of 
Deering,  Antrim,  Hillsboro  and  Wind- 
sor, and  centrally  through  W.ishitip;- 
ton,  Lempster,  Unity  and  Claremont 
to  the  Connecticut  River  at  Lotterj' 
Bridge.  From  Washington  a  l)rancn 
diverge<l  through  Newport,  Croydon 
and  Grantham,  to  Lebanon.  Another 
branch  went  from  Lempster  through 
.\cworth  to  Chariest  own.  Another 
from  Newport  to  Cornish. 

The  third  system,  its  first  line  in- 
corporatetl  December  27,  1799,  cen- 
terifi  in  Keene,  with  lines  southeast 
and  northwest  that  were  later  paral- 
leled by  the  Cheshire  railroad.  There 
were  two  other  lines:  one  north, 
through  Surry,  Alstead,  and  Langdon 
to  Charlestown,  another  easterly, 
tludufih  ^Tarlboro,  Jaffrey  and  New 
Ipswich  to  Townscnd,  Mass. 

The  fourth  turnpike,  incorporated 
December,  1800,  ran  northwest,  from 
BoscHwen  tlirough  Sall^hnry,  West 
Andover,  W  iljiiot,  Springtield,  En- 
field and  Lebanon,  to  White  River, 
\'ermont.  A  branch,  almost  as  long, 
incorporated  June  21, 1804,  went  from 
West  Andover  through  Danbury, 
rirafton,  western  Orange  and  Canaan 
to  the  Connecticut  Biv«  (  in  T,yme. 

The  towns  between  1 1 mkiux  and 
Haverhill  wdre  reached  by  two  turn- 
pikes, making  one  line,  both  incor- 
porated December  29,  1803.  This 
road  went  by  the  east  side  of  New- 
found Lake,  through  Plymouth,  Hum- 
ney,  Wentworth,  Warren  and  Pier- 
mont  to  Haverhill.  A  branch  was 
added  from  Wentworth  to  Orford. 
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The  tenth  .  turnpike,  iucorpurated 
December  28/1803,  was  for  the  Port- 
land busine^.  It  wus  built  from 
Bartlett  up  through  the  Crawford 
l^otch,  with  un  extension,  through 
Bretton  Woods  and  JdTeraon  to  Lui- 
castcr. 

Two  iineii  ran  southeasterly  from 
Concord,  both  incorporated  in  June, 

1804,  One  started  from  Butter's 
Corner,  .South  Main  Street,  and  went 
through  Bow  to  a  bridge  at  Ilooksctt, 
thenee  swcrvetl  o^terly  from  the 
river  passing  between  tho  Mf\«sa- 
besic  lakes  and  on  to  Derry,  thence 
by  the  line  of  the  Lawrence  rail- 
road to  Massachusotts.  If  pnulciitly 
avoided  Manchester,  which  was  not 
then  claiming  distinction,  having  but 
recentl.N  nist  off  its  inglorious  name 
of  Ilany-town.  The  other,  as  incor- 
porated, was  only  fourteen  miles, 
from  Pembroke  through  AUcnstown 
and  Candia  to  Chester  Street;  luit 
this  was  only  one  section  of  a  line  of 
travel  betwe^  Concord  and  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  by  one  of  the  oldest 
rotites.  A  cart-way  had  been  cut 
here  before  1730. 

Another  "1  line  of  travel  was  the 
Proviiiee  Koad,  built  alxjut  17G7. 
from  Dover  and  Durham  through 
Barrington  and  Bamatead  to  Oilman- 
ton,  and  h\\or  exi ended  (o  Laconia. 
This  was  always  a  free  road.  There 
were  other  turnpikes,  especially  one 
through  the  towns  north  of  Lake 
Winnipesaukee;  hni  the  most  impor- 
tant have  been  name<l.  Over  fifty 
turnpike  companies  obtained  incor* 
poration. 

it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
turnpikes  were  built  only  where  the 
towns  had  failed  to  provide  satis- 
fjietorv  roads.  The  older  towns,  in 
the  more  level  coast  region,  luul  the 
best  roads,  and  so  little  need  of  tum- 
piket!.  The  contrary  was  the  case 
with  the  little  settlements  back  on 
the  hills,  where  the  ix;o|)le  would  lay 
out  their  roads  according  to  home 
convenience,  with  little  regard  for 
through  travel.  The  home  lines 
would  be  made  to  connect  with  ad- 


joining town?,  but  if  one  wished  to  go 
farther,  the  route  would  often  be 

ridiculous.  An  instance  of  this  was 
the  road  west  from  \orthwood.  It 
went  l)y  a  circuitous  route  from 
North  wood  Narrows  to  the  Old  Cen- 
ter in  l!psom.  To  reach  Chichester 
one  would  have  to  travel  twice  the 
air  line  distance. 

Naturally  the  first  turnpike  pro- 
jected was  from  the  seajwrt  and 
largest  town  to  the  capital.  It  was  ^ 
mainly  a  Portsmouth  enterprise,  as  ' 
was  later  the  Conccird  and  Ports- 
mouth railroad,  which  had  the  same 
objects  in  view.  Portsmouth's  mer- 
chants and  mariners  wished  to  hold 
as  much  as  po.ssible  of  the  up-country 
trade  from  going  down  the  Mer- 
rimaek  to  Massac  h  us  tits.  Ports- 
mouth's people  hoped  for  cheaper 
supplicjj  of  country  produce.  Even 
charcoal  was  then  haiiled  from  Epsom 
and  Chichester  to  Portsmouth.  Now 
cool  is  brought  to  Kpsom  and  Chi- 
chester by  way  of  Portsmouth,  and 
Portsmouth's  countr>'  supplies  come 
mostly  from  beyond  New  Flampshire. 

The  conditions  in  Portsmouth  and 
other  parts  of  New  Hampshire  near 
flie  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  described  by  llev.  L.  H.  Thayer 
in  the  Granite  Monthly  of  February 
lOOn.  Portsmouth  was  7iot  a  city, 
but  m  the  decade  1790- IHOO  it  had 
nearly  three  times  as  many  people 
as  Concord,  twice  as  many  as  any 
other  town  except  Gilmanton.  and 
had  these  people  in  a  small  area, 
while  Gilmanton  then  included  one 
third  of  Belknap  County.  In  urlian 
(lualities  Portsmouth  surpassed  all 
the  other  towns  beyond  comparison. 
It  "was  chara(;tcrizcd  by  a  more 
elegant  social  life  than  any  other  town 
in  N<?w  England."  This  elegance  was 
8Up|)orted  by  corresponding  wealth 
an<l  business  enterprise  I'ortsmouth 
would  do  what  it  could  to  remain 
the  metropolis  and  business  entrepot 
of  New  Hampshire. 

To  its  ambitions  for  u|>-country 
trade  the  first  great  obstacle  was  the 
Piscataqua,  with  its  bays.  These 
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were  navigable  for  only  about  fiftwn 
miles  inland.  For  wheeled  traffic 
there  must  be  a  bridge  about  half  a 
mile  long,  over  water  going  down  to 
fifty  feet  in  depth,  with  a  strong  tidal 
current. 

About  as  obvious  as  the  need  of  the 
bridge  was  the  place  where  it  must 
be  built,  which  was  at  Fox  Pointy 

Newington.  The  river  was  as  narrow 
here  as  anywhere,  and  construction 
would  be  facilitated  by  two  islands 
in  the  line  of  crossing.  It  would  give 
direct  connection  with  Dover,  as  well 
as  with  the  country  west. 

The  Piscataqua  Bridge  Company 
was  chartered  June  20,  1793.  For  an 
account  of  this  bridge,  see  Mary 
Thompson's  "Landmarks  in  Ancient 
Dover"  and  the  new  History  of 
Durham,  which  last  gives  a  picture 
of  it.  It  was  opcaied  for  travel-  No- 
vember 2.1.  1704;  was  2,302  feet  long, 
and  of  the  remarkable  width  of  thirty- 
eight  feet;  this  great  width  favoring 
stiffness  to  withstand  the  current. 
It  was  considered  a  nia°terpiece  of 
construction,  one  of  the  wuuders  of 
our  fittle  New  England  world.  Its 
cost  is  given  as  $65,017.31.  In  1803 
the  legislature  granted  a  lottery  to 
raise  $15,000  more  for  its  repairs  and 
maintenance. 

The  bridge  pave  connection  with 
the  Province  i^oad  to  Gilmanton,  the 
Mast  Road  throu^;h  XotUngham,  and 
other  crooked  and  jworly  built  roads. 
A  good  and  direct  road  to  Concord 
was  felt  to  be  the  next  most  important 
need.  A  line  was  .surveyed  wliich 
made  a  distance  of  only  thirty-six 
miles  to  the  bridge  at  East  Concord. 
June  16,  1796,  the  legislature  passed 
an  net  granting  incorporation  to  a 
company  for  the  construction  of  this 
line  as  a  toll  road,  und^  the  name  of 
The  New  Hampshire  Turnpike  Road. 
It  was  the  first  road  to  be  incor- 
porated. 

The  promoters  seem  to  have  been 
a  little  in  advance  of  pid)lie  interest 
in  the  enterprise,  and  construction 
did  not  at  once  begin.  A  few  years 
later  a  tutnpike  fever  swept  over  the 


state.  It  was  not  till  Octol)cr  3,  1800, 
that  proposals  were  i.s.-;ucd  for  the 
liuilding  of  the  road.  J'he  grading 
was  done  in  the  next  two  years,  and 
March  19.  1803,  the  directors  gave 
notiee  that  they  liad  expended  on  the 
road  the  sums  required  by  law,  and 
would  set  up  the  gates  and  begin  to 
take  toll  on  the  first  day  of  the  follow- 
ing April. 

The  road  iliua  opened  ran  iluough 
Durham,  the  north  end  of  L^, 
corners  of  Barrington  and  Nottingr  * 
ham  the  length  of  Northwood, 
aeroBS  Epsom,  Chichester  and  Con^ 
cord  Plains  to  Federal  Bridge,  which 
was  some  rods  west  of  the  present 
bridge  at  East  Concord,  it  is  now 
the  main  street  of  Durham,  North* 
wood  and  Epsom. 

It  became  an  important  line  of 
travel  during  the  jnears  before  the 
railroads,  hcinfj;  the  main  channel  of 
trade  for  the  towns  east  of  Concord, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  for  Con- 
cord, though  that  town  had  other 
important  connections.  Stories  may 
still  be  heard  of  the  long  journeys  to 
Durham  and  Portsmouth,  with  loads 
of  I  ar  !s  and  ship  timber,  and  of 
haulmg  back  fish,  rum,  molasses  and 
other  imported  goods.  The  cotton 
for  Pittsfidd  factory  at  first  came 
this  way. 

The  toll  gates  were  generally  about 
two  miles  apart,  apt  to  be  placed  at 
strategic  point.s.  as  the  junctions  or 
crossings  of  other  rpads.  There  were 
three  of  them  in  Durham  and  one  in 
Lee.  Traditions  place  one  at  the 
Berry  place  at  East  Northwood, 
another  west  of  the  Centre,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  old  road  to  the  Nar- 
rows; another  at  Yeaton's  corner  in 
Epsom,  another  at  Marden's  Comer. 
Probably  toll  could  not  be  <K>llected 
through  central  Northwood,  as  the 
line  closely  paralleled  the  old  road. 

There  were  many  taverns,  and  the 
characteristicB  of  old  stage-coach  and 
tavern  days  were  as  well  exemplified 
here  as  an>'where.  The  passenger 
travd  induded  mai^  distinguished 
personages,  among  them  LaFayette 
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and  President  Monroe.  I  think  our 
noted  authoress,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale, 

must  ha\-e  passed  this  way  and  Iipon 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  North- 
wood.  How  else  can  we  account  for 
her  laying  the  scene  of  her  first  novel 
in  a  plare  called  Nortlnvood,  about 
halfway  between  Concurd  and  Ports- 
mouth, and  making  a  lake  and  moun- 
tain its  principal  iih>sical  f('atures? 
The  story,  however,  does  not  other- 
wise portray  Northwood  more  than 
other  New  England  towns  of  the 
period. 

Toll-taking  lasted  less  than  twenty- 
two  years.  It  is  doubtful  if  trafhc 
became  very  heavy  during  this  period. 
The  tolls  were  considerable.  A  load 
of  charcoal  from  Epeom  would  pay 
a  dollar  in  tolls  hefure  reaehinp;  Pis- 
cataqua  Bridge;  and  a  dollar  was  much 
harder  to  get  then  than  now.  There 
are  traditions  of  long  detours  being 
made  !)>  economical  people  through 
byroads  to  avoid  the  toll  gates. 

It  is  certain  that  by  1824  the  pro> 
prietors  were  thoroughly  disilhisioned 
of  their  hopes  of  profit,  and  willing 
to  iell  their  stock  at  a  great  discount. 
One  of  their  leading  men  was  Jere- 
miah Mason.  A  town  mci'ting  was 
held  in  Portsmouth  October  7,  1824, 
at  which  he  made  a  speech,  and  per- 
funded  the  town  to  undertake  the 
freeing  of  the  Turnpike.  John  Mc- 
Clintock,  Langley  Boardroan  and 
Henry  I.add  were  chosen  a  committee 
to  raise  money  and  buy  the  road,  and 
were  authorized  to  borrow  $4,000  as 
Portsmouth's  contribution  for  that 
purpose. 

The  stock-holders  had  agreed  to 
sell  for  98,460,  which  was  $20  on  a 
.share.  If  tlie  shares  were  ^UK)  each, 
the  capitalizatiou  must  have  been 
$42,300.  The  Landmarks"  state 
that  the  first  cost  was  only  about 
$m)  a  mile,  or  .?32.'1(K>.  There  had 
probably  been  improvements  and 
extensions.  There  was  a  "branch" 
in  C;on(  ord,  probably  going  to  one  of 
the  other  bridges. 

Within  three  mwiths  the  commit' 
tee  succeeded  in  their  undertaking. 


Portsmouth  gave  §4,000,  Northwood 
S800,  Concord  $500,  Durham  iome> 

thing,  and  the  rest  was  contributed 
by  the  Piscataqua  Bridge  company 
and  by  individuals. 

Januar>  2S,  1S2.'),  the  stock-holders 
h<>!d  their  final  meeting  in  the  Court 
House  at  Portsmouth.  Jeremiah 
Mason  presided.  Three  hundred  and 
fortj'-eight  share;*  of  the  stofk  were 
represented.  It  was  voted  unani- 
raoust>,  in  consideration  of  the  $8,460, 
"to  rehnquish  and  surrender  said 
road  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
for  the  purpose  of  establishin<j:  the 
same  as  a  common  highway.  And 
the  ?ame  is  hereby  surrendered  and 
relinquished  to  said  State  accord- 
ingly for  the  purpose  aforesud.*' 

The  Turnpike  doubtless  saw  its 
busiest  years  in  the  next  two  decades, 
before  the  railroads  turned  the  course 
of  tratle.  Kailroads  from  the  south 
reacheil  Concord  and  Portsmouth  in 
1840,  Durham  in  1841,  Epsom  in 
1869,  Lee  in  1874.  The  completion 
of  the  Concord  and  Portsmouth  rail- 
road in  1852  ended  the  Turnpike's 
through  travel.  The  great  Piscataqua 
Bridge  was  sold  soon  after  for  only 
S2,000.  When  six  hundred  feet  of  it 
were  carried  away  by  the  ice,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1855,  it  was  not  thought 
worth  repairing,  and  the  remaining 
portion  was  removed. 

In  1850  coaches  were  running  be> 
tween  Concord  and  Durham,  and 
probably  Portsmouth.  In  the  sixties 
the  line  east  of  Northwood  had  been 
diverted  to  Newmarket.  After  the 
opening  of  the  Suncook  \'all»  v  rail- 
road, the  coach  did  not  run  west  of 
that,  and  the  Turnpike  became  useful 
chiefly  as  the  main  street  and  outlet 
of  Northwood. 

In  1891  a  substitute  road,  about 
four  miles  long,  by  Suncook  Lake, 
was  opened,  to  avoid  the  hills  in 
Epsom.  Since  the  development  of 
auto  travel  the  whole  line  has  been 
recovering  something  of  it*'  old  impor- 
tance. Most  of  it  will  sometime  be 
included  in  a  state  boulevard  from 
Concord  to  Dover. 
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IN  TULIP  LAND 


A  New  and  Most  Unique  Use  for  Tulips 

By  Maude  Gordori-Roby 


Have  you  ever  licen  to  Tulip  I>4ind? 
Ko?  Then  suppose  wc  chut  a  few 
minutes  about  that  strange  and  most 
delightful  country  across  the  sea, 
where  the  gardeners  still  wear  their 
wooden  shoes  as  they  pass  up  and 
down  the  neat  gravel  paths,  tending 
their  flowers,  famous  the  world  over 
for  their  gorgeous  color. 

Holland  is  justly  noted  for  its  art, 
its  flowers  and  its  cleanliness.  We 
might  talk  for  days  upon  the  subject 
of  Dutch  art,  and  then  find  we  had  not 
adequately  covered  the  ground.  Or 
we  might  endeavor  to  fathom  the 
reasons  for  the  exacting  rules  of  the 
household,  which  require  the  maids 
to  wash  the  outside  of  the  front  doors 
— those  wonderfully  handsome  doors, 
by  the  way — and  also  to  scrub  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  hou.se. 

But,  instead,  let  us  ju.st  talk  of  the 
flowers,  like  bits  of  the  rainbow  spread 
out  on  the  earth.  Such  is  a  flower 
garden  in  Holand.  And  the  tulips, 
how  exquisite  the^'  are! 

One  of  the  chief  industries  in  Hol- 
land is  the  raising  of  this  bulb.  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  are  shipped  every 
year  to  foreign  lands.  But,  how 
would  you  like  to  dig  up  your  tulip 
bed  and  eat  the  bulbs?  Just  cook  in 
the  same  way  as  you  would  cauli- 
flower. It  would  seem  a  bit  out  of 
the  ordinary,  wouldn't  it?  and  most 
of  us  would  prefer  to  go  on  in  the  sjime 
old  way  seeing  them  grow  and  blos- 
som and  mature.  However,  in  Tulip 
Land  it  wjis  formerly  the  custom  to 
serve  tulip  bulbs  on  the  table  as  a 
vegetable.  Here  is  an  old  and  valued 
recipe;  in  case  you  may  wish  to  try  it, 
rest  assured  of  success  in  your  at- 
tempts. 

"The  Seedy  Buds  of  the  Tulips." 

"In  the  spring  (al>out  the  beginning 
of  May),  the  flowering  leaves  of  tulips 
fall  away,  and  there  remains  within 


them  the  end  of  the  stalk,  which  in 
time  will  turn  to  seed. 

"Take  the  seedy  end,  then  very  ten- 
der, and  pick  from  it  the  little  excres- 
cences about  it  and  cut  into  pieces. 
Boil  these  gently  till  done,  as  you 
would  any  vegetable  of  like  consis- 
tency, say  for  instance,  peas,  and 


Th«?  cliimp,  clump  of  their  heavy  wooden  Bho«* 
may  be  beard  alonic  the  gravel  path,  aa  the  Dutch 
flon^it  and  hit  wife  tend  their  flowers. 


serve  with  a  dressing.  You  will  find 
them  very  palatable,  and  very  sa- 
vory." 

As  the  custom  of  serving  tulips  has 
now  fallen  into  disuse  with  the  ad- 
vent of  a  foreign  market  for  the  bulbs, 
another  custom  quite  as  unique  has 
taken  its  place.  This  year  there  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  flour  in  Holland,  and 
not  to  l>e  without  their  bread  these 
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thrifty  people  are  grinding  up  tulip 
bulbe  and  mixing  them  with  wheaten 
flour. 

Today  you  may  purchase  tulip 
bread  in  Holland,  wad  those  who  have 


partaken  aflh'in  that  it  is  delicious 

and  iiK'XfXMisivc,  and  who  knows — it 
in.'iy  be  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  an 
industry  which  will  entirely  change 
the  flour  market  of  the  world. 


PARADISE 
A  Poem  for  Memorial  Day. 
By  Maude  Gcrdon-BtAy 

"There  are  no  dead."  The  fiioidB  we  love  80  dear, 

Alt  ho'  to  earth  bound  eyes  are  passed  from  here 

Hiivt^  but  outgrown  a  weary  dress  of  pain; 

They're  all  alive  and  we  shall  meet  again. 

For  life  is  just  a  journey,  that  I  ween, 

Where  many  travel  slowly  as  we've  t»eea, 

"nil  old  they  grow  with  friends  atong  the  way; 

While  others  leave  in  infancy,  at  play. 

They  wa\'e  "  cood-bye"  and  with  a  smile  are  gone. 

O  Heart  ot  nniic,  I  cannot  be  forlorn 

If  they  arc  first  to  reach  that  Outward  Gate; 

Nay,  f'll  rejoice  that  Ioa  p  !  onof?  now  await 

My  coming  where  the  Vi^aen  do  not  fade, 

And  where  there  are  no  tears!   I'm  not  afraid; 

And  when  at  length  for  me  that  Gate  shall  swing, 

E.xultantly  my  soul  shall  upward  wing. 

Up,  up  through  star-dust  and  the  night  I'll  rise, 

8trai^t  .on  to  God,  and  Home  and  Paradise! 


^      A  XEWrBORN  DAY 
S  iBy  L,  J,  H,  Fro9t 

I'.  > 

Tite  morning  dawns;  a  new-born  day 

Has  come  for  yon  nnrl  me: 
Perhap6  the  lust  brief  day  on  earth 
We  each  shall  ever  see. 

Then  let  the  day  begin  with  piavt  r 

And  praise  to  Him  above. 
Who  kept  us  through  the  hours  of  night 

Encirrled  by  liis  iove. 

And  let  us  humbly  ask  of  Him 

Guidance  upon  life's  way; 
That  we  may  never  soil  with  sin 

A  stainless,  new-bom  day. 

But  with  a  doubtless  faith  in  Him 
Pui-sue  life's  checkered  way; 

Until  the  dawn  shall  usher  in 
Heaven's  bright  eternal  day. 


MAY  BLOSSOMS 

By  Amy  J.  DoUoff 

A  shower  of  oetals  from  the  apple  tree, 
And  all  the  i^orious  past  oomes  back  to  me. 
O  sunshine  of  the  Mayl   Your  golden  light 
Than  old-time  hlissful  joys  is  not  more  bright. 
O  petals,  white  and  pink,  soft  floating  down! 
Your  fragrance  was  the  perfect  yef^s  rich  crown. 

A  shower  of  petals  from  the  apple  tree 
And  all  my  sorrow  comes  anew  to  me. 

The  sunshine  golden  mocks  me  with  its  light. 
When  those  we  love  are  gone,  no  day  is  bright. 
Yon  petals  wafted  by  the  breeze's  wave 
Seem  like  the  last  flowers  falling  in  a  grave. 

O  memories — that  set  the  heart  aglow! 
Kealitics— that  pile  it  deep  with  snow! 
You  all  are  mine — all  in  my  soul  huvo  place 
While  apple  blossoms  brush  against  my  face. 
Fall  fast,  sweet  petals  I   Cover,  soothe  me  so 
That  for  one  moment  I  forget  the  woe. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 


WOODBURY  E.  COItSON 

Woodburj'  E.  Cnrson,  for  the  lout  ten  vcars 
city  electrician  nf  Havcrhjll,  Mans  ,  <iie<l  m 
that  city  May  t,,  l'.ii.">. 

He  was  born  in  Milton,  N.  il.,  March  25, 
1862.  He  cominenccd  life  a»  a  miU  spinner, 
after  concluding  his  school  days;  wsb,  latCT, 
a  stationary  fireman,  and  afterward  was  en- 
iraRed  with  the  K  sHTx  Electric  and  P()%vrr 
Company  of  H:ivcr}iill  nn  cnninecr  and  electri- 
cian. Siihsc(|ucntly  lie  U'canie  electrician 
for  the  Hf)ston  .Steam  &  Power  Co.,  but  soon 
returned  tt)  Haverhill  as  diief  engineer  of 
the  Haverhill  Electric  Company,  holding  the 
position  twelve  years,  till  his  appointment  as 
city  electrician. 

ife  wa.s  a  .Ma.son,  Knijiln  Icniplnr  and 
Shriner,  and  connected  witli  other  organiza- 
tioDfl.  He  is  survived  by  a  wife,  who  Was 
Miss  Lena  Dennison  of  'Bangor,  Me.,  with 
two  married  daughters  and  a  son. 

SILAa  C.  STO.NE 
Silas  Call  Stone,  bom  in  Webster,  N.  H. 
e^ty  four  years  Jigo.  dicii,  April  19.  191."),  at 
his  home,  54  Mt.  Vernon  Street  \\  c.-t  Uoxl.iiry, 
Mass.  He  w!i.s  edn<atcd  at  NortliHcld.  now 
Tilton  Academy,  and  commenced  teaching  at 
Westboro,  Mass.  He  was  afterwards  dmi- 
larly  enga^  in  Watertown  and  Newton,  and 


later  in  Boston,  wliere  he  served  first  as  sub* 

nia.-^tcr  of  the  Chajmian  SrhonI  in  Ea.'<t  Bo!»ton, 
then  of  the  l^  wi.s  St  hool  m  Hiixl)Ur>'.  When 
the  Slicruin  School  opened  in  ]{oxbury  in 
1871,  lie  became  its  maj^ter.  In  1885  he  wair 
tnuuferrc^l  to  the  Hyde  School,  and  there 
remained  till  his  retirement  five  years  ago, 
when  he  was  regarded  as  the  dean  of  Boston 
grammar  .-school  rri;u<ters,  .^onie  of  his  pupi]» 
being  Krandchildren  of  his  earlv  ones. 

He  married,  in  18.'>4,  Jniia  A.  Pattee  of 
(lotTstown,  N.  H.,  who  died  in  1887.  Two- 
years  later  he  married  Mrs.  Caroline  Hinckly 
Blake,  who  survived  him,  with  three  children 
by  his  first  marriaBe— Alaric  Stone,  a  master 
at  the  Bo.%ton  Latin  School.  Miss  Al)l)ie 
Stone,  principal  of  a  Philadelphia  cooking 
schod,  and  Mta.  Philip  D.  Sturtivant. 

HON  URBAN  A.  WOODBURY 
Hon.  Urban  A.  Woodbiu^-,  governor  of  Ver- 
mont from  1884  to  1896.  who  d  ieti  at  hi.s  home 
in  Burlington,  April  1.").  191.-),  was  a  nadv.  ,,i 
New  Hampshire.  iM)m  in  the  town  of  Acworth, 
July  11,  ],s.{s.  hut  removed  with  hb  pannt* 
to  Vermont  in  chddhood. 

He  wa.><  (Hiucated  in  the  public  schools  and 
Academy  of  Morristown,  and  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
from  which  be  graduated  in  18S9,  but  h» 
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nofcMMonal  career  was  inter:  ipi  il  by  the 
Civil  War,  he  enlisting  in  the  Second  Vermont 
VduntMr  Regiment,  going  out  aa  a  sergeant 
in  ComMny  H.  He  lost  bis  right  arm  in  the 
Moond  Mttte  of  Bull  Run,  and  waa  taken 
prisoner,  'mf  w:i.^  shortly  {larole  I  and  dis- 
-charged.  Hi-  a>:;iiii  t'iilislt>«l  in  XovfinlHT, 
18f»3;  was  poininis-^ioncd  rapttiin  in  tlio  Hlov- 
enth  Regiment  and  served  through  the  war, 
till  March,  1 865.  HctUniDg  tO  Vermont,  he 
located  in  Burlington, ennD|^innractioeya^ 
finally  ent«^  political  life.  He  waa  prni- 
dent  of  the  board  of  aldermpn,  mayor  of 
Burlinpton  in  1885-80;  later  a  state  senator 
ail  !  [  1 1  sident  of  the  senat*  li  utenant  gover- 
nor lu  1H88-90,  and  goventur  in  1894-96.  He 
was  oommander  of  the  Vermont  Dqiwiment, 
G.  A.  R.,  in  1900. 

On  Februarv  12,  1860,  he  mwried  Fkiditte 
L.  Jlarliiig  of  lElmore,  vt. 

DH  r.AKDNER  C.  HILL 
Gardner  (,'.  Hill,  long  a  leading  physician  of 
Cheshire  County,  and  one  or  the  most  prom- 
inent and  pubUe-spirited  citizens  of  KiH^no,  died 
at  his  home  in  that  city,  on  Friday,  April  ;W. 
after  a  lonn  illness  ^ 

lAK'tor  Hiil  waj*  a.  native  uf  tlie  town  ot 
Winchester,  iMjrn  March  20,  1829,  having, 
therefore,  attained  the  age  of  eighty-six  yeai«, 
and  remaining  well  and  active  up  to  the 
time  of  his  hnal  illness.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  Winchester,  at 
Mount  CaefJ.ir  Seminary,  Swanzey,  and 
Vermont  Academy,  at  i^axtons  River,  and 
graduated  fram  thie  Vermont  Medical  Col- 


lege, at  Castleton  in  18.56.  Subsequently, 
in  1866,  he  took  a  postpaduate  course  at  the 
Harvard  Medici  College.  Meanwhile  he 
had  taught  school  extensively.  He  eom* 
meneed  practice  in  Warwick,  Mass.,  in  1867, 
remaining  fen  ye;irs,  and  loeate<i  in  Kesne  in 
IStiT.  eonlinuinn  there  throuKli  life. 

A  Hejnit)lir;>M  in  polities,  he  lK'<-anie  aetive 
in  public  afToirs;  was  a  memlH-r  three  yeani, 
and  praideftt  of  the  Keme  common  council, 
two  ysaio;  a  oommiwoner  for  Cheshire 
Oion^  thiwe  years,  and  treasurer  two  years. 
He  was  n  tneinber  of  the  Keene  hoard  of 
education  for  twenty-five  years,  having  served 
ten  years  in  Warwick  in  the  same  eajiacity. 
He  was  for  seven  years  Keene's  city  physician, 
and  Cheshire  County  physician  five  years. 
He  was  for  along  time  a  member  of  the  Keene 
board  of  examining  surgeons,  for  the  United 
States  government,  and  affiliated  with  the 
Cheshire  County,  Connecticut  River  and 
New  Hampshire  Me«iiriil  societies;  aLso  long 
a  meml)er  of  the  stiiff  of  the  EUitU  Citv  Hos- 
pital in  Keene.  He  had  been  president  of 
the  Keene  tiavings  Bank  since  April  1,  1897. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Chiirrh.  and  a  true  ChriiJfian  in  the  fullest 
hi'u.st:of  t  he  term,  .servmi4  liis  fellow  men  pro- 
fessionally and  otherwise  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability,  regardless  of  all  thoughts  of  reward, 
except  in  a  sensi-  of  limy  done,  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  local  and  jprofessional 
history  and  wrote  much  for  publication. 

He  mrjrrird,  in  \9.r)C\  Rel)ecca  F.  Howard  of 
Waipole,  who  died  m  1893.  In  1894,  he  married 
CkrrieF.  Hutehinsof  Keene,  whosurvives  him. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBUSHER'S  NOTE 


This  issue  of  the  Granite  Montrlt,  pre* 
viousiiy  announced  as  a  double  number  for 
May  and  June,  has  far  outgrown  its  pre- 
8crii)ed  liniit.s,  and  is  nothnm  less  flian  a  sex- 
tuple numl>er,  including  nearly  two  hundred 
panes  of  text  and  nearly  as  many  illustrations, 
makuig  u  t)y  far  the  largest  and  most  exten- 
sively illustrated  issue  of  any  magazine  ever 
printed  in  the  state,  and  probably  in  the 
United  States,  if  advertising  pages  are  not 
taken  into  riccount.  It  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  the  One  hundred  fiftieth  .Anni- 
versary Celebration,  and  the  omfes-jional 
and  business  life  of  the  Capital  City.   It  is 


a  fact  of  no  Httie  interest  that  herein  are 
presented  more  portraits  of  Concord  people, 
than  were  ever  presented  before  in  any  one 
pul)lication,  and  more  than  are  ever  likely 
to  he  agiiiii,  thus  making  it  of  spe<  lal 
value  as  a  Concord  Souvemr  .iside  from  its 
historical  value.  It  is  but  fair  to  the  Rum- 
ford  Printing  Company  to  add,  that  the  work 
upon  this  edition,  completed  from  first  to 
last  in  less  than  twenty  days,  amidst  the 
pressure  of  a  mass  of  other  work,  could  be 
duplicated  by  no  other  printing  house  in 
N(!w  England.  This  also  is  to  the  credit 
of  Concord. 
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CHARLES  CARPENTER  GOSS 

By  H.  C.  Pearson 


When  Colonel  rimrles  Carpt  iitcr 
Goss  died  at  bis  home  in  Dover  on 
Monday,  May  3,  1915,  the  state  of 

New  Haiiipsliirc  lost  one  of  its  best 
citizen.s,  one  of  its  most  successful  and 
enterprising  business  men,  one  of  the 
real  forces  in  its  iBnancial  and  political 
life.  And  thousands  of  men  and 
women  mourned  with  genuine  grief 
the  loss  of  one  whom  they  had  known 
and  loved  as  a  genial,  kindly,  help- 
ful, sincere  friend. 

Colonel  GoM  was  born  in  that  part 
of  the  town  of  Epsom  known  as  Goss- 
viilc  ou  February  9,  1871,  the  eldest 
son  of  John  A.  and  Electa  (Carpen- 
ter) Go88.  On  lioth  sides  of  his 
ancestry  he  was  descended  from  early 
New  England  colonists  and  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers,  sturdy  pioneers  of 
central  Xew  Tlaiii  pshirc.  His  mot  hot 's 
father,  the  late  Charles  H.  Carpenter, 
for  whom  Colonel  Goss  was  named, 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
respected  nicn  of  his  time  and  section. 

^Ir.  (.'arjjcnter  was  for  niuuy  years 
president  of  the  Pittsfield  National 
Bank,  and  in  1876  he  made  his  son- 
in-law  its  cashier,  so  that  the  young 
Charles  went  in  that  year,  with  his 
parents,  to  Pittsfield  to  reside.  There 
he  attended  the  public  srhools,  sub- 
.setjuenlly  was  enrolled  at  Phillips 
Ebceter  .Academj'  and  finished  his 
preparation  for  college  with  a  private 
tutor,  the  late  Professor  Amos  Had- 
ley  of  Concord. 

Mr.  Goss  entered  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  September,  1889,  and  gradu- 
ated in  June,  1893,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  At 


Hanover  he  wai*  popular  and  promi- 
nent, a  good  student,  but  interested 
in  all  the  activities  of  collets  life  as 
well  as  in  his  hooks.  Ho  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Phi  Zeta  Mu  society  of  the 
Chandler  Scientifie  School,  now  the 
Eta  Eta  chapter  of  the  Sigma  Chi 
fraternity,  and  of  the  Tiger  senior 
society.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Phillips  Club,  served  as  treasurer  of 
the  college  baseball  association,  and 
was  business  manager  of  the  first 
Dramatic  Club  in  the  history  of  the 
college,  which  produced  "The  Rivals" 
under  his  direction  with  great  success. 
From  this  bud  has  flowered  the  fame 
which  Dartmouth  now  cnjoj's  in 
college  theatricals  ami  uliieh  is  typi- 
fied by  the  beautiful  little  theater  in 
Robinson  Hall  at  Hanover. 

By  inheritance,  by  inclination  and 
by  training  Mr.  Goss  was  destined 
for  the  banking  business,  and  he 
entered  upon  it.  his  life  work,  as  soon 
as  he  had  completed  his  collefi^  eourse. 
Previously,  during  school  and  college 
vactions,  he  liad  assisted  in  his  father's 
National  and  Savings  Itanks  at  Pitts- 
field,  so  that  it  was  not  as  a  neophyte 
that  the  young  college  graduate 
went  to  Boston  froni  Dartmouth  and 
Rained  experience  there  in  the  great 
National  Shawmut  Bank. 

The  last  illness  of  his  father  recalled 
( Olonel  Coss  from  Boston  to  Pitts- 
held,  there  to  take  his  natural  place, 
following  his  father's  retirement,  as 
the  active  head  of  the  local  V-anks. 
This  position  he  held  from  the  first 
with  entire  suecess,  and  at  once  he 
became  a  strong  force  in  the  business, 
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political  and  i^ocial  life  of  the  town 
and  of  the  region  of  which  it  is  the 
center.  Among  the  offices  which  he 
held  there  was  that  of  town  treasurer. 

In  a  few  years  Mr.  CJoss's  en(Tft\ , 
enterprise  and  enthusiasiu  dcniatKlcd 
a  wider  scope  than  Fittsfiehl  afTortled 
them,  and  in  1900  he  organized  the 
MercfaantB'  National  Bai&  of  Dover 
with  his  grandfather,  Hon.  Charles 
H.  Carpenter,  as  president,  and  him- 
self as  cashier.  A  year  later  he  com- 
pleted the  supplementary  oit;aniza- 
tion  of  the  Merchants'  Hnvinjrs  Bank 
of  Dover  with  Mr.  Carpenter  as 
president  and  himself  as  treasurer. 

For  the  rosst  of  his  life  the  young 
founder  of  these  banks  gave  to  them 
a  single-minded  devotion  to  duty  and 
attention  to  detail,  which,  coupled 
with  his  ability,  hh  integrity  and  his 
capacity  for  work,  made  their  success 
assured.  Today  they  stand,  sound, 
solid,  important,  influential  financial 
institutions,  as  monuments  to  his 
memory. 

The  feeling  which  he  felt  for  tlu  sc 
banks,  children  of  his  brain  and  of  his 
industry,  was  shown  in  1910  when 
he  took  personal  charge  of  the  remod- 
elling and  improvement  of  the  bank- 
ing rooms  and  did  not  relax  his  efforts 
until  he  had  made  them  absolute 
models  of  their  kind.  As  \n  giving 
them  this  material  equipment,  so  in 
building  their  reputation  and  thdr 
resources,  Colonel  Goss  was  ever 
ready,  vigilant,  alert;  grasping  firmly 
tlie  broad  principles  of  finance  and 
applying  them  helpfully  and  con- 
structively to  local  contlitions. 

To  show  the  affection,  esteem  and 
respect  with  which  Mr.  Goss  was 
regarded  !)y  his  associates  in  the 
banking  business  the  following  reso- 
lutions may  well  be  printed  here: 

Resolitions  of  thk  Merchants' 

National  Baxk  on  the  Death 

OP  Charlsb  C.  Goss 

Reaeiofd:  That  we  have  learned 
with  sorrow  of  the  death  of  our  presi- 
dent, Charles  C.  Goss. 

Rescived:  That,  in  the  death  of  Mr. 


Goss,  this  bank  has  suffered  a  great 
loss.  He  was  its  founder,  its  builder, 

and  the  strong  factor  in  its  successful 
management.  He  watched  its  steady 
growth  and  sucess  with  great  pride 
and  satisfaction.  That  Mr.  Goss 
was  not  only  cj^tcomed  by  his  bank 
and  other  business  associates  as  an 
able  and  strong  0nander,  but  was 
universally  regarded  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  lived  and  moved,  as 
a  strong  man  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 
He  loved  Dover,  his  adopted  city, 
and  was  interested  in  all  things  that 
pertained  to  its  welfare  and  upbuild- 
mg. 

That  w  e  have  lost  an  able  and  con- 
8cr\'ative  business  associate,  an  agree- 
able and  jovial  companion,  a  hos- 
pitable neighbor  and  a  loyal  friend; 
and  the  city  of  Dover,  one  of  its  first 
citizens. 

Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  these 
.  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  liis  family 
with  whom  we  deeply  sympathize  in 
their  great  bereavement,  and  that  the 
c-lerk  be  requested  to  enter  tlie.se 
resolutions  on  the  records  of  the 
bank. 

William  H.  Robsrts, 
Harry  P.  Henderson, 
Charles  H.  Farnham. 

Hesolutions  of  the  Merchants'" 

Savings  Bank  on  tub  Death  op 

Charles  C.  Goss 

Resolved:  Tha  t ,  i  n  t  ho  death  of  Mr. 
Goss,  we  recognize  the  close  of  a  use- 
ful and  successful  life, — a  life  adorned 
with  those  sterling  qualities  that  are- 
admired  by  us  all, — uprightness,  hon- 
esty, and  firmness  in  the  obporv-ance 
of  duty.  He  admired  truth  and  frank- 
ness. He  despised  deceit  and  fraud.. 
His  modc>sty  and  kindness  won  him 
many  friends. 

Reeoltfed:  That,  in  his  death,  the- 
l>ank  has  lost  a  strong  executive,  a 
wise  counselor  and  a  tireless  worker 
for  its  growth  and  financial  strength. 

Resolved:  That  the  clerk  be  re- 
quested to  forward  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  his  family'  with  whom 
we  deeply  sympathize  m  thdr  great. 
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bereavcmrnt,  fin(i  that  n  onpy  be 
recorded  with  the  records  of  the  bank. 

William  H.  Robebts, 
Habrt  p.  Henderson, 
WiLUAK  H.  Moors. 

Equally  strong  and  sincere  was  the 

testimonial  paid  nis  character,  person- 
ality and  worth,  by  the  directors  of 
the  Pittsfield  Bank,  in  their  set  of 

resolutions,  who.felt  they  had  not  only 
lost  an  efficient  head  but  a  counsellor 

and  friend. 

While  Colonel  Goes's  chief  inter- 
ests were  these  Dover  banks  his  busi- 
ness activiti^  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  them.  At  the  time  of  his 
deatli  he  was  president  of  the  Pitts- 
field  National  Bank,  in  which  position 
he  succeeded  his  distinguished  grand- 
father. He  was  also  president  of  the 
Lothrops-Farnham  Company,  leading 
mercantile  establishment  of  Dover; 
director  of  the  Pittsfield  Aqueduct 
Company  nnd  Pittsfield  Gas  Com- 
pany; and  director  of  the  New  Bos- 
ton Railroad  Company,  besides  being 
president  and  director  of  the  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank  and  trustee 
and  treasurer  of  the  Merchants'  Sav- 
ings Bank  and  an  officer  in  the  Dover 
Realty  Company. 

Because  he  recognized  the  impor- 
tance <rf  cooperation  in  promoting 
the  best  husine?:?  conditions,  Colonel 
Goes  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Dover  Board  of  Trade,  and,  as  an 
example  of  the  public  spirit  which  he 
always  was  ready  to  manifest,  may 
be  mentioned  his  intercist  in  the  con- 
struction of  east  and  west  state  high- 
way? across  Xew  Ilniiipshire.  It  so 
happened  that  the  writer  of  this 
article  talked  with  Colonel  Goes  upon 
the  general  subject  of  good  roads  and 
state  development  only  a  short  time 
before  his  death  and  the  vivid  impres- 
sion then  made  of  Mr.  Goss's  broad 
ruv!  «ound  vicwn  and  his  optimistic 
good  citizenship  is  still  vivid. 

In  politics  Colonel  Goes  was  a 
staunch  Repuhlican,  llioroiinhh  be- 
lieving in  the  principles  of  that  party 
and  luways  ready  to  work  fot  their 


success.  State  leader  nf  tin  party 
counted  him  among  their  most  reliable 
lieutenants  and  often  called  him  into 
consultation  upon  points  of  policy 
and  progress.  At  the  request  of 
Governor  Henry  B.  Quinby  he  accept- 
ed a  commission  a.s  colonel  upon  the 
personal  military  staff  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  1909-10. 

Mr.  Goes  was  elected  treasurer  of 
Strafford  Cotinty  in  1906,  served 
until  1912  and  was  reelected  in  1014, 
holding  the  office  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  During  his  term  of  service  a 
new  county  house  of  correction  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $24,000,  and  SI  1,- 
000  were  spent  in  repairs  and  im- 
provements upon  the  count>  court 
house  at  Dover.  In  addition  to  these 
imuBual  expenditures  and  the  cus- 
tomary running  expenses  of  the  coun- 
ty, a  «l(l)t  of  $105,000  was  erased 
during  <  olonel  Goss's  term  of  serv- 
ice as  treasurer,  so  that  the  local 
press  had  good  reason  to  praise  the 
'*  busing  basis  upon  which  the  affairs 
of  the  county  have  been  placed  by 
the  capable  treasurer." 

Colonel  Co8s  was  of  a  genial  teni- 
perament  and  social  disposition,  al- 
though his  devotion  to  nis  business 
kept  him  from  nivinj?  as  much  of  his 
time  as  his  friends  wished  that  he 
would,  and  thought  that  he  should, 
to  pleasure  and  recreation.  He  and 
his  family  attended  the  First  Con- 
gregational church.  He  was  a  Master 
Mason  of  Moses  Paul  Lodge,  No. 
W,  a  member  of  Olive  Branch  Lodge, 
Knights  of  i  yihias,  and  of  the  Bel- 
lamy Club  of  Dover;  of  the  I)err>  field 
Club  of  Manchester,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Society,  etc.  Colonel 
Gobs  knew  and  loved  a  good  horse 
and  in  recent  years  he  had  been  one 
of  the  myriad  converts  to  the  pleasures 
of  motoring. 

Mr.  Goss  married,  on  June  26, 
180.").  Winifreil  Lane,  daughter  of 
Charles  H.  and  ix)rena  A.  (Perkins) 
Lane,  of  Pittsfield,  and  their  home 
life,  witli  their  son,  Charles  Lane 
Goss,  born  l-Vbruary  24,  1903,  wa'i 
iji  the  happiest.  Mrs.  Goes,  who  has 
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been  state  regent  of  the  Daughters 

of  the  American  Revolution,  and  i« 
widely  known  in  that  connection  aiul 
through  her  other  society,  club  and 
church  work,  unites  executive  ability 
of  a  high  order  with  an  engaging 
charm  of  manner  that  marks  both  her 
public  and  her  private  Hfe. 

To  Mrs.  Goss  and  her  son,  and  to 
Mr.  Goss's  surviving  brother,  Mr. 
William  A.  Goss,  cashier  of  the  Mer- 
chants* Xational  Rank,  fh^TP  r;utH\ 
following  the  newij  of  (  olonel  Gosw  s 
death,  a  wave  of  sympathy  so  wide, 
80  deep  and  so  siac-cte  a>;  to  testify 
most  convincingly  to  the  love  and 
esteem  in  which  the  family  were  held 
by  their  eommunity. 

All  i  an  unusual,  but  well  deserved 
honor  was  paid  the  memory  of 
Colonel  Gobs  when  Mayor  George  D. 
Barrett  of  the  city  of  Dover  requested 
that  places  of  business  within  the 
municipality  be  closed  during  the 
hours  of  the  funeral. 

The  funeral,  which  was  held  from 
the  home,  was  attended  by  many  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  state  as  well 
as  of  the  city.  Rev.  Walter  \.  Mor- 
gan, pastor  of  First  Parish  Church, 
officiated,  with  the  assistance  of  Rev. 
William  I.  Sweet  of  Pittsfield  and 
Rev.  George  E.  l/ovejoy  of  Lawrenee. 
Mass.,  a  personal  friend  and  former 
pastor  of  the  deceased.  The  Lotus 
quartette  of  Boston  sang,  and  the 
bearers  were  Harry  P.  Henderson, 
Clerk  of  Courts  William  H.  Roberts. 
Alderman  James  Marsliall.  f'olone] 
Thomas  H.  Dearborn,  Hon.  Arthur 
G.  Whittemore,  Herbert  B.  Fischer, 
cjishior,  Pittsfield  National  Bank, 
Hon.  Frank  B.  Clark,  Fred  A.  Brad- 
bur>'  and  Hon.  Dwi^lit  Hall.  The 
iBoral  tributes  were  said  to  have  been 
the  most  nmiinificent  ever  seen  at  "a 
funeral  in  Dover. 

Even  more  significant  of  the  spirit 


of  the  occasion  was  the  remark  of  one 
of  tlie  singers,  that  the  serviees  were 
the  most  sad  and  impressive  of  any 
in  which  the  quartette  ever  had 
taken  part,  so  pervadetl  were  they  by 
the  harmony  of  true  sympathy.  Es- 
pecially fitting,  it  was  fett,  was  the 
striking  simile  of  "The  Builder." 
employed  hy  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan  in  his 
address  to  f^liuw  how  Colonel  Goss 
had  built  up  his  own  character  and  the 
busine^^s  and  other  interests  iff  the 
community. 

To  the  writer,  who  had  known  Col- 
onel Goss  from  boyhood,  the  charac- 
eristics  of  his  life  and  hi?  enreer  seemed 
to  be  his  encrgj',  his  self  reliance  and 
his  sterling  worth.  As  it  has  been 
well  expressc<l,  he  "rang  true"  on 
every  occasion  and  in  every  situation. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  the  Dover 
Trihitm  said  of  him  tliat  he  was  "a 
citizen  of  immeasurable  value,  one  of 
the  type  that  makes  for  the  building 
of  communities,  the  uplifting  of  his 
fellow  men.  Only  those  who  had 
business  dealings  with  him  or  culti- 
vated his  enjoyable  acquaintance  can 
fully  testify  to  his  worth;  and  if  any 
one  trait  in  his  splendid  character 
can  be  especially  referred  to  it  was 
his  loyalty  and  unselfish  devotion  to 
friends,  family  and  business  associates. 
Tu  ail  lie  utis  deeply  attached,  and 
his  single  purpose  during  his  life  in 
Dover  seemed  to  be  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  others.  There  was  no  duty 
that  he  ever  shirked,  and  his  sound 
busine-'s  judi;inent.  friendship  and  ad- 
vice were  nmeh  sought." 

"  Dover  has  been  richer  and  brighter 
as  a  consequence  of  his  life  work," 
said  Foster's  Daihj  Dunocmt.  "In- 
herently honest,  at  all  times  upright, 
courageouslx-  frank,  cultivated  and 
broad-minded,  hc  \v^^  coinninndod 
the  respect,  honor  and  esteem  of  our 
people." 
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£.  G.  E. 

By  Skirart  Everett  Rowe 

'Tis  evening  and,  amid  the  silent  glooui 

That  always  follows  in  the  wake  of  night, 
Alone  I  sit  within  my  dear  old  room. 

Where,  smiling  through  the  tears,  i  planned  life's  fight; 
I  sec  u  piiture  through  the  shadows  loom 

I  pon  the  wall  where  flickers  faint  the  light, 
A  living-likeness  of  a  man  thnn  whom 

No  soul  on  earth  stands  nobler  for  the  right! 

Grand  friend,  good-bye.  you  came  and  stood  by  me, 
(Whon  I  was  lost  upon  life'?  wnding  wny ) 

To  show  me  foot-steps  where  the  great  have  trod; 
All  that  I  am  and  all  that  I  shall  be, 

In  laughing  life  or  in  pathetic  clay. 
I  owe  to  you,  to  parenta  and  to  God ! 


THE  HALL  OF  MEMORY 

By  U  J.  H.  Frost 

There's  an  ancient  hall  that  is  long  and  wide; 

It  stands  on  the  l)ank  of  a  restless  tide, 

Whose  turbulent  waves  as  they  beat  the  shore 

Seem  repeating  the  words,  "Nevermore,"  "Nevermore/^ 

And  many  a  picture  hangs  on  the  wall 
Of  this  silent,  ancient,  time-stained  hall; 
Some  are  so  dark  that  they  seem  to  lend 
Depth  to  the  gloom  that  surroundeth  them; 

Otbers  so  bright  that  they  seem  to  east 
A  halo  of  light  over  days  that  are  jiast — 
Days  that  were  darkened  t>>'  clout of  woe, 
In  the  far  away  years  of  the  sad  long  ago. 

The  pictures  that  hang  in  memory's  hall 

Arc  the  frtio?t,  swootcpt,  «addo?t  of  all; 

For  tliey  show  a  vision  of  by-goue  years, 

With  tKeir  rainbow  of  hope,  or  their  cloud-4'ack  of  fears. 

.Sometime?  at  niglit  the  barred  door  open  stvin|^, 
And  a  .^onnd  is  heard  as  of  angel  wings; 
Then  a  noiseless  step  on  the  long  aisle  falls. 
While  a  light  illumines  the  pictured  walls; 
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And  straiiis  of  rare  music,  low  and  sweety 

Seem  mpasurini?  tinip  for  angel  feet; 
Then  fioating  out  on  the  still  starlit  air, 
They  pulsate  and  tremble  and  die  away  there. 

Should  a  mortal  pass  through  the  open  door, 
And  u  itli  loitering  feet  tread  the  dusty  floor, 
He  will  hear  the  voices  of  other  days, 
Calling  him  back  from  this  life's  thorny  maze; 

And  forms  of  the  loved  and  lost  he  will  see. 

Who  sailed  with  him  once  on  life's  stormy  soa. 
But  have  moored  their  barque  on  the  shining  strand 
Of  the  measureless  shore  of  the  bright  morning  laud. 

He  will  look  and  liston  till  fronj  afar 
Comes  the  sound  of  waves  on  the  ocean  bar; 
Then  with  folded  hands  at  the  dawn  of  day 
And  a  prayer  on  his  lips,  he  will  steal  away. 


THE  ETERNAL  LOVEHS 
By  H,  Thompson  Rich 

Saffron,  kinn;  of  the  sunset, 

Purple,  (|uern  of  night: 
Fond,  eternal  lovers 
In  the  failing  light! 

Ever,  ever  a-<lancing 
Down  the  wide  skyway, 

All  the  dark  behind  you, 
In  your  faces  day; 

Tripping  over  the  mountain, 

Skipping  through  the  dale, 

Maying  in  the  twilight 
\Vlu*a  I  lie  .shadows  fail; 

(5la<l-eyed,  lovely  as  laughter, 
Light-limb,  dainty-toe, — 

All  a-Aush  with  loving. 
Round  the  earth  you  go. 

Sajfron,  king  of  the  sunset. 
Purple,  queen  of  night: 
Arm  in  <inn  forpver  .... 
Ah,  for  such  delight! 


VISITS  OF  FAMOUS  MEN  TO  DOVER 


By  Anni€  MerUworth  Baer 


June  6,  1792,  the  State  Ij^ei^Iaturc 
sat  iu  the  new  court  house,  just  built 
in  Dover,  and  Mr.  Scales  says  in  his 
History  of  Strafford  County,  "So 
Dover  was  the  Capital  of  New  Hamp- 
shire." This  was  the  first  and  last 
session  held  in  Dover;  hut  the  court 
house  remained  and  is  known  today 
as  Bradley's  Garage. 

In  this  court  house  many  famous 
lawyers  addresiscd  juries.  Among  the 
number  who  came  to  Dover  we  read 
of  IHtniel  Webster,  Jeremiah  Mason, 
Ichabod  Bartlett  and  Jeremiah  Sniith. 
It  is  written  that  Daniel  Webst«r, 
while  living  in  Portsmouth,  would 
ride  horseback  through  Xt  wington, 
across  the  Piscataqua  bridge*',  on  to 
Leighton's  hill,  where  he  would  cull 
on  William  King  Atkinson,  and  to- 
gcthrr  they  would  ride  in  a  most 
friendly  manner  to  the  Dover  court 
house,  where  all  day  they  would  wage 
fierce  legal  battles. 

Hero  nt  times  t!ie  I'Tiitpd  States' 
District  Court  convened,  .)udgt>  Julia 
Sullivan  presiding.  I  am  told  that  no 
"  Flowe  r  pot  "  judge  accompanied  the 
Vnite<l  States  J  udge. 

My  subject  says:  "Famous  Men," 
and  does  not  advise  nie  whether  they 
were  famous  for  their  virtues  or  their 
vices.  IVrrhunte,  with  the  (juchtioa 
open,  it  will  be  safe  to  mention  a  visit 
and  stealthy  departure  of  tlie  famous 
(?)  Henry  Tufts,  from  the  jail  on 
"Jail  Hill."  August  26,  17M,  Theo- 
philus  Dame.  shorifT,  e.ive  notice  that 
"the  noted  Henry  Tufts  broke  out  of 
jail  on  the  nighf  of  the  25th."  He 
was  confined  for  his  old  offence,  that 
is,  theft,  and  is  tiescribed  as  "about 
six  feet  high,  and  forty  years  of  age, 
wears  his  own  hair,  short  and  dark 
coloured,  had  a  long  blue  coat."  Fi\  e 
dollars  reward  is  offered  for  his  arrest. 

Tufts  was  born  in  Newmarket,  in 
1748.  His  grandfather  was  a  <  l»  rtr\  - 
man  and  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 


lege in  1701.  His  father  was  said  to 
be  a  college  gra<luate.  Mrs.  Scales, 
in  her  most  excellent  paper  on  thU 
famous  (?)  man,  read  l)efore  the 
Nortbam  Colonists  in  1911,  said  that 
he  seemed  to  have  been  the  only  mem- 
ber  of  the  family  wlio  led  a  disrepu- 
table life;  but  this  Henry  was  the  most 
noted  vagabond  of  his  day,  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  Dover  or  other 
jails  for  the  petty  ofTence*?  of  whieh  he 
was  guilty.  A  history  of  liis  life  and 
misdeeds,  making  a  book  of  360 
pages,  wn>  published  in  or  aV>out 
1807,  from  a  Dover  printing  oliice, 
written  by  Major  Thomas  Tash  of 
New  Durham,  from  Tufts'  dictation. 
He  was  in  and  out  of  the  army  during 
the  Hevolutionary  war  as  suited  his 
mood.  He  died  in  Leniington,  Maine, 
in  1831.  in  the  Slid  year  of  a  niis.spent 
life.  Mrs.  Scales  told  us  tliat  it  was 
supposed  that  the  descendants  of  this 
man  had  gatheretl  all  the  copies  of 
this  biography  possible,  and  destroyed 
theiu;  but  a  very  short  time  ago. 
Miss  Ctariand,  our  watchful  librarian, 
knew  that  a  copy  of  Tuits'  "Life"  was 
to  Ije  sold  at  auction  in  Boston  on  a 
given  date.  She  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore the  library  official?,  and  received 
permission  to  bid  $10  for  the  Ixjok. 
Woo  is  me!  The  volume  was  worth 
Slo  of  someone's  money,  and  Dover 
failed  to  possess  the  book. 

July  17,  1817,  President  Monroe, 
who  took  his  seat  March  4  of  the  same 
year,  hinde  a  visit  to  New  T'liyland, 
going  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth  and 
Portland,  and  returning  by  way  of 
Dover,  which  he  reached  this  day. 
Hr  wa'^  reeeived  at  the  line  of  the 
stale  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  town  authorities,  conducted  by 
the  marshals  and  select  esrorts,  when 
the  following  address  was  made  to  him 
by  the  Hon.  D.  M.  Durell: 

"Mr.  President:  In  the  progress  of 
your  national  visit,  you  confer  an 
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additional  honor  upon  New  Hamp- 
shire, by  this  day  reentering  the  first 
state  upon  tho  rocordf  of  our  union. 
Your  fellow  citizens  of  the  vicinity 
eagerly  seized  the  occasion  for  again 
paying  their  n^spert?  to  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  great  and  haj)py  na- 
tion. We  cheerfully  present  you,  sir, 
the  tribute  of  our  most  affectionate 
regards,  and  praj'  you  to  affopt  it, 
as  the  pledge  of  our  veneraiioa  mid 
esteem,  both  for  yourself  and  for  the 
povprnment  over  Which  you  are  called 
topreside." 

The  President  was  then  escorted  by 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Dover,  a 

imrt  of  Captain  Lyman's  troop?;  from 
lloche."?ier  and  Milton,  under  the 
command  of  ( Ol.  Kdward  Sise,  and  a 
great  cavalcade  of  citizens  to  this 
town.  On  his  arrival,  he  received  a 
national  salute  from  the  artillery. 
After  pa5?inp  a  few  moments  at 
Wyatt's  Inn,  the  President,  attended 
by  his  suite,  proceeded  to  an  eminence 
arranged  for  the  purpose,  near  Colonel 
Cogswell *,<  decorated  with  evergreen 
and  roses,  where  he  was  addressed  by 
the  Hon.  Wm.  Kii^  Atkinson.  In 
this  speech  Mr,  Atkinson  welcomed 
the  President  to  the  ancient  town  of 
Dover;  told  him  that  the  inhabitants 
duly  appreciated  his  eminent  services 
in  the  various  high  and  honorable 
departments  assigned  Imu  by  the 
public  voice.  He  said:  "  We  have  no 
fortifications,  no  attractions,  for  your 
view.  Our  pursuits  are  principally 
agricultural.  We  turn  in  part  to 
domestic  manufactures.  We  now  give 
yo!i.  sir.  'tis  all  we  can,  a  most  cordial 
welcome  to  this  part  of  New  Hnmp- 
shire.  We  humbly  implore  the  great 
Parent  of  the  universe,  with  whom  is 
the  destiny  oi  nations,  to  take  you  into 
His  holy  keeping."  He  wished  him  a 
successful  administralirTi  '"  ^  himself 
and  his  country"  prayed  tliat  his 
health  be  preserved  and  strengthened 
by  his  present  tour,  and  that  he  have  a 
safe  return  to  his  friends  and  family. 

To  this  address  the  President  made 
an  ele^nt,  appropriate  and  particu- 
lar answer.   He,  with  great  modesty, 


observed  that  he  considered  this 
attention  not  paid  to  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual, but  tn  his  (»frici>;  tliat  he  felt 
himselif  honored  by  the  attention  paid 
him  in  this  section  of  the  Union,  and 
united  with  us  in  fervent  prayer  that 
our  government  might  be  administered 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  nation. 

After  this  ceremony,  the  President 
and  suite  were  escorted  back  to 
Wyatt  s  Inn  by  the  cojumittee,  with 
whom  he  dined,  and  soon  after  he 
gratified  many  people  by  niakinp  his 
appearance  on  the  streets.  Ue  passed 
the  evening  and  night  with  the  Hon. 
William  Hale,  who  invited  many  citi- 
zens and  their  wives  to  spend  the 
evening  and  be  introduced  to  the 
President.  Everyone  was  highly  grat- 
ified by  his  dignified  affabiUty.  The 
President  and  suite  left  Dover  on  the 
18th  for  Concord. 

Wyatt's  Inn,  in  1817,  was  the  old 
Dover  Hotel,  and  Colonel  Cogswell's 
house  stood  opposite,  where  the  New 
Hampshire  House  was  built  later,  now 
tfie  site  of  St.  Mary'.s  Academy. 

During  the  year  1824,  General 
Lafayette  made  his  tfajrd  and  last 
visit  to  this  country  and  was  every- 
where received  with  demonstrations  of 
respect.  A  committee  was  appointed, 
August  30,  to  invite  him  to  Dover. 
This  committee  consisted  of  John 
Waldron,  who  lived  on  the  Page  farm, 
near  Page's  Corner;  Amos  Cogswell, 
a  prominent  law^-pr;  Moses  Wingate, 
a  farmer,  living  on  the  Dover  Point 
road  (these  three  men  had  been  sol- 
diers with  Lafayette  in  the  Revolu- 
tion); AVilliam  Hale,  a  prominent 
citizen  who  lived  in  the  Episcopal 
Parish  House,  then  standing  where  the 
City  Building:  stands  today;  Daniel 
M.  Durell,  who  built  and  lived  in 
the  "Durell  Mansion,"  now  known 
as  (he  "Broadway  Ilolel":  John 
Wheeler,  a  druggist,  and  John  Wil- 
liams, the  first  agent  of  the  "Dover 
{"otion  Factory,"  incorporated  in 
1812.  This  committee  of  men  waited 
upon  tlie  (ieneral  at  Portsuiouth. 
September  1.  In  a  very  earnest  and 
generous  addres^  they  requested  the 
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General,  in  the  name  <)f  tlu  ir  fellow 
townsman,  to  favor  them  with  the 
opportunity  of  tendering  him  the 
homage  of  their  respect  iu  the  village 
of  Dover. 

General  Lafayette  said  in  reply: 
Gentlemen;  The  warm  reception  1 
have  this  day  experienced  in  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire  is  ver>'  gratifying 
to  my  feelings,  anfl  the  grMul  people  of 
the  town  of  Dover  have  done  me 
additional  honor  by  deputing  their 
committee  to  greet  me  on  this  oi-en- 
sion.  When  I  shall  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  again  seeing  this  part  of  the 
Union,  which  I  hope  to  have  in  the 
course  of  the  ensninp  ?^pring,  I  will  do 
myself  the  honor  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  village  of  Dover." 

June  23,  1825.  the  long  expected 
visit  of  the  nation's  guest  (General 
Lafayette)  was  made  to  Dover.  He 
came  from  Concord,  where  he  Imd  been 
received  by  the  Legislature,  and  was 
met  near  the  Durham  line  by  the 
Dover  commiftee  of  arrangements, 
and  a  large  number  of  citizens  in  cnr- 
riage  and  on  horseback.  The  General 
was  introduced  to  the  chief  marshal, 
Hon.  D.  Dureil,  by  Major  Walker, 
.  marshal  of  the  Durham  escort.  The 
procession  was  thra  formed  and  the 
General  escorted  into  town.  When 
on  the  hill  near  Captain  Dunn's,  a 
salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  fired  by  the 
Dover  Artillery,  stationed  on  Kne 
Hill.  The  StralToni  (luards,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Moses  Paul,  and 
the  Rockingham  Guards  of  Ports- 
mouth, coinninnded  by  Captain  La- 
favour,  did  escort  duty.  .Amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  great  crowd  of  people 
who  lined  the  streets,  the  procession 
proceeded  down  Pleasant  Street  fnow 
Central  Avenuej.  When  the  house 
of  the  late  Hon.  John  P.  Hale  was 
reaelied,  five  little  girls  drcssiMl  in 
white,  with  blue  sashes,  stood  oii  the 
stone  steps  and  sang  the  song,  "Wel- 
come, Lafayette."  These  children 
reprefPTited  tlie  first  families  of  that 
time;  they  were  Clarif<.sa  Pierce,  Lytlia 
Pierce,  Niartha  Williams,  Harriet 
Riley  and  Elizabeth  Wheeler.  The 


procession  waited,  and  when  thej'  had 
finished,  the  General  rose  in  his  car- 
riage and  saluted  the  girls. 

At  Tuttle's  Square  the  procession 
passed  beneath  a  grand  arch,  covered 
with  evCTgreen,  and  trimmed  with  the 
French  flag  and  the  iStars  and  Stri{)es; 
at  the  new  bridge  (on  Central  Ave- 
nue), was  another  arch,  and  80  on  to 
Franklin  Square,  where  the  procession 
turned  down  Main  Street  and,  by 
way  of  the  Landing,  came  to  the 
Dover  Hotel.  Here  the  General  was 
introduced  to  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  Hon.  William  Hale, 
chairman,  who  addressed  the  neneral 
in  a  very  cordial  speech,  to  which  the 
(knerul  made  a  very  appropriate 
reply,  which  was  received  with  loud 
elieers  from  the  people. 

After  a  suitable  time  for  rest,  the 
General,  accompanied  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  Governor's  aid,  the  Leg- 
islative committee,  Colonel  Dunlap 
and  Colonel  Emery,  the  aids  of  Gov- 
ernor Parris  of  Maine,  and  a  large 
number  of  citizens,  repaired  to  the  ' 
town  hall  (^thc  second  floor  of  the  old 
court  house),  which  was  decorated 
with  appropriate  ornaments  and  em- 
blems, where  they  partook  of  an 
excellent  and  sumptuous  dinner,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Wyatt  fw  the  occasion. 
After  the  cloth  was  removed,  thirteen 
toasts  were  aimounced  by  D.  M. 
Christie,  llsfj.  The  fifth  toast  w-as: 
"General  Lafayette — May  his  elory 
and  happiness  be  equal  to  his  exertions 
and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  liberty." 
General  Laf.iyette,  after  ha\nng  ex- 
pre.s.sed  his  thanks  for  the  welcome  of 
the  people  of  Dover,  for  the  toast  just 
given,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
hnd  been  received,  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing sentiment: 

"The  town  of  Dover — May  this 
cradle  of  Xew  TT.imp.shire  for  ever  and 
ever,  and  more  and  more  enjoy  every 
sort  of  agricultural  and  nianufactur- 
inc  prosperity,  the  happy  results  of 
AiDeriesm  independence  and  Repul>- 
lican  freedom." 

The  toast  given  by  George  Wash- 
ington  Lafayette,  the  son  of  the  Gen- 
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eral,  was:  "  Equality  of  rights,  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  toniplp  of  lihorty." 
by  Mr.  Lavu«seur  (the  Cieiieral's 
secretary) :  "  Industry,  source  of  pros- 
perity, the  secret  guarantot'  of  lil>- 
erty."  By  S.  Mitchell,  Esq.:  "The 
major-generals  of  our  Revolutionary 
army — The  chief  columns  that  sus- 
tained lilxTty's  temple  throughout 
the  W  ar  of  Independence — rest  to  the 
/aZfetj—health  to  Lafayette,  the  last 
chief  cnhimn  alan/Iing." 

After  diimer  the  General  and  suite, 
by  previous  invitation,  went  to  the 
mansion  of  the  Hon.  William  Hale, 
whore  were  pntlicred  much  (if  the 
fu^hiuu  ami  l)eauty  of  this  and  neigh- 
boring towns,  for  t  he  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  <listinguished  guest.  Mrs. 
Hale  and  her  daughters  served  a 
supper  in  a  most  elegant  and  tasteful 
style.  The  General  spent  the  niKht 
in  Mr.  Hale's  house,  and  now  we  have 
the  "Lafayette  House." 

The  General  left  the  Hale  house 
PViday  morninp:  at  8  o'clock  for 
Maine  with  a  large  escort.  On  arriv- 
it^  opposite  the  cotton  factories,  the 
curriages  liallcd.  tlie  great  gate  of  the 
factory  yard  was  thrown  open,  show- 
ing a  double  line  of  girls  employed  in 
the  factorj'  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred, all  dressed  in  white  with  blue 
sashes.  The  (leiierui  wa.s  cheered 
repeatedly.  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Bridge  coiKlucted  him  into  the  fac- 
tory, the  porch  of  which  was  l>eauti- 
fuUy  decorated  with  evergreen  and 
ro.ses.  The  factory  was  still  for  a 
moment,  but  as  if  by  magic  it  was 
instantly  in  full  operation,  attended 
by  the  girls  who  had  received  the 
company.  On  leaving  the  factory, 
the  General  was  conducted  to  his 
carriai^e,  and  escorted  to  the  line  of 
the  state  of  Maine,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Colonels  Dunlap  and 
Emery,  aids  of  the  ^vernor  of 
Maine. 

September  in.  1834.  Hon.  John 
Quincy  Adanis,  ex-Fresident,  passed 
through  Dover  on  his  return  from  the 

White  Mountains,  reninrkine;  To  a 
gentleman  with  vrhom  be  was  in  con- 


versation, "that  in  all  his  travels  he 

had  never  l>ehcld  natural  secenery  so 
iinpo.Hing  and  beautiful  as  that  to  be 
met  in  New  Hampshire." 

On  Friday,  July  2,  1847,  President 
James  K.  Pollt  arrived  in  Dover  on  a 
st>eciai  train  at  9.30  a.  m.,  accom- 
panied by  James  Buchanan,  Secretarj' 
of  State';  Hon.  Nathan  ClifTord  of 
Maine,  Attorney-General;  Edmund 
Burke  of  New  Hampshire,  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents;  Comniodore  Stew- 
art of  the  U,  S.  Navv',  and  Captain 
Steen  of  the  U.  S.  Draf^oons.  The 
train  stopped  on  the  Third  Street 
crossing,  where  the  citizens  and  school 
children  went  to  meet  the  President 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  exile, 
came  to  New  England  in  1851-52,  and 
in  that  time  he  came  to  Dover,  and 
spoke  in  the  ^rove  back  of  tlie  old 
High  School  building.  He  was  trying 
to  float  Hungarian  bonds,  l>elieving  if 
he  had  financial  aid,  Hungary  could 
be  freed.  He  wore  a  soft  felt  hat 
while  in  this  country,  and  amuufac- 
tories  pwpetuated  his  name  by  mak- 
ing felt  hats  after  the  shape  of  his, 
and  giving  them  his  name.  At  once 
stores  selling  mra's  goods  were  filled 
with  Kossuth  hats.  It  must  have 
been  a  becominR  style,  for  ten  years 
after  his  visit  Kossuth  hats  were  in 
the  market. 

March  2,  bSfiO,  Abrahatn  Lincoln 
delivered  a  speech  in  the  old  city  hall. 
He  came  to  Exeter  to  visit  his  son, 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  who  was  fitting  for 
Harvard  College  at  Phillips  Academy. 
The  year  before  Mr.  Lincoln  had  hud 
his  great  series  of  ilel)ates  with  Judge 
Steph»  n  A.  Douglas,  by  which  he  be- 
came well  known  throughout  the 
country ;  and  when  prominent  Repul)- 
licans  knew  that  Nlr.  Lincoln  was  to 
be  in  Exeter,  the  Republican  Central 
Committee  sent  a  delegation  consist- 
ing of  Walcott  Hamlin,  E.sq.,  Hon. 
William  S.  Steven*  and  George  Math- 
ewson,  Superintendent  of  the  Print 
Works,  to  wait  on  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
re(iiies(  him  to  speak  in  Dover.  Mr. 
llauUin  was  spokesman  when  they 
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interviewed  Mr.  Lincoln.   In  reply 

Mr.  Lincoln  said:  *'Vin  a  poor  man, 
and  ought  to  be  attending  to  iny  court 
business  in  Illinois  where  courts  are 
in  session.  I  cannot  afford  to  come 
to  Dover  for  nothing,  as  my  only 
means  for  supporting  ray  family  comes 
from  my  law  practice." 

Mr.  Hamlin  told  Mr.  Lincoln  that 
he  would  see  to  it  that  he  suffered  no 
loss  by  delivering  an  address  in  Dover. 
Whereupon,  Mr.  Lincoln  consented  to 
come  to  Dover  the  next  flay  and  speak 
in  the  evening.  As  soon  as  the  com- 
mittee reached  home,  they  started  a 
subscription  paper  and  (xi.'^ily  raisfd 
$150,  Mr,  Joseph  Morrill  l>eing  the 
first  man  to  subscribe.  It  is  recorded 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  only  S26  and 
expea<?es,  but  the  committee  gave 
him  $100,  and  were  well  satisfied. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Saw>er- introduced 
Mr.  T,inf<)ln,  .<aying:  Ladies  an<l 
Gentlemen,  1  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln 
of  Illinois,  who  will  now  mldress  you." 
The  hall  was  cleared  of  settees,  and 
only  voters  were  admittetl  to  the  main 
floor.    Women  .sat  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Lincoln  began  his  speech  of 
two  hours  with  these  words: 

"Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle^ 
men:  Whether  you  will  or  no,  negro 
slavery  i«'  tho  groat  politiral  question 
of  the  day,  "  and  from  that  on  one 
could  hear  a  pin  drop  in  the  hall. 
Many  agjoed  that  it  was  the  greatest 
address  they  had  ever  heard.  He 
aud  during  his  talk:  "I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  t  w  rnty-five 
years  ago  (he  was  then  hfty-one)  1 
was  a  laborer,  mauling  rails,  at  work 
on  a  flat  boat,  just  what  might  happen 
to  any  poor  man's  son.  I  want  ovcry 
man  to  have  a  chance,  and  1  t^elieve 
a  black  man  is  entitled  to  a  chance 

to  l)Cttor  fiis  Condition:  that  ho  may 
be  a  hired  laborer  this  year,  and  the 
next  year  work  for  himself,  and 
finally  hire  men  to  work  for  him." 
There  were  many  Domocrats  in  the 
hall,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  expecting  this 
might  be  the  case,  when  he  made  a 
specially  strong  point  against  the 


Democratic  party's  stand  on  the 
slavery  question,  would  say:  "Why 
don't  you  Democrats  'jaw  back,*  as 
wc  say  out  West,  if  what  I  have  said 
is  not  true?  "  He  repeated  the  ques- 
tion .several  times,  but  no  one  "jawed 
back." 

It  is  almost  fifty^five  years  since 

that  great  speech  was  given  in  Dover. 
It  is  estimated  that  1,500  people 
listened  to  him,  all  forgetful  of  the 
passing  of  time.  He  has  gone  to  his 
reward,  and  many  of  his  lif toners 
have  foUoweii  him  into  the  Great 
Beyond;  but  we  are  thankful  to  be 
able  to  naino  several  who  are  still 
with  us,  and  who  iielp  to  keep  green 
the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by 
their  personal  recollections.  We  have 
f'ol.  Dfinio!  Hall,  John  H.  Stevens, 
William  H.  \  ickery,  Kilnmnd  Lane, 
Albert  M.  C'anney,  J.  Frank  Seavey, 
Jeremiah  Y.  Winirato.  .lolm  S.  Dame, 
D.  W.  Hallam,  Thomas  Tolmay, 
Charles  A.  Fairbanks  (then  a  small 
boy),  Samuel  Rackley,  Everett  O. 
Foss.  who  was  a  reporter,  Charlos  ('. 
Bunce,  and  James  E.  Wcntw  ortli, 
who  walked  from  Salmon  Falls,  stood 
up  two  hour?  listonintf  to  tho  great i'><t 
speech  he  ever  heard,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  stood  two  hours 
longer. 

Col.  Daniel  Hall  very  kii'dlr-  irnve 
us  his  impression  of  .\braliuni  i  iicoln 
when  in  Dover.  He  had  read  r  :  : ;  s 
of  the  debate  between  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Lincoln  in  18o8, 
and  the  great  speech  delivered  at 
Cooper  Institute  in  February.  IS'O, 
when  he  presented  point  after  point 
so  clearly  on  the  great  riuestions  of 
the  day,  slavery  in  particular,  that 
he  Mjade  an  army  of  friends  at  once. 
W  hen  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  Dover, 
March  2,  1860,  he  gave  the  people 
the  Coo|>er  Institute  speecli  with  a 
few  changes.  After  a  slight  pause, 
Colonel  Hall  said :  "It  was  the  greatest 
speech  I  ever  heard,  .so  strong  in  its 
arguments,  so  clear,  and  of  intense 
interest,"  Colonel  Hall  spoke  of  tlie 
wonderful  character  of  the  man; 
never  one  word  against  his  moral 
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character;  hia  life  waa  without  blem* 
ish.  Hti  said:  "It  was  in  tlie  niituls 
of  thiuiiing  people  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  be  the  next  President,  but 
Seward  had  a  large  following.  When 
the  convention  met,  Lincoln  gained 
on  Seward  each  ballot,"  and  he  said: 
"I  believe  it  was  the  seventh  ballot 
that  elected  Lincoln.  A  nicsscnper 
went  to  him  and  said:  'The  seventh 
ballot  is  for,' — h««  he  paused — ^Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  not  Mr.  Seward.' 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  silent  for  a  .second, 
then  started  up  saying:  'There  is  a 
little  woman  up  the  street  that  will 
be  intorostcd  in  that,'  and  went  out." 

Colonel  Hail  spoke  of  his  height, 
and  smiled  as  he  said:  "When  Mr. 
Lincoln  rnme  to  Dover,  wo — meaning 
many  Kepubiicans — met  biui  at  the 
depot.  Hichard  N.  Ross  was  with 
us,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  smiled  when  he 
met  hini.  saying.  '  You  have  some  tall 
men  in  Dover,"  and  they  measured 
bact;  I'  imck.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  two 
or  tliree  inches  the  taller.  Someone 
said:  *  Wait  a  minute,  we  have  a  taller 
man  here,*  and  Deputy  Sheriff  Ed- 
ward Barnard  of  Farrnington.  who 
had  come  down  to  hear  Mr.  Lincoln, 
was  hunted  up  and  presented  to  him. 
They  proceeded  to  measure,  and  Bar- 
nard was  the  taller  by  two  inches  and 
a  half,  he  being  six  feet  seven  inches, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln,  according  to  his  own 
arrount,  was  six  feet  four  and  one- 
half  inches,  strong.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
delighted,  and  bowed  to  a  taller  man 
than  he  was."  Colonel  Hall  said: 
"I  think  Mr.  Lincoln  the  greatest 
'mere  man  that  ever  lived,"  and  he 
spoke  feelingly  of  his  admiration  for 

hitii. 

Mr.  John  B.  Stevens  says:  "Mr. 
Lincoln  was  taken  Hr.^t  to  an  ante- 
room  of  the  assembly  hall.  Later  he 
was  brought  down  to  the  city  clerk's 
office.  There  he  waited  while  the  hall 
filled.  I  was  substituting  for  Clerk 
Wiswall.  Mr.  Tdncoln  \\as  ni\en  a 
chair  on  the  outside  of  a  long  table. 
I  kept  my  seat  on  the  inside.  The 
room  was  crowded.  I  recall  (ieorge 
Mathewson,  John  £.  Bickford,  James 


Bennett.  William  S.  Stevens,  George 
T'olliath.  Benjamin  Gerrish,  Jr.,  Rich- 
ard N.  Koss,  George  W'adleigh^  George 
W.  Benn  and  Dr.  Low  as  present. 
All  showed  a  d('sii<  t  i  t  ilk  to  the  dis- 
tinguished visitor.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
very  affable;  he  asked  me  some  ques- 
tions about  the  schools  of  Dover,  and 
spoke  highly  of  Piiillips  ]>xeter  Acad- 
emy, where  he  had  placed  liis  son. 
He* was  a  lean,  big  man,  ]ooee>limbed, 
wrinkled,  smooth-shnved;  Aoire  in 
conversation  low,  trailing  of!  at  the 
end  of  .<ientence.  When  I  got  above, 
the  hall  was  jammed,  ana  I  stood 
uniler  the  gallery.  There  was  a  tre- 
mendous btjdy  of  chlerly  men  seated, 
a  few  boys.  I  cannot  properly  describe 
the  speech,  -  it  was  dilTcrent.  some- 
thing new,  and  the  stories  and  allu- 
sions convulsed  young  and  old.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  discriminate  between 
what  he  said  and  what  I  have  read 
since.  1  wua  little  more  than  a  boy, 
and  I  own  that  I  was  more  impressed 
by  Mr.  Lincoln's  personal  appearance 
than  by  bis  argument.  He  seemed  so 
honest,  bo  simple,  touching  and  con- 
clusive. I  don't  recall  that  he  moved 
much  on  the  stage,  but  distinctly 
I  remember  the  long  arms  swinging, 
the  mask-like  face,  the  quick  turn  of 
body  to  right  ancl  left  as  he  drove 
home  a  red  hot  rivet  of  appeal;  the 
mobile  change  in  his  face  from  gravity 
to  mirth  suggested  ratlier  than  exhi- 
bited. But  so  far  as  1  was  concerned, 
coming  events  cast  no  shadow  before. 
At  that  time  it  never  cr<i.vsed  ni>  mind 
that  he  would  be  i'resident.  After- 
wards I  found  that  everybody  else  was 
sure  of  it.  It  is  often  thus,  but  I 
remember  enough  to  know  that  the 
speech  was  full  of  freslmess  and  origi- 
nality, and  in  accordance  with  tne 
growing  spirit  of  the  North,  so  there 
was  a  perfect  unrierstanding  between 
the  speaker  and  the  mature  part  of 
his  audience,  and  Dover  was  deeply 
inovetl." 

Mr.  William  H.  Vickery  was  one 
of  the  great  crowd  who  heard  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  that  memorable  night. 
He  says:  "I  pushed  and  crowded  my 
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way  into  the  hall;  it  was  jammed  full, 
aud  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  ap- 
plause greeted  bis  speech,  as  he  made 
strong  points  about  the  'Innserous 
spread  of  slavery;  his  strongest  argu- 
ments yirere  direeted  against  any  ftii^ 
ther  extension  (>f  shu  (.ry. Mr.  Wvk- 
ery  says  that  the  next  morning 
Thomas  Law  was  the  barber  who 
shaved  Mr.  Lincoln;  his  shop  was  over 
Mr.  Hatch's  store,  corner  of  Orchard 
Street  and  Central  Avenue.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Lincohi  did  not  wear  any 
whiskers,  and  Mr.  Law  had  ([uito  n 
task  to  scrape  over  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  the  grand  face.  From  that 
day  to  the  end  of  life,  Mr.  Law  was 
an  ardent  ndmirrr  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Among  the  women  who  sat  in  the 
gallery  and  beard  that  celebrated 
spcoch,  wc  havp  Mrs.  .1.  Alonzo  Wig- 
giu;  and  when  she  came  out  of  the  hall 
sue  met  Mr.  LIneoln  on  the  stairway, 
and  was  introduced  and  shook  hands 
with  him.  Miss  Susan  Woodman 
remembers  Mr.  l  incoln's  visit  well; 
she  went  witli  \\vr  father  and  .sister 
to  hear  him.  During  Mr.  Lincoln'.^ 
stay  in  the  city,  be  was  the  guest  of 
Mr.  George  Matbewson,  who  lived 
in  the  agent's  house  on  the  corner  of 
Nelson  and  Locust  Streets.  Much' 
more  could  be  written,  but  we  have 
other  visitors  to  Dover  to  remember. 

March  1 1 ,  1848,  Gen.  Sam  Houston 
came  to  Dover  by  the  invitation  of 
the  Democrats,  to  talk  on  the  benefits 
which  would  be  derived  l)y  the  coim- 
try  from  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
made  an-  effort  to  show  that  the  true 
boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico 
was  the  Hio  Grande.  He  talked  for 
two  hours  on  this  subject  aud  the 
beauties  of  war  and  slavery.  The 
Whigs,  knnwinp:  that  Houston  was  to 
come,  and  hearing  that  Horace  Gree- 
ley was  in  Boston,  sent  a  telegram 
asking  him  to  come  to  Dover,  and 
make  a  f'peech  to  follow  Houston's. 

Mr.  Greeley  listened  to  Mr.  lious- 
ton's  talk,  took  a  few  notes,  and  in  one 
hour  cleared  the  air  of  war  and  slaven'. 

June  2'6,  1857,  ex-President  Frank- 
lin Pierce  came  to  the  newly  oonsti- 


tuied  rity  of  l^over,  accompanied  hy 
James  AL  Msison  of  Virginia  aud 
others.  They  arrived  on  the  10 
o'clock  train  from  Boston  on  their 
way  to  the  White  Mountains.  A 
great  crowd  assembled  in  ftront  of  the 
.\merican  House.  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Smith  introduced  the  distinguishod 
guest.  The  ex-Presideut's  speech  was 
a  happy  one.  A  large  delegation  of 
high  school  girls  was  present,  and  each 
stepped  forward  and  shook  hands 
with  the  speaker.  Then  the  southern 
gentleman,  Mr.  Mason,  was  intro- 
duced. He  was  famous  as  the  author 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850,  and 
was  to  figure  fotir  years  later  with 
John  .^lidell,  as  a  guest  of  Captain 
W  likes  ou  the  United  States  steamer 
San  Jaeinio. 

Gen.  R.  F.  Butler  addressed  the 
citizens  of  Dover,  March  10,  l86o, 
by  invitation.  Tlie  city  hall  was 
crowded,  and  hundreds  were  unable  to 
obtain  admission.  Daniel  M.  Chris- 
tic,  Esq.,  presided,  aud  introduced 
General  Butler  in  a  few  fitting  re- 
marks, who  then  proceeded  to  address 
the  audience,  speaking  for  an  hour 
with  great  eloquence  and  effect.  He 
closed  his  brilliant  and  patriotic  ad- 
dress by  saying:  "See  to  it  that  New 
IIiimp.shire,  as  she  always  has  been, 
is,  and  is  ever  to  be  found  in  fa\  or  of 
the  Union,  the  Government  of  the 
Right,  and  Liberty  and  Law. " 

Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  was  in  Dover  in 
the  fall  of  1S(),'>.  as  he  was  on  liis  way 
to  Portland.  It  was  not  generally 
known  that  he  was  to  pass  through 
on  a  regular  train  which  only  made 
the  customary  ptop,  and  only  a  veiy 
few  people  saw  the  General. 

During  the  administration  of  Mayor 
Eli  V.  Brewster,  in  ISCS  no,  Gen.  Pliil 
Sheridan  came  to  Dover  for  a  brief 
visit.  He  spoke  from  the  steps  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Hou.se,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Samuel  ^L  Wheeler.  Esq. 

In  1889,  President  Benjamin  Har- 
rison pa8.se<l  through  Dover.  He  ap- 
Iioared  on  the  platform  of  the  roar  car: 
the  train  did  not  stop,  simply  slowed 
up  as  it  went  through. 
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September  26,  1896,  Mef^srs.  F.  F. 
Female!  and  F.  C.  Chase  went  to 
Lawrence  and  induced  William  J. 
Bn'an,  thou  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, to  stop  at  Dover  on  his  way 
through  to  Bath,  Maine.  They  were 
Buccessful,  and  lie  < topped  6S  ten 
minutes  from  the  train,  arriving  in 
Dover  ten  minutes  past  three. 
Crowd  assembled  before  three  o'clodt 
and  filled  Depot  Square.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  train,  Mr.  Br}-au  iuuuedi- 
ately  appeared  at  the  rear  door  of  hia 
car,  escorted  by  Mr.  Fernald,  and 
Chairman  Amey  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Democratic  ( Oimnittee.  The 
"orator  of  the  Platte  u  •  nt  to  a  bag- 
gage w.vjjm  opposite  the  Dover  Fur- 
niture (-  U  S  store.  He  was  assisted 
into  the  cart,  and  began  his  talk.  He 
was  twice  interrupted  in  his  speech, 
first,  when  Mr.  Arthur  iSewell  of  Bath, 
tlie  vice-presidential  candidate,  ap- 
peared, and  was  lifted  into  the  cart 
beside  the  speaker;  second,  by  a  dog 
fight  under  the  cart.  Mr.  Brjan 
looked  tired  and  careworn,  and  was 
hoarse  from  much  speaking.  When 
ten  minutes  had  passed,  be  climbed 
down  from  the  cart,  entered  his 
private  car  on  the  end  of  the  regular 
train,  and  faded  from  the  sight  of  his 
admirers.  In  this  train  went  the 
company  of  pickpockets,  whom  some- 
one (not  of  Bryan's  political  faith)  said 
he  brought  with  him.  The  fallacy  of 
tills  statement  was  diown,  when  a 
handsome  young  Democrat  was  re- 
lieved of  forty  dollars  by  the  light* 
fingered  gentry. 

August  29,'  1902,  President  Roose- 
Ydt  came  to  Dover,  and  was  prceted 
by  crowds  of  people.  Jb'ranklin 
Square  was  packed  with  folks  who 
came  to  see  the  first  man  of  our  great 
nation;  and  it  was  said  to  be  the  first 
time  within  the  histon.'  of  the  grand 
old  city  that  a  President  of  the  United 
State?  arldressed  it;*  citizens  from  a 
public  platform  on  one  of  the  public 
squares.  The  stand  was  erected  near 
the  old  watering  trough  on  Franklin 
Square,  and  was  handsomely  dec- 
oratetl    with    the    national  colors. 


About  eleven  o'clock  the  Dover  band 
entered  the  »tand  nearby  pro%ided 
for  than,  and  gave  a  fine  program. 

At  eleven  thirty, Mayor  Whittemore 
and  members  of  the  City  Councils 
asembled  at  the  City  Building,  and 
were  conveyed  in  carriages  to  the 
stand  on  Franklin  S(iuare.  The  Straf- 
ford Guards,  Major  F.  E.  Bollins  and 
Capt.  Lewis  E.  Tut  tie  in  command, 
and  the  Sawder  Rilles,  Lieutenants 
Thayer  and  McLaughlin  in  charge, 
under  the  direction  of  Major  Frank 
H.  Keenan  of  the  First  Regiment  New 
Hampshire  National  Guards,  marched 
to  the  depot  where  they  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  Pn  si  dent's  train.  Mai^ 
shal  Fogerty  :md  hi.'?  entire  force  were 
on  hand  early  to  assist  in  preserving 
order.  Comrade  John  A.  Goodwin- 
and  Capt.  George  A.  Swain  had  charge 
of  firing  th6  salute.  Tlie  field  j)iece 
was  placed  near  the  old  High  School 
building  on  the  Cocheco  Manufac- 
turing Company's  land,  and  a  salute 
of  twenty -one  guns  was  tired  when 
the  train  rolled  in.  Mayor  Arthur 
G.  Whittemore,  r\  ^  'm  v.  Charles  H. 
Sawyer  and  Aldernmn  Thomas  H. 
Dearborn  received  the  President. 

Carriages  were  in  waiting;  the  first 
one  was  driven  by  Nehemiah  Randall, 
the  occupants  being  President  Roose- 
velt, Secretary  Cortelyou,  Mayor 
Whittemore  and  ex-Governor  C.  H. 
Sawyer.  On  the  box  with  Mr.  Randall 
was  a  secret  service  detective  who 
accompanied  the  President. 

The  line  of  march  was  down  Third 
Street  to  the  square.  When  the 
President  alighted  those  seated  on  the 
stand  arose  and  stood  uncovered  until 
he  was  seated.  Mayor  Whittemore 
introduced  the  Preddent  in  a  brief 
speech.  Thc'  [jeople  greeted  President 
Roosevelt  with  great  applau.«e.  He 
spoke  for  ten  miuute.s  and  pleuhcd  the 
crowd.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech  the  party  returned  to  the  sta- 
tion where  they  were  received  by  a 
delegation  of  Maine  officials,  who  w^ 
to  e?rort  the  President  across  the  line 
into  Maine,  where  Governor  Hill 
would  meet  the  party  at  his  home  in 
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Augusta.  At  12.27  the  tram  moved 
slowly  out  of  the  station.  President 
Roosevelt  stood  on  the  rear  end  plat- 
form with  his  hat  ofT.  bowing  to  the 
people  as  the  train  went  by.  Cheer 
after  cheer  was  given  until  be  passecl 
out  of  sight. 

Saturday,  October  19,  1912,  our 
honored  and  esteemed  dticen,  Col. 
Daniel  Hall,  presented  his  royal  ^t, 
The  Memorial  to  Soldiprs  nnd  Sailors, 
to  the  city  of  Dover.  A  iarge  crowd 
of  deeply  interested  people  met  on  the 
grounds  al)out  the  nohle  monument. 
Grand  Army  men  gathered  from  all 
the  towns  around;  it  was  really  their 
day,  and  other  folk  came  to  pay  tboir 
respects  to  the  men  who  preserved  us 
as  a  nation.  A  large  iitund  accom- 
modated the  special  guests  of  the 
donor,  and  the  orator  of  the  day, 
Hon.  James  Tanner  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  clouds  were  weeping 
softly,  as  if  in  renieniliranre  of  the 
men  to  whom  this  beautiful  monu- 
ment was  raised. 

Colonel  Hall  first  introduced  his 
namepake,  the  apple  of  his  eye,  the 
comrade  of  his  sunset  days,  and  said : 
"At  high  noon  on  the  12th  day  of 
Februarv,  1000.  just  100  years  to  a 
day  and  hour  after  God  gave  us 
Abraham  Lincoln,  another  man-child 
made  his  advent  into  the  world,  and 
this,  my  only  {rrandson.  was  bom. 
Not  that  1  needed  him  on  that  day,  or 
any  other,  to  recall  to  me  the  name 
and  memory  of  the  ^irandest  man  of 
the  ages,  the  Preserver  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  the  immortal  Author  of  the 
Etnancipation  Proclamation,  and  the 
Orator  of  Gettysburg.  I  need  not 
say  that  my  hopes  are  centered  in  this 
little  boy  who  bears  my  name,  and  it 
plfasr?  me  to  commit  to  his  infantile 
hand  the  unveiling  of  this  monument." 

Little  Tkok  did  his  part  in  this  great 
event,  and  the  noble  proportions  of 
the  grand  tribute  to  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors stood  before  the  people.  Then, 
Colonel  Hall,  with  the  oratory  for 
which  he  was  noted  in  his  college 
days  and  forever  after,  presented  to 
Hon.  Dwight  Hall,  the  mayor  of  the 


city,  the  beautiful  gift  in  the  choice 
English  peculiar  to  himself,  expressing 
reverent  memory  for  those  whose 
"life's  fitful  fever"  was  ended,  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  emphasize  and  per- 
petuate the  principles  for  which 
they  had  contended  in  life.  Mayor 
Dwight  Hall  accepted  the  gift  in  a 
most  generous  and  patriotic  speech. 
The  dedicatorv  exercises  bv  Charles 
W.  Saw>'er  Pn  t  Xo.  17,  G.  A.  K., 
under  the  coinmand  of  Albert  F. 
8tackpole,  were  then  performed; 
Emer}''8  Military  Band  gave  a  selec- 
tion, and  the  members  of  the  Post 
then  took  seats  on  the  platform.  All 
were  eager  to  get  a  glimpse  of  "Cor- 
poral Tanner,  "  when  Colonel  Hall 
proceeded  to  introduce  tliis  hero  of 
the  Rebellion  to  his  comrades  and 
admirers  as  the  orator  of  the  Hay. 

He  told  of  the  invitation  given  and 
the  fear  that  the  orator  would  not  be 
aV'r  on  account  of  a  i)roposed  trip  to 
California  to  accept,  and  the  change 
in  plans  that  brought  "Corporal 
Tanner"  to  Dover.  I  have  tried  to 
tell  something  of  this  introduction  in 
my  own  language  to  save  time,  but  O 
dear!  the  poverty  of  expresraon  appal- 
led me,  and  in  justice  to  Colonel  Hall, 
to  my  audience  and  to  myself,  I  turn 
to  the  author's  own  words,  for  they 
were  like  "appl^of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver."  Pe  said,  speaking  of  "Cor- 
poral iunuer,"  "It  is  not,  perhaps, 
^te  delicate  to  f«peak  of  him  in  his 
presence  in  a  way  that  the  emotions  of 
this  occasion  prompt,  but  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  say  that  no  man  living  and 
known  to  me  has  suffered  so  much  for 
his  country'.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  in  that  sangum- 
ary  battle  of  the  'Second  Bull  Run,' 
when  the  Star  of  the  Republic  seemed 
to  be  setting  in  blood,  he  had  the  aus- 
tere glory  of  saerifidng  both  of  his  feet 
andlowerlimKsto  hiscountry,  and  after 
numerous  amputations,  and  enduring 
torments  too  horrible  to  relat«,  he  has, 
with  sublime  courage  and  fortitude, 
made  his  way  in  the  world  on  artificial 
supports,  that  have  allowed  him  never 
a  day  nor  an  hour  of  comfort  or  sur- 
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cease  from  pain."  He  spoke  of  his 
tour  (rf  the  Ameriean  continent^  of 

the  great  audiences  he  had  thrilled 
b\"  his  nutnral  and  spontaneous  oln- 
queiice,  uud  everywhere  had  l)e«  ti  an 
evangel  of  patriotism,  and  the  de- 
fender and  supporter  of  tsis  conirutles. 
"I  have  been  proud  to  be  his  friend 
for  many  years;  he  has  come  here  as 
a  personal  favor  and  compliment  to 
me,  and  1  now  have  the  honor  to  in- 
troduce him  to  you,  the  Hon.  James 
Tanner — let  me  not  forget  to  give  him 
his  hlKliost  title, ' Corporal  Tanner,' of 
W  ashington,  D.  C." 

A  mighty  cheer  greeted  this  man, 
as  he  stood  uncoverei!  V>efore  tlie 
people.  "The  frosts  that  never  melt 
had  gatbwed  in  his  hiur,"  his  faee 
was  pale  and  drawn  from  suffering, 
but  his  eyes  burned  with  a  holy  fire. 
He  told  of  the  years  that  had  passed 
since  Sumter  was  fired  on,  and  of  the 
wonderful  frrowth  of  the  cotintry  in 
fifty  years.  Then  he  told  of  the  awful 
destraction  of  human  life  during  the 
Civil  War,  "Of  the  2,700,000  who 
answered  Liberty's  cry  for  help,  2,- 
100,000  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking  till  God's  Judgment  Day. 
When  Liberty  in  mortal  peril  voiced 
her  cry  for  help  through  the  lips  and 
pen  Of  the  greatest  American  of  all 
time — bar  none — Abraham  Lincoln, 
we  had  the  stature,  whether  we  had 
the  years  or  not,  which  enabled  us  to 
answer  that  cry,  for  we  had  1,161,- 
438  soldiers  under  iMfilitoen  years  of 
age."  He  enumerated  by  name  the 
battlefields,  and  said:  "They  were  but 
names  to  the  non-hi.-tory  reading  ei- 
vilian,  but  they  were  the  sacrificial 
altars  of  the  Republic,  on  which,  in 
whose  defense,  we  poured  our  great 
oblations  of  the  Lest  anr!  bravest 
blood  in  the  whole  land.  .Many  have 
sat  in  the  house  of  worship,  and  l>een 
thrilled  by  that  famoti-  hymn.  'TTold 
the  Fort,  for  I  am  coming/  in  totui  ig- 
norance of  the  fact  that  that  sweet 
singer  of  Israel,  P.  P.  Bliss,  the  author 
of  that  hymn,  found  his  inspiration 
in  an  incident  familiar  to  all  veterans. 

"CorsOi  holding  Altoona  Pass,  was 


hard  pushed,  and  •'^hcrinan  wig- 
wagged at  him  the  message,  'Hold  the 

fort.  I  am  coming.'  Corse  signaled 
back  an  answer  which  I  have  never 
heard  of  being  set  to  music,  either 
sacre  l  or  profane.  His  messiM^e  was: 
'I  am  short  one  ear  and  part  of  my 
cheekbone,  but  we  can  whip  all  hell 
yet.'" 

He  spoke  of  tlie  luavcry  of  the 
American  soldier,  and  said:  "For 
many  years  the  civilized  world  had 
listened  to  the  story  of  'The  Charge 
of  the  Six  Hundred  at  Balaklava.' 
Somebod}'  blundered.  We  shall  never 
Icnow  who,  for  the  officer  who  brought 
the  command  was  killed  within  '  ii 
minutes.  At  the  head  of  the  Six 
Hundred  English  Horse,  there  sat  in 
his  saddle  Lord  Cardigan,  the  last  of 
his  lordly  line.  He  knew  when  he 
read  the  uider  that  it  was  a  command 
for  him  and  his  men  to  do  the  impossi- 
ble. He  knew  tiiat  the  gates  of  the 
Eternal  opened  wide  for  them  that 
uKiment.  But  he  was  a  soldier,  and 
it  was  his  first  duty  to  obey  orders. 
It  is  said  that  just  before  he  gave  the 
order  to  charge,  he  drew  his  sword- 
belt  one  buckle-hole  tighter,  muttered 
in  an  undertone:  'Here  goes  the  last 
of  the  Cardigans,'  gave  the  order  to 
charge,  and  the  Six  Hundred  rode  to 
defeat  and  tleath.  Can  we  match  it?" 
he  asks.  "Come  with  me  to  that 
awful  day  in  '63  at  Chancellorsville — 
the  line  broken  where  the  11th  Corps 
h&d  stood,  n  grefit  £r;>P-  The  eagle  of 
the  Confederacy,  iStonewuU  Jackson, 
was  quick  to  grasp  the  situation,  and 
was  rushing  to  throw  his  forces  in  be- 
tween our  severed  lines.  On  one  side 
of  that  break  rested  numerous  pieces 
of  our  artillery,  unaligned;  on  the  far 
side,  there  sat  in  their  saddles  three 
hundred  of  the  8th  Pennsylvania 
Cavalrj*,  at  their  head  Major  Peter 
Keenan.  Fortunately  for  the  T^nion 
cause,  there  came  dashing  down  the 
line  that  splendid  soldier  and  gentle- 
man, General  Alfred  Pleasant  on. 
One  jilanep  gave  him  the  situation. 
Without  halting,  he  cried  out  to  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  artillery: 
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'Align  those  gunB,  double  shotted, 
grape  and  canister,  three  second  fuse.' 
Galloping  on  to  'Major  Keenan,'  he 
snid,  pointing  to  Jackson's  column, 
'You  must  charge  that  column  and 
hold  it  in  check  five  minutes,  or  the 
field  is  lost.'  Peter  Keenan  was  a 
cultivated  Irish  gentleman.  He  knew 
the  meaning  of  General  Pleasjxnton's 
command,  and  he  knew  in  all  prob- 
ability he  was  living  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  his  life.  Rising  in  his  stirrups 
as  he  saluted,  he  said:  'General,  we 
will  do  it,  and  we  will  die,'  gave  the 
order  to  'charge,  and  led  the  way. 
Jackflon'B  rifles  volleyed,  and  the 
saddles  were  empty.  Later  in  the 
day  we  found  that  nine  bullets  had 
entered  Keenan's  breast,  his  adjutant, 
who  rode  by  his  side,  received  fifteen. 
Their  souls  went  to  Ood  from  llie  sad- 
dle. The  time  had  been  gained,  and 
the  day  was  saved/' 

Other  instances  of  wonderful  bra\  - 
er>'  he  toid  of,  as  the  rain  came  sofUy 
down. 

Lastly  he  said:  "In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve, 
your  Uncle  Sam,  by  the  ^ace  of  God, 
and  through  the  devotion  and  self- 
sacrificing:  of  his  sons  livinp  and  dead, 
sits  on  a  front  seat  in  the  parliament 
of  nations,  co-equal  with  all  the  kings 
and  emperors  of  the  earth." 

October  23,  HU2,  President  William 
H.  Taft  and  party  motored  from 
Portsmouth  to  Dover,  on  their  way 
to  Poland  Springs  in  Maine.  Frank- 
lin Square  was  once  more  crowded 
with  people,  vdiieles  and  tnaehines. 
Everyone  was  in  good  humor,  and 
divided  their  attention  between  the 
American  House,  where  the  President 
Wlft  to  speak,  and  the  city  building, 
where  they  expected  to  get  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  great  man.  At  once  a 
huge  car  shot  into  view,  with  two  or 
three  more  in  close  pursuit.  The 
steam  road  roller  .screamed  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  started  nervous  by- 
standers heavenward.  The  Presi- 
dent's car  whirled  down  Washmjrton 
Street — the  Central  Avenue  bridge 


was  hetnp  built — passetl  the  mill, 
wliere  the  girl.s,  at  nearly  every 
window,  cheeretl  the  President,  who 
waved  his  hat  with  vigor,  anrl  dashed 
around  Nutter's  corner,  up  Main 
Street,  and  it'as  at  the  American  in  a 
trice.  Here,  ?o  the  story  run.-?,  two 
Dover  men  of  affairs  had  ransacked 
the  hostelry  to  fimi  a  chair  of  gener- 
ous proportions,  and  finally  decided 
on  a  sleepy-hollow.  Tliis  ihcy  pro- 
ceeded to  decorate,  or  rather  cover, 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  It  was 
pinned  on,  and  lashed  on  with  strong 
cords;  and  when  they  had  finished, 
they-  surveyed  their  handiwork,  and 
said,  "It  is  well."* 

President  Taft  and  party  wore  met 
at  the  steps  by  Hon.  Dwight  Hall. 
M;iyor,  and  other  prominent  men. 
He  wa.*?  fondurted  to  this  flag-lie- 
trimmed  chair.  The  President  looked 
aghast,  and  said:  "I  cannot  sit  on  the 
flag."  Than  a  dash  was  made  for 
another  chair,  and  one  from  the  office 
was  produced.  This  had  arms  and 
was  not  made  for  a  man  of  such  ample 
proportions  as  President  Taft  thenwas:. 
He  bowed  his  thanks,  and  wedged  him- 
-  self  into  the  chair  as  far  as  he  eould. 
This  ceremony  of  seatinn  the  Presi- 
dent being  over.  Mayor  Hall,  in  a 
short  speech,  introduced  the  distiQ" 
guished  guest  to  the  people. 

Acknowledging  the  introduction, 
President  Taft  arose,  and  the  chair 
came  also.  Willing  tuinds  come  to 
his  aid,  and  after  several  vigorous 
yanks,  the  President  was  freed.  He 
told  the  people  that  he  realized  that 
they  came  to  honor  the  office  ho  held, 
and  nsked  the  pfroiip  of  school  chil- 
dren in  front  of  liie  crowd,  if  the  teach- 
ers let  ihnn  out  to  .ser  the  President. 
They  .-aid  "yes."  "Well."  he  said, 
"they  did  down  to  Portsmouth,  too.  ' 
Ot  er  remarlcs  he  made  in  the  few 
minutes  he  tarried,  and  the  people 
chi-ored.  Then  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  read  it,  the  party  was 
whisked  out  of  sight,  and  another- 
President  was  adde<i  to  Dover's  list 
of  "  Famous  Visitors.". 
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THE  TREE  OF  TAMWORTH 


By  Dav^AIawm 


A  Traveler,  weary  indeed,  but  not 
footsore,  for  his  feet  were  inured  to 

tho  stopprst  trail  of  the  hills,  was 
nearing.  one  Fourth  of  July,  the  goal 
of  his  steadfast  progress.  He  had 
rt-acheil  that  lovely  amphitheatre, 
almost  midwa>  botweon  rhooorun 
Peak  and  the  warm,  green,  generous 
slopes  of  Ossipee.  The  broad  valley 
is  trnvor?0(l  by  several  rtKids  wliieh, 
if  not  utterly  commendable  as  to 
maintenaiice,  all  suggest  to  those 
who  are  wise  to  their  lead,  near  or  far 
revelations  of  superbly  individual 
mountains,  shimmering  lakes  in 
stately  forests  and,  finally,  after  the 
years  of  waiting  on  'hf  jtmt^  of  rlie 
first  roads  that  dared  btrike  acrosj!?  the 
primeval  grandeur,  homes  of  many 
men  whose  wits,  because  fhry  w  ero  of 
the  separatist,  ideal-seeking,  nature- 
loving  type,  brought  them  to  sure 
havens  of  work  and  rest,  of  labor  and 
fruition,  of  the  ever-open  book  of 
heaven  and  earth's  collaboration,  so 
faeile  of  reading  to  the  expert  and 
blank  as  washed  boulders  to  the 
dullard. 

The  name  of  the  amphitheatre  is 
"Tamworth  the  Blessed."  Blessed 
in  her  situation  bptwofn  rugged 
mountains  whose  strength  enters  into 
the  hearts  of  the  men  who  know  them 
and  the  tenderer  embrasures  of  hills, 
where  flowers  grow  with  coy  delight 
in  their  own  forms  and  colors;  blessed 
in  her  amber  waters,  her  noble  groves 
with  music  learnt  in  Kilcii.  in,  we 
affirm  because  of  no  proved  negation, 
the  good  human  sense  and  ready  intel- 
lect of  her  inhabitants;  in.  finally,  the 
memory  of  that  Spirit  which  came 
from  "Rowley's  hills  of  pines"  to 
found  an  altar  for  the  Kternal  in  her 
midst;  a  Spirit  as  tense  and  unre- 
mitting in  zeal  as  wiii>  \\  hitefteld's, 
and  who  brought  the  humanities — 
too  often  not  paired  with  so-called 
**  divinities  " — to  Tamwortb,  to  estab- 
tirii  them  for  all  gexwrations. 


The  Traveler  was  a  man  who  had 
been  reared  with  ideals  as  straight  as 

that  line  of  lif?htning  which  cleaves 
the  face  of  Chocorua  with  one  per- 
pendicular flame  when  the  old  Chief, 
in  righteous  rage,  has  to  belch  forth 
the  old,  old  curse  of  the  betrayed 
which  rankles  in  all  wronged  human 
souls  from  the  days  of  Goshen  down, 
and  is  a  bullet  wliich  rebounds  unfail- 
ingly to  the  warm  life  on  the  hearth  of 
tiie  betrajrer. 

Tlif  Traveler  had  discovered  that 
the  Straight  Line  liad  nintchcfi  with 
the  expediencies  of  a  business  career 
as  well  as  it  might  with  a  snake's  glide. 
Still,  :is  he  moved  across  the  fields  of 
Tamwortb  the  Traveler  was  not 
worrying  over  the  world.  He  gave 
himself  up  to  the  hour  and  the  sky. 
It  was  time  for  the  sun  to  set  on  thif?, 
the  latest  Fourtli  of  Freedom,  and  the 
heavens  were  lit  as  if  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  the  festal  g'ow  of  America. 
The  entire  northern  half  of  the  sky 
was  one  clear  vault  of  blue,  cloudltfs 
save  for  a  pufT  of  rose  that  rested  in 
the  motionless  air  to  the  left  of  (*ho- 
corua's  head,  caressing  it  and  express- 
ing the  smile  which  stays  in  the  heart 
of  the  warrior,  for.  to  the  end  of  time, 
he  will  nut  show  it  to  the  folly  at  his 
feet.  The  bird  and  the  sunset  cloud 
know  him,  know  of  it,  tell  it  out, 
unchidden,  and  carry  it  a  thousand 
miles  to  people  who  cannot  read  the 
plain  text:''The  smile  from  Chocorua's 
heart." 

From  Page  Hill  to  Great  Hill  there 
spanned  a  curious  arch  of  finest  down, 
regular, unbroken,  prarl-wliite.  fringed 
like  a  mantle  on  the  south,  shortly 
but  exactly,  the  entire  length.  From 
Mount  Whittier  to  Pago  Hill  the  sky 
W.1S  one  vivid,  steadfast  rose.  In  the 
southwest  a  slender  crescent,  extend- 
ing her  horns  to  the  evening  star,  hung 
in  a  clear,  unclouded  golden  light. 

Ah  no!  Only  the  Traveler  lived  so 
lost  to  self  and  wordly  calculations 
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in  the  unusual  lights  of  the  setting  sun 
that  he  reckoned  with  time  a"  do. 
when,  by  altar  or  on  public  platform, 
some  unique  event  unmanaclcs  us 
from  time  and  space  to  instruct  us  in 
the  eternity  of  the  spirit.  Chocorua 
alone  was  steadfast.  The  rose  fliek- 
vrt'il  out  by  liis  brow,  tho  glow  of  the 
south  paled;  Diana  and  N'enus.  seif- 
interested  goddesses,  sank  to  where 
no  vulgar  eye  could  follow;  the  key- 
stone of  the  great,  whitp  nrrh  rijlled 
back  from  the  zenith  and  the  Traveler 
counted  the  evening  chimes  from  the 
church  spire. 

"it  is  always  the  Fourth  here!" 
was  the  gay  response  to  remarks  of 
the  Traveler  on  the  quiet  neighbor- 
hood when  hp  reached  his  destination, 
a  while  New  England  liomestead  with 
deep-foliaged  maples  in  front.  Here 
he  was  to  re^t  the  night  and  recall  with 
the  older  members  of  the  family  the 
history  of  Tamworth's  early  days,  a 
task  that  never  palled,  for  he  himself 
was  a  son  of  the  granite  peak  which 
bad  worn  the  rose  that  night,  and  the 
whole  valley  was  his  ever-welcoming 
home. 

The  next  morning  we  will  go  with 
our  Traveler  on  an  easy  road  to  the 

holy  j^round  of  Tainwortirs  hlstorj'. 
Easy,  though  we  cross  from  main  road 
to  main  road  by  a  trail  leading  through 
sweetfem  and  savin,  past  one  wild 
glen  of  fir  and  pine  tliat  holds  us 
quietly  awhile  in  its  rugged  beauty. 
In  little  over  half  an  hour  we  reach 
the  "Ordination  Rock."  ju.st  this  side 
of  the  comcter.N'  uliere  the  lots  are 
portions  of  restiag-ground  marked  off 
by  names  all  repeated  today  in  the 
village  whose  white  spire  is  visible 
from  the  rock.  In  the  northeast 
comer  is  a  tablet,  horizontally  sup- 
ported on  New  Hampshire  granite 
posts:  under  it  lies  the  dust  of  the 
soldier  and  pastor  who  "came  to  the 
Wilderness  and  made  it  a  fruitful 
field.  "  In  the  same  Ood's  acre  lie  t  hf 
bodily  reui  of  Mrs.  Williani 
Eastman  wl  <>  ii  dared  in  what  was 
then  a  fruitful  orchard  hung  with 
September  fruit,  back  of  the  rock, 


"Mr.  Hidden  shall  be  ordained  today!" 
It  was  tho  fiat  lux  of  the  pioneers  and 

s( range  how  quick  the  miii  uf 
mountains  are— all  gathered  around 
the  mighty  rock  whose  white  ol>elisk 
today  recalls  the  fight,  the  victory, 
the  life  of  the  community.  Not  be- 
fore, liowever.  Mr.  Hidden  had  struck 
that  vibrating  key-note  of  the  true 
church  which  is  bright  with  Christ's 
own  o'ermastering  diction;  that  small 
dissensions,  aesthetic  forms,  cliinatie 
or  local  expediencies  have  naught  to  do 
with  Ute  tow  of  God, 

Argument  had  arisen  over  baptism 
and  its  ceremonial,  but  Go<rs  love, 
which  is  above  and  before  all  rite  and 
ceremony,  was  waiting  to  be  recog- 
nized, and  a  woman  proelfiiined  the 
fact.  80  the  grand  union  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  make  for  life  abounding 
was  maniferst  in  the  forest  ordination. 

If  ever  a  man  gave  his  life  for  his  fel- 
low-men it  was  Samuel  Hidden,  who 
fought  from  1777  to  1781  for  the 
lilierty  of  a  people,  worked  in  order  to 
win  in  Dartmouth  College  that  knowl- 
edge which  "trembles  not  at  the 
threatenings  of  ignornnce."  came  to 
the  far  fastness^  of  the  pioneer,  and 
was  the  direct  light  and  inspiration  of 
fifty-six  pastors  and  teachers  who 
went  out  from  the  Hidden  Ordination 
Rock,  it  may  be  said. 

The  Traveler  turned  from  the  rock, 
"hurled  from  its  mountain  throne" 
to  symt>olizc  the  strength  of  a  com- 
munity's spiritual  comfort,  and  saw 
in  front  of  him  Mount  Whittier.  A 
surging  hood  of  thought  possessed 
him  in  the  warm,  nerve-quickening  air. 
Why  could  not  more  men  on  this 
unhappy  earth  be  worthy  of  com- 
memoralioii— iioi  by  stune  figures  of 
doubtful  icsthetic  value  overlooking 
rigid  paths  and  the  crimes  of  a  city, 
but  mountains,  bare  to  heavens  that 
know  no  sin,  rocks  immovable  as  this 
one  where  the  Holy  Spirit  hovered  in 
its  own  hour,  it?  own  place — the  heart 
of  a  just  uuil  lu\  infi  uinu? 

Fragments  of  the  first  poem  on  the 
rock  came  to  the  Trav  1  r  is,  with  his 
fine  surgeou-hand   resimg  on  the 
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granite,  he  looked  across  to  the  warm 
green  slopes  of  Ocsipoe.  Suclilonly 
the  deep  gru^'  eyes  darkened  a»  a  con- 
vincing idea  was  born  behind  them. 

'Is  that  thy  brother  on  Plymouth 
Shore?" 

An  oriole's  gold  fleshed  by,  clung 

to  n  liirch-twifi  a  second,  then  hurried 
to  the  blue  beyond  the  hemlock. 

The  Traveler  started,  turned. 
Someone  was  there,  he  knew,  smiling 
l>e}iin(l  hini.  Yet.  not  a  Ininian  lieing 
nearer  than  the  white  homestead  be- 
yond the  cemetery!  Still,  surely  as 
he  saw  no  form,  so  surely  the  •-■ituU' 
he  bad  known  behind  him  had  been 
there.  The  Traveler  shivered  slightly 
in  the  July  sun,  the  impression  had 
been  so  strong.  With  a  strange,  half- 
involuntary  analysis  he  came  to  an 
understanding  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  rocks.  Peril  and  hero- 
ism to  meet  it — that  and  much  more 
is  symbolized  by  the  rook  of  the  land- 
ing but  in  the  wake  of  Tamworth  Kock 
there  is  no  ear-rutting,  no  whipping  of 
women  on  the  naked  l.ody,  no  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison  in  jail  or  enduring 
gross  abuse,  no  following  up  o(  dis- 
traught minds  with  cruelty  and  death, 
no  hanging  for  a  difference  in  creed. 
Tamworth  Kock  was  the  focus  of 
spirits  craving  and  finding  union  in 
the  name  of  one  God,  one  redemption, 
September  12, 1792.  A  later  day  had 
come  and  from  near  that  parish  which 
in  years  of  witchcraft  had  "in  history 
only  the  romantic  corona  of  that  dark 
eclipse  of  reason  and  humanity"  from 
a  neighborhood  whose  enterprise  was 
unexcelled  and  from  which  judges, 
ministers,  historians  and  poets,  scien- 
tists and  reformer?,  army  and  navy 
leaders  went  fortli  to  all  ends  of  the 
states:  by  way  of  Newbury  port,  where 
now  Whitefield's  bones  lie  beneath 
the  Bible  of  his  own  using,  and 
where,  when  the  roldier-priest  passed 
through,  the  nucleus  was  already 
formed  of  today's  prosperity,  of  which 
one  historian  says :  "No  such  produc- 
tion of  wealth  can  be  found  elMwhere, 
man  for  man  and  woman  for  woman  *" 
bearing  in  him  the  genius  of  an  in- 


tensely productive  erudition,  with  the 
wide  horizons  of  Dartmouth  and  the 
close,  slioulder-to-shouhler  life  wiih 
the  laborer  in  naiur(>"s  untainted 
fields  of  produce.  Mr.  Samuel  Hid- 
den arrived  in  the  broad  green  valley 
between  Chocorua  and  Ossipee,  to  be 
weli  (.ii;ed  by  the  "hard>'  sires  of  a 
sterling  stock  "  as  a  man  who  could 
stretch  the  message-nnres  between  the 
wilderness  and  aU  fair  havens  of  cul- 
tivation, progreee  and  spiritual  en- 
lightenment. 

The  Traveler  left  the  Ordmation 
T?ock  as  the  sun  was  potently  announc- 
ing a  day  of  great  heat  and  started  to 
return  to  the  homestead  by  the  same 
road,  but  crossed  the  pastures  by  a 
different  path,  attracted  toward  a 
deep  forest  of  hemlock  and  pine, 
through  which  he  vaguely  recollected 
an  old  road  leading  from  hill  to  hill. 
He  never  arrived  at  the  said  path  but, 
as  so  frequently  happens  to  the  wan- 
derer, the  revelation  of  a  lifetime 
brought  a  thanksgiving  to  his  hp 
for  his  own  erratic  steps.  Crushing 
the  .sweet fern  and  brake  as  he  pas-^ed 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  dark 
hemlock  borders  of  the  forest  when 
he  saw  in  front  of  him  a  rock,  not  so 
large  as  the  one  with  the  iiiet  i  v- ial 
shaft  but  yet  a  noble  mass  of  gran- 
ite, a  Gibraltar,  one  had  thought, 
against  any  force  i^hort  of  dyna- 
mite. But  the  powers  of  nature,  so 
slow  to  myopic  humanity,  so  sure 
and  perfect  of  attainment  to  herself^ 
had  f  r  <n  ;it  work  in  her  own  sytematic 
unremitting  fashion  of  the  aeons. 
When  the  surgeon  receives  from  the 
manufacturer  his  latest  lancet,  he 
enthusiastically  admires  the  tine  blade 
reduced,  a^  it  is  to  the  slenderest  possi- 
ble expression  of  metal.  But  there  is 
a  far  finer  in.^^trtmient  than  tliis  almost 
invisible  edge  which  is  to  eliminate  the 
evil,  an  instrument  used  by  nature 
ever}'  day  for  the  perfecting  of  crea- 
tion, in  elaborating  the  content  of 
microscopic  capillaries,  in  regulating 
the  mysteries  of  the  heart's  innermost 
( ell,  the  pulses  of  the  genius  and  tlie 
thrush,  in  the  cohes  on  of  a  clod  and 
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the  diffusion  of  the  mayflower's  frag- 
rance. With  the  simplicity  which 
marks  all  triu-  Kr-i'^l^'ur,  nature  uses 
thi8  same  tool  to  fashion  a  thunder- 
KoH  and  to  put  the  bloom  on  a  berry. 
The  name  of  it  is  Light. 

The  rock  was  cleft  by  a  V-shaped 
aporturp.  nnw  tliirty  inches  wide  at 
tlic  top,  eight  at  the  bottom  and  out 
of  the  \'  grew  a  birch,  a  noble  tree  with 
healthy,  far-reaching  limbs,  abundant 
foliage  and  an  fiir  of  victorv  that  sits 
witli  ao  urrogiiiice  on  uaiuit  own. 
"I  have  conquered,"  says  this  birch, 
hard  of  texture,  glossy  of  skin.  The 
man  regarding  it  recognized  the  vic- 
tory due  to  alt  who  struggle  to  triumph 
over  the  death  dealt  out  to  every 
individual  aspiration  of  holiness,  every 
ideal  of  high  fulfilment,  every  reform 
in  a  country's  government.  The 
Traveler  rested  in  frotit  of  the  tree. 
How  tlie  hand  of  a  Dore  would  have 
delighted  in  tracing  on  canvas  the 
!nas>iv('  roots  which  had  reared  and 
heaved  through  the  aperture,  so  small 
in  the  memory  of  man  that  a  hare 
could  not  sneak  through  it.  Having 
overcome  "the  oppres.sor's  wronp:" 
they  now  support  a  perfect  tree.  As 
the  roots  carved  and  finally  squared 
themselves,  each  incli  of  aggression 
against  such  hostile  force  demon- 
strated the  power  that  belongs  to 
Light  alone. 

"Behold  your  Instructor!" 

How  many  know  when  Instruction 
with  full,  warm  pulses  stands  before 
them?  Like  Oalahad,  men  do  not  ask 
the  zealous  questions  of  an  honest 
science.  Galahad  began  first  to  que»> 
tion  when  "Life  hfid  taught  him  work 
and  law"  as  all  the  learning  of  the 
nuns,  all  the  worldly  wisdom  of  Quiv 
nenanz»  could  not  do. 


C'loiids.  somewhere  in  the  sky,  but 
the  Traveler's  eyes  were  too  altar- 
railed  by  thought  to  search  for  cause 
while  the  effect  was  a  beautiful  corol- 
lary to  tJie  yioem  he  was  reading; clouds 
from  somewhere  purpled  the  moun- 
tains and  Passaconway  stood  in 
royal  robing:  tlio  l)are  sliouldrrs  of 
Chocorua  rose  in  violet  from  the  dark 
belt  below.  From  pyramid  to  peak 
there  hung  the  morning's  latest  mantle 
of  God  s  light. 

The  power  of  growth  is  light  thai 
ran  push  asunder  the  rocks  for  her 

children. 

The  only  royalty  of  the  universe  is 
light,  clothing  the  character  of  granite, 
the  home  of  song,  the  aspiration  of  the 
heights  with  the  vesture  of  unfading 
niagnifieenec. 

i^enicinbering  the  man  with  whom 
he  had  spent  the  foregoine  evening, 
the  Traveler  returned  to  the  white 
home  where  he,  the  only  surviving 
grandson  of  the  soldier-pastor,  still 
came  for  recuperation  from  the  city. 
He  who  saw  what  the  grandfather 
foresaw,  the  home,  the  church,  the 
library,  the  most  recent  inventions 
in  practical  use,  the  "fruitful  held," 
was  warm  w  ith  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
any  resident  native  over  Tnmworth 
and  her  surrounding.  But  the  tales, 
rich  in  local  color,  which  had  unwound 
as  links  from  the  chain  of  memory  the 
night  before,  found  no  sequels  this 
morning.  The  Doctor  and  the  Trav- 
eler, the  man  with  the  hand  of  a  sur- 
geon, each  a  son  of  the  hills,  each  with 
the  heart  of  a  poet  that  so  rarely 
meets  its  fellow,  walked  toward  the 
village,  the  two  apart  from  things 
mundane,  in  that  converse  the  richest 
part  of  which  is  the  silence  of  a  pro- 
found understanding. 


Frorti  the  fair,  fertile  uphuid  of  old  Rowley's  historied  hill 
There  came  to  young  New  Hampshire  au  ardent  conquering  will, 
Came  to  the  wilderness  as  others  said,  to  what  he  knew, 
With  gift  (if  [jrescient  soul,  was  to  align  in  avenue 
And  homes  for  that  posterity  so  dear  to  hope  divine. 
Today  a  rock  of  reverend  height  remains  as  holy  shrine 
Of  him  whose  twofold  soldierhood  gave  twofold  liberty, 
But,  cross  the  rugged  pastures  where  the  thrush's  jubilee 
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Each  summer  evening  rings  the  hymn  \vlii(  !i  cheers  Chocorua's  breast, 

Where  purple  carpets  caught  by  l)nnr.  Iiiilc  niany  a  ne)*t. 

And  there  behohl  another  rock  as  earlli  >  uuii  monument: 

There  wait  and  know  there  is  a  God.    The  Voice  of  the  Ascent, 

Of  greatest  I^ove  life  ever  know,  here  s|)eaks  with  Victory's  spell, 

The  tree  triumphant  over  deatii  life's  watchword  dares  to  tell: 

"Light  is  thy  life,  O  man,  as  God  is  love  and  only  loye." 

Light     fhy  lioly  strength,    O  cleanse  thy  heart  till  streams  above 

No  purer  leap  the  heights  and,  with  myself,  the  hardest  foe 

That  heart  shall  conquer  well.    Thy  liead  shall  bear  o'er  ever\*  woe 

And,  benefactor  of  the  weak,— that  noblest  empire  yet. — 

Know  thou  thyself  ()  man!    The  golden  ray.s  of  day  that  set 

Beyonci  my  iiemlock  guard,  shall  find  thee  sturk  us  I,  and  young 

When  years  have  taught  thee  work  and  law  as  any  lilt  that's  sung. 

In  vortices  of  faith,  O  man,  let  thy  soul  rise  to  God 

And  time  will  prove  why  Tamworlli  i):nhs  thy  feet  this  hour  have  trod. 

The  thunder  of  hell-war  now  mils  on  roafl>  nf  the  Old  World 

And  dynasties,  all  worn  and  wancil  in  Heaven  s  sight  unfurled 

Tlit'ir  flags  in  month  our  freetlom  won.    Death!  is  the  watchword  rung. 

Death  rides  apace  for  Teutons,  Slavs  of  the  same  ^iinther-tonpue . 

Must,  for  a  moth-holed  glove  thrown  down  in  Europe's  campus  fair, 

Put  out  the  life  of  brothers  in  this  sweet  summer  air. 

Death,  then,  is  emperor  now  o'er  gold  of  ripening  field 

And  potentates,  so-termetl,  to  war's  insanity  must  yield. 

The  challenge  comes!    Read  right  the  contest  of  the  troubled  fools! 

Awakeidl^  to  your  task,  remember  God  made  men  and  tools 

But  never  said  ''Men  are  but  tools."  o'er  one  babe's  helpless  brow 

Nor  grudged  the  least  pure  reason's  leveling,  freewill  vow. 

America,  art  thou  the  li^ht  and  hope  of  all  the  world  ' 
Then  let  our  own  well-proven  Stars  be  valiantly  unfurled, 
White  signals  of  the  roul!   Prove  to  the  fight's  red-running  flood 
As  proves  above  this  riven  rock  each  tender  ho|)c-filled  bttd, 
The  God  of  all  the  universe  is  God  of  peace  and  liome, 
Of  work  wtll-doue,  of  synuaeiry  of  life,  not  martydom 
Of  men,  not  rags  of  tinsel,  ranting  song,  nor  uniform 
Compelled  upon  the  young,  younK  hearts  of  men  all  strong  and  warm 
To  aim  toward  a  perfect  earth  by  valiant  stroke  and  will. 
By  rock  overcome,  by  impulse  light  knew  nobly  to  fulfil, 
By  all  the  crowns  nur  swct'test  ^lays  V)ring  forth  of  sylvan  green, 
By  all  the  beauty,  all  the  birth  the  patient  years  have  seen, 
The  wing  its  shadow  and  its  rest,  the  nuptial  song  that  stays 
The  human  soul  in  dim,  unworded  wonder  why  no  praise 
Pours  forth  from  human  lip  in  tremor  so  divine  and  pure, 
By  tree  held  sacred  in  the  snow-bound  nortlv,  i)y  all  its  lure 
Of  power  and  grace.  America,  break  now  the  roek-bound  life 
Of  mind  rebulTcd.  (Verdolhired,  stunned  in  narrowing,  choking  strife, 
And  let  the  soul  of  every  man  know  it<i  own  triumph  now, — 
Emancipation  of  itself,  its  own  unfettered  brow. 
America,  there  is  but  one  ideal  for  any  race. 
God's  dauKhter  to  remain  by  right  of  light,  by  power  of  grace. 
Tamworth,  \.  //. 
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CONCORD  BY  THE  MERRimCK 

By  Edna  Dean  Proctor 

IWrittrnfartfacOMKudi^d  nod  Fiftieth  Anniv«rHHyot(h*Ch«rtiir«<CoMOf4.| 

Serene  amid  the  meadows 

Her  seasons  come  and  go; 
To  north  her  glorious  mountUDS, 

Ilcr  oroan  lidos  below. 
No  capital  she  envies 

Its  peak  or  plain  or  river — 
Fair  Concord  by  the  Merrimack, 

Whose  fame  is  ours  forever. 

Sheguards  New  Hampshire's  story 

Within  as  rare  a  shrine 
As  Rome  or  Athens  builded 

To  those  thry  held  divine! 
For  her  sons  come  back  to  crown  her — 

Their  ties  they  cannot  sever — 
Fair  Concord  by  the  Merrimack 

Whose  fame  is  ours  forever! 

Stiii  may  the  years  bring  wisdom 

And  honor  to  her  halls; 
Still  her  proud  state  be  eager 

To  ser\'e  when  valor  calls, 
And  see  her  Capital  for  aye 

Of  light  and  joy  the  giver — 
Fair  Concord  by  the  Merrimack 

Whose  fame  is  ours  forever! 


BED-TIME 

By  f  ranees  M,  Pray 

Win'  am  a-whisperin'  high  in  de  pine  tree. 
Dark  am  a-fallin'  all  quiet  an'  slow, 
Come  now,  ma  honey,  yo  haid  is  so  heavy, 
Cayn't  fool  yu  manmiy,  yo'sc  tired  I  know. 

All  de  day  long  yo's  been  runuiu'  an'  playiu' 
Down  in  de  fi«'  whar  de  creek  win*  aroun'; 
Shut  up  dose  eyelids,  yo  cayn't  keep  dem  open, 
Shut  dem  up  close  now,  an'  lay  yo  haid  down. 

Hear  dat  ole  hull  frog  'way  <l(»\vn  ])y  de  hayott, 
He  say,  "De  day  am  all  gone,  go  an'  res  ;" 
Sho,  yo  ain't  skeered,  yo  know  nothin'  gvine  get  yo,. 
Yo  all  is  safe  hyar  on  ole  mammy's  breas*. 

All  through  de  fiel'  hear  the  crickets  a-hummin*, 
Huminin'  to  yo,  chilr.  sm  sof  an'  so  low, 
Slow  now  dey're  closin"  yo're  brown  eyes  so  sleepy,. 
Cayn't  fool  yo're  mammy,  yo'se  tired  I  know. 
TongaloOf  Mm. 


A  WILDCAT  STORY 


By  L.  E,  Blias 


They  were  taking  u  tramping  trip 
through  the  nionntnin^  find  ^topped 
at  a  famous  hostelry  Icnowu  as  the 
White  Mountain  Inn.  Mr,  Ingleside 
was  a  man  whom,  orioo  soon,  you 
would  never  forget,  lie  combined 
the  splendid  physique  of  one  who  had 
been  fond  of  out-door  life  and  sports 
with  the  intellectual  lineaments  of  the 
true  Bostonian.  The  cultured  gentle- 
man waa  plainly  visible  in  spite  of  the 
tramp  garb  he  had  donned  for  this 
occasion.  His  son,  however,  pos- 
seseed  none  of  the  father's  eharacter- 
istics.  Woak  in  faro  and  figure,  quiet 
to  the  point  of  inferiority,  he  sim- 
ply followed  where  his  father  led  and 
echoed  all  his  sentiments,  and  replied 
in  monosyllables  to  all  your  questions. 
Yet,  wliilc  less  interesting  than  his 
father,  there  was  a  quiet  something 
that  holied  the  wealair*-:^'  of  liis  faco 
and  gave  evidence  of  reserve  strength. 
Nor  could  one  fail  to  note  the  tender- 
ness  of  affection  with  which  each  re- 
garded the  other. 

"Frank  will  be  in  presently,"  said 
his  father,  as  he  entered  the  cheery 
dining-room  and  stood  warming  him- 
self in  the  light  of  the  blazing  hearth. 
"He's  quite  an  old  maid  about  ad- 
justing the  contents  of  that  knap-sack 
and  getting!  acquainted  with  hi.s  new 
surroundiiigii.  I'll  wager,  though,  he 
could  lay  his  hand  on  any  article 
wanted  at  a  minufo's  notice."  Just 
then  Frank  entered  with  a  face  that 
bore  evidence  to  a  good  scrub  and 
neatly  brushed  hair,  and  together  thoy 
sat  down  to  their  supper  of  smoking 
venison,  roasted  potatoes,  hot  bis- 
cuit, and  maple  sirup. 

"One  doesn't  need  a  tramp  trip  to 
give  liim  an  appetite  for  a  supper  like 
this,"  said  Mr.  Ingleside.  Frank 
charaotoristioh'  said  nothing,  but  bus- 
ied himt-ielf  assiduously  in  appeasing 
his  hunger. 

After  the  evening  meal  was  ended 


they  sat  before  the  open  fire  with 
maps  and  guide  books  planning  the 
rest  of  the  trip  while  the  otlior  liourd- 
ers  regaled  them  with  s^torios  of  ad- 
venture and  tragedy,  having  for  their 
setting  the  background  of  the  White 
Hills. 

"Let's  see — From  Boston  to  Port- 
land, from  Portland  to  Gorham, 
thence  on  to  Randolph,  etc., — Ah! 
Back  through  the  Crawford!  I  have 
it  all  planned,"  said  Frank  handing  a 
slip  of  paper  to  bis  father.  '*Y  cs, 
that  suits  me  viay  well."  "Have 
you  mended  that  gap  in  my  snow- 
shoes?  Good!  We'll  have  some  hot 
soup  in  that  thermos  bottle  and  it 
will  last  a  long  time.  Any  wildcats  in 
Tuckerman's  Ravine?"  This  laugh- 
ingly to  the  man  who  was  ^ust 
finishing  the  bear  story,  "No  jok- 
ing, stranger,"  said  the  man  in  ques- 
tion, "  You  are  likely  to  find  one  this 
season  of  the  year  out  looking  for 
something  to  eat.  They're  danger- 
ous, too,  when  they're  hungry." 

"Ah  well,  I  have  a  trusty  llintluck! 
Now  for  a  night's  sleep." 

Early  in  the  following  morning  (he 
two  men  sot  off  for  their  long  Xramp, 
the  knap-sack  slung  across  the  back 
of  each  by  turns.  The  weather  could 
hardly  have  boon  more  favorable,  keen 
antl  frotiiy  enough  to  impart  u  health- 
ful glow,  sunshiny  and  bright  over- 
head, just  enough  crust  to  mak(>  easy 
walking.  W'ith  long  easy  strides  they 
walked  on  in  silence,  pausing  now  and 
then  to  snap  their  kodak  on  an  es- 
pecially lovely  bit  of  mountain  scen- 
ery. At  noon  they  halted  in  the 
slielter  of  a  clump  of  fire  for  refresh- 
ments and  night  found  them  at  the 
hut  of  the  Appalachian  Club  on 
Mount  Madison.  They  entered,  and, 
exhausted  by  the  day's  tramp,  SOon 
fell  into  refreshing  slumber. 

At  midnight  P'rank  was  awakened 
by  a  peculiMT  sound  and  after  listen- 
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ing  a  few  moments,  awoke  his  father, 
also. 

Father,  I  thought— I  know — 1 
ht  aid  a  scream;  it  souiuletl  Hke  a  wo- 
man's voice!" 

*  Pshaw— go  to  sleep.  You've  had 
a  uightiiuu'e." 

"But  father— there!  Listen!  I  hear 
it  again." 

"Pou  my  word,  I  did  hosar  some- 
thiug."  And  Mr.  In^leside  rose  upon 
his  elbow  and  listened. 

In  another  pprond  hp  hounrled  out 
of  the  bunk,  hastily  dressed,  and 
seizing  his  rifle  and  a  lantern,  started 
for  the  door.  '*lt  sounds  more  like 
the  howl  of  an  animal  tu  me,"  he 
muttered. 

**Hush,  father  go  slow,  don't  do 
anything  rash,  wait  a  minute,  I'm 
coming.  Here,  leave  that  lantern 
and  follow  me  with  this  flashlight — 
down  there  by  the  bushes — oh!" 

Ho  stopped  short,  while  a  sound, 
half  human,  half  animal,  rent  the  air. 

'  C  an't  be  a  wolf,  can  it?"  said  Mr. 
Ingleside. 

"No,  no,  that  isn't  the  cry  of  a  wolf, 
its — say,  father,  you  don't  suppose  its 
a  wildcat,  do  you?  " 

"By  gad,  its  a  woman.  Hurrj-, 
Frank." 

"Nonsense  father,  are  you  crazed'? 
how  would  a  woman  ^et  up  on  this 
mountain  at  midnight  m  the  dead  of 
winter?  Wake  upl  You're  not  in 
Boston.  This  isn't  Ladies'  Night  at 
the  club,  but — well  I  guess  its  wild- 
cat night  at  the  Appalachian  Club  in 
the  heart  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Did  you  hear  thai?  By  the  way,  isn't 
there  a  mountain  in  this  region  called 
Wildcat  Mountain?  " 

'*  Don't  stop  to  lire  geography  ques- 
tions at  me — your  flashlight— iver 
there  hy  the  ledge!" 

Here  she  goes!  By  the  shades  of 
tlie  great  Theocritus!" 

Something  they  saw  caused  each 
man  to  stand  :\.s  if  rooted  to  the  ^pot 
and  a  shiver  caused  not  by  the  cold 
or  mountain  blast  passed  through 
their  frames.  As  if  by  coniiuon  im- 
pulse each  turned  a  questioning  glance 


into  the  other's  eye  and  then  without 

speaking  again,  as  if  by  eommon  im- 
pulse, tht'v  made  a  dash  in  the  direc- 
tion ot  th«'  ilashlight. 

On  they  sped  in  silence  grim  and 
forebofiinc  -once  antl  again  a  ball 
of  light  would  pierce  the  utter  black- 
ness— once  only  did  Mr.  Ingleside 
pause  to  examine  his  ^nw.  jiml  Fr.mk 
stooped  to  rlislodge  from  the  ice  two 
rocks  with  jagged  edges.  The  strange 
cry  had  ceased  and  only  for  the  tense, 
(Irnwn  exi)ression  on  the  two  faces  one 
migla  have  tliought  there  was  nothing 
to  fear. 

"We  must  hv  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  ledge,"  said  Frank,  his  voice 
tremulous  with  feelii^^.   "Oh,  father! 

Oh!" 

Just  then  a  sound  thnt  '^(Hjnjed 
more  terrible  than  any  they  had  yet 
heard,  a  half  human  cry  that  savored 
of  entreiity.  fear,  and  wild  despair 
mingled  with  auimal-hke  savageness, 
rose  upon  the  air.  With  faces  white 
MS  the  snow  on  which  they  trod  the 
two  men  plunged  on.  Suddenly  they 
stopped  on  a  nse  of  ground  that  over- 
looked  a  deep  ravine. 

No  nefd  of  the  flashlight  now,  for 
out  of  the  clouds  that  opened  as  if  by 
magic  streamed  the  moon's  radiance. 
A  strange  pirtiire  presented  itself. 
The  gleaming  whiteness  beneath,  the 
dark  forms  suhouetted  on  the  liill,  the 
ghostly  ravine  where  two  snarling 
animals  faced  each  other,  beyond  the 
ravine  a  ledge,  on  the  crest  of  the 
ledge — yes,  a  woman! 

Crack!  One  of  the  wildcats  lay 
lifeless  in  the  valley.  The  other  with 
a  maddening  cry  sprang  up  the  hill- 
side. The  woman  on  the  ledge  stood 
ereet  and  motionless  as  if  watch- 
ing the  graceful  panther-like  tread. 
Legend  says  that  if  once  the  wildcat 
captures  tlie  eye  of  its  wonld-be  des- 
troyer, It  holds  him  enthralled  as  if  by 
a  wondrous  magic  charm  and  paral- 
yzes the  will.  It  almost  seemed  jis  if 
the  story  were  to  be  verified  m  this 
instance,  for  both  figures  on  the 
hillside  stood  as  if  petrified.  Now 
bounding  along,  now  creeping  on- 
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ward  came  the  creature  until  within  a 

few  feet  of  our  frit'ii(I>  it  paused  and 
with  astrauge  purring  sound  crouched 
low  in  the  snow,  its  open,  panting  jaws 
in  full  range  of  Mr.  Ingleside. 

"No,  you  don't."  said  that  gentle- 
man, as  if  suddenly  aroused  to  life, 
and  erack!  went  a  shot  straight  into 
the  open  jaws.  Infuriated  hcycmd 
measure!  the  animal  made  tlic  final 
spring  and  fastened  its  forepaws 
around  Mr.  Ingleside's  waist  in  a 

dcathliko  hug.  Soon  hoth  were  rol- 
ling in  the  snow  iuude  horribly  n*d 
wiSi  blood  from  the  wildcat's  dripping 
jaws.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued. 
Frank  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power 
to  move.  No  sound  broke  the  still- 
ness except  tin  111  ■:\  V  iiantinK  of  the 
contestants.  Suddenly  Frank  hurled 
one  of  the  sharp-«dged  rocks  in  a 
blind  fashion  toward  the  tumbling 
mass.  The  only  effect  was  1o  dis- 
lodge the  rifle  from  his  father's  Imnds. 
Frightened  into  steadier  aim  he  hurled 
witli  all  his  force  the  remaining  weap- 
on of  defence.  This  cut  into  the 
anfmal's  hide  and  with  a  terrific  howl 
of  pain  and  rage  it  turned  upon 
Fra!(k  who  dodpced  tin-  •spring  just  in 
time.  Again  and  yei  again  with  the 
same  result.  But  Frank  was  liei om- 
inp  oxhau.sted  and  the  most  skillful 
dodging  would  not  avail  in  that  third 
leap. 

Mr.  Ingleside,  stiffened  and  sore, 
had  arisen  to  his  feet  and  now  seizing 
the  rifle  made  his  way  slowly  toward 
the  wildcat,  who,  crouching  low  pre- 
pared for  the  fatal  leap.  But  a  numb- 
ness was  creeping  into  the  fore  feet 
and  shoulders  and  a  great  weakness 
sh'uw  )  it-rlf  in  a  shiver  that  passed 
through  the  whole  body.  The  short, 
the  terrible  struggle,  the  intense  cold 
were  doing  their  work  and.  erasli, 
it  needed  only  that  blow  of  the  rifle 
to  complete  it.  With  a  low  moan 
the  creature  surrendered  it.s  Hfe  and 
the  rifle,  also,  had  done  its  l&t^i  work 
as  it  lay  in  two  pieces  ou  the  snow. 

For  fully  five  minutes  Frank  and 
hi.''  father  .'^at  motioidess  looking  at 
the  handsome  thing  at  their  feet,  then 


Frank  went  towards  it  as  if  moved  by 

an  irresistible  impulse,  and  began 
stroking  his  side,  "Poor  creature! 
You  made  a  brave  fight,"  he  said. 
His  father  laughed  uneasily  and  then 
-  "By  Jove.  Frank — the  woman,— 
what  in  t  he  deuce  and  how." 

"I  don't  know,  but  it's  up  to  us  to 
see,"  said  Frardc  and  they  made  their 
way  to  the  ledge. 

When  they  at  length  arrived,  the 
woman  was  no  longer  erect,  but  sat 
huddled  on  the  rork  in  a  half-frozen, 
discouaolaie  heap,  while  a  big  St.  Ber- 
nard dog  fretted  at  its  chains  which 
were  fasti'ne<l  ^^er'tlrely  to  a  bolt  drhren 
into  the  .solid  rock. 

Her  story  was  soon  told. 

\  party  of  six  had  set  out  to  cross 
the  range  mcludiug  herself,  her  hus- 
band and  brother  and  dog.  She 
was  a  lover  of  botanj'  and  had  lin- 
gered behind  the  other«  fo  gather 
rare  specimens  of  mountain  lichen. 
When  her  brother  and  her  husband 
found  the  others  had  lost  them,  they 
told  her  to  wait  on  the  ledge  while 
they  found  the  others  and  left  the 
dog  with  her  for  protection.  As 
night  came  on  they  failed  to  api>ear 
but  not  so  the  wildcats,  who  had 
frightened  her,  she  said,  trying  to 
lauKh  through  her  tears,  out  of  a 
year  s  growth.  The  dog  had  howled, 
she  had  tugged  in  vain  at  the  chains, 
the  wildeats  had  snarled,  and  she  had 
shrieked.  The  combination  of  sounds 
had  drawn  Frank  and  his  father 
thither.  Then  she  began  to  sob  as 
she  feared  she  knew  not  what  for  her 
father  and  brother — yes,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party. 

Frank  ami  his  father  looked  puz- 
zled, "The  hut  is  the  only  solution 
I  can  see,"  said  Mr.  Ingleside.  "We 
can't  leave  her  here  to  freeze." 

"I  think  I  ean  manage  the  dog's 
chains,"  said  Frank,  "and  we  shall 
have  to  take  the  path  around  this 
side  of  the  ledge." 

it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  they  drew  near  the  hut.  They 
were  surprised  to  see  smoke  mrling 
from  the  chimney.   The  St.  Bernard 
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with  sudden  bound  pulled  ilic  chain 
from  Frank's  hand  and,  bRrkiiig  gaily, 
ran  to  the  door.  A  moment  later 
he  returned  and  with  him  the  stal- 
wart forms  of  two  men.  ''Father, 
brother"  "Lik  v"  all  in  one  breath. 
"And  oh,  here  are  Emma  and  Sue 
and  Dick.  But  how — 1  don't  under- 
stand— ^I" — Lucy  had  fainted. 

The  sequel  is  not  hard  to  pupsg. 
At  the  early  breakfast  they  told  how 
Emma  and  Dick  and  Sue  had  arrived 
at  the  hut.  It  must  have  been  just 
after  Frank  and  bis  father  left  the 
(riaee.  They  had  taken  the  wrong 
path  and  that  accounted  for  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour.  Sc^  iriL'  the  hut  had 
been  occupied,  they  uuugiued  the  rest 


of  the  party  were  litre  aad  had  stepixnl 
out  to  get  some  moonlight  pictures. 
So,  completely  wearied  by  their  long 
tramp,  they  slept  soundly  and  had 
heard  nothing  till  the  barking  of  the 
dog  aroused  them. 

Lucv's  husband  and  brother,  how- 
ever,  had  slept  not  at  all.  They  had 
heard  the  howling  of  the  animals  and 
had  starte<i  bark  to  rescue  T.ucy.  By 
some  awful  blunder  they  had  missed 
their  way  and  by  a  circuitous  route 
stumbled  upon  the  hut  at  daybreak, 
while  thinking  they  were  going  toward 
the  ledge. 

".\11  roads  lead  to  Rotir  *'  in  Italy. 
All  roads  l(  .mI  to  the  hut  in  the  moun- 
tains of  New  iiampshire. 


A  BLTTERCLP  IDYL 
By  L,  Adelaide  Shmnan 

On  a  sea  of  buttercups,  golden-bright, 

I  am  drifting  on  to  my  heart's  delight. 

Whore  diiisies  scattered  far  and  free 

Are  the  tossing  foam  of  this  yellow  sea, 

And  my  tight  dream*«haUop  rocks  and  swings, 

With  its  vinon-sails  like  faiiy  wings. 

The  apple  orchards  are  islands;  these 

Are  fairer  than  famed  Hespirides; 
Yet  paufse  I  not,  but  sail  away 
To  the  open,  shining  gates  of  day. 
Where  the  rising  sun  has  lightly  spread 
Her  scarf  of  amber  and  gold  and  red. 

I  know  if  I  pass  through  that  wide-flung  door 

That  I  and  my  Itoat  return  no  more; 
For  the  rainbow  lantl  that  beckons  me 
Is  the  other  shore  of  a  soundless  sea; 
So  over  this  trembling  pathway  I  riglit 
I  am  pailinji  back  to  my  heart's  delight. 
VotfloiM'ook,  X.  H. 
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OLD  DAYS  AT  LAKE  WINNIPESAUKEE 


By  Bertha  Greene 


Winaipcsaukce,  the  largest  lake  in 
New  Hampehire,  is  four  hundred  and 
seventy-two  foet  above  sea  level,  nnd 
its  waters  cover  an  area  of  about 
seventy  square  miles,  being  in  places 
two  hundred  feet  deep;  dotted  with 
islands  to  the  numlx;r  of  thrc»c  hun- 
dred. The  broken  shore  line  is 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
miles  around  the  lake.  Eight  New 
Hampshire  towns  lie  along  those 
shores;  eight  mountain  peaks  are  to 
be  seen  from  the  crntor  of  its  waters, 
Mount  Washington,  the  loftiest  peak 
of  the  White  Mountain  range,  being 
one  of  these. 

One  summer  day  I  sailed  over  this 
hiki-  called  Smile  of  the  Great 
Spirit."  No  fairer  sheet  of  water  has 
it  lu^on  my  lot  to  view,  from  all 
points;  along  the  indented  shorCi 
across  the  broad  reaches;  or  from 
the  lake  side  of  the  attractive  towns, 
along  its  banks. 

The  mouDtaiiiB  blend  with  a  dienier  hue, 
In  Tariable  ahadea  to  the  wnire  blue. 

I  driffr'd  nnri  ilrfaiin-il  with  hnlf-'^hut  ryes, 
Till  the  sun  liutig  low,  in  tlw  cloudless  .-^kics: 

while  my  mind  swung  back  to  the  time 
when  this  wild  and  b^uttful  mountain 

and  lake  region  was  inha)»itcd  by  the 
red-man,  i^ong  before  the  pale-facc 
crossed  the  Great-Water  it  was  their 
fishing-ground  for  years. 

Hera  it  was  the  Indian,  his  nattinl  shelter 

found : 

Here  he  cut  his  bow  and  arrow:  Carved  and 

shaped  them  for  the  fray, 
Brought  }iis  sciuaw  and  built  his  wigwam, 
Fished  and  drifted.  throiiKh  the  seaaon:  till 

came  winter  on  itn  way. 

After  tlie  advent  of  the  white  man. 
these  waters  have  earned  the  dusky 
savage  in  his  bark  canoe,  and  reflected 
from  its  surface,  skiilkinji  h.inrls  nt 
midnight,  stealing  down  lu  the  .st  ttk- 
ments  toward  the  south,  where  from 
the  inhabitants  of  those  plantations 
along  the  rivers  and  bays,  did  the 


savage  take  toll  of  the  people.  There 
in  great  numbers  did  they  suffer  tor- 
ture, caiitivity,  and  death.  The  set- 
tlers, living  ais  they  did  along  the 
sea-shore,  and  the  banks  of  its  tribu- 
tar\-  rivers,  were  in  no  position  to 
contend  against  an  enemy  whose 
strong-hold  was  in  a  wilderness  of 
danper:  but  many  brave  men  have 
followed  them,  through  its  wild  and 
hidden  paths  in  summer,  and  when 
the  wind  howled  across  the  lake  in 
mid-winter,  many  times  their  onlj' 
means  of  progress  through  drifting 
winter  storms  being  snow-Mioes.  The 
cam{>fires  of  peace,  and  of  war,  have 
burned  on  the  surrounding  mountain 
tops.  These  old  hills  have  heard  the 
savage  war-cry,  borne  on  the  breeze 
across  the  lake,  and  echoing  from  hill 
to  hill. 

When  the  earliest  settlers  of  New 
Kn};lan<l  landed  on  our  wild  and  rock- 

ri  1)1  It'll  vhores,  this  region  was,  in 
springtime,  the  meeting  place  of  a 
number  of  different  tribes  of  Indians. 
This  laki'  was  the  great  breeding 
ground  of  the  shad  fish,  it  was  here 
they  deposited  their  eggs,  and  so  they 
multiplied,  the  Indians  eurini;  enough 
to  last  the  long  winter  f  hrougli.  They 
built  weirs,  whicii  were  young  trees 
driven  into  the  mud,  and  interwoven 
with  gras'^es  and  the  willow.  .At  the 
west  side  of  the  lake  is  the  village  of 
Weirs.  It  was  tliere  a  fish  weir  stood, 
built  of  stone.  If  is  said  to  have  been 
there  luiminMls  of  yenrf.  By  whom 
i>uilt  is  not  known,  or  how  many 
races  of  men  it  had  helped  to  provide 
with  fish. 

A  band  of  Indians,  composed  of  a 
number  of  different  tribes,  controQed 
these  fishing  grounds,  having  as  their 
chief  Passaconaway,  who  was  called 

The  Statesman  Sagamore."  They 
united  against  their  mutual  enemy, 
tlie  Mohawks,  in  defence  of  this  fishing 
ground,  being  known  as  the  Peuacook 
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Nation.  In  the  fpriiiK,  when  the  shad 
were  running.  PnBsacotiaway  s«ent  for 
all  the  tribes  helungiug  to  this  nattun, 
the  old  chieftain  bemg  there  in  full 
trappings.  They  came,  the  AKJiwatns 
from  tlie  !50Uth;  the  Ossipees  from 
their  mountain  top,  overlooking  the 
lake  on  the  oast;  llic  Amlroscopgiiis 
froai  the  river  region  in  what  is  now 
Maine;  bringing  with  them  their 
squaws,  medicine-men,  prophets,  their 
paraphernalia  of  hattl<>.  and  tlie 
dunce.  Here  tiie  summer  throtigh 
they  lived*  and  some  died. 


e  Monthly 

Here  lies  a  hravo  chief  in  his  lonely  grave, 
His  death  dirp-.  a  chant  l>v  the  breaking  wave. 
His  cover  a  coat  of  the  buck-deer  skin, 
.And  his  weapons  of  war  were  put  therein. 

S(i  (his  day  I  idly  sjiiled  and  drifted, 
over  one  of  Nature's  beauty  spots, 
with  a  feeling  that  our  aneestont^ 

Even  throu|ih  the  work  and  hardship;  with 

the  fear  that  they  endured. 
Thpy  lived  then  «s  w©  ore  living;  life  and  love 

with  love  a^-urcil 
1  iir  <iur  life  is  what  \vc  iimke  it,  children  of 

the  sons  of  nn-ii ; 
Loviugj  Mghing,  laughing,  crying,  even  now  a« 

It  WM  men. 


SUNSET  OX  THE  C  ONXECTICUT 

Bu  Edith  M.  (  Iiihl 

Day's  rush  and  action  are  over; 

The  silence  of  evening  falls, 
And  to  our  weary  spirits 

Th<'  trlory  of  sunset  calls 
To  the  iirink  of  a  weBt4.'roiug  hilklope, 

'Neath  which  the  river  flows. 
And  l)('}  (»nd,  the  grandeur  of  mount. liiis. 

r  lanJved  by  dying  day's  orange  and  rose. 

Below,  fahri  arid  <li'<>p  winds  the  river; 

Scarce  u  ripple       surface  feels, 
And  the  shadow  gloomily  deepening 

Snlf'ninl>'  farthi-r  >1c;ils. 
The  wondrous  beauty  of  sky  and  water 

Enchanted  the  eye  to  behold ; 
No  marvel  is  it  the  river 

Should  it  close  to  her  breast  enfold. 

It  sppHT^  the  Ttiysterious  glory 

Is  more  than  one's  soul  can  bear. 
When  into  the  shadow-edged  mirror 

Arr  (  a>(  tlir  iiionii  and  a  star. 
Mountain-top  o'erluing  by  the  crescent 

Met  mountain-top  and  star  at  its  feet, 
Both  bathing  in  a  pool  of  opal 

As  sky-tints  the  river's  length  greet. 

Tfio  sf)on  does  the  visioii  vanish. 

Softly  sinking  into  night  s  mystic  shade. 
E'en  our  gaze  <n  awe  eannot  stay  it, 

The  rich  hues  rductantly  fade. 

O.  heart,  imprison  the  lic:iiity — 
Let  the  morrow  s  iu.sk>  ligliter  seem 

Fi»r  this  pageant  of  the  sunset. 
This  touch  of  a  heavenly  gleam. 
h'ancicr,  N.  H, 
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HON.  GEORGE  F.  TINKER 
Hon.  George  F.  Tinker,  cx-inayor  of  New 
London,  Conn.,  died  at  bin  home  in  that  citv, 
May  4, 1915. 

Mr.  Tinker  was  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Maikiw,  bom  February  13,  IH.'M,  son  of 
Nathan  am!  Mary  Ann  iSfonc  Tinker.  He 
rweived  an  ara-lfinical  n  lucaJ  ion,  taught 
tIkkjI  fur  sniiK'  tiitic,  and  in  1  S5o  removed 
With  hL«  father  to  .New  li«)udou  and  engaged 
with  hin)  in  the  meat  business,  continuing 
the  same  after  his  father's  death  for  many 
yean.  He  was  also  extensively  engaged  in 
the  nianufa<'l  ure  of  brooma. 

He  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  casting 
hL<  tirst  vote  for  John  C.  Fremont  for  jjn  si- 
dfiit.  He  served  several  years  in  each  branch 
of  the  New  Ix)ndon  City  government  and 
was  chosen  Mayor  in  IHKS.  He  nUo  Herved 
as  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  upon  the 
eommii^ion  which  erected  the  new  Connecti- 
cut State  Capitol  at  Hartf<m1.  In  reliiiion 
he  wa.-  a  Coiigregationalist,  hcin^'  a  iininiim-nt 
menil>er  of  the  First  Church  of  New  London, 
and  for  thirty  years  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  .School.  He  wiui  deeply  interested 
in  benevolent  and  charitable  work,  and  is 
reputed  to  have  given  more  for  worthy  causes, 
in  proportion  to  his  means,  than  any  other 
man  in  New  Ixmdon.  He  marrietl  .4ugusta 
R.  Coombs  of  Winchester.  \.  H.,  wh«t  sur- 
vives, with  one  .soil,  Kcv,  ('  Pi  ilr\  'l  inker  i>f 
New  York,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  £. 
Stone  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

BENJAMIN  F.  DTTTTON 

Benjamin  V.  Dutton.  pn  suit  tit  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  well-known  Houghton  & 
Dutton  Comjmny,  of  IVjston.  died  at  his 
home  in  Maiden,  Slass.,  Jime  2,  1915. 

Mr.  Dutton  was  bom  in  Hillsborough, 
N.  H.,  October  11,  18.31.  son  of  Ephraim  and 
Phebe  fWilsoni  Dutton.  He  was  educated 
in  the  town  3choot>  and  at  Xur^vich,  \  t.,  and, 
in  1R51,  oiK-ue*!  a  ctuiiiiiercial  .hcHckiI  in  .\lex- 
andria,  \a.,  where  he  was  succe!<i^ful  for  a 
time,  but  was  called  hnnie  by  his  father's  ill 
health,  and  engage<l  it)  the  management  of 
the  store  in  HilbsboEough,  owned  by  the  latter. 
In  18SP  he  went  to  Boston  with  the  late 
John  B  Srnitli.  where  thfv  kjm  iiid  a  ^mall 
wares  and  niilhnr'rv  jobbiti^^  hous**-  on  Dt  vuii- 
shire  .Street  .Mr  Snntli  -nun  retired  to  enter 
manufacturing,  and  one  U  yman  Ix-came  a 

Kartner  in  the  conceni.  i^ubsequently  he 
ad  other  pattneia,  till,  in  1874,  he  united 
with  Samuel  S.  Houghton  in  the  firm  of 
Houghton  &  Dutton,  whose  n  inarkable  suc- 
cess in  busines.*!  has  had  lew  parallels  in  the 
mereantile  hi.vu>r>  ><{  Ntw  I",n>£laTi<i,  'rii)> 
firm  is'  rejMite<l  to  have  been  the  hrst  in  tlie 
Coimtry  fn  einpjuy  women  behind  the  counter. 
Mr.  Duttou  had  a  magnificent  estate  in 


Maiden,  embracing  seventy-five  acres,  known 
as  ■■('lien  Ri>ek."  whieli  wa.s  aiinrned  l»y  every 
device  of  the  land.seajK'  K:»i"dener"s  art.  and 
in  which  he  took,  fireat  jirule,  as  he  did  in  his 
lairge  stable  of  tine  liorses.  He  was  a  Demo- 
crat in  politicfc,  hLs  tirst  vote  l)eing  cast  for 
Franklin  Pierce,  also  a  native  of  Uillsborough, 
for  president.  In  religion  he  was  a  Congre- 
Ratioualist.  He  was  prominci;'  in  Masonry 
and  a  meml>er  of  De  Molav  C  wiiiiiiandpr>', 

K.  T.  of  liostnn. 

Mr.  Dutton  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Harriet  Hatch  of  Hillsborougli,  and 
his  second,  who  survives  him,  Uarriet  M. 
Conant.  He  leaves  seven  children,  two  sons 
and  five  daughters.  Harrj-  Dutton  of  Mai- 
den Is  first  vice-president,  and  George  C. 
Dutton,  also  of  Maiden,  is  seeond  \  iee-presi- 
dent  of  Houghton  &  Dutton  Conipiiiiy.  The 
daughters  are  Mrs.  J.  B.  Claus  of  Maiden, 
Mrs.  B.  D.  Peaslec.  nf  Hillsborough,  N.  H,, 
Mrs.  Alfretl  Lounsbury  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  Mrs.  Alexander  MacGn^^or  of  Maiden, 
whose  husband  is  treasurer  of  Houghton  A 
Dutton  Com))any  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Jonee  of 
Falmouth,  Ma.'««. 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  STOW  ELL 
Hon.  George  H.  Slowell,  bom  in  Coniish, 
Oct.  her  28,  1836,  died  in  ClaicoMmt,  May 

19,  I'Jl.j. 

Mr.  .Stowell  wa.s  the  son  of  Amasa  and 
Betsey  (Hpaulding;  .Stuwell.  He  located  in 
Claremont  in  early  life,  where  he  was  long 
and  sucressfulW  engaged  in  the  hardware 
business,  and  later,  in  manufacturing,  and 
amassed  a  handsome  fortime.    He  was  also 

Crominent  in  public  life.  A  comprehensive 
iugraphical  notice  of  Mr.  Stowell  ap|)eared 
in  the  Novcml)er-Decembcr  number  of  the 
Gr.\nitk  Mo.vthly  last  year.  He  married, 
December  2r>,  1<:.'>7,  Sarah  G.  Field  of  Chester, 
Vt.,  who  dud  in  HR>S,  their  Only  daughter 
having  previously  deceased. 

Mr.  Stowell  left  the  main  jKirtion  of  his 
large  estate,  estimated  at  about  a  (luarter 
of  a  million  dollnrw,  for  n  h(»spitnl  in  (  iare- 
niont.  though  he  made  >everal  nthrr  l>e(|iii'st8, 
including  $U),(XN.)  as  an  cudowmcut  for  the 
Stowell  Fn-e  Libnuy  in  Comidi,  whieh  he 

Sve  his  native  town  a  few  yean  nnce,  and 
,000  for  the  UniverBalkt  church  of  Clare- 
mont. 

COL.  ALBERT  H.  HOYT 

Albert  Harrison  Hoyt,  for  nearly  forty 
years  past  a  cleHc  in  tbe  United  State*  Sub- 
Treasury-  at  Boston,  died  of  heart  failure, 

June  10,  1915, 

He  wa."  a  native  of  .Sandwieli,  N  II  ,  l»om 
Dwember  0,  lb2ti.  He  was  educated  at 
Weslevan  Cniversitv,  and  received  the  degree 
of  A.  \1.  from  Dartmouth  Collese  in  1878.  He 
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servwl  as  rommi.-siunt  r  of  Cominoji  srlifKiU 
for  HorkinKhani  (.(mjity  in  1852-^,  was 
u<iinitt«4l  to  the  bar  in  ISoo,  and  practned  at 
Pomuiuuth  from  1857  to  1801,  iervins  a« 
city  f<olir{tor  in  1857-0.  At  th«  outbreak  of 
the  il  ^^':lr  lie  waa  appointn^  :i  ]i:iynini«ter 
in  thr  iiriiiy,  y< tv'wI  thruufthdiu  the  contest, 
an<l  hrcvotird  <  i>lnnrl 

In  Boston,  CoUmel  Hin  t  was  for  many 
years  actively  ronncctetl  with  the  New  Kng- 
land  Historic  Geneak>Kical  Society'.  He  was 
an  Episcopalian  and  a  rommunieant  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathe<Jral.  He  married  in  18G0  .Ssinih 
F.  Green,  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  who 
died  in  June,  1893.  They  had  one  8(m,  «rho 
died  in  infancy. 

HON.  WILLl.VM  P.  CH.V.MBERLAIN 
William  Perry  Chamberlain,  bom  in  Swao- 
zey,  June  2, 18S&,  died  at  his  home  in  Keene, 
June  9.  1915. 

He  WHS  ri  SUM  of  John  and  Sylvia  (Perrj-i 
Chamberlain,  and  was  educated  in  the  nubUc 
aehoob  and  Kccne  Academ>'.  In  early  life 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  niusic,  and  was  a 
member  of  a  munea]  company  (»rKuni/.<'d  by 
the  famous  Ossimi  K.  Dotlne,  in  which  ho 
was  first  tenor.  While  with  this  compaiiy 
he  compoeed  |,the  patriotic  song  "Htirrali 


for  ()I<I  New  England."  Later  he  orKunized 
the  C'luunlHTluii)  (.\)nccrt  Company,  which 
he  managed  fur  ;i«*v»'ral  years,  hut  rctireii 
from  the  musical  field  in  1861  and  engaged 
in  mercantile  business,  (itst  in  Felcbvilk, 
\  t  ,  !>iit  rcmovetl  to  Keene  in  1809,  when?  he 
u  i-  111  the  sh(K-  tra<le  for  a  time,  but  later 
<  iiki  i^i  il  )!i  the  dry  poods  ba'<ine.>^.'<.  m  which 
tie  WiL"  very  successful.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  piu^t,  hi.•^  Kon-in-iftir,  Frank 
Huntress,  has  been  his  partner  in  a  chain  of 
ptorcf  known  «s  the  Chamberlain  syndicate, 
in  New  Hampshire»  Vermont  ana  Massa^ 
chu-setls. 

Mr.  Chamljorlain  was  a  Republican  in 
politics  and  active  in  public  life.  He  f»er\'ed 
m  the  Keene  citv  council,  in  the  legisbture 
in  1878^  and  iu'the  State  Senate  in  1885^ 
He  was  a  special  railroad  commissioner  several 
vears,  long  president  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Keene  public  librarA',  a  Congregat  ionalint, 
and  prominent  in  Masonry. 

January  8,  1857,  Mr.  Chamberlain  mar- 
ried Harriet  Elizabeth  Person,  who  died 
August  17,  1895.  leaving  one  daughter,  Berdia 
.Mice,  wife  of  Hon.  Frank  Huntress  of  Keene. 
.Another  (lauirliti  r  ilioi  in  infancy.  He  was 
again  uuirried  March  lb,  1897,  to  Ellen  M. 
Atwood,  who  survives  him. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 


The  next  iriiport.'int  t<i\M»  iuiiit\ nv^aiy  ccli  - 
bratiou  to  be  held  ui  the  stale,  so  far  a.>«  known, 
is  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  town  of  Hopkinton.  The 
town  was  meotporated  one  hundred  and  fift;^' 
jfears  ago,  on  the  10th  of  January,  lii.st.  but  it 
was  deemed  advinable  to  defer  the  celel>ration 
till  (hf  sllliitiit-r  sc:is<>l).  witli  a  \  icu  tn  a  (icii- 
eral  reunion,  on  that  oeciiaion,  of  the  .••onr<  and 
daughters  of  the  old  town,  of  whom  then-  are  a 
goooly  numl^er  in  all  parts  uf  the  country.  It 
has,  acconlingly,  l>een  determined  to  c<'le- 
brate  on  Simday  and  Monday,  .\ugust  29  and 
30,  immediately  following  tjld  Home  Wet-k, 
fill'  union  rcli^iiniis  .•service  o<"curring  Sun- 
day  even  inn,  jiiul  the  celebration  pro|>cr  on 
Mondav ,  liath  servicort  being  held  at  Hopkui- 
ton  Vilbi|je.  It  is  understood  that  the  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Harrington,  at  one  time  pa.stt>r  of 
tlie  South  Congr^ipitional  Chiuch,  Concord, 
and  now  engaged  m  educationa]  work  in  the 
South,  who  IS  a  native  of  the  town,  will  give 
the  principal  address. 


liavf  fallen  j!it<i  lino  and  are  arranging  for 
fitting  obcjervaucc  of  this  now  widely  popular 
institution. 


Re|x)rts  thus  far  reccivetl  indicate  no  re- 
la.vation  of  interest  bl  Old  Home  Week, 
which  occurs  this  year  Auf^t  21  to  28  in- 
clusive, the  third  Saturday  in  Auffust  occur- 
ring on  the  first  mentioned  date.  While  .some 
towns  holding  observances  last  year  will  not 
do  so  this^  ouiers  not  heretofore  celebrating 


The  annual  summer  outing  of  the  New 

nam|>»<hirf  Hoard  i>r  Trade  will  l)e  held 
thi."-  year  on  Thursday,  Jtily  29,  the  town  of 
.latVrc\ .  inthegraii'i  Mon.uiiinck  n-tiion,  l)eing 
the  objective  point,  which  will  Iw  reached, 
generally,  by  auto,  from  the  (mtral,  south- 
ern and  western  parts  of  the  state.  A  public 
nuM'ting  witi  U>  held  in  the  tJ'temooo,  which 
will  lie  addreiwcd,  it  is  expected,  by  ex-Public 
Sen-ic<'  Commi.siioncr  Benton,  Commtssioaer 
of  .\gru  uliiin  Folker,  Senator  UoUis  and  Con- 
gresjsmau  W  ii.Miii. 

The  (Governor  ami  Council  have  up- 
minted  William  T.  Cutmison  of  Rochester^ 
law  partner  of  ex-Ciovemor  Felker,  a  member 
of  the  Public  f^ervice  CqmmisNon,  to  succeed 

John  E.  1^1  iititn  of  Keene,  term  expired. 
The  (lovt  indi  di-sired  Mr.  Benton's  reap- 
|>ointment,  but  the  Council  refused  i-onfirmta- 
tion  Confirmation  wa--*  also  refused  in  the 
case  of  Edmund  Sullivan,  of  the  old  license 
eomrai»sion,  whom  the  Govenior  desired  as  a 
member  of  the  new  exci.se  board.  Robert 
Jackson  of  Concord  was,  therefore,  named  as 
the  minoritv  member,  along  with  H.  W.  Keyes 
of  Haverhill  and  Frank  W.  Ordway  of  Milford. 
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HOPKINTON  CELEBRATION 

The  Old  Town  Observes  its  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth 

Anniversary 


Prorniiiont  among  the  several  Xew 
Hampshire  towns  combining  their  Old 
Home  Day  observance,  this  year. 
mth  thdr  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary cHobraticm.  is  the  good  old 
Merrimack  County  town  of  Hopkin- 
ton,  once  the  rival  of  Concord  in  bus- 
iness iiiiportanee.  as  well  as  in  ihe 
candidacy  for  the  location  of  the 
state  capital,  in. which  latter  it  might 
have  been  successful,  as  is  reputed, 
had  one  of  its  own  citizens  been  faith- 
ful to  lis  interests.  However,  it 
remuns  a  goodly  town;  is  peopled  by 
loyal,  enterjirising  eitizeiis,  .'ill  the 
year  round,  and  is  the  summer  home 
of  many  more  who  find,  in  its  healthy 
atmosidlere  and  amid  its  beautiful 
scenery,  an  ideal  vaeation  resort. 

Hopkinton  was  originally  granted 
by  the  provincial  legislature  of  Massa- 
rhusetts,  January  16,  1735,  ho\ng 
Number  5  in  a  "line  of  towns"  laid 
out  betweoa^  the  Merrimack  and 
Conueeticut  men.  The  proprietors 
were  mostly  citizens  of  Hopkinton, 
Mass.,  and  the  grant  wa^  tiul>sequently 
called  "New  Hopkinton,"  till  its 
incorporation  by  the  legislature  of 
New  Hampshire,  January  11,  1705,  as 
flopldnton.  Just  when  or  by  whom 
the  first  settlement  was  made  is  not 
definitely  determinnble.  hnt  tradition 
hits  it  that  one  Joseph  Potter  was  the 
first  actual  settler,  locating  here  early 
in  17'M.  The  first  meeting:  f  f  tlir 
proprietors,  held  in  the  towu^^hip, 
occurred  October  19,  1738,  at  the 
house  of  Henry  Mellen,  Joseph 
Haven  being  moderator,  and  Henry 


Mellen.  clerk,  who  was  also  made 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  lay  out 
highways,  among  those  ordered  being 
one  from  Humlord  (Concord)  line  to 
the  "meeting  house  spot"  (no  chtirrh 
had  been  built,  but  a  site  had  been 
located)  and  another  to  the  Contoo- 
eook  river,  "on  the  west  side  of  the 
meeting-house  hill." 

The  settlement  proceeded  with 
reasonable  rapidity,  so  that,  in  less 
than  forty  years,  in  1775,  there  were 
1,085  inhabitants  in  the  town,  most 
of  whom  were,  of  course,  engaged  in 
agriculture,  though  in  later  years  the 
excellent  water-power  at  Contoocook 
and  West  Hopkinton  was  developed, 
and  various  manufacturing  enter- 
prises engaged  in,  especially  after  the 
advent  of  the  railroad,  in  1850. 

Hopkinton  has,  in  fact,  always  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  agricul- 
tural towns  in  the  state.  The  soil  is 
generally  strong  and  productive,  and 
though  the  surface  is  uneven,  most  of 
the  land  is  susceptible  of  rultivntion. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  and  best 
known  farmers  of  the  state  have  been 
Hopkinton  men,  the  late  Josejih 
Barnard  and  James  M.  Connor  being 
notable  examples.  Stock>breeding, 
dairying  and  fruit-growing  have  been 
leading  specialties,  and  the  two  latter 
are  vet  extensively  pursued.  George 
M.  Putnam's  "Mt.  Putney  Dairy," 
for  instance,  has  a  wide  reputation, 
and  Robert  T.  Gould,  of  "Gould  HiU 
Farm/'  although  not  confined  to  that 
branch,  has  been  especially  successful 
as  a  fruit-grower.   Mr.  Gould,  by  the 
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way,  18  a  descendant,  in  the  fifth  gen- 
eration, from  Joseph  Gould  of  Hop- 
kinton,  Mass.,  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors, whose  five  sons  settled  in  this 
town.  Of  these  Gideon,  the  eldest, 
settled  on  Beech  Hill.  Among  his 
descendants  are  Alfred  J.  Gould  of 
Newport,  and  the  editor  of  the  (iR.\n- 
ITE  Monthly.  Moses  located  on 
Gould  Hill,  and  from  him  Robert  T. 
descended,  through  Moses,  Jr.,  and 
Captain  Charles.  Frank  Cressy,  presi- 
dent of  the  Concord  Board  of  Trade  is 
also  a  descendant  of  Moses;  while 


Mention  of  Daniel  Webster  sug- 
gests the  fact  that  many  lawyers  of 
prominence  have  been  Hopkinton 
men.  The  town  was  once  included  in 
Hillsborough  County,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  shire  town  jointly  with 
Amherst,  which  made  it  a  desirable 
location  for  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Baruch  Chase,  John  Harris, 
Matthew  Harvey  and  Horace  Chase, 
all  eminent  in  their  profession,  were 
Hopkinton  lawyers,  though  none  of 
them  natives  of  the  town.  John 
Harris  was  much  in  public  life;  was 


Early  Home  of  Grace  Fletcher 


Edna  Dean  Proctor,  the  poetess,  is  a 
great-granddaughter  of  Elias,  another 
of  the  Gould  brothers. 

No  church  was  erected  in  Hopkin- 
ton till  1766,  although  the  first  min- 
ister, Rev.  James  Scales,  was  settled 
in  1757.  Rev.  Elijah  Fletcher,  father 
of  Grace  Fletcher  who  was  the  wife  of 
Daniel  Webster,  was  the  minister  from 
1773  till  1786.  The  house  in  which  he 
dwelt,  and  in  which  his  daughter  was 
born  (January  16,  1782),  is  still  stand- 
ing, but  the  old  church,  which  was 
standing  in  a  dilapidated  condition  a 
few  years  since,  has  disappeare<J. 


solicitor  for  Hillsborough  County, 
Judge  of  Probate  for  both  Hills- 
borough and  Merrimack,  and  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Hampshire.  Matthew 
Harvey,  a  native  of  Sutton,  who  spent 
most  of  his  professional  life  in  Hop- 
kinton, was  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, governor  of  the  state,  and  Judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court. 
Horace  Chase,  a  native  of  Unity,  who 
studied  with  Matthew  Harvey,  and 
practiced  in  Hopkinton  many  years, 
held  many  town  offices,  and  was 
Judge  of  Probate  many  years,  and 
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compilefl  and  published  the  Probate 
Directory.  He  was  particularly  ac- 
tive and  eminent  in  Free  Masonry. 
Hamilton  E.  Perkins,  though  exten- 
sively engaged  in  other  business,  was 
an  able  lawyer  in  practice  for  several 
years,  but  was  finally  made  Judge  of 
Probate  and  removed  to  Concord,  as 
did  Judges  Harvey  and  Chase.  Most 
prominent  among  the  later  lawyers 
of  the  town,  was  Herman  W.  CJreene, 
a  native  of  Hopkinton,  son  of  Her- 
man H.  Green,  who  practiced  for 
some  years  in  Boston,  but  finally 


and  Concord,  was  Judge  of  Probate 
for  Merrimack  County  and  postmas- 
ter of  Concord;  Clinton  W.  Stanley  of 
Manchester,  long  eminent  in  practice 
and  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Alpheus  R.  Brown, 
long  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar,  residing  in  Lowell 
and  Somerville,  and  Moses  T.  Clough 
of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Many  prominent  clergymen  have 
been  born  in  Hopkinton,  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  having  been  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Carlton  Chase,  long  bishop 


House  Built  by  Gideon  Gould  Before  the  Revolution,  on  Beech  Hill 


located  in  his  native  town.  He  served 
in  the  legislature,  was  for  five  years 
solicitor  of  Merrimack  county,  and 
held  various  town  offices.  He  was  a 
vigorous  speaker,  and  often  heard  on 
the  stump.  He  was  twice  married, 
his  first  wife  being  Frances  Adaline 
Willard,  who  died  leaving  one  son — 
Willard  T.  Subsequently  he  mar- 
ried Anstis  Irene  Clark,  by  whom  he 
is  survived,  his  death  occurring  March 
1,  1896. 

Among  lawyers  born  in  Hopkinton 
and  practicing  elsewhere,  were  War- 
ren Clark,  who  practiced  in  Hennikor 


of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  New 
Hampshire,  born  January  20,  1794, 
son  of  Charles  and  Sarah  (Currier) 
Chase.  Others  of  distinction  include 
Rev.  Franklin  W.  Fisk,  an  eminent 
clergyman  and  instructor,  who  be- 
came president  of  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  1887;  Rev.  Horace 
F.  Brown,  at  one  time  president  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Conference  of  Bap- 
tist Ministers;  Rev.  Clarion  H.  Kim- 
ball, and  Rev,  Charles  E.  Harrington, 
D.  D.,  the  historian  of  the  day  for 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary' celebration. 
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Hopkinton's  first  physiciun  was 
John  Clement  who  located  on  Putney's 
Hill,  and  gained  a  wide  practice  and 
much  popularity.  He  was  followed 
by  a  line  of  worthy  successors,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  the  oldest 
resident  physician  now  being  Dr. 
George  C.  Blaisdell  of  Contoocook. 
Many  sons  of  Hopkinton  abroad,  have 
been  or  are  engaged  in  the  medical 
profession,  the  most  noted  of  all, 
perhaps,  having  been  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Ciage,  long  a  leading  phy- 
sician of  Concord. 

Hopkinton  ha-s  always  ranked  high 
from  an  educational  point  of  view. 
It  was  in  Hopkinton  Village  that 


patronage,  but  was  finally  succeeded 
by  a  town  high  school,  located  in  that 
village. 

Hopkinton  has  had  its  full  share 
of  influence  in  public  affairs,  and 
been  creditably  represented  in  all 
branches  of  the  state  government. 
It  has  had  but  one  governor— Mat- 
thew Harvey — but  another  came  of 
Hopkinton  stock,  .\nthony  Colby  of 
New  London,  whose  grandfather,  of 
the  same  name,  wiw  one  of  the  early 
.settlers  of  the  town.  It  has-  had 
several  representatives  in  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  three  at  least  .serving 
inside  of  a  single  quarter  of  a  century — 
Kdward  D.  Burnham,  Grosvernor  A. 


view  of  KearMTfte  Mountain  from  Gould  Hill 


Master  John  O.  Ballard  kept  his 
famous  private  school,  at  which  a 
large  number  of  men  who  afterward 
becanu?  successful  in  life  received  in- 
struction, the  school  continuing  for 
some  thirty  years  from  1810.  Ho|>- 
kinton  Academy,  established  in  1827, 
continued  for  nearly  half  a  century 
w^ith  varying  degrees  of  success,  and 
ranked  at  one  time  among  the  best 
secondary  schools  in  the  state,  having 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils.  The  late  Prof.  Dyer  H, 
Sanborn,  one  of  the  most  famous 
educators  of  the  state,  was  its  princi- 
pal for  a  number  of  years.  In  1856 
an  academy  was  established  in  the 
village  of  Contoocook,  and  had  for  a 
number  of  years,  a  very  considerable 


Curtice  and  Walter  S.  Davis;  while 
no  less  than  ten  of  its  citizens  have 
served  in  the  State  Senate — Joshua 
Bailey,  Thomas  W.  Colby,  Matthew 
Harvey,  Bodwell  Emerson,  Nathaniel 
Knowlton,  Abram  Brown,  John  Burn- 
ham,  Walter  L.  Davis,  Arthur  J. 
Boutwell,  and  William  A.  Danforth, 
the  present  incumbent.  Its  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  generally  been  able  and 
at  times  most  influential,  especially  in 
the  earlier  days.  Matthew  Harvev 
wai?  Speaker  of  that  body  in  1818-20. 

Accustomed  to  the  bearing  and 
use  of  arms  during  the  early  years  of 
the  .settlement,  of  necessity,  for  de- 
fence against  the  savages  who  made 
several  attacks  upon  them  before  the 
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Revolution,  killing  some  and  taking 
others  captive,  the  men  of  Hopkinton 
have  done  more  than  their  full  part 
in  every  emergency  when  military 
service  has  been  required  by  the 
country.  Twenty-seven  Hopkinton 
soldiers  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  and 
more  than  a  hundred,  altogether,  were 
actively  in  tlie  service,  at  one  time  or 
another,  during  the  Revolution.  The 
patriotism  of  the  town  was  fully 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  161 
of  its  male  citizens  over  21  years  of 
age  were  signers  of  the  famous  "  Asso- 


CoMMODORE  Perkins 
The  most  distinguished  son  of  Hop- 
kinton unquestionably,  was  that  gal- 
lant officer  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
Conmiodore  George  Hamilton  Per- 
kins, son  of  Judge  Hamilton  Eliot 
and  Clara  Bartlett  (Cleorgc)  Perkins, 
born  October  20,  1836.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Hopkinton,  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  and  man  of  affairs,  resid- 
ing many  vears  at  Contoocook  where 
he  had  a  ^ne  old  homestead  and  one 
of  the  best  farms  in  the  county. 
Young  George  H.  received  his  pre- 


Birthplace  of  Commodore  Geoitle  H.  Pn-kins,  Contoocook 


ciation  Test."  Few  towns  in  the 
state  had  as  many  men  enrolled  in  the 
service  in  the  War  of  1812,  as  did 
Hopkinton,  and  the  response  to  the 
call  for  defenders  of  the  Union,  in 
1861-5,  was  no  less  hearty  and  spon- 
taneous. It  may  properly  be  said, 
moreover,  that  no  two  New  Hamp- 
shire men  rendered  more  signal  and 
efficient  service  in  the  (^ivil  War 
than  those  distinguished  sons  of 
Hopkinton,  Brigadier  (Jeneral  Joab 
N.  Patterson  and  Commodore  George 
H.  Perkins,  in  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  ropuV)lic  respectively. 


liminary  education  in  the  Hopkinton 
and  Gilinatiton  Academies,  and  under 
a  private  tutor,  till  liis  entrance  to  the 
United  Stiites  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis, in  Octol>er,  1851,  to  which  he 
had  iH'en  given  an  appointment, 
through  Congressman  Charles  H. 
Peaslee,  and  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1856. 

After  several  brief  periods  of  serv- 
ice on  different  vessels  and  various 
expeditions  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
the  Newfoundland  hshing  fields,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  South  Auicrica, 
he  was,  in  1858,  appointed  acting 
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master  and  serveii  an  the  Sabine  at 
Montevideo,  and  on  the  Sumter  on  a 
cruise  on  the  African  coast.  He  was 
promoted  master,  September  5,  1859, 
and  lieutenant  February'  2,  18G1,  and 
ordered  to  the  Cayugo,  on  which  he 
was  sccomi  in  command.  This  vessel 
was  made  the  flag  ship,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Perkins,  as  pilot,  led  the  first 
division  of  gunboats  in  the  famous 
passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip,  April  24,  1862,  the  Cayuga 
receiving  the  first  fire,  passing  under 
the  walls  of  Fort  St.  Philip  and  sink- 
ing the  Confederate  steamer,  Gover- 


ordered  north,  but  voluntarily  as- 
sumed command  of  the  monitor, 
Chickamw,  in  the  l)attle  of  Mobile 
Bay,  where  he  captured  the  Con- 
federate armored  ram,  Tennessee, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
reduction  of  Forts  Powell,  (laines  and 
Morgan.  He  was  superintendent  of 
ironclads  at  New  Orleans,  in  18()o-(); 
executive  officer  of  the  Lackauanna. 
in  the  Pacific,  18()(>-9  and  in  the 
ordnance  department  at  the  Boston 
Navy  yard,  18(i9-71.  He  was  pro- 
moted commander,  January  19,  1871, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 


Street  View  in  Conioocoolc 


nor  Moore,  and  the  ram,  Manassas. 
On  the  following  morning  it  led  the 
fleet  up  the  river  and  received  the 
surrender  of  New  Orleans.  Captain 
Bailey  and  Lieutenant  Perkins  walk- 
ing alone  and  unattended  to  the  city 
hall.  He  was  executive  officer  of  the 
Cayuga  from  Octol)er,  1862  to  June, 
18(W.  having  been  promoted  lieuten- 
ant commander  Decendier  31,  1862. 
In  June  and  July,  1863,  he  com- 
manded the  gunboat  Xcw  London,  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  ran  the  batteries 
at  Port  Hud.son  five  times.  He  a.s- 
sisted  in  the  blockade  of  Sabine  Pass, 
and  was  in  blockade  duty  on  the 
Scioto  ofi  the  coast  of  Texas  from 
July,  1863  to  April,  1864,  when  he  was 


the  store-ship  Relief,  conveying  con- 
tributions to  the  French.  Subse- 
quently he  Wilis  on  duty  at  Boston  as 
ordnance  officer  and  lighthouse  in- 
spector. He  commanded  the  A.'<huelot 
of  the  Asiatic  squadron  1879-81; 
commanded  the  torpedo  station  at 
Newport,  R.  L,  in  1882,  March  10, 
of  which  year,  he  was  promoted  ca|>- 
tain.  He  commanded  the  Hartford  of 
the  Pacific  station,  188.">-86.  He  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  October  1, 
1891:  and  was  promoteil  commodore 
on  the  retired  list,  May  9,  1896,  for 
distinguished  .services  during  the  re- 
iH'llion.  He  niarricd.  SeptemlxT  12, 
1870,  Anna  Minot  Weld,  daughter  of 
William  F.  Weld  of  Boston.   He  died 
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in  Boston,  October  28,  1899,  leaving 
a  daughter,  Isaljel  Weld — now  Mrs. 
Larz  Anderson  of  Brookline,  Mass. 

Commodore  Perkins  was  a  loyal 
son  of  New  Hampshire,  and  spent  no 
little  time,  in  his  later  years,  within 
its  borders,  having  developed  a  beau- 
tiful country  estate  in  the  town  of 
Webster,  not  far  from  his  birthplace, 
where  the  breeding  of  fine  horses,  for 
which  he  had  a  fondness,  was  a  special 
diversion. 

An  heroic  statue  of  the  Commo- 


Hampshire  villages.  Its  wide  and 
splendidly  shaded  Main  street  and 
fine  old  houses  are  the  admiration  of 
all  who  pass  that  way.  There  were 
many  spacious  and  substantial  resi- 
dences built  in  town,  outside  the  vil» 
lago,  many  of  which  are  now  occupied 
as  sununer  homes  l)y  former  residents 
or  other  people,  while  elegant  modern 
homes  have  been  erected  by  others, 
who  have  found  the  town  a  most 
desirable  vacation  resort.  Of  the 
latter  class  is  the  fine  summer  home 


Baptiat  Epi»ropal 

Hopkinton  Village  Churches 
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dore,  a  gift  to  the  state,  from  his 
daughter,  stands  at  the  west  front  of 
the  State  House  in  Concord. 


Hopkinton  Village,  where,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  but  for  the  defection 
of  one  of  the  town's  own  leading  citi- 
zens, the  permanent  capital  of  the 
state  might  have  been  established, 
was  not  only  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  iniportance  a  century 
ago,  and  later,  l)Ut  remains  to  the 
present  time  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  attractive  of  our  old-time  New 


erected  in  the  village  a  (juarter  of  a 
century  ago  by  Horace  Gair  Chase,  a 
son  of  Judge  Horace  Chase,  long  a 
successful  business  man  of  Chicago, 
who  died  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  which 
is  still  held  by  the  family.  Louis  M. 
Grant,  a  Chicago  lawyer,  son-in-law 
of  Mr.  Chast',  has  also  recently  built, 
on  Gould's  Hill,  conunanding  a  mag- 
nificent view,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  substantial  summer  homes  in 
the  state.  Many  people  who  have 
no  homes  of  their  own  in  the  town, 
come  here  for  their  vacations,  never- 
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theless,  and  are  well  cam!  for  by 
those  who  find  the  business  of  enter- 
taining them  both  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable. The  "Mount  Lookout 
House,"  on  the  slope  of  Putney's 
Hill  is  the  best  known  of  several  re- 
sorts patronised  by  this  class. 


At  the  annual  town  meeting  last 
March,  the  citizens  of  Hopkinton 
initiated  a  movement  for  a  fitting 
celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversarj'  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town.    On  motion  of  Mr. 


day.  Various  sub-committees  were 
named  to  carr>'  out  the  details  of  the 
work,  the  full  list  of  committees  being 
as  follows : 

General  Committee 

Frank  I.  Morrill,  Chairman, 
Horace  J.  Davis, 
Willard  T.  C'.reene, 
George  M.  Putnam, 
J.  Arthur  Jones, 

Religious  Observance.  —  Rev. 
Lucian  Kimball,  Rev.  F.  M.  Buker, 
Rev.    E.   T.   Gough,   Rev.   C.  L. 


View  In  llopklnton  Village 


Frank  I.  Morrill  it  was  voted  that 
such  celebration  be  held,  and  the 
sum  of  $500  was  appropriated  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  same.  A 
General  Committee  was  appointed  to 
take  full  charge  of  the  matter,  fix  the 
time  and  place  and  make  the  neces- 
sarj'  arrangements.  This  committee, 
after  due  consideration,  determined 
upon  Sunday  and  Monday,  .\ugust 
29  and  30,  as  the  days  for  the  celebra- 
tion, the  same  to  be  held  at  Hopkin- 
ton Village,  appropriate  religious  exer- 
cises l^ing  held  on  Sunday,  and  the 
anniversary  exercises  proper  on  Mon- 


Snow,  George  Lord,  Mrs.  Delia  A. 
Bonahan. 

Invitations. — C.  C.  Davis,  Dr. 
Dodge,  James  O.  Straw,  Orren  Fuller, 
Miss  Carrie  Carr,  Joseph  Clough, 
Mrs.  Warren  Barton,  Robert  T. 
Gould,  Eben  F.  Du.stin,  Miss  Rhoda 
F.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Chas.  Holmes,  Geo. 
E.  Barnard,  Edward  G.  Runnells, 
Henry  H.  Crowell,  Mary  Flanders, 
Elbridge  G.  Kimball,  Mrs.  Herman  W. 
(irecne,  Miss  KUen  Colby,  Mrs.  .-Mice 
Young,  Mi.ss  L.  A.  C.  Stanwood.^Mrs. 
Carlos  G.  Hawthorn.  Henry  D.Dustin. 

Reception. — Dr.  .\rthur  W.  Good- 
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speed,  Gen.  William  M.  Graham,  Sr., 
Mrs.  Robert  Kimball,  Dr.  George  C. 
Blaisdell,  Mrs.  Mary  Clark  Darrach, 
Miss  Ellen  C.  Roberts,  Arthur  C. 
Huntoon. 

Refreshments. — Franklin  P.  John- 
son, Arthur  Colby,  Joseph  Derr>', 
Mrs.  Margaret  Kimball,  Mrs.  Henry 
Eaton,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Gueren,  Mrs. 
Noyes  Johnson,  Parker  Flanders. 

Music— Mrs.  W.  T.  Green,  Mrs. 
Dexter  Ladd,  Mrs.  Vira  C.  Derr\', 
Mrs.  Geo.  Barnard,  Mrs.  W.  N. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Geo.  Butman,  Miss 
Gladys  L.  Davis,  Mrs.  Chas.  Dalby, 
Mrs.  D.  F.  Fisk,  Mrs.  Jessie  Johnson. 

Grounds. — Eugene  Dunbar,  Chas. 
A.  Mills,  Walter  F.  Hoyt,  Marl  D. 
Chase,  Frank  F.  Hoyt,  Lcrman  R. 
Mills,  Frank  C.  Mills,  Ira  Putney. 

Decorations. — Herbert  J.  French, 
W'iUiam  A.  Baker,  Will  C.  Russ,  Mrs. 
Kate  P.  Kimball,  Frank  L.  Flanders, 
Mrs.  Chas.  C.  Weston,  Mrs.  Marj' 
Clark  .Darrach,  Mrs.  Chas.  Kimball, 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Snow,  Leon  Kellev,  Jo.seph 
Tilton. 

Sports. — Samuel  Chase,  Chas. 
Preston.  Frank  H.  Reed,  Arthur  (\ 
C^all,  Benj.  C.  Wescott,  Byron  K. 


Pkolo  by  Hatnld  M.  Rendtr 

Flnt  Paraonafte  In  Hopkinton 

On  Putney  Hill.    Taken  In  IHOA 


SvTnonds,  Joseph  A.  Wiggen,  Roy 
Kimball,  Arthur  E.  Dunbar,  Nathan- 
iel A.  Davis,  Wallace  H.  Tarbell, 
M.  D.,  Harley  Boutwell,  Roy  Emerson. 


Advertising. — Arthur  G.Symonds, 
Herbert  W.  Kimball,  Arthur  J.  Bout- 
well,    Henry    Eaton,    Richard  B.- 
Clough,  John  C.  Burnham,  Chas.  R. 
Putnam. 

Fire  Works  and  Salute. — Lewis 


Blahop  Carlton  CtiM* 


A.  Nelson,  Hugh  T.  Skelley,  Chas.  C. 
Kimball,  E.  R.  Gueren,  John  F.  Carr. 

Grand  Army. — Frank  J.  Mudgett^ 
Geo.  M.  Barnard,  Lewis  H.  Dearborn, 
H.  H.  Crowcll,  Woodbury  Hardy. 

Parade. — Joseph  Derry,  Jack  Put- 
ney, Herbert  French,  Arthur  C. 
Huntoon,  Thoma.s  E.  Davis,  Dr. 
Wallace  Tarbell,  Harry  Dimon, 
Paul  Coolidge. 

The  various  committees  soon  got 
at  their  work  and,  under  the  capable 
and  energetic  direction  of  Chairman 
Morrill  of  the  General  Committee, 
had  the  plans  perfected  and  all  details 
arranged  in  due  seajson. 

Religious  Observance 
The  religious  exerci.ses  on  Sunday 
were  hold  in  the  Congregational 
Church,  opening  at  10.45  a.  m.,  the 
progranmie,  as  arranged,  being  as 
follows: 
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Bridge  at  Contoocook 


DOXOLOGY 

INVOCATION 

ANTHEM 
United  Church  Choirs 

SCRIPTURE  rp:adino 

ANTHEM 
PRAYER 

Rev.  Mr.  Spiers,  formerly  of  Hopkinton, 
.  now  of  Viri(inia 

HY.MN 

ADDRES.S 
Rev.  Lucian  Kiiiiball 

THE  CHURCH  IX  THE  TOWN 
I'a  I,  Rev.  Mr.  Kimball 
Present.  Rev.  I\  M.  Hakcr 
Future,  Rev.  E.  T.  Cough 

HYMN 

BENEDICTION 

The  aiinivcrsan'  propniinmo,  for 
Morulay,  August  30,  was  arranged  as 
follows: 

Salute  at  sunrise,  on  Mt.  Putney, 
near  the  Mt.  Putney  Garrison,  150 
guns. 

Civic  Parade,  Dr.  Wallace  Tarbell, 
Marshal;  Hopkinton  Band,  10  a.  m. 
Sports. 

Historical  Exercises,  in  front  of 
Town  Hall,  1  p.  in. 

Introductory  Address,  Chairman. 
Krank  I.  Morrill. 

Prayer,  Hev.  10.  T.  Gough,  pastor 
M.  E.  Church,  Contoocook. 

Historical  .Vddkess,  Hev.  Charles 
E,  Harrington,  D.  L).,  Holliston,  Mass. 


Music,  Hopkinton  Band. 

Short  addresses  by  other  speakers, 
including  Judge  Charles  R.  Corning, 
Levin  J.  Chase,  and  H.  H.  Met  calf, 
of  Concord,  and  Cieorge  Ira  Tarr  of 
Rockport,  Mass. 

Music,  Band. 

Continuation  of  sports  at/'Chase's 
Field. 

A  concert  by  Nevers'  full  band  of 
Concord  was  scheduled  for  the  even- 
ing, with  fireworks  in  Hopkinton 
Square,  the  concluding  music  being — 

"LonR  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  Fn>«Kluin'!s  holy  l-ght." 


New  Jeruaaletn  Church,  Contoocook 


Following  is  the  Historical  Address 
by  Rev.  Charles  E.  Harrington,  D.  D.: 
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HISTORICAL  ADDRESS 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  takes  us  half- 
way back  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  at  Plymouth.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  l»eyond  that  would  brinR  us  to 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher 
C'olumbu'<.  Such  a  discovery  could  but  stir 
the  sum  of  life  thruUKliout  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom. ( )n  t  he  one  hand  avarice  and  i^reed ; 
and  on  the  other  ambition  and  a  desire  to 
extend  the  Kingdom  of  (khI  would  l)e  aroused. 
Men  of  action  and  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
with  such  virgin  soil  challenging  their  cour- 
age, would  l>e  eager  to  found  new  families, 
and  uc<|uire  landed  estates;  to  explore  new 
wildenie.sses  and  subdue  them;  to  establish 
new  states  and  govern  them. 

But  who  owned  this  new  land?  Perhaps 
the  Chinese,  whoc^  ancestors  were  driven 
across  the  Pacific  by  the  storms  that  swept 
it.  Perhajis  the  .V.siatics  who  crossed  the 
narrow  waters  of  liehring's  Strait  in  search 
of  adventure.    Who  knows? 

The  |)eopk'  found  in  the  new  world  by  the 
white  men  were  copi)er  colored,  long,  coarse, 
blackhaired  men  and  women,  with  high 
cheek  bones,  scpiare  forehead,  deep-.sct, 
shining  eyes,  thick  lifw  and  broad  nose — 
"whose  Doctor  was  Death  and  whose  hospi- 
tal was  the  grave."  The.*te  they  called 
Indians. 

If  occupancy  gives  title,  then  were  these 
Indians  owners  of  the  new  world,  for  they 
poasessed  the  continent  from  the  Arctic  seas 
to  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  P«x*sibly,  too, 
this  continent  Itelonged  to  the  Indian  by 
conquest,  for  in  various  of  its  jiarts,  fmm  the 
Great  Ljikes  to  the  giilf,  the  white  man  found 
extensive  earth  works  evidently  thrown  up 
for  defence.  It  is  clear  that  l»efore  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  ciine  here  in  the  Mayflower  or 
<'olumbits  touched  our  shores,  the  continent 
hail  l)een  the  h«>nie  of  people  who  "built 
cities,  spun  and  wove  cotton,  worked  in  gold, 
silver  and  coppe-r  mines,  labored  in  fields  and 
orgaiiiz4-(l  governments.  "  .\nd  yet  the  white 
men  paid  little  heed  to  titles  which  had  l)een 
acipiiri^l  by  conquest  and  confirmed  by  pos- 
session. They  claimed  title  l>ecaust?  their 
subjects  had  visited  the  new  shores  and 
taken  possession  in  their  sovereign's  name. 
They  c'aimed  the  coast  and  "all  the  land 
that  lay  liehind  it  even  to  the  Pacific  .sea." 
With  a  title  no  lictter  .supported.  King  James 


of  England  gave  away  territories  ten  times 
as  large  as  his  own  little  realm  at  home,  and 
drew  charters  which  extended  from  "sea  to 
sea  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth."  Any  one  who  has  studied  the  early 
historj'  of  New  IIam|)shire  knows  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  follow  the  line  of  grants  or 
{Mitents  issued  to  the  first  settlers  than  to  find 
one's  way  through  an  Egyptian  mare  or  to 
solve  a  Chinese  puzzle.  He  must  give  up 
all  hoi)e  of  l>eing  consistent,  and  head  off  a 
line  here  and  take  up  another  somewhere 
else,  content  if  he  come  out  somewhere, 
having  made  a  kind  of  progress. 


MethodUt  Church,  Contoocotrii 


Professor  Sanborn  say's :  "A  belt  extending 
from  (."a|)e  Fear  on  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  llaUfax  wjis  .set  apart  l»v  James  I  in 
ltj()6  to  lje  colonized  by  two  rival  companies. " 
This  territory  was  di\"ided  into  two  nearly 
equal  |)arts:  one  called  North  Virginia,  ex- 
lending  from  the  forty-first  to  the  forty- 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude;  the  other 
extending  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the 
thirty-eighth  degree  north  latitude,  called 
South  Virginia.  The  former  of  these  was 
granted  to  a  company  of  knights,  gentlemen 
and  merchants  from  the  West  of  England, 
called  the  Plymouth  Company;  the  southern 
part  was  granted  to  "noble  men,  gentlemen 
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and  merchants"  culled  the  London  Com- 
pany. But  the  King  hininelf  rlainie<l  that 
he  alone  wa«  the  real  sovereign  of  thew?  im- 
mense territorief).  He  wafl  alMo  a  sort  of 
feudal  lonl  l)ecuuw>  he  expected  from  the 
inhabitantH  homage  and  rent,  thiis  granting 
lands  to  which  he  had  no  title  and  exacting 
rentB  to  which  he  had  no  real  claim. 

Later,  in  Noveml)er  1020,  the  Plymouth 
Colony  received  a  new  chart«r  granting  all 


territorj'  between  the  Merrimack  and  the 
Kennel)ec  RiverH  with  all  the  islands  within 
three  miles  of  the  coast.  Subsequently, 
Gorges  and  MaMon  divided  their  grant: 
Ciorgesi  taking  the  unoccupied  lands  east  of 
the  Piwataqua  River,  which  he  called  Maine; 
and  Ma«m  holding  the  rest  of  the  territory, 
together  with  what  he  had  obtained  by  a 
new  patent  from  the  council  of  Plymouth, 
which  he  name<l  New  Hampshire  in  honor 


Frank  I.  Morrill 

Chairman  General  Committee 


lands  between  the  fortieth  and  the  forty- 
eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  from  the 
latitude  of  Philadelphia  to  the  St.  LawTence 
river  and  "from  sea  to  sea. "  .\nd  this  terri- 
tory was  called  "the  New  England  of 
America." 

In  1622,  Fcrdinando  Gorges,  a  man  of 
superior  intellect  and  dauntless  courage,  and 
John  Mason,  at  one  time  governor  of  New- 
foundland, a  man  of  enterprise  and  zeal, 
obt tuned  by  grant  from  King  James,  the 


of  Hampshire  in  England  which  had  been 
his  home. 

These  two  men  had  exfieriences  which  are 
common  to  pioneers.  Their  hopes  came 
and  went ;  they  brightened  and  faded.  It 
would  take  iu>  too  far  afield  to  follow  them 
through  their  alternations  of  sunshine  and 
shade.  But  as  we  have  seen  the  "New  Eng- 
lanrl  of  .\merira"  carve<l  out  of  the  continent 
and  the  colonies  of  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire cut  out  of  New  England,  we  shall  next 
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thiH  may  have  lieen  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  |)fH)ple  from  that  town  chose  this  as  a 
place  of  Hett lament.  On  one  of  these  hills, 
calle<l  Saddle  Hill,  was  the  birth-place  ia 
1747  of  Daniel  Shay,  leader  of  what  is  known 
as  Shay's  reljellion.  The  founders  of  our 
Republic  had  declared  in  1776  that  whenever 
an}'  form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  the  inalienable  rights  of  men,  "it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  even  alx)li8h 
that  government  and  to  institute  a  new 
government"  to  aerure  these  rights.  The 
colon  ist.s  carried  on  a  great  war  for  seven 
years  to  defend  this  proposition,  and  they 
had  carried  on  that  war  successfully,  but 
when  peace  was  declared,  and  the  colonists 


Dam  at  Contoocook 


see  the  colonies  divided  into  townah'ps. 
Several  of  these  were  first  numb<?red,  jthen 
named.  For  example  the  town  of  Warner 
was  first  called  Numl)er  I;  and  the  town  of 
Henniker,  Numl)er  H. 

The  Mason  claim  was  maintained  from 
1622  to  1691,  when  it  pa8sc<l  by  purchase 
into  the  hands  of  one  named  Samuel  Allen. 
Nearly  fifty  years  after  this,  one  of  the  lineal 
descendants  of  Mason,  John  Tufton  Mason, 
by  name,  set  up  a  claim  to  his  ancestor's 
estate  and  successful!}'  defended  this  claim, 
and  in  1746  sold  out  to  twelve  leading  men 
of  Portsmouth  for  £1500. 

In  1715  a  township  was  incorporated  in 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  which  was 


called  Hopkinton  in  honor  of  Edward  Hoi>- 
kins,  one  of  the  early  governors  of  Coiuiecti- 
cut.  This  town  is  situated  on  the  highest 
land  between  Boston  and  Wachusett  Moun- 
tain. It  was  from  this  township  that  the 
town  whose  anniversary  we  celebrate  today 
was  named.  That  we  may  the  better  appre- 
ciate the  character  of  the  men  from  whose 
loins  so  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  our 
Hopkinton  sprang,  I  devote  some  time  to  the 
histor}'  of  that  township. 

If  you  go  there  today,  the  people  will  give 
you  a  cordial  welcome,  and  point  out  to  you 
their  places  of  interest.  You  will  find  the 
surface  of  the  town  diversified  with  liiUs  and 
valleys  much  as  our  town's  surface  is,  and 


undertfH)k  to  organize  such  a  new  govern- 
ment, they  found  they  had  no  easy  task  on 
hand.  How  to  make  the  national  govern- 
ment strong  and  yet  preserve  the  independ- 
ence or  the  rights  of  the  several  states,  did 
not  readily  appear  and  the  consequence  was 
that  one  day  they  would  have  one  nation 
with  thirteen  states  and  the  next  day  they 
would  have  thirteen  inde|)endent  states  and 
no  nation.  Moreover,  jealousies  e.\istcd 
between  the  several  states. 

A  heavy  debt  had  been  incurred  by  the 
war  for  inde|)cndence,  and  there  was  no 
money  with  which  to  pay  this  debt.  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  levy  taxes.  It  could 
only  ask  and  urge  the  people  to  pay;  but 


Fravk  I.  Morrill,  chatrnutn  of  the  Genentl  Committee  of  the  annivcraary  celebration,  to  whom  eneraetic  direc- 
tion its  success  ia  largely  due,  woa  boni  in  Hopkinton,  November  30,  1848,  the  son  u(  GeorKv  W.  and  Laura  .\nn 
(Racon)  .Morrill.  He  was  ediicatod  in  the  public  .ichooU,  Contoocook  .\ra<leiny,  Xcw  Hampton  Institution,  and 
the  (1o«ton  University  Law  School,  Kraduating  D  L.  in  1873.  He  wan  admitted  to  the  Maimachuiietti  bur  in  1874, 
nn<i  practiced  hia  profcsoion  in  Boston  for  twelve  years,  when  he  removed  to  Yiin  old  home  in  Contoocook  where  he 
baa  iiince  reaidcd.  He  is  a  RepubUcan  in  politics,  has  served  as  moderator  and  supervi«ur:  was  a  repr«soutative  ia 
1HU3;  has  been  twenty  yean  a  trustee  of  the  Hopkinton  Free  Publio  Librar>-,  and  was  postmaster  under  the  adniia- 
istrntioD  of  President  Taft. 
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they  were  too  jealous  of  Congreiw  to  he«d  the 
request.  In  New  England  large  l)odie«i  of 
men  assembled,  refusing  to  pay  their  taxes, 
and  even  threatening  to  overthrow  the  new 
government.  Moreover,  the  government 
was  accused  of  extravagance,  and  growing 
more  so;  court  ex{)en8ca  increased;  lawyers 
fees  enlarged ;  and  the  salaries  of  the  governor 


did  not  succeed.  And  yet,  a»  Brown,  no 
doubt,  hastened  the  coming  of  freedom  by  his 
rash  act,  so  Shay  probably  hel|ied  to  bring 
about  relief  from  the  oppressions  of  which  he 
and  so  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen  com- 
plained, by  his  rebellion.  Tlie  i>eople  of  Hop- 
kinton,  Massachusetts,  will  also  point  out  to 
you  the  place  where  John  Young,  father  of  far- 


Rev.  Charles  E.  Ilairlnftton,  D.  D. 
Uuitori»n  of  the  I>ay 


and  other  state  officials  added  to  the  burdens 
which  the  people  were  carrying.  Some  one 
said  that  "the  allegations  multiplied  and  the 
allegators  l>ecame  more  and  more  violent." 
And  the  fatuous  Daniel  Shay,  resident  of 
Hopkinton,  seeing  no  ho|)e  in  the  courts,  tried 
to  St  Of)  the  abuses  by  force,  as  John  Brown, 
the  alH)litionist  and  hero  of  Ossawattomic 
tried  to  free  the  slaves  of  this  nation  at  Har- 
lot's Ferrj-  in  1859.    But,  like  Brown,  Shay 


famed  Brigham  Young,  the  apostle  of  Mor- 
monism,  wjis  Iwrn.  Here,  too,  were  the 
country  homes  of  Sir  Harry  Frankland  and  his 
friend,  Commissioner  Price,  to  which  Sir  Harry 
brought  the  fair  and  fascinating  Agnes 
Surriage  who  figureti  as  a  real  heroine  in 
saving  the  life  of  her  lover,  who  was  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  a  church  destroyed  by  the 
great  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1775.  And 
with  a  sort  of  pride  the  people  of  old  Hbpkin- 
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ton  will  take  you  to  see  the  house  which 
once  stood  on  the  common,  as  a  school- 
house,  from  one  of  whose  windows  "the 
large  Irays,"  according  to  a  custom  some- 
what common  in  tho«c  days,  dropped  their 
teacher  into  a  snowbank,  the  teacher  who 
afterward  became  famous  as  a  preacher, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  On  this  same  com- 
mon, the  noted  evangelist,  George  White- 
field,  once  preached. 

The  towTi  is  beautiful  for  situation,  and 
for  many  years  furnished  interesting  Hubjects 
for  poets,  artists  and  novehsts.  It  wjis  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  incidents  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe's  "Old  Town  Folks,"  and  its 
famous  Frankland  Hall,  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  its  natural  advantages,  its  fame  as 
a  health  resort,  brought  hosts  of  i)eople  here 
on  annual  pilgrimages,  and  made  it  the  scene 
of  many  a  rout  and  revel  and  the  gathering 
of  brave  men  and  women. 

The  people  of  that  town  were  preeminently 
patriotic  from  the  ver>'  Ix'ginning.  For  the 
West  Indian  e-xjiedition  of  1741,  eleven  men 
and  one  boy  marched  away,  not  like  the 
storied  men  who  "marched  up  the  hill  and 
then  marched  down  again,"  but  like  the  brave 
six  hundred  immortalized  in  Tennyson's 
poem,  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade," 
eleven  men  and  one  boy  marched  away — and 
all  but  one  man  and  the  boy  marched  into 
the  jaws  of  death.  Twenty-six  men  were  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  war  of  1744.  In  the 
French  and  Indian  wars  of  1754-1763,  large 
numl»ers  served  with  distinction;  from  1775 
to  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  three 
companies  "armed  and  equipped  as  the  law 
requires"  were  kept  up  to  the  fighting  point, 
and  when  Paul  Revere  made  his  renowned 
midnight  ride,  these  men  true  and  trained 
marched  away  to  meet  the  emergency.  In 
1776,  when  the  voters  put  on  record  their 
position  respecting  the  mother  country,  they 
declared  themselves  unam'mously  "independ- 
ent of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain."  In 
1812  the  town  furnished  its  full  quota  to 


fight  against  England;  in  1861-5  it  sent  425 
soldiers  or  sixteen  more  than  its  quota  to 
fight  for  "liberty  and  union."  So,  from  the 
days  of  Indian  troubles  to  the  last  war  of  the 
Republic,  its  record  for  patriotism  has  not 
been  surpassed  by  that  of  any  tonii  in  the 
state  or  in  the  country. 

Standing  on  the  highest  |>oint  in  the  town, 
in  the  center  of  the  village,  and  looking  around, 
one  sees  numerous  towns  and  villages  and 
many  church  Hpirei4,  while  the  view  eastward 
stretches  away  to  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton  \ 


Hon.  Abntm  Brown 


and  over  and  l>eyond  them  to  the  gleaming 
waters  of  Ma^Machusetts  Bay. 

From  this  towni  have  gone  forth  to  that 
top  where  Welwter  said  there  wa.s  "plenty  of 
room,"  manufacturers,  merchants  and  l>ank- 
ers  who  have  been  a  credit  to  their  town, 
men  who  have  taken  conspicuous  places  in 
the  various  professions,  and  .served  their 
town  and  state  and  nation  with  honor  and 
distinction.    We  may  well  |xHnt  vdth  satis* 


Rev.  Charlkb  E.  Habrisoton,  D.  D.,  HiBtoriiin  of  the  day.  ihouith  it  native  of  Coticonl,  born  (Irtobcr  a.  1H46. 
•on  of  VtoM-n  B.  and  BotJH-y  P.  (Moorwi)  HarrinKtiin,  n-moved  with  his  parents  to  Hopkinton  in  early  childhcMMi, 
where  he  wait  reare<l  and  educatetl  in  the  pubhr  Brhuuii),  and  at  Hopkinton  and  .New  London  .XiiKiemiet*.  He 
enicaiced  for  some  time  in  tpaching  and  was  prinripal  of  the  Farmington  and  Littleton  Hiah  .School*,  Subftequently 
he  decided  to  enter  the  Congrexational  ministry,  pumueil  his  ittudifs  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminar>-.  and  had 
his  fimt  paoturate  at  LanrnHler,  1874  to  1K7H.  From  1S7S  to  1882  ho  was  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church  in  Concord.  From  1882  to  1885  he  preached  in  Dubuciue,  Iowa,  and  at  Keene,  \.  H.,  for  n  number  of 
ytani  following,  ilc  haa  Rinre  held  aeveral  panlorates  nutaide  the  utate,  hix  la«t  xervice  b«ing  at  St.  Peteraburg, 
FU.  He  served  for  a  time  in  the  Civil  War,  in  the  18th  N.  H.  Kegiment,  being  muittered  out  an  a  .lergeant,  Juno 
13,  18436.  While  in  Concord  he  was  for  years  chaplain  in  the  N.  H.  N.  (!.  lie  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1878,  and  that  of  D.  D.  from  Iowa  C<illege  in  1HH9. 
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faction  and  pride  to  the  hillw  of  Massachu- 
setts from  whence  ha«  come  our  strength. 

The  Clreut  and  (Jeneral  Court  for  Hi«  Maj- 
esty's Pro\'ince  of  Massachiiwtts  Hay  as- 
semhUnK  in  May,  1736,  and  continuing;  until 
Deceniljer  31,  received  a  report  from  a  com- 
mittee of  both  hou«e»,  on  certain  petitions  for 
townships  on  a  proiwsed  line  Ix-tween  the 
Merrimack  and  Connecticut  rivers.  Novem- 
ber 24.  1736,  it  was  voted  by  this  court  that 
"  Jolm  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  be 
fully  authorised  and  impowered  to  assemble 
and  convene  the  grantees  of  township  Num- 


town.  Putney's  Hill.  Other  hills  of  lowr 
elevation  or  sections  of  these  higher  places 
were  named  Brier,  Emerson's,  Gages,  Kast, 
KowcU  and  Sugar  Hills.  Those  early  settlers 
found  a  fair-sired  river  flowing  through  the 
western  and  along  the  iu>rthcm  part  of  their 
township  to  which  was  given  the  Indian 
name  Contoocook,  into  which  flowed  the 
water  from  many  brooks.  The  hills  and 
valleys  were  covered  with  forests  of  both 
hard  and  soft  wood,  many  trees  being  of 
stately  height  and  great  profwrtioni!.  Bears, 
wolves,  lynxes,  wildcats  and  panthers  roamed 


Summer  Realdence  of  il.  G.  Chaa«,  Ilopklnion  Village 


IxT  Five"' — our  Hopkinton — to  chose  a  mod- 
erator, a  clerk  and  a  committee  to  allot  and 
divide  their  land. 

The  said  John  Jones  issued  a  call  in  due 
form  and  without  delay.  The  proprietors 
obeyed  the  call  and  tran.sacted  the  necessary 
business.  And  thus  were  taken  the  first 
ste|ji9  for  the  legal  settlement  of  the  town 
whose  anniversary  we  are  olwerving.  When 
thcxse  settlers  came  to  their  new  home  they 
found  a  surface  diversified  Uke  that  of  the 
town  from  which  they  had  emigrated.  On 
the  ea-st  was  a  liill  which  was  nanied  Beech 
Hill;  in  the  southeast,  Dimond's  Hill;  in  the 
south,  Iloyt's  Hill,  and  near  the  centre  of  the 


these  forests  unharmed  and  unmolested  while 
mooee  and  deer  furnished  meat  for  the  set- 
tlers' tables.  Birds  built  their  nests  and  sang 
in  the  branches  of  the  trees.  These  were 
divided  into  the  predaceous  birds,  like  the 
eagle,  hawk,  owl  and  crow,  and  the  harmless. 
Wild  turkey,  ))igeon  and  groiutc,  contributed 
to  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  The  streams 
swarmed  with  fish.  Pike,  perch  and  trout 
were  taken  in  great  numliers;  sturgeon  were 
abundant,  and,  esiHrially  in  the  spawning 
season,  salmon  and  shad  were  very  plentiful. 
Snakes  and  other  kinds  of  reptiles  were  numer- 
oas,  the  only  venomous  kind  Ijeing  the  rattler. 
No  doubt  this  was  more  frequently  spoken 
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Hopkinton 

about  than  seen  and  yet,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1740,  twenty-five  years  lief  ore  the  town  was 
inrorporated,  it  was  voted  to  pay  ei^ht  shil- 
lings per  day  to  those  who  spent  their  time 
killing  such  snakes  in  town. 

We  commonly  tliink  of  the  greatest  perils 
of  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  &k  arising 
from  the  Indians,  and  many  of  them  were 
from  this  source,  as  any  trustworthy  history 
of  the  development  of  the  English  Colonies 
will  show.  But  the  Indians  were  by  no  means 
the  only  people  against  whom  the  Colonists 
were  obliged  to  protect  themselves.  The 
Indians  whom  the  Pilgrims  first  met  were 
friendly.  The  first  word  the  white  man  at 
Plymouth  heard  the  red  man  say  was,  "\Vel- 
comel"  It  was  the  salutation  of  Samoset  in 
the  name  of  Massasoit,  his  chief.  And  the 
treaty  of  peace  then  signed  lasted  fifty  years. 
It  was  not  until  Massa.soit  died  that  trouble 
broke  out  with  the  Indians,  and  the  white 


man  fortified  his  hou.se  with  palisades,  carrie<l 
hi.s  g\in  with  him  when  he  went  to  the  field 
to  work,  and  when  he  went  to  the  meeting- 
house to  worship. 

It  was  the  Frenchman  who  disturl)ed  the 
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peace  of  the  EnglLsh  at  al>out  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  New  Ham|i»ihire.  But  the 
French  were  the  allies  of  the  Indians,  and  so, 
agaiiLst  the  red  man,  the  early  settlers  of  N'um- 
l»er  five  built  three  garruion.s.    The  first  of 


these  was  called  Kimball's  garriwn  on  the 
main  road  from  Hopkinton  to  Conconl,  near 
the  Jewett  Road;  the  second,  on  Putney's 
hill,  and  the  third  WoodweU's,  half  a  mile 
east  of  Contooc(x)k.  And  yet  the  Indians 
made  incursions  into  the  land  of  the  white 
men,  killing  some,  carrj'ing  others  into  cap- 
tivity and  terrifying  all. 

In  17<i3  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  signed,  and 
peace  and  safety  were  for  a  time  a^ured. 
Two  years  after  this,  stejxs  were  taken  to 
incorjK)rate  the  new  town,  for  which  the 
Governor  and  the  King's  Council  had  lieen 
petitioned.  For  some  time  previous  to  this, 
the  towii  of  Bow  had  claimed  a  section  of 
Nunilx'r  five  situated  in  the  southeiist  j)art 
of  the  township.  On  account  of  this  claim 
there  arose  a  long-contmued  controversy. 
But  when  authority  wjis  given  to  incorpwrate 
the  tovnx,  now  named  New^  Hopkinton  from 
Hopkinton,  Massachusetts,  as  the  colony 
was  called  New  Ham[>shire  from  Hampshire 
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"The  Homestead,"  Residence  of  I  he  lute  John  Shackford  Kltnbull 


in  old  Kngland,  it  was  enacted  by  ^he  Ctov- 
emor,  Council  and  Asfcmbly  that  that  land 
which  Bow  rlaiminJ  and  which  lay  within  the 
Iwindan,*  of  Hopkinton,  ^k>  united  with  the 
rest  of  Hopkinton  and  that  all  the  persons 
who  inhabit  the  same  be  incorporatetl  to- 
gether into  a  town  which.'^  shall  be  calle<l 
Hopkinton. 


John  Shackford  Kimball 


This  charter  wjis  pajwwl  in  the  House, 
January  10,  1765,  ami  in  the  Council  January 
II,  17t»5,  and  then  appr(»ve«l  by  the  Ciovemor 
of  the  Province,  lienning;  Wentworth,  and 
a  list  of  the  grantees  contains  s€>veral  names 
wliich  have  l>een  prominent  in  the  history  of 
the  town  down  to  the  present  lime  such  as 
Bailey,  Jones,  Kimball,  (iould  »n<l  Knowlton. 

The  census,  taken  at  fre<juent,  yet  irregular 
intervals,  showed  an  encouraging  growth  of 
the  town.  The  original  grant  had  l>een  niado 
to  sixty  proprietors:  in  17ti7,  two  years  after 
the  incoriMiration,  the  iidiaiiitants  niunbered 
473;  during  the  next  six  years,  the  niunl)er 
increased  to  943;  at  the  l>egnming  of  tl»e 
Revolutionary'  war  in  1775,  it  was  1,085; 
at  the  end  of  the  war  it  was  1,4SS;  in  17S<»  it 
had  risen  to  1,.')37;  in  17!N(  the  |)opulation 
was  1,715,  and  at  the  l)eginniiig  «>f  the  new- 
century  the  enumeration  showed  2,015.  By 
this  time,  according  to  Mr.  (\  C.  Lord,  Hop- 
kinton had  l>ecome  "a  prominent  station  on 
a  direct  line  of  travel  betweeti  Boston  and 
Montreal,  and  the  centre  of  a  trafTic  that 
encouraged  population  and  wealth.  Its  ele- 
vation to  t  he  po(<ilion  of  a  half-{<hire  town  gave 
a  special  impulse  to  prosperity,  bringing  hither 
county  judges,  lawyers,  county  officials  of 
various  grades,  and  a  I  the  a-ssemb'age  of 
clients  and  attendants  at  the  different  ses- 
sions of  county  judicature.  Moreover,  the 
Cleneral  Court  of  New  Hami>shire  had  met  at 
Hopkinton  twice  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
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tury,  and  the  teni[Mirary  advent  of  Mate 
oflficials  and  other  influential  personH.  thus 
occasioned,  aideii  eminently  the  Ho<*iul  dis- 
tinction of  the  town.  It  was  hoped  that 
Hopkinton  would  bei'ome  the  pennanent 
capital  of  the  state. 

"In  1800  the  territor>'  of  Hopkinton  was 
lar(<cly  approjiriated  by  thrifty  fanners. 
The  hills  and  vales  were  w-enes  of  pnxs|iert)UH 
rural  industry,  while  flockH  and  herds  of 
thousands  of  shee[>  and  cattle  roamed  in  fer- 
tile pjusture.",  or  wen'  sheUere*!  in  the  con>- 
mo<iious  hanhs  of  their  ownen*.  There  were 
various  mills  and  nianufactoriea  upon  the. 


districts  of  the  township.  The  vilhigc  of 
Hopkinton  at  that  time  was  probably  not 


John  Steven*  KImbull 

im|K)rtant  sln»ams  of  the  town,  while  shops  of 
different  sorts  were  locatMl  in  the  nuinerous 


Robert  R.  Kimball 

far  from  ita  present  extent,  although  the 
number  of  buildings  v>'t8  perhaps  somewhat 
less.  From  the  village  stjuare,  roads  led 
outward  in  all  directions  as  now,  excepting 
that  the  present  direct  highway  to  Contoo- 
rook  had  not  l)een  opened  l>etween  the  village 
and  l*utney'8  Hill.  There  were  then  three 
meeting-houses  in  Hopkinton.  Besides  the 
ea.'iterly  and  westerly  Congregational  meeting- 
houses, there  was  a  Baptist  meeting-housi»  at 
the  junction  of  several  roads  at  a  |X)int  about 
a  mile  southwi-st  of  the  village."  There 
were  then  two  lawyers  in  the  village  and  live 


KiMKALL  iR  a  nainc  writ  known  in  Hopkinton,  in  all  staKoti  of  ita  history'.  Numorotia  familun  in  town  have  home 
it.  anionit  thr  boM  know  n  in  Inter  y<>nn>  iM-init  that  uf  Joil.v  .Sii\<:-KrriHri  KiMn\l.l ,  and  hiii  thr<>p  mm*.  Mr.  Kimball 
wa»  n  nnlivf  of  I'l-iiilirokf.  cilurdldl  (or  tin-  law,  and  for  a  time  »a»  tin-  imrtiicr  <i(  lloU-rl  KhiiIouI,  in  Ho«lon  On 
arrount  ol  hiit  hculth  hi'  icavr  up  bia  prnrtire  and  enKaicrtl  in  nu-rcantilt'  bunm-M.  In  IS.Vt  he  purrliawd  the  old 
OovtTiior  Hnnpy  houM*  in  Hopkinton  ViIIukc.  and  th<Ti-  i-ntabliiilii-d  hin  rpnidcnrt*,  dividinit  hifi  time  b<-twfcn  ilop- 
kintun  and  Boston.  Hi>  wax  orominrnt  in  public  afTairx,  re'prf.««'iited  Hopkinton  in  the  li'itialature  in  IStMi-7,  and 
wa»  a  mcnilivr  of  the  xlafT  of  Oov.  Walter  Harriman.  Hr  marrM-d  .M»r>-  EUln-din".  dnuxhti-r  of  Or  John  Stvvon*. 
Thov  had  live  rhildrru,  John  .^tcvenn,  Hubert  Kantout,  Mary-  (.irarp,  Kate  IVarl  and  Georne  .\.  S.  He  died  April 
IS.  inhh. 

John  Stevrno  Kimbnll  »'ni>  bom  in  Ronton.  July  31,  1H45,  wua  cdurat<-d  in  the  Phillip*  Grnnimar  SrhtMil,  Hop- 
kinton Academy  and  the  Taithronie  Institute  nt  I.anrnboro,  .Ma.vi.  He  wan  enicaKtHl  in  iiierrnntile  l)usineiii>  in 
Hi'i-ton  and  Hopkinton  with  his  father  and  broilicr:  was  r<'(ti.*ter  of  de«il.t  for  Merrimack  from  IS7'.t  to  IHM.  repnw 
M-iiied  Hopkinton  in  the  leginlnture  of  ls.s3.  and  »a»  a  trial  iusiiee  of  the  jM-neo  for  many  yearn.  He  <lie*l  mime 
yearn  sinee,  having  been  twire  married,  first  to  Clara,  daughter  uf  Keuben  E.  Fn*nrb  of  Hopkinton,  who  died  Icitving 
a  Min.  John  I'.,  and  later  to  her  sister,  Margaret  A. 

Robert  liantoul  Kimball,  born  in  Doeton,  .March  7,  IMO,  waa  educated  in  that  city,  at  I.nne«b<irr>  and  West 
Newton.  He  also  took  an  interest  in  mercantile  affairs  early  in  life  and  was  actively  engaged  in  tra<le  in  BtMiton 
•nd  Hopkinton.  For  thirty  years  previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  Mary  2.  I'.NH.  he  ha<i  be<>n  aswiriated  with 
the  famous  Boston  firm  of  Brown,  nurrrll  A  Co.  He  niBrrie<l  October  30. 1H72,  Klla  !.ouii»e.  <lnughter  of  Kobert  B. 
•nd  Eliia  M.  (Winans)  Currier,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Stephen  Currier,  an  early  physician  uf  the  town. 
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physicians  in  the  town  and  nine  mill  owners 
"of  different  kinds.  There  were  two  taverns. 
There  were  at  least  half  a  dozen  nu'rehants,  a 
tanner,  a  l)Ookl)inder  and  hookseller,  a  black- 
smith and  a  cahinet-maker.  The  public  im- 
jKjrtance  of  the  town  attracted  the  attention 
of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  stage- 
coaches visited  the  town  daily,  coursing  the 
the  great  1  ne  of  travel  running  from  north  to 
south.  Hopkinton  could  well  In*  calleti  in 
1800  "a  centre  of  political,  social  and  bu.siuesa 
enterprise."  There  were  few  special  advau- 
tugcs  such  as  some  towiw  enjoy  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  people  of  this  town  had  gixxi 
reasons  for  hoping  and  exiwcting  their  town 
would  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  places  in  the  state.  And  this 
expectation  did  not  fade  out  for  thirty  years 
after  the  new  century  was  ushered  in.  The 
question  of  the  permanent  location  of  the 
capital  wtis  a  vital  que«4tion  a.H  late  as  1S14. 
In  1S06  and  again  in  1807  the  legislature 
assembled  in  Hopkinton.  In  1814  a  com- 
mittee of  three  |)ersons  was  selected  by  the 

Geo.  A.  8.  Kiiitbnll  wiut  l»urn  in  Bo'^ton,  N'ovpmbcr  2(i,  1859.  He  wan  educated  at  .\Uon'H  EnKlish  and  claoaical 
School,  Went  Nrwlon,  MaM  .  and  ("hauncy  Hall  .*<rhool,  Boston.  He  wa»  employed  by  the  Charles  ll.  Lancaster 
Shoe  Co  .  a.<i  bookkeeper,  five  year*:  kept  n  ceneral  store  in  Hopkinton  from  .\nril  1,  1S82.  to  Januar>'  1.  1905;  waa 
deputy  sheriff  sii  ypam,  |K«it  tiiit>it<T  of  Hopkinton  eiiiht  years;  elertml  .^horifl  of  Nicrrimark  County  at  the  Novem- 
ber 1904,  I'JOfi.  and  IOCS  elections,  and  was  appointed  rity  ninrshal  of  Concord.  July  I.  11)05,  which  latter  positioa 
he  still  occupies. 


Cm.  a.  S.  Kimbull 

City  Marshal  of  Concord 


Hopkinton 

legislature  to  take  the  mutter  into  eerioua 
consideration.  There  were  three  towns  which 
desired  this  diittinction — they  were  Hop- 
kinton, Concord  and  Salisburj',  and  the  legis- 
lative committee  was  made  up  by  choosing 
one  meml>er  from  each  of  these  towiis  and 
the  lot  fell  on  Concord. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  numl)er  of 
inha1)itant.<<  of  the  town  continutnl  to  increa.>«'. 
In  IHlO  it  wan  found  that  the  population  wiw 
2,216;  in  1820,  2.4.17,  and  in  l&W,  it  was 
2,474,  an  increase  of  only  37  in  a  peri«xl  of 
ten  years.'  It  was  evident  that  the  star  of 
ho|)e  had  pas.>«ed  its  zenith. 

But  the  failure  to  secure  the  capitol  was 
not  the  oidy  thing  that  foretold  the  decline. 
For  se\^ral  years  Hopkinton  was  half-shire 
town  of  HillslK>rough  Cotmty,  the  other  half 
being  Amherst.  In  182^1  Hoi>kinton  lo«t 
this  distinction  and  with  it  last  an  important 
advantage.  Almut  this  time  al.so  large  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  centres  liegan  to 
attract  the  yniing  fieople,  more  stores  an«l 
larger  ones,  more  mills,  more  shops  ap|)ealed 
to  young  minds,  and  won  rem  its,  and  Hop- 
kinton was  just  large  enough  to  l)e  too  small 
to  hold  its  young  men  and  women.  Then, 
too,  the  great  prairie  states  of  the  west  were 
crying  "Come  West,  young  men."  That 
the  increase  in  the  {N>pulation  should  be 
arrested  was  inevitable.  Lust  of  all  came  the 
day  of  the  iiessimist.    "The  Glor>'  of  Hop- 
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kinton  is  def)arted."  The  star  of  hoi*  had 
set. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  early  settlers 


Hon.  Herman  W.  Greene 


of  New  England  to  give  prominence  to  matters 
relating  to  religion  and  education.  We  arc 
not  surprised,  therefore,  that  in  the  report 


Will«rd  T.  Greene  and  Gmndaon 

WiuLARP  T.  GKKENt.  wlioao  picture,  with  thnt  of  hii«  KrHiulwm,  William  Hrrman  Western,  and  n  Kl!mp«c  of  hia 
r««denc4>,  •'The  WiUowh."  nppc«r»  nboi'e.  in  tho  cU-rk  in  charge  of  the  Hapkint<in  po»t<iffic«>.  a  warden  of  .St.  .Andrew's 
Epi*copBl  Church,  and  a  member  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  celebration.  He  is  •  son  of  the  late  Hon. 
Herman  W.  Greene. 
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mndv  to  the  Gcncrnl  Court,  reoommcndiiiK 
the  (crutitinf;  of  Itind  for  the  new  township,  it 
wjw  .siK'oificd  that  within  the  space  of  three 
years  the  i^ranteeM  should  build  and  finish  a 
convenient  meeting  hou.so  for  the  public 
worship  of  CicMi,  and  Hettle  a  learned  and 
orthodox  minister,  hy  which  was  meant  a 
minister  who  had  received  a  college  educa- 
tion, and  who  sulwcrilKnl  to  the  creetl  of  the 
church  of  the  standing  onler,  otherwise  culled 
Congr,  gutional.  (M  the  sixty-three  lots  liiid 
out  for  the  earUest  settlers,  one  should  l>e 
for  the  first  minister,  one  for  the  second  minis- 
ter and  one  for  the  school.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  proprieters  it  was  voted  "that 
when  tenn  familys  are  aettleil  the  proprietors 
will  maintain  preaching. " 

In  the  Clerk's  hook  in  a  list  of  the  original 
gniiitees  with  the  numl)er  of  each  man's  lot; 
and  the  meeting-house  is  mentioiUHi  four 
times  ax  the  point  at  which  the  enimieration 
l>egins.  "On  the  north  range  l)eginning  at 
the  meeting  hoase  on  the  west  side,"  lot 
number  1  is  the  minister's  lot,  so  also  is  lot 


I 


Walter  S.  Davis  Residence,  ConCoocook 

HoM.  Walter  Scott  Davih,  lone  a  pniminrnt  ritif(>n  of  Hopkinton,  resident  at  Cootoofook.  wbrre  bp  had  one 
of  the  finrst  rroidrncM  in  town,  was  a  nativr  of  Warner,  bofn  July  29,  1834.  He  removed  to  Contoocook  in  1874. 
He  waa  f ztensivrly  cngaiced  in  nianufarturinK,  and  had  also  perferted  M'veral  valuable  patents,  tic  wa*  promi- 
nent in  public  afTairK  and  wrvcd  in  both  branchoK  of  the  leaislaturr  and  in  the  Kxecutive  Council.  He  married 
Dolly,  daughter  of  Daniel  Jonen  of  Warner,  by  whom  he  had  three  aona  and  a  dauxhter. 
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Number  five,  and  Number  six  is  the  school 
lot.  For  ficveral  years,  after  the  settlement 
of  the  town  there  was  no  meetinK-house, 
although  preaching  was  supported  at  intervals. 
In  May,  1737,  it  was  voted  to  grant  thirty 
pounds  for  preaching,  and  that  the  sum  of 
sixty  pounds  be  raised  for  the  building  of  a 
public  meeting  house.  ^Vnd  yet  such  a  house 
was  not  built  until  1706  or  twenty-nine  years 
after  the  above  mentioned  vote.  One  reason 
may  have  \xssn  the  financial -condition  of  the 
people  owing  to  several  causes,  but  the  princi- 
pal reai*on  evidently  was  the  inability  of  the 
proprietors  to  agree  upon  the  location  of  the 
house. 

The  mecting-hou.sc  which  it  was  voted  to 
build  in  1739  wiis  to  Ix?  thirty-five  feet  long, 
twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  between 
the  joints.  In  1757,  or  eighteen  years  later, 
it  was  again  voted  to  build  a  meeting-house 
and  finish  it  within  six  months.  The  pro- 
prietors were  moved  to  vote  in  this  manner, 
because  they  were  al>out  to  call  a  minister. 
The  minister,  Mr.  James  Scaleii,  was  calletl 
and  ordaiined,  but  the  meeting-house  was 
not  built.  Septemlx?r  8,  17.57,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Scales. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  was  "voted  not  to 
build  a  meeting  house  at  present."  Mr. 
Scales  was  ordained  November  23,  1757.  On 
the  same  day  a  church  was  organized  with 
ten  members.    At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 


hill  alxjut  six  rods  north  of  thebur>-ing  ground. 
It  was  to  l>e  fifty  feet  long,  thirty-eight  feet 
wide  and  twenty-two  feet  high.    It  was  to  l>e 


Capt.  ChariM  Gould 

framed  and  raised  by  September  1,  1766. 
Twenty-five  hundred  pounds  old  tenor  was  to 
l>e  raised  to  defray  (he  ex|)ensc  of  the  build- 
ing, and  (^uptain  Matthew  Stanley,  Lt.  John 


Old  House.  Gould  Hill  Farm 


tants  of  the  town  held  at  the  house  of  Lt. 
John  Putney,  March  5,  1765,  "Voted  to 
build  a  house  for  the  public  worship  of  God." 
This  house  was  to  be  built  on  the  top  of  the 


Putney  and  En.sign  Jonathan  Straw  were  to 
constitute  the  committee  to  have  charge  of 
th?  work. 

February  3,  1766,  the  vote  relating  to  the 
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Rekldence  of  Robert  T.  Could 


location  of  the  mectinR-houfie  wna  rfsriinlwl, 
and  then  it  was  voted  that  the  place  for 
building  a  meetinK-house  is  north  of  Eira 
Hoyt's  house,  on  the  said  Hoyt's  bind,  "by 
the  Road  that  go  to  (he  saw  mill  within 
Twenty  Rods  of  theKoatlthat  go  to  Coneord," 


house  had  been  built  the  location  was  a  hve 
subject  f«»r  lively  discussion;  jxioplc  were 
divided  in  their  opinion  and  so  acute  was  the 
interest  that  on  the  4th  day  of  June  1787  it 
was  "voted  that  the  meeting  house  shall 
stand  where  it  now  stands."    Neither  did 


The  Kben  Loveren  Homeiilead,  Properly  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  iBuiwell)  Sanborn 


and  this  vote  was  confirmeil  at  a  meeting  held 
the  following  month.  Evi<lenfly  the  meet- 
ing-house was  built  according  to  this  vote,  on 
the  plain  near  the  spot  where  the  Congrega- 
tional Ciiurch  now  stand.s  ami  not  on  the  toj) 
of  the  hill  where  it  was  first  vote*!.  And  yet 
for  more  than  twenty  j-ears  after  the  meeting- 


this  settle  the  matter,  for  eighteen  months 
later,  December  15,  1788,  "Voted  to  Chuse  a 
Conmiittee  of  twelve  men  ...  to  Con- 
sult together  and  agree  on  a  Plac  for  the 
meeting  Hous  and  re|X)rt  to  the  next  Town 
meeting."  This  committee  was  increased 
by  two  members,  and  these  fourteen  men 
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pcrforineil  their  diffirult  ta^k,  and  in  about 
six  weeks  reported  that  having  ronsidcrcd 
the  matter  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  "the 
meeting  Hoiis  ought  not  to  be  moved." 

Within  three  days  after  this  report  had 
been  made  the  meeting-house  burned.  A 
warrant  was  immediately  issued  for  a  town 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  tavern  of  one  Mr. 
Isaac  Bakson.  Having  iLs.semble<i  and  taken 
such  steps  as  they  thought  \)est  to  try  to 
discover  how  the  fire  which  destroyed  their 
meeling-fiouse   originated,    they    voted  to 


the  first  selectmen  in  the  three  following 
Towns,  Xamely,  Gilmanton,  Linesborough 
and  Washington."  These  men  undertook 
the  ta.sk  and  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1789, 
about  one  month  after  the  meeting-house 
was  burned,  were  ready  to  make  their  report. 

The  voters  assembled  at  Babson's  tavern, 
but  immediately  adjourned  to  "Bal)son's 
l)amyard — "no  doubt  a  wise  step  and  there 
the  controversy  which  had  dLstur^>ed  the 
pfMiple  of  the  new  town  for  nearly  a  generation 
begun  to  draw  to  an  end.    The  committee 


Davis  Paper  Company's  Plant,  Wirst  Hopkinton 


build  another  meeting-house.  Voted  next, 
to  see  if  they  would  have  it  on  the  Common 
lot  on  Putney's  Hill  and  the  vote  "I'ast  to 
the  negative  .59  for  1.34  against."  Next  it 
was  voted  whether  to  have  the  new  meeting- 
house "near  Lt  E.  Straws.  Past  to  the  nega- 
tive for  it  62  against  it  129."  Then  it  was 
"voted  to  have  it  wheare  the  meeting  hous 
was  Burnetl  or  within  a  few  Rods  129  for 
62  against."  But  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
minority  was  so  intense  that  it  was  seemed 
advisable  to  leave  the  locution  of  the  meeting- 
bouse  to  people  who  were  disinterested. 
And  the  meeting  voted  "to  have  it  Left  to 


rendered  their  report  in  the  following  very 
formal  and  solemn  manner. 

To  THE  Town  of  Hopkintox,  CIkntlemen: 
"Your  Committee,  appointed  to  fix  upon  a 
Suitble  Plac  in  Your  town  for  you  to  buihl  a 
meeting  hous  u|X)n  do  Report  that  we  have 
taken  a  view  of  the  l*rinriple  part  of  your 
Towii  and  the  situation  of  each  part  of  the 
same  and  have  found  it  to  be  attended  with 
Difficulty  Rightly  to  settle  the  matter  in  Such 
a  way  that  Each  Part  of  the  Town  should 
have  theare  Equality  of  Privilege.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  we,  the  Sub8cril>er3  are  unanimous 
of  the  oppinion  that  near  the  s|x)t  wheare 
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the  old  meeting  Hous  stood  will  be  the  most 
convenient  Phic  for  you  to  build  a  meeting 
Hou8  upon." 

Pkter  Clark, 
EZEKIEL  HoiT, 
Jekemiah  Bacon,' 

ComtniUee. 

The  Committee  was  not  mobl>ed,  nor  do 
they  ap|x-ar  to  have  left  the  towii  un«ler  the 


what  they  had  so  well  done,  but  to  vote  that 
the  meet ing-houMC  be  sixty-two  feet  long; 
forty-six  feet  wide,  with  a  l'(»rch  at  each  end 
alMuit  twelve  feet  itquare.  ^ 

Two  pcrson^s  were  siwiierteii  of  having  set 
fire  to  the  former  mwf ing-hoase  and  were 
tried  on  thia  charge,  one  of  these  was  convicted 
and  sent  to  jail.  The  other  wan  adjudged 
inniM'ent. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  controversies 


Riift.-Gcn.  Joab  N.  Patterson 


cover  of  darkness-^nor  the  protection  of 
armed  men.  A  iierfect  hush  scents  to  have 
fallen  u|>on  t he  people.  They  acted  as  though 
the  gods  had  come  down  and  spoken  to  them. 
And  as  soon  as  they  recovered  enough  to  do 
anything  they  voted  "to  build  a  meeting 
house  agrtH'able  to  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee;" next  to  choose  a  Committee  of  five  and 
then  that  Captain  Bailey,  Captain  Chase, 
Mr.  Hill  and  Captain  Creeley  Ih'  a  committee 
to  make  a  draft  of  the  meeting-house  and 
made  a  sale  of  the  jiews  and  build  the  house. 
The  next  week  thev  reassembled  not  to  undo 


through  which  the  people  of  Hopkinton 
piussed.  They  were  not  quarrelsome,  but 
they  ha<l  opinions  and  courage  to  support 
them.  They  thought  alx)ut  matters  per- 
taining to  politics,  religion,  and  education. 
And  what  they  thought  they  stated. 

Their  first  minister  was  Mr.  James  Scales 
who  was  ordained  Noveml>er  23,  1757,  and 
continued  in  the  office  until  June  25,  1770. 
He  was  a  native  of  Boxford,  Ma-ss.;  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1733;  a  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Concord; 
for  some  time  a  resident  of  Canterburj',  while 
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Barnard  Hom^tead,  Meadow  View  Farm 


there  was  town  clerk,  ani  engaRwl  in  trade 
with  the  Indians,  practiced  law  and  medicine, 
became  u  resident  of  Ilopkititon  some  time 
prior  to  his  ordination  to  the  ministrj-; 
erected  the  first  building  in  Henniker  in  17G(); 
exchanged  his  clerical  robes  for  the  ennine 
and  dicHi  July  31,  I77t)  known  as  James 
Scales,  esquire.  The  next  minister  was  Eli- 
jah Fletcher,  a  man  of  culture  and  of  grace,  a 


graduate  of  Har\"anl  at  the  age  of  t  wcnty-one, 
settle<l  over  the  church  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  and  continuing  thirteen  years  when  he 
was  removed  by  death.  He  lived  in  the 
hou5e  still  standing  a  short  mile  from  the 
meeting-house  on  the  main  road  to  Concord, 
and  its  general  appearance  is  nearly  the  same 
as  when  the  minister  of  the  town  occupied 
it.    Here  four  children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and 


Birthplace  of  Gen.  J.  N.  Patteraon 


OcN.  JoaB  Xtutov  P*TTta*f).v,  Now  Hampshirp's  most  diatinguLihod  iiur\-ivor  of  the  Civil  War.  who  also  saw 
Hcrx  ire  in  the  war  with  .'^paiii,  wai<  Ixirn  in  the  villnKf  of  Conttjoruiik,  in  llopkiiitcm,  Junuao'  '■i,  1^3^,  »on  of  Joab 
anil  Mar>'  lyuvcrinfc  Pntlenon.  While  puniuinic  his  iitu<lie»,  ho  taught  schoui  winlere  quite  extensively  and  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  Cotlexe  in  the  rlam  of  IHtM).  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  he  opened  a  recruiting 
office  at  Contoocook  and  raised  a  company  for  the  t'nion  ser\-ire.  He  waa  rommiMinned  lieutenant  of  Company 
H,  t*peond  N.  H.  Keiitmrnt,  June  4,  IH«ll,  and  promoted  to  captain.  May  23,  im>2.  He  was  wounded  at  Getly»burie, 
July  3,  |i§».V,3,  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel.  June  21 ,  I8IVI,  and  ni>point«-<l  brevet  brijcadier-geBeral,  March  13,  ItMio. 
Ketuming  home  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  made  commander  of  the  First  UeKiment,  N.  U.  .Militia,  in  IHAA, 
and  was  commander  of  the  Hrigade  from  IMM  to  1H7I).  On  the  organiiation  of  the  National  Uuard,  he  was  ap- 
p<iinted  colonel  of  the  Third  Heininent,  in  1878,  and  in  18S5)  was  maiie  briKadier-itciieral,  in  rommaud.  He  8er>-eci 
as  a  representative  from  Hopkinton  in  IHttti;  was  United  .States  Muri<hal  for  New  Hampshire  from  1867  to  ISJMi; 
second  auditor  in  the  United  iStates  Treasury  I>epartment  at  Washington  several  years,  and  I'nit^Hl  States  Pension 
.Xgent  at  Concord  for  live  year*,  under  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Koosevelt  and  Taft.  He  is  still  in  vigorouD 
health,  and  wiis  mnrshal  of  the  military  and  civic  parade  at  the  Concord  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  auniversary  cele- 
bration la»t  June. 
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Mrs.  Fletchor,  the  last  of  which  was  railed 
Gratia,  remcmberod  as  CJrarv  and  oele- 
brated  as  having  \)ccn  the  first  wife  of  the 
great  and  only  Daniel  Webster.  There  in  a 
pretty  tradition  alx>ut  the  engagement  of  this 
distinguished  couple.  It  is  s>uid  that  the 
great  lawyer  while  attending  court  which  wua 
held  in  Hopkinton,  "went  to  church  as  his 


Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Fletcher  in 
1786,  the  church  called  Mr.  Jacob  Cram,  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  a  stu- 
dent in  divinity  of  the  famous  Dr.  Emmons 
of  Franklin,  Ma.v<.  This  was  after  the  first 
meeting-hoiLse  lijid  l)een  bunietl  and  before 
the  second  house  hati  l>een  built.  The  or- 
dination took  place  in  the  o\m\  air  in  front  of 


i 


1 


i 


custom  was  on  the  Sabbath  day."  There  he 
saw  this  daughter  of  the  former  pj»j<tor  who«" 
manner  exactly  fitted  her  name,  and  whos<! 
face  was  strikingly  handsome.  Taking  a 
piece  of  twine  from  his  fHickct  Welnter  tie<l 
a  knot  in  it  and  pa»«Hi  it  to  the  young  woman. 
And  she  tied  another  knot  in  the  string  and 
passed  it  back  to  the  young  barrister. 


what  was  then  Wiggin's  tavern — now  the 
dwelling  hou.'^  east  of  the  post-office.  Mr. 
C  Tum  apjK'ars  to  have  In-en  just  what  his  pre- 
decc.s.sor,  Mr.  Fletcher  \va»  not,  and  he  seems 
to  have  bwn  destitute  of  those  qualities  which 
Mr.  Fletcher  possessed.  His  hearers  took  a 
dislike  to  him  and  to  his  teachings,  and, 
with  people  like  those  of  the  early  Hopkinton, 
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this  dislike  was  not  concealed,  and  just  a 
short  time  before  the  end  of  tlie  third  year 
after  his  ordination  a  document  was  dranii 
up  against  him  stating  among  other  things, 
that  he  had  said  "in  Publick  that  Persons 
can  convert  themselves  &  in  Private  that 
Persons  can  convert  themselves  in  half  an 
hour."  He  had  also  said  "in  pubhc  that  the 
Town  liad  been  a  Cheat  in  tithes  &  offerings 
ever  since  it  waf<  settled";  that  he  had  said 
in  pubhc  that  "it  is  the  duty  of  ministers 
after  they  had  wametl  the  People  &  given 
them  Instruction  if  they  would  not  rejieut, 
it  is  then  the  Dutv  of  the  minister  to  Prav 


the  Reverend  Jacol)  Cram  as  a  pious,  godly 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  gospel  standing 
with  this  and  the  sister  Churches  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  we  most  affectionately 
pray  that  the  grent  head  of  the  Church  may 
Richly  furnish  him  with  tver>'  gift  and  grace 
and  bless  his  labors  to  the  Salvation  of  many 
souls  ready  to  |)erish." 

Fron>  17*J2  to  the  present  time  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  this  town  has  been 
served  by  seventeen  different  men. 

It  is  inevitable  that  there  shall  be  diversity 
of  opinion  u|>on  matters  of  religious  faith  and 
practice.    This  is  not  to  be  regretted,  nor 


Residence  of  Daniel  F.  Flake 


that  the  Lord  would  Cast  them  off  &  .send 
them  to  Hell;"  that  "in  his  requesting  Inter- 
est for  his  sett  lenient  &  after  l)eing  urged 
not  to  take  any  &  told  it  would  set  the  Peo|)le 
against  him,  he  said  he  had  thought  of  a 
way  that  it  might  be  Put  so  that  the  People 
would  not  know  it."  The  controversy 
dragged  on,  public  deliberations  were  held, 
committees  were  chosen,  and  finally,  a  council 
was  calletl  and  Mr.  Cram  wjus  dismi.swed 
January  6,  1792.  .\l  the  same  time,  the 
Council  which  a<lvis<'d  the  di.s.solution  of  the 
pastural  relation  between  Mr.  Cram  and  the 
Church,  voted,  "We  Chearfully  recommend 


should  it  be  discouraged  when  the  different 
denominations  are  strong  and  able  enough  to 
8upi)ort  indefxmdent  organizations. 

The  spiritual  interests  of  the  town  have 
been  cared  for  by  the  Baptists,  the  Free- Will 
Baptists,  the  Kpiscopalians,  the  Methodists, 
the  I'niversalists;  and  New  Church  or  Sweden- 
borgians,  all  of  whom  except  the  Universalists 
now  have  ample  hou.ses  of  worship,  and  regu- 
lar services,  and  have  been  serve<l  by  ministers 
who  have  left  their  impress  ujmmi  the  parishes 
and  the  town. 

The  principal  manufacturing  centre  of  the 
town  has  naturally  been  the  \'illage  of  Con- 


Daviel  F.  F'ikk,  a  prominent 'bu.tincw  man  r>(  T'ontoocook,  long  extennively  engagod  in  lumhx'ring,  is  a  native  of 
the  town;  bom  in  Octol>t!r.  InW.  H<'  wan  filucate<l  in  the  pubhr  ."K-hooN,  and  hnx  ulwavA  re»i<l<Nl  U<-tv.  He  repre- 
aentcd  the  (own  in  the  k-Kialaturc  of  lUU'J-3,  won  i>ne  of  the  prime  niuvera  in  the  intruductiuu  of  water  into  Coa- 
toocook  Village,  and  baa  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  water  commuaioners  from  the  start. 
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toocook,  becaiue  it  had  the  most  extensive 
water  power,  and  l)ocau9o  it  had  the  principal 
railway  station  of  the  town  at  the  junction  of 
the  Concord  and  Claremont  and  the  Con- 
cord and  HilltiburouKh  roads. 

Next  to  the  controversy  over  the  church 
none  was  so  acute  as  that  over  the  railroad. 
At  the  annual  town  nieotiuK  in  March,  1844, 


road.  It«  coming  was  one  of  the  things 
decreed  by  a  power  higher  than  man.  It  had 
to  come,  and  it  came.  .\nd  it  came  to  Con- 
tooeook.  It  was  a  blessing  in  di.sguise,  and 
to  remove  the  roads  which  centre  hen*  now 
would  create  a  controversy  greater  l»y  far 
than  the  people  pa-ssod  through  in  1S44. 
It  would  lie  plea.sant  to  dwell  u]ion  many 


Hon.  William  A.  Drfnforth 


one  of  the  greafest  ugitation.s  that  ever  .swept 
over  the  town  received  public  uticiitioii. 
The  railroad  was  the  all  absorbing  theme. 
The  two  great  [MJifical  parties  of  the  time 
were  the  Denuwratic  and  the  Whig.  But  the 
two  representatives  were  chosen  to  the  legi.s- 
lature,  not  by  a  party  vote,  but  on  a  vote  of 
the  jM'ople  agaiiLst  the  railroad.  But  to 
op|K>.«e  the  railroad  was  like  opposing  the 
course  of  the  stars.    The  timers  re<iuired  the 


of  these  matters  at  much  greater  length  if 
time  would  |>ermit.  One  would  so  nuieh 
enjoy  speaking,  even  if  only  briefly,  of  some 
of  tl\e  distinguished  men  whose  lives  lent  lu.s- 
ter  t«»  our  town.  Farmers  like  Joseph  B.ini- 
anl.  Janjes  M.  C  oiujcr,  Ira  Putnev,  John  W. 
Paige,  Isaiah  Webljer,  Charles  (Joiild,  Robert 
(iould,  .\braham  Brown,  IlerlKTt  Kimball 
and  John  Currier;  physicians,  begiiming  with 
Elx?nezer  Larned,  .\lexander  Rogers,  Do<'tor 


Hon.  William  A.  Davfobtti,  pnMpnt  Mpniitor  fnini  Diiitrirt  No.  0,  is  •  native  of  Hopkinton.  burn  Auxunt  22, 
|f>.V'>,  nn<i  r>(lurntifi  in  tlir  town  •M'hoolii.  He  *ia»  for  many  year*  a  travclliru;  nalcL^man.  and  lair>r  pf-^idpiit  of  (h« 
I-ongi'trm  .MininK  A  Lumber  Company,  of  Cii-orgin.  .'^inrc  MHO  Uv  hu"  l>e»'n  the  Now  Hamp-liirn  rpprr«entntir<» 
of  Stone  &  Webster,  of  Ho«t<in.  He  itt  ao  Odd  Kcllom-  and  an  active  ll'.'publicnn.  He  rewiveU  J.lHt  vote*  lor 
senator  in  November,  191-1,  to  I,.VI9  for  Henry  K.  Katon,  Democrat,  also  of  Hopkinton. 
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Rcalilence  of  Franklin  P.  Johnaon,  Hopkinton  Village 


Tyler  and  Dortor  BUtisdell;  men  in  govern- 
ment employ  like  Paul  R.  George,  Joab  N. 
Patterson,  enlisting  at  the  verj*  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war  as  a  private,  conimLs- 
sioned  lieutenant  before  leaving  the  state, 
present  in  evcr>'  engagement  of  his  regiment, 
"the  fighting  second,"  never  absent  a  day 
on  account  of  sickness,  wounded  at  Gettys- 


burg, retuniing  to  the  state  after  four  years 
since  brevet  brigadier  of  U.  S.  volunteers; 
George  H.  Perkins,  a  graduate  of  Annapolis, 
who  acc(mi[>anicd  Comniotlore  Farragut  in 
the  expedition  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  sent  to 
the  aid  of  General  Banks;  teachers,  U'illiam 
Long,  Stephen  Long,  Elihu  Quimby,  Dyer  H. 
SanlMjni,  Alfred  Ciageand  hi.s  brother  Harlan; 
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business  men,  like  Horace  G.  Chase,  a  most 
loyal  flon  of  Hopkinton,  a  real  lover  of  the 
toHH,  one  of  the  moi't  active  founders  of  the 
"Old  Home  Day"  movement  in  Hopkinton, 
and  its  jreiier»iiLs  supiwrter;  John  Shackfonl 
Kitntmll  and  his  three  .sons,  John,  Robert 
and  deorRe,  Isaac  D.  Merrill  and  Joab  Pat- 
tertion  of  T'ontooffMik,  James  liichiirdsoii  and 
John  F.  Joneji  and  (Irosvemor  ('urf  ice;  clerg>'- 
mcn  like  FrankUn  Fifk,  Clarion  Kimball, 

m  1 


>   . — I 

Dr.  Geo.  C.  BlaUJell 

Silas  Ketchum,  E.  H.  Greeley,  George  H. 
Tilton  and  Harrison  Platon;  lawyers  like 
Clinton  W.  .Stanley,  Hamilton  Perkins, 
Matthew  Harvey  and  Herman  W.  (ireene; 
memlters  of  the  Philomathic  C'lub,  that  group 
of  younjf,  ambitious  men,  founded  by  SiL-Js 
Ketchum,  (leorf^c  E.  Crowcll  and  Darwin 
Blanchard  and  supfwrted  by  Harlan  G&ffe,  and 
Charlie  Whit  tier.  .\nd  really,  when  one  bo- 
gins  «)n  this  list,  there  seems  to  l>c  no  place  to 
leave  ofT  until  too  much  time  has  been  taken. 


But  there  miist  be  an  end,  and  I  want  it 
to  Ix*  along  the  hue  of  encouraKcment.  I 
have  spoken  about  the  star  of  hope  reaching 
its  zenith  and  the  star  as  setting.  And  now 
I  wish  to  say  that  stars  which  set  will  rise 
again.  There  arc  some  stars  which  never 
rise  I>ecau8c  thej'  never  set .  Like  I'rsa  Major 
they  circle  about  the  north  |)olc  always  alx»ve 
the  horizon.  Tlie  great  cities, — Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  are  like 
these.  Hopkinton  began  well  in  ITtVo,  and 
it  could  1)0  seen  in  the  social,  political,  reli- 
gious and  industrial  world  until  1830.  Since 
then  it  has  not  occupied  a  large  place  in  the 
firmament  of  the  state.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  come  back.  Forty  years  ago 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  was  a  town 
whi'"h  was  mostly  pasture.  Its  centre  was 
made  up  of  a  country  store  and  a  post  office. 
No  one  would  have  predicted  a  future  worth 
mentioning.  But  today  where  those  pas- 
tures stood  there  are  streets  and  houses, 
banks  and  stori^,  8ho|>s  and  mills,  and  all 
those  thin^  which  make  up  a  thriving  city. 
I  speak  of  Berhn. 

Hopkinton  must  for  a  long  time,  if  not  for  ' 
all  time,  Im?  a  farming  town,  and  thus  is  encour- 
aging, for  farming  is  already  one  of  the  great, 
perha|)s  the  greatest  industrj-  in  the  I'nited 
States,  or  in  the  wide  world.  We  sfKMik  of 
manufacturing  as  an  immense  business.  But 
the  farmer  Ls  a  manufacturer.  It  is  his 
business  to  take  the  raw  nmterial  of  .soil  and 
hunms  and  the  chemicals  in  air  and  water 
and  work  them  up  into  the  finished  product 
of  grains  and  grasses  and  fruits;  and  it  is  his 
business  to  find  out  how  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  output  out  of  the  raw  material 
with  the  least  e.xjienditure  of  capital.  And 
the  farmer  who  can  rai.se  one  hundred  bushels 
of  iKjtatoes  where  the  nmn  before  him  raised 
only  fifty  bushels  is,  so  far,  a  successful 
business  man. 

The  chemist  has  appeared  as  the  partner 
of  the  planter.  We  live  in  the  age  of  the  tin 
can*} — Ixuins,  peas,  no  less  than  paints  and 
putties  are  put  up  in  tin  cans.  So  also  is 
fertility  put  up  in  cans.    A  pint  and  a  half 


Dr.  CjCorce  C.  BiAloDCt.L,  of  Contoocouk,  us  Hupklnton'a  oliteat  n>i«ir1cnl  physician,  and  ha*  be«n  in  itctive 
practice  in  town  nearly  half  a  century.  lie  is  a  native  of  Ouffstuwn,  bom  NuvcinbiT  23,  1S4G,  was  v(lurat«d 
in  the  CiofTstown  and  SinnclieitK'r  hitch  »chooU;  studied  modicini'  with  Dr.  A.  F.  Carr  of  Goffstown.  and  Doctors 
Buck  nnd  How  of  .Manchester,  and  att4-ndcd  k-cturCD  at  the  Hondoin  and  Harvard  Medical  nchooU,  ip^duatini 
(roni  the  latter  in  ISii",  in  May  of  which  year  he  commenced  practice  in  Contoocook.  where  he  has  since  continued 
with  great  iurcesa.  h<-in|{  particularly  proficient  in  surgery.  He  is  prominently  identified  with  the  Contoocook 
I.ibrao'  A»i»i>riiiti<in,  the  N.  H.  .Xntiquariaii  t»ociety,  the  I.  O.  O.  F-.  and  .Mt.  tloreb  Commandco'.  K.  T.,  of  Con- 
cord.   He  is  health  officer  for  the  town,  and  has  served  on  the  school  committee. 
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is  sold  for  $2.oO,  and  there  is  enough  in  it  for 
an  acre.  Now  it  may  at  first  seem  strange 
to  buy  fertility  by  the  can.  But  why  not? 
We  have  long  bought  it  by  the  cartload,  and 
some  years  ago  we  began  to  buy  it  by  the 
bag.  Now,  if  you  can  have  fertility  put  up 
by  the  cartload,  and  in  a  concentrated  form 
have  it  put  up  by  the  bag,  why  should  it  be 
thought  incredible  that  we  should  buy  it  by 
the  can?  And  if  it  is  a  fact  that  a  can  of 
fertility  at  $2.50  per  can  "just  al)out  doubles 
the  productivity  of  the  soil,"  why  should  we 
allow  any  prejudice  against  the  can  to  rob 
us  of  its  benefit?  it  is  said  that  "the  tin  can 
is  the  emblem  of  civilization.  Its  absence 
defines  the  savage;  its  use  sets  apart  from  the 
barbarian  the  modem,  fore-handed  sanitary 
man.  It  is  the  civilization's  defence  against 
the  leanness  of  lean  years,  and  against  the 
attacks  of  carnivorous  germs.  The  can  con- 
tains 'cultures'  of  live  bacteria,  the  friendly, 
indis|)ensable  bacteria  that  accumulate  de- 


posits   of   nitrogen    from    the   air.    .    .    .  Hon.  Grcrenor  a.  Curtic 

These  'cultures'  are  mixed  with  diluted  glue 

or  molasses  and  the  mixture  is  poured  over     the  .seeds  you  intend  to  plant  and  stirred 


Free  BaptUt  Church    lllfth  School,  Contoocook 


Hon.  GROsvrNon  A.  CrimcK,  a  native  of  I.ompflt«r,  but  long  time  rcsidont  of  Contoocook.  located  hero  in  1866, 
after  the  clow  of  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  rendered  snllant  service,  and  Kained  the  rank  of  captain.  lie  was 
extensively  cnfcogcd  in  general  tnurcantilc  buaincM,  and  proniiueul  in  public  uITiiirs,  »er\-inE  u»  town  clerk,  treasurer 
of  school  committee,  reprp!>rntative,  stat«  nenaUir,  councilor  and  postmaster.  He  waa  made  l.'riitcd  States  Pension 
Ai{cnt  in  I'KM),  nD<l  die<l  .S<-pU;nibcr  ^9,  1907.  He  married,  first,  .Sara  A.  Johnson,  who  di«d  in  18130;  second.  Augusta 
WilaoD,  who  survived  him  two  years. 
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around  until  eaoh  seed  is  smeared  with  it, 
then  the  seeds  are  planted  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  has  Ijeen  found  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  'worn  out'  soil.  It  is  at  worst 
only  tired — and  srienee  ia  teaching  the 
farmer  how  to  restore  its  fertility." 

Let  me  quote  still  further  from  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  helpful  magazines  in  the 
countrj'.  "The  star  of  agricultural  empire 
no  longer  wends  its  way  westward ;  today  it 
is  leading  the  feet  of  young  men  hack  to  the 
east,  where  land  is  cheap,  where  money  ia 
more  plentiful,  and  where  your  hiarket  lies 
at  your  very  door.  \Vc  used  to  hear  of 
cattle  growers  on  great  ranches  in  Idaho  and 
Texas.  But  now  their  treasury  of  'free- 
range*  is  depicted,  and  they  are  turning  to 
the  low-priced  pastures  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Cieorgia  to  find  the  chea|>  grazing  that  they 
need;  and  men  who  have  proved  the  value  of 
high-priced,  irrigated  alfalfa  in  California  are 
demonstrating  that  Virginia  can  grow  it 
just  as  profitably'.  Science  has  made  all 
parts  of  the  .\merican  continent  virgin  6elds 
for  pioneering  in  agriculture."  Years  ago 
New  England  count r>'  Ixjcf  was  poor  stuff. 
It  was  composed  of  cowb  that  had  l)een 


JonM  Ilomestead 

John  F.  Jonf.*,  n  prominem  fieiiir  in  the  bkuiine»  and  financml  life  of  MemmAok  County,  lK)m  March  31.  1R35, 
died  March  2.H,  11)05,  wita  a  nut  in-  iin<l  linn  time  reaid«nt  of  llopkiiitori,  mn  (if  Jonsthun  Jmioii  of  Warner  who  settled 
on  B  fine  farm  in  West  Hopkintun  in  I X22.  .lohn  F.  wan  oduratcd  in  the  public  schools  nnd  at  Hopkinton  Aciuiemy. 
He  ninnaKod  the  home  farm  surn^svifully  for  notnc  years,  and  then  pnKaged  in  merrnntilr  b<i«ineiM  nt  Contoocook. 
In  he  removed  to  Concord  where  he  became  treasurer  of  the  Loan  &  Trunt  Savinic*  Dank.  He  wna  subMV 
<iuentlv  made  pretiident  of  the  same,  contiiiuiiiR  till  his  death  He  had  been  town  clerk  and  treasurer  of  Hopkinton, 
and  delesate  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1S76.  He  was  treasurer  of  Merrimack  County  from  1N81  to 
1*83,  ana  was  officially  connected  with  various  corporationa.  He  married,  in  ISOl,  Maria  It.  Barnard  of  Haverhill, 
Mbm.  They  hn<l  two  somi,  John  Arthur,  uho  was  for  some  years  engaged  in  stock  breeding  on  the  home  farm, 
and  Charles  Currier,  now  in  insurance  business  in  Concord. 
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RMidence  of  Mr*.  A.  Cuthbert  Roberta 


milked  till  their  horns  were  eovored  with 
rinK8,  and  oxen  that  had  been  fed  on  inemlow 
hay  in  the  winter  and  on  short  pasture  lands 
in  the  summer.  And  the  \\'e8t  Rave  us  beef 
from  stwrs  that  never  had  been  yoke<i  and 
heifers  that  had  Ijeen  milked  at  most  only 
one  or  two  seasons  and  many  not  at  all. 


The  ronsequenne  was  naturally  that  the 
whole  country  was  oonsuminK  western  beef. 
But  now  we  know  that  the  East  can  raise  as 
tender  and  juicy  beef  as  the  western  country. 
Moreover,  ten  years  aRo,  cattle  were  ready 
for  the  market  at  the  age  of  three  or  four 
years;  today  they  are  just  as  ready  at  from 


Stable  of  Mrs.  Roberta 
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one  to  two  years.  Years  ago  flocks  of  slieep 
were  seen  on  our  farms.  But  the  farmers 
began  to  neglect  sheep  culture.  Then  sheep 
were  raised  chiefly  for  wool,  today  wc  can 
raise  more  wool  and  our  sheep  are  better  also 
for  mutton,  and  more  is  consumed.  Ten 
years  ago,  the  average  market  age  for  hogs 
was  from  twelve  to  fourteen  months;  today 
the  average  age  is  eight  months — so  whether 
the  farmer  invests  in  oxen  or  cows,  in  sheep 
or  hogs,  the  time  in  which  his  investment 
earned  dividends  has  been  cut  in  two,  and 
his  rate  of  investment  has  been  practically 
doubled.  And  whether  a  man's  money  earns 
him  five  per  cent  or  ten,  eight  per  cent  or 


more  per  year.  \N'hat  has  been  done  by  the 
poultrymen  of  Calif oniia,  can  be  done  by  the 
poultrymen  of  New  Hampshire.  It  is  .said 
that  improved  methods  of  farmers  in  the  last 
ten  years  and  the  general  adoption  of  the 
methods  of  the  licst  poultrymen  would  treble 
the  yearly  over  time  and  capital  in  the  |M)ultry 
business.  What  this  would  mean  is  illus- 
trated l)y  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  eggs 
produceil  in  the  United  States  is  approxi- 
mately $275,000,000  a  year. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
town,  it  is  apparent  that  the  church  is  the 
institution  which  has  suffered  the  greatest 
dccUne  within  the  last  fifty  years.    But  the 


Residence  of  Geo.  N.  Putnam— Mt.  Putney  Dairy 


sixteen  makes  a  vast  difference.  Further- 
more, ton  years  ago,  when  the  St.  Ix)ui8 
expo,sition  was  held,  the  gold  medal  for  cows 
was  eanioti  by  a  cow  that  made  000  pounds 
of  butter  in  one  year.  Today  such  a  cow  as 
this  would  Ijc  out-distanced  so  that  she  could 
not  even  be  entered  in  the  competition.  The 
best  cows  today  must  produce  1100  [wunds 
of  butter  yearly,  and  it  may  as  well  be  in 
Hopkinton  as  in  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Poultry 
is  a  farm  product.  Ten  years  ago  the  ordi- 
narj'  hen  laid  about  sixty  eggs  a  year  and 
many  do  not  do  any  better  now.  But  the 
ffirmers  around  Petaluma,  California,  the 
greatest  egg-producing  region  in  the  world, 
kill  every  hen  that  docs  not  lay  200  eggs  or 


present  condition  neeil  not  \te  the  iM>rnianent 
condition.  The  star  may  rise  over  the  church 
as  over  the  industries  of  the  town. 

Some  years  ago  tiierc:  wa.s  a  church  up  in 
the  White  Mountain  region  which  had  ap- 
parently been  dead  for  several  years.  It  waa 
often  unreported  and  the  Congregational 
denomination  to  which  it  l>elonged  wan  upon 
the  point  of  striking  it  from  the  list. 
\\niethor  the  deml  which  were  in  their  graves 
heard  the  discussion  or  not,  no  one  can  tell. 
But  something  happened,  the  church  was  re- 
vived and  it  is  on  the  list  to<lay  with  a  settled 
minister  and  no  debt.><.  Another  church  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  was  in  a 
similar  condition  with  Uke  prosi)ects.  This, 
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too,  is  a  living  cliurch  twlay  with  a  settlwl 
pastor,  a  fair  church  property  and  sevenil 
hundretJ  dollars  of  invested  fund«.  Churches 
do  not  die  easily  any  more  than  political 
parties.  Two  years  ago  the  church  in  fJor- 
ham,  this  state,  was  just  about  entirely  off 


the  map.  Today  it  is  one  of  the  most  pros- 
I>erou«  and  growing  churches  in  the  whole 
state.  The  new  life  first  revealed  itiielf  in  the 
growing  congregat ion  which  filled  the  meeting- 
house ho  full  that  it  was  difTicult  to  find  seats 
for  the  i)eople.    At  the  March  communion 


Summer  Residence  of  Gen.  H.  II.  Dudley 
Built  by  Philip  Browa,  100  yesr^  ago,  on  tb«  Site  of  Kimball  Gftiriwn. 
Orcupicd  by  Matthew  Harvey  as  a  Summer  Home  While  Goveroor  of  New  Uampihiie. 
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last  year,  94  memliers  were  received  into 
fellowship  with  the  rhurch,  44  of  whom  wore 
men,  several  of  whom  were  over  70  years  of 
age,  and  there  was  a  claas  of  nearly  40  being 
prepared  for  reception  three  months  later. 
A  lK)ard  of  management,  coni«Lsting  of  18 
men,  was  appouitcd  to  meet  once  a  month 
to  transact  all  church  business,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  pariah.  A  system  of 
finance*  was  devised  which  increatied  the  in- 


God  with  a  message  from  his  Lonl,  and  he 
makes  from  200  to  300  calls  upon  the  people 
of  his  parish.  On  last  Ea«tor  Hi  new  niemliers 
were  received  making  approximately  200 
since  the  Easter  Ijefore,  almost  one-half  of 
these  members  being  men.  At  some  of  the 
missionary  meetings  aw  many  as  250  |)eople 
have  been  present.  A  splendid  program  is 
planned  months  in  advance,  coiisi.sting  of 
music,  reading,  debates,  dramits,  etc.  The 


Charles  Pinckney  C;afle,  M.I). 


come  of  the  church  SOO  jkt  ccni.  The  parish 
made  the  liirgest  proixwition  it  had  ever 
offered  a  minister  to  remain  as  its  permanent 
pastor,  and  there  is  always  money  enough 
to  pay  the  bills  and  leave  a  surplus  in  the 
trt?u.sur>'.  A  Christian  Endeavor  society  was 
formed  in  tliis  little,  scattered  rural  com- 
munity which  meets  every  Monday  evening 
and  haw  an  average  attendance  of  125,  A 
Boy's  Brigade  and  a  Wonian'.s  Visiting  Circle 
are  aids  in  ciurying  on  the  work.  The  minis- 
ter preaches  with  eaniestness  as  a  man  of 


minister's  .salary  which  last  year  was  the 
larg«^st  the  church  ever  paid  increasjed 
at  the  l>eginning  of  the  present  year  $300 
making  it  now  $1,400.  Great  interest  is  man- 
ifested and  great  enthusiasm  prevails.  The 
year-book  shows  that  last  year  15S  meml)era 
were  added  to  the  church  on  confession  of 
faith  and  4  by  letter — changing  a  church  of 
86  memljcrs,  31  men  and  55  women,  with  15 
aljsent,  without  a  minister  and  reatly  to  pay 
a  salary  of  $700,  into  a  church  of  200  memljers, 
94  of  whom  are  men  and  lOt)  women  with  only 
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lU  ab^ient,  having  a  settled  pastor  to  which  it 
•  mliuy  of  tl,400  uid  alwaya  hM  nuMMgr 

eDOUgh  to  pay  all  its  hilN  u-ul  loiivo  a  stirplus 
in  the  treasuo''  The  reporter  says,  "This 
diowB  wbat  eburehes  eaa  do,  if  they  only 

make  up  their  mimls  to  do  it." 

Citizetis  of  Hopkinton.  rise  up  and  rebuild 
your  beautiful  town.   And  just  as  the  num- 


bering of  the  proprietors'  lota  began  at  the 
meeting^uRiw,  let  the  new  future  of  your  new 

Hopkinton  l>egin  at  the  same  pinro,  for  "ex- 
cept the  Lord  build,  the  house,  they  Ubor  in 
vain  that  btiiM  it."  Cultivate  the  spirit  of 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  who  said,  "the  land  is  an 
exrewling  Rood  land,  fear  not;  if  the  Lord 
delight  in  ut»,  then  will  he  bring  us  into  it." 


Charlm  Pivck'cky  Gaok  WM  born  in  ihr  uiwn  of  Hopkinton, Now  H&mnahirr.on  the  5th  of  April.  1817,  on  the 
Kutiie  farm  on  which,  iti  ITHO,  hie  father,  Juhii  (iaKc,  was  burn.  His  mother  was  Sally  Hickford,  A  daught4>r  of 
Thoinas  nntl  .\bi(t!\ll  iKastmnn)  Hickford— .Vbigail  Kastman  of  th^^  itoRrr  Kaatman  family.  Doctor  OaKc's 
paternal  Krainliian  at-n,  .lohn  ami  KliiaVx-th  (Kowler)  (liiKi'.  camo  to  Hopkinton  from  Hniilfonl,  M:i».->af  hvi'>rttfl, 
•ome  tinke  prior  to  the  year  1750 — nt  about  the  siimc  tinif  his  luatcraal  Rraudparrnts  G»nie  to  the  auini-  town  from 
Newbttfyport,  MKMcfaiuetts.  It  U  leoordod  oi  Thomaa  Bickfofd  that  ne  waa  a  Rarolotioaary  aoldier.  When  a 
boy  Doctor  Qaite  attended  tchool  in  the  winter  on  Putney  hill  anil  IB  the  little  "red  idiool  houae"  of  Stony  dia- 
trirt,  In  the  sprinR  and  fall  at  "  Bollard'*."  Thi»  Hiillard  wa-<  John  OskikmI  BalUrd,  hi«  tutor.  When  eighteen  yean 
of  aice  he  n-^jrt^i  Uj  that  most  wholc:«om«  aid  to  the  pursuit  of  nu  education,  ftchooltcaching,  atui  for  three  successive 
winters  taught  school  in  Hopkinton.  It  was  about  this  tiri.<-  that  hi'  joined  the  Hopkinton  KiKht  Infantry,  tt  forcer 
of  sixty-four  men,  of  which  he  waa  orderly  screcant.  II'  '*  'Hf  '  'f  >  ixht  nl  tl.o  •dxty-dmr  who  were  nver  six  feet 
in  stature.  In  lin  wc  coiue  to  the  time  of  his  undertukiiiK  liie  jcreal  work  oi  his  life,  the  study,  and  practice,  and 
taachiac  of  medicine,  when  h«  waa  twenty'<hiee  yean  of  ace.  Dr.  Royal  Caae  of  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  waa  hia  fitat 
pivceptor.  He  attended  oouraee  of  lectures  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Woodrtoek.  Vt.,  Pitufield.  Maas.,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
and  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  receive*!  his  medical  dectve  in  Febniary,  IS.IT.from  the  Cincinnati  Xledical  CoUep." 
At  Woodatock  he  became  the  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Willard  Parker  who  went  from  one  medical  college  to  another 
lecturing  on  surKer>%  rapidly  rising  to  lame,  and  Doctor  Gage  went  with  him  \\  hati-ver  town  contained  I'arker 
wnh  the  medical  capital  of  the  countni  .  I'arker  was  his  idol,  but  he  ^nt  at  Ihe  ft<  i  "f  more  than  one  (iarr'  i.n  l. 
Other  eminent  men  were  his  teachers, ainonjt  Ui«m  were  Keuben  L>.  Ntusaey,  KulnTt  VVatls,  Hc-nry  Childs.  Llisha 
BaitlaU,  Samuel  D.  Groaa  and  Daniel  Drake.  Among  tboae  of  hia  felkrw  atudenta  who  aubeequentty  became 
famoua  were  Oliver  Wendell  Uolmea  and  Henry  Kirke  Brown:  the  latter  achieved  eminence  as  a  sculptor.  Dortor 
Gage  practiced  his  profeasion  for  a  time  in  Cincinnati:  his  health  not  being  good  he  returned  to  New  HamiKhire, 
settlinK  in  Coneord  in  Jtlly,  1838.  On  ,\\iguHt  27,  1H37,  in  .St  .\ndrew'»  Kpiacopal  Church  he  w.i8  marned  tu  Nancy 
George  Sibley,  a  daughter  of  Stephen  Sibley,  Kwiuire,  of  Hopkinton.  I)<Hlor  (jigie  joiruHl  tlie  New  llunipshire 
Medical  .Society  in  OcUibcr,  ISiiH.  In  lS4ti  the  New  Ham|>«hire  .\Iedi<  al  Soriety  nent  him  and  J  )r  U  I'  J,  Teiiney 
of  Pittatield  as  their  reprenentativen  to  take  part  in  the  convention  held  in  New  Vork  for  organirinj;  the  Anicncna 
Medical  Aaaociation,  When  Doctor  Gace  eama  to  practice  in  Concord  he  brought  an  educational  outfit  far  in 
advance  of  that  usuallv  enjoyed  by  tha  eotintry  practitioner  of  thoae  timea:  yet  thia  fact  would  not  have  brought 
him  the  prosperity  ami  the  leading  position  that  oecame  his  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  had  ho  not  had  ex- 
repticiiud  natural  gifts,  fr,r  he  had  to  cniiipete  with  the  homiriitile  Peter  Keiit4>n  who  hatl  boen  educated  in  Edin- 
burtli.  then  the  medical  Me<  (  a  Hoetor  Gage's  practice  grew  .UTKininBly — he  had  patients  in  every  town  in  Merri- 
niark  f 'ourity     What  hi-  ilid  with  n  lior.ies  was  prodi^ioua     An  areoiitit  wai»  kept  of  the  ili.nlames  driven  by 

him  for  a  iimnth,  and  it  wiui  f<iuiul  that  on  an  average  he  drovu  jievcnty-tive  nulcs  a  day.  Ilo  drove  his  horses 
aingiy  and  in  hia  busiest  periods  be  uaod  four  tuum  tm  tfae  time.  Among  his  patienta  mm  DaoM  Webster,  Gen. 
raBun  Pierce,  the  Hon.  John  Wentwortb  aM  tha  aaiabnatad  Miaa  Mitford.  Ua  m  auv  yWOT  the  leading 
surgeon  of  Merrimack  County.  He  waa  a  •oamiuiM'ta  aaaitwnlat  and  a  (kilful  opanior.  oomor  Can  had  a 
retimrkable  number  of  atudent.'.—in  hia  dNlinincjmMBba could  iwall  the  naowa of  foctyi  In  No*enaliar,1884,oa 
tbe  idtik  day,  be  aate^  Into  hia  reat. 


WITIIIX  A  ROOM 
By  Harold  L.  Ratwm 

As  I  opened  the  door  and  enteredi 

A  fr;itiranoo  porvnded  tlie  room— 
An  induiiuable  fragrance, 
Uke  mingled  odors  of  June. 

But  hark!  did  my  senses  deceive  mc? 

Was  it  sound  after  all  that  I  sensed, 
An  inviaible  exquisite  chorus — 

A  many-Toieed  chorus  intense? 

"Ah,  no,''  a  gentle  voice  whispered, 

"Tho  ])rc<('iico  {)orv:i(liiip  the  room 
Is  the  luurvellous  sott-siugiug  radiance 
Of  beautiful  thoughts  in  bUxnn." 
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WELCOME  HOME 

WritiM  far  Old  HoPM  WMk 

By  Roymand  H.  Huae 

When  in  other  lands  we  wander 
And  in  distant  paths  we  roam, 

How  our  hrartH  grow  warm  nncf  tender' 

When  at  night  wc  think  of  home! 
And  the  hills  we  loved  in  childhood 

Seem  1o  rhann  us  from  afar. 
As  they  did  when  o'er  tiu  ir  phadowa 
We  beheld  the  evening  star. 

If  the  years  that  steal  our  blessings 

Should  our  "welcome  home,"  e'er  take. 
Then  the  birds  would  cease  their  singing 

And  otir  wonry  honrfs  would  break, 
And  for  us  no  gladsome  sunlight 

In  the  meadow  or  the  rills 
But  (he  \i\ory  all  departed 

From  the  everlasting  hills. 

Yet  our  life  is  but  a  Journey 

P  ut  ]  !i  circle,  through  the  glen,  ' 
And  wiu'u  shadows  fall  at  even, 

We  will  all  come  home  again. 
'In  the  (Irar  home  i)afhs  we'll  wander, 

And  the  years  tlmt  took  their  flight 
In  our  joy  will  be  forgotten 

When  we  all  come  home  at  night. 

And  the  Father  who  has  missed  us. 

When  8o  weary  we  did  roam, 
And  the  Saviour,  who  ha.s  loved  us, 

Will  receive  us,  "  Welcome  Home.'* 


LET  US  KEEP  ON 
By  Georgie  Roffera  Warren 

If  anticipation  beats  realization, 
As  I  am  told  by  many  a  friend, 

Let  us  keep  on  with  (he  dreaming 
If  only  the  seeming  makes  us  happy — 
Way  on — to  the  end  I 


ABIGAIL  AND  H£R  ROSES 


By  Annie  Fcifom  CUmgh 


Enchanting  beyond  description  is 
Abigail,  her  home  and  ever^'thing 
around  her.  One  might  say:  "What 
an  old-fashioned  name!"  But,  after 
mating  her,  one  would  understand 
how  well  the  grandne*^  of  it  fitted. 
I  knew  her  a.s  a  slender,  graceful  girl 
with  burnished  brown  hair — the  shade 
of  a  horse  chestnut,  fresh  from  its 
burr.  Slic  was  then  and  is  now 
always  moderniy  gowned;  yet  that 
lack  of  the  extreme  that  bespeaks 
refinement  of  the  old  school. 

Her  father  was  a  New  England  man 
of  the  truest  type.  Her  mother,  a 
southern  woioan  with  all  the  fascin- 
ation of  the  woman  of  that  dime. 
Abigail  (named  for  her  grandmother) 
is  now  piast  forty,  with  silver  threads 
among  the  brown  and  a  few  tell- 
tale lines  of  care;  those  hnes  are  not 
youthful,  yet  to  her  face  they  add  the 
charm  of  life  experience.  She  has 
traveled  in  strange  land?;.    She  ha.s 

E lucked  her  roses  and  has  been  pricked 
y  the  thorns.  Although  the  thorns 
have  at  time.-^  Ijecn  cruelly  sliarj),  she 
has  nev(>r  allowed  herself  to  forget 
the  fragrance  of  the  roses. 

The  house  on  the  hill  which  has 
been  closed  for  years  (excpi)t  for  the 
caretaker  and  his  wife  who  lived  in 
the  rear),  has  been  opened  to  the 
sunshine  and  floods  of  perfumed  air 
from  the  old-fashioned  garden.  Was 
there  ever  a  more  home-like  abode? 
That  dear,  Imek  home  with  its 
white  trimminpcs,  green  blinds,  white 
front  door  with  its  side  lights  and  the 
quaint  green  slatted  fan  above  it. 
The  front  yard  fence  is  painted  white 
and  there  is  a  crushed  white  shell 
walk,  bordered  with  the  pungent  box. 

A  stranger  is  walking  down  the 
street  and  the  people  are  wondering 
(as  they  always  do  in  a  country 
village)  who  he  is.  He  appears  to 
know  his  way,  for  he  familiarly 
unfastens  the  gate,  goes  to  the  door 
and  pulls  the  knob  which  jingles  a 
bell  at  the  end  of  a  wire. 


Twenty  years  since  he  stood  uii 
these  stone  steps,  polished  by  foot 
falls,  and  looked  through  the  wide 
hall  to  greet  the  girl  seated  on  the 
veranda  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
How  eagerly  she  hastened  to  im- 
fa-t^ten  tlie  sereen  and  bade  him  enter, 
for  their  hearts  were  filled  with  the 
cloudless  hopes  and  ambitbns  of  the 
young. 

In  an  hour  hope  was  blasted. 
They  thought  that  their  hearts  were 

broken,  hut  h(>arts  do  not  brenk. 
They  bend  and  twist  and  go  on  doing 
what  they  have  to  tlo.  If  the  right 
blood  bounds  in  the  veins,  trials 
broarlen  and  help  one  to  appreciate 
the  joys  which  in  some  way  conie  to 
those  who  struggle  to  do  their  best. 

The  fatliers  of  David  Penhallow  and 
Abigail  Gardner  had  not  been  friends 
since  boyhood.  The  mothers  were 
girl  friends  and  had  always  kept  up 
the  intimaey;  so  the  boy  and  girl  had 
grown  into  each  other's  lives  from 
birth.  He  was  three  years  older  than 
she  and  it  wa,«  he  who  assisted  her  to 
take  her  first  step.  They  shared  all 
of  childhood's  joys  and  griefs  and  it 
never  ocouned  to  either  of  them  that 
their  lives  were  to  drift  apart.  John 
Penhallow  and  Amos  Gardner  never 
raised  the  slightest  objection  to  the  un- 
dying  friendship  between  the  women 
and  children.. 

When  John  Penhallow  died,  he 
left  his  family  the  home  and  a  farm 
which  3  iel(l(  (1  a  comfortable  income, 
but  it  was  not  suthcient  to  insure  a 
life  support  to  his  wife  and  his  two 
sons.  David  was  the  elder,  so  npon 
him  fell  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
what  was  to  be  done.  '  "William  ought 
to  be  k^  in  school  a  whfle  longer. 
He  was  not  strong  and  would  always 
need  the  life  which  would  keep  liim  in 
touch  with  mother  earth. 

During  college  days  David  iiad 
often  spent  vacations  with  a  class- 
mate, James  Lunt,  whose  father  was 
a  noted  lawyer.  David  had  always 
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leaned  toward  the  law,  which  greatly 
pleased  Mr.  Lunt,  eo  when  Mr. 
Penhallow  was  no  lonfyer  of  this  life 
to  do  for  his  children,  Mr.  Limt 
offered  David  a  place  in  his  office,  to 
collect  bills,  keep  the  books  and  to 
be  helpful  in  many  ways.  He  was 
to  atody  and  Mr.  Lunt  would  assist 
him,  so  that  by  taking  an  advanced 
foiirsp  in  n  law  school,  he  could  be 
admitted  to  the  bur. 

Accomplished — The  new  sign  reads: 
"Lunt  and  Penhallow,  Attorn^  at 
Law." 

David  and  Abigail  saw  no  reason, 

^ow,  why  they  could  not  marry  and 
have  a  home  and  that  afternoon 
twenty  years  ago  he  aaked  Anios 
Gardner  for  a  wilFe.  Then  and  then 
only  had  they  any  idea  that  the 
resented,  silent  man  had  never  for- 
given John  Penhaflow  for  what  he 
considered  an  early  wrong,  "Young 
man  I  will  not  discuss  tho  bitterness 
between  your  sire  and  I,  but  I  will 
never  consent  to  a  union  between  a 
Gardner  and  a  Penhallow.  I  have 
selected  a  husband  for  my  daughter. 
You  are  not  to  blame.  Your  only 
fault  i.s  that  you  are  the  son  of  John 
Penhallow.  Go!  Yes  go!  And-^ 
and — Yes— God  bless  you!" 

In  less  than  a  year  he  married 
Abigail  to  a  wealthy  widower  (jf  his 
choice — for  Amos  Gardner's  word 
was  law  in  his  household.  Abi- 
gail's husband  was  kind  and  after 
living  together  they  found  that  tliev 
had  much  m  common.  She  wasi  not 
one  who  would  pass  by  the  roses 
because  there  were  thorns  on  the 
busbeij.  She  was  a  companionable 
mother  to  her  husband's  motherless 
girl.  The  daughter's  fondness  for  her 
wn«  one  of  her  fairest  roses— and  she 
and  Jane  comforted  each  other  in  their 
sincere  grief  when  Mr.  llogers  died. 

David  was  sureessful  and  the  Lunts 
urged  and  welcomed  him  much  in 
their  home.  He  loved  their  sen- 
sible, large-hearted  way  of  living  and 
he  and  Ellen  Lunt  (the  lovely  daugh- 
ter) found  enjoyment  in  music,  art, 
poetry  and  many  things.    In  a 


delicate,  well-bred  way,  Mr.  Lunt 
gave  David  to  understand  that  he 
would  tte  i)leasod  if  he  and  Helen 
could  care  enough  for  each  other  so 
that  the  firm  might  be  a  family 
eoncern.  David  argued  with  him- 
self that  if  he  could  not  have  Abi- 
gail, he  would  enjoy  a  home  with  one 
for  whom  he  really  cared:  that  he 
wotild  make  the  most  of  that  part  of 
life  which  was  hii>  to  get  and  give 
from  the  l)est  of  life  to  others.  One 
has  no  right  to  hug  his  grief  and  by  so 
doing  fling  away  the  opp<H:tunitiee 
tor  doing  something  wi^  his  life. 
Abigail  was  not  foi^otten.  She  was 
a  golden  memory  which  helped  to 
keep  his  childhood  associations  fra- 
grant. We  all  should  be  thankful 
for  a  gilded  past  and  let  it  be  a  help 
to  refine  the  future. 

David  and  Ellen  had  a  brilliant 
church  wedding.  Her  people  de- 
sired it,  especially  her  mother,  for 
it  was  a  great  event  in  her  child's 
life  and  too  much  could  not  be  done 
to  make  it  a  wonderful  wedding. 

Time  goes  on  and  Mr.  Lunt  nev^ 
had  cause  to  regret  having  taken 
David  into  his  office.  When  John 
Lunt  Penhallow  was  put  into  David's 
arms,  he  felt  that  his  cup  of  life's 
blessings  was  fuller  than  that  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  average  man. 
Whenever  be  thought  of  Abigail  a 
spirit  of  thankfulness  came  over  him 
that  he  was  blessed  with  a  childhood 
friend  who  always  «!aw^  something  to 
be  grateful  for  and  that  influence  had 
been  such  a  help. 

Tlie  child  grew  to  a  .sturdy,  bright, 
young  fellow — then  his  mother  was 
taken  with  a  incurable  disease.  She 
wanted  t(.)  li\e  oh,  so  much — Init 
when  she  knew  at  last  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  her,  she  told  David  that 
she  could  trust  her  boy  with  him. 
John  had  the  pleasure  of  showing 
his  mother  his  well  earned  diploma 
when  he  graduated  from  the  high 
school.  Slie  gave  him  her  blessing; 
then  in  a  few  days  went  to  rest.  In 
a  year  Mrs.  Lunt  followed  her  daugh> 
tor. 
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David  bad  always  taken  the  weekly 
paper  from  his  native  town  and  one 

day  the  local  items  gave  the  "news  of 
Mrs.  Abigail  Ropjors*  coming  back 
there  to  live.  Without  thiuking  it 
out,  it  came  natural  for  him  to  go 

to  hr<r. 

Their  meeting  was  a  clasp  of  hands 
and  the  only  words  spoken  were 

"David-  *'  "Abigail."  lie  noticed 
tlie  ring  c'l  ^^fr  finger,  a  family 
ring  that  hi.^  grandfather  gave  his 
grandmother.  His  mother  gave  it 
to  him  for  Abigail  and  when  obe- 
dience to  her  parent  parted  them, 
both  he  and  his  mother  most  earnestly 
desired  A1)igail  to  keep  it.  At  that 
time  she  had  unclasped  the  slender 
chain  from  her  neck  and  given  it  to 
him.  The  locket  which  was  attached 
to  it  contained  a  strand  of  Mrs. 
Gardner's  hair,  also  that  of  Abigail's. 

We  are  largely  governed  by  the 
planets  under  which  we  are  born 
(or  fate  some  call  it)  and  today  she 
.  thought  of  how  much  David  uaed  to 
like  her  looks  in  a  white  dress,  so 
she  put  on  a  soft,  clinging  go'wn  -with 
white  shoes  and  stockings.  She  also 
rem^bered  the  pink  rose  for  her 
hair,  which  at  times  she  had  done 
with  a  pathetic  sentiment  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  He  saw  it  all  and 
took  from  his  pocket  the  chain  and 
locket.  After  a  few  moments  of 
silence  they  had  so  much  to  say  that 
the  afternoon  sun  was  setting  behind 
the  hills  when  they  sat  to  supper  on 
the  vine  shaded  porch.  Her  cook  is 
the  daughter  of  her  mother's  cook 
and  the  two  girls  were  in  a  way 
brought  up  together  as  the  colored 
children  often  care  for  and  entertain 
the  white  children.  Abigail  is*  a  use- 
ful woman  and  there  is  many  an  hotir 
in  which  she  takes  pleasure  in  pre- 
paring attractive,  appetizing  things 
to  eat.  There  is  chicken  (garnished 
with  the  leaves  and  red  fruit  of 
the  currant),  feathery  biscuit,  currant 
jelly,  glased,  sweet  potatoes  and 
sponge  cake.  It  meant  so  much  to 
David,  for  it  savored  of  the  early  days. 

Th^  a  walk  around  the  garden. 


He  recognized  the  flowers  which  bad 
been  kept  alive  or  new  ones  of  the 

same  kind  had  taken  their  plates. 
How  many  times  they  had  watched 
the  birds  bathe  iu  tlie  large  fiat  sliell 
which  Abigail's  grandfaUier,  a  sea 
captain,  had  brought  from  aoross  the 
water. 

The  years  which  have  intervened 

seem  to  play  no  part  in  today  for 
they  naturally  take  np  the  threads  of 
life  where  they  had  left  them  off  in  the 
olden  days.  David  plucks  again  the 
fairest  rose  to  be  found  and  puts  it 
in  Abigail's  hair — then  she  smiles 
and  puts  one  in  his  buttonhole. 
Later  lie  goes  to  the  post  office  for 
their  mail  and  they  read  bits  of  in- 
teresting matter  to  each  other. 

When  the  moon  has  risen  in  all 
its  glorj',  he  asks  her  t  o  walk  through 
the  orchard  to  the  cliurch  yard.  They 
visit  the  resting  places  of  their 
relatives.  Twice  they  go  forth  and 
back  from  Mrs.  Penhallow's  to  Mrs. 
Gardner's.  With  her  hand  clasped  in 
his,  they  feel  that  a  holy  blessing  from 
the  luoiher  is  falling  upon  them  and 
David  knows  that  her  answer  is  yes. 

No  need  for  passionate  love  mak- 
ing. Their  love  is  so  pure  t!ii+  it 
seems  to  them  like  a  sacred  thing 
and  the  sacredness  fills  their  hearts. 
They  are  not  young  and  they  wish 
to  be  together  for  the  rest  of  this 
life.  Abigail  always  has  something  - 
to  wear  without  those  around  her 
feeling  the  strain  of  her  getting  it, 
so  an  important  thing  is  not  an 
elaborate  trousseau.  She  looks  very 
lovely  in  her  dress  of  silver-gray 
soft  silk  with  chiffon  overdress  of  the 
same  shade.  She  always  docs  the 
correct  thing  and,  as  a  bride  should 
not  wear  white  or  a  veil  after  her 
first  wedding  day,  the  chitfon  drapery 
and  the  dm  pink  rose  seem  the  fitting 
sentiment  aa  regards  dress.  It  is  a 
quiet  ceremony;  the  village  parson 
and  his  wife,  William  Penhallow  and 
his  faniily,  Mr.  Lunt,  John  Lunt  Pen- 
hallow,  Abigail's  steixlaughter  and 
her  husband  and  the  three  home 
hdpers  are  the  only  guests. 
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David  has  been  successful  hnaii- 
cially  and  iVs  a  pleasure  that  tho> 
can  keep  oppii  all  the  year  Abigail's 
home  and  his  city  one,  for  bis,  no, 
their  son  is  not  through  cottege. 
She  is  happy  in  David's  love  and  in 
the  thought  that  there  is  some  mother 


work  to  do.  We  leave  her  reaching 
out  beyond  the  thoms,  gathering  the 
loveliest  of  life's  roses  and  when  she 
has  her  hands  full,  she  scatters  them 
along  the  pathway  of  thofle  lesB  for- 
tunate than  she. 
Exeter,  N.  H, 


THE  SYLPH  OF  SUMJMER 

By  Bela  Chapin 

From  regions  of  ethereal  blue 
The  summer  sylph  deseends, 

Arrayed  in  rnlx>s  (»f  every  liue 
That  in  the  rainbow  blends. 

She  wears  a  semlilnnce  ever  bright 

Not  of  telluric  birth; 
And  she  descends  on  wings  of  light 

To  bless  the  scenes  of  earth. 

Through  portals  of  the  eastern  sky 

She  glides  on  dewj^  wings; 
She  comes  when  leafy  June  is  nigh, 

And  joy  and  gladness  brings. 

And  through  the  months  oi  summer  time 

She  walks  the  earth  the'while. 
And  vales,  and  plains,  and  hiUs  sublime, 

Perceive  lier  lovel\'  smile. 

» 

But  when  the  summer  days  arc  o'er. 

And  autumn  is  begun, 
She  wings  her  wny  to  that  fair  shore 

fieydnd  the  setting  sun. 


TRIFLES 

By  Hannnh  B.  Merriam 

Was  it  a  trifle,  the  losing  smile 

She  gave  me  when  we  met? 
Though  long  years  since  then  have  passed. 

It  lingers  yet. 

Was  it  a  trifle,  the  kind  word  spoken 

When  1  so  needed  its  cheer? 
No,  for  the  spirit  which  gave  it 
Still  hovers  near. 

Was  it  a  trifle,  the  one  simple  flower 

She  left  on  my  table  at  night? 
No,  for  the  fragrance  still  lingers 
Giving  delight. 


THE  PORTSMOUTH  'WAR  JOURNAL  ' 

By  WaUaee  HiuskeU 


Without  adverse  reflection  upon  the 
many  daily  and  weekly  papers  pub- 
lished in  our  !*tfitc  at  the  present  time, 
it  is  safe,  nevertheless,  to  assume  thai 
a  paper  published  a  hmuhred  yean 
ngo  contains  much  more  of  intrn  -t 
than  one  of  j'esterday.  It  is  fair  to 
admit,  however,  that  this  interest 
arises  from  the  antiquity  of  the  earlier 
publication  and  that  it  should  be 
judged  by  the  times  in  which  it  was 
preeented  for  oonaideration.  Even 
on  that  basis  it  is  a  fair  assumption 
ttiat  the  earlier  paper  was  of  more 
importance  than  those  of  the  present 
day. 

There  has  recently  come  into  our 
possession  an  interesting  paper  called 
the  War  Journal,  published  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H..  in  1813.  It  is  Vol.  1, 
No.  25,  dated  August  27,  1813.  The 
first  paragraph  announces  that  "  The 
War  Journal  is  published  every  Friday 
morning,  By  Beck  &  Foster.  Penhal- 
low-street,  opposite  the  8])ring  Mar- 
ket. Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Tcnns^ 
Two  dollars  per  annum,  hall  payable 
in  advance." 

As  its  name  indicates,  this  was  a 
journal  publislied  l)y  reason  the 
war  then  prevaihng  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  order  to  advise  the  large  mer- 
cantile interests  in  tliis  community 
of  the  movements  and  aeeomplish- 
inents  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
particularly  with  a  view  of  its  effect 
upon  the  local  commerce. 

The  town  drew  its  life  from  the  sea, 
to  which  all  of  its  industry  was  more 
or  less  dosely  related.  Many  of  its 
men  were  afloat  much  of  the  time  as 
officers  or  before  the  mast.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  landsmen  were 
ship-builders,  riggers,  sail-makers, 
ship  blacksmiths,  or  carpenters. 
Ships  were  built  here,  owned  here, 
loaded  here,  and  hence  sailed  on  enter- 
prising; voyages,  returning  to  this  port 
with  foreign  merchandise  for  the  local 
merchants.  There  was  little  manu^ 


facturing,  it  having  lung  been  the 
policy  oriP  the  mother  country  to  dis- 
courage colonial  manufactures. 
Things  must  be  made  in  England,  the 
colonies  being  chiefly  valuable  as  a 
profitable  market. 

The  farfners  and  dwellers  in  the 
interior  made  long  pilgrimages  to  this 
port,  coming  from  all  parts  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  even  far- 
ther north.  A  caravan  of  heavily 
loaded  wagons  or  sleds  could  often  be 
seen  wendiing  their  way  slowly  to  the 
seacoast,  having  farm  products  to  be 
exchanged  for  commodities  brought 
in  from  over  the  seas.  Hence  may 
readily  be  appreciated  the  importance- 
of  a  publication  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests  of  commerce  at  that  period  of 
time.  Like  all  papers  of  that  early 
date,  the  strictly  local  news  was  much 
restricted. 

The  paper  consists  of  four  pages, 
18  by  10.  with  four  columns  on  each 
page.  The  printing  and  mechanical 
execution  are  excellent;  the  type  clear, 
and  the  paper  as  strong  and  enduring 
as  when  it  was  first  issued.  The  col- 
umns are  filled  urith  commuiUeations 
or  letters  renecfing  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  public  affairs  at  that  time. 
One  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Com- 
modore Chauncey  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy:  another  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Major-General  Harrison  to  the 
Secretaiy  of  War,  both  of  which  are 
full  of  interest.  Another  communi- 
cation is  entitled  The  Movement  of 
Ohio,"  anything  West  of  the  Dela- 
ware bdng  designated  as  the  Ohio 
country.  One  eohimn  deals  with 
what  is  called  "British  Inhumanity," 
describing  the  suffering  of  prisoners. 

The  "Port  of  Portsmouth"  occu- 
pi^  a  prominent  place  and  contains 
many  interesting  announcements,  the 
first  being  as  follows : 

Friday,  Aue.  20  urrivoJ  llie  British  priva- 
teer 0cb'.  Fly  (late  Clemcots,  commander),  a 
priie  to  the  XJ.  S.  brig  EiU«prit$»  She  wh 
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captim*!!  on  the  19th,  after  a  chasp  of  wvcrnl 
hmm.  The  Fly  had  but  15  men  left  on  board 
—one  of  whom  is  said  to  be  an  American. 

She  i.s  rilH)Ut  .'>n  toji.s  biirllu'ii,  iiiid  was  for- 
iiirrlv  the  j)rivaif<'r  Jiuik»Lin  of  .Salem.- -'riie 
Fhi  hi\d  taken  the  sjiine  day,  off  the  Isle  of 
8hoHl9,  the  Hiuop  Dolphin,  Jphnson,  from 
Portland,  for  Boston,  with  13  possengeni 
wid  bad  her  in  cci.  when  tbe  Ei^trpritg  save 
ehflse,  but  die  craped.  Next  day  the  moop 
fell  in  with  a  fajH'  Ann  hont  and  piat  14 
priijoaers  on  board,  which  hove  ar.  at  New- 

bOlypQlrtii  4r. 

United  States  Marshal's  notice  of 
the  sale  of  goods  capturod  nri  llie  hijih 
seas  also  occupied  a  prominent  plate. 
Elias  Libbey  was  Deputy  Marshal, 
and  he  specifies: 

Six  casks  of  Camphire,  seized  and  taken  on 
the  high  Keax;  ana  four  boxes  of  Windoir 
(•lass,  also  seized  and  taken  on  tlic  lii^h  ?eas; 
and  also  tbrw  bales  of  Dry  Goods,  which  wi-re 
Ukewiw  «eited  and  taken  on  tbe  high  aeaa," 
ete. 

One  of  the  interesting  advertise- 
ments showing  the  condition  of  domes- 
tic  utility  nnd  the  early  adoption  of 
aids  in  the  household,  is  worth  re- 
peating;; itfeaafdlows: 

Patent  ColumMaa  Washer.  An  asniiHant 
t0  tbe  good  old  way  of  band  wadiing.  This 
machine  iH  a  small  clump  of  fluted  rolcrs,  so 

constructed  as  to  Ik-  nlaced  obliquely  in  any 
wa*h  tuti;  hy  rolling;  tlio  clothes  up  and  down 
ui)<)n  the  nmehine,  with  one  or  both  hand.", 
washing  is  performed  with  ease,  nicety  and 
dispatch  and  of  course  saves  the  clothes, 
handa,  time,  flrewood  and  aoap,  (as  the  ptat- 
cntee  tiays\  and  over  time  hundred  Pnilo^ 
deluhians  have  said  in  writing,  tliat  "The 
Colunibi.iii  \\  asliiT.  when  put  mlo  our  hands 
niijM  ared  trifling  and  tDsifniificant,  but  upon 
our  dumc»>tics  acquiring  it.s  use,  we  find  that  it 
fttf  cxeeeds  anything  w  the  kind,  which  has 
ever  come  to  our  knowledge."  The  Patent 
right  for  a  family  and  one  machine  is  only 
two  doUars,  witti  the  priviJi  po  of  usin>(insaid 
family  all  ilie  iiiaduue*  upou  this  principle 
tlu-y  may  elnK>.sf.  Any  family  may  receive 
machines  upon  trial  gratis,  or  purclia.^e  tite 
right  and  machines  before  or  after  trial  at 
either  of  the  followios  plaoc«u  vis.  William 
Walker,  Merchant,  No.  8  GoniqvsMrtreet, 
Portsmouth.  John  Mliceler,  Ivsq.  At  the  Post 
Oflice,  Dover.  Timothy  Gridley,  Kxeter. 
My  23. 

ItECX)MMENDATION. 

Fbilaoblpbia,  Jan.  31,  1813. 
We  the  sobwriben,  having  lately  purcluwed 


and  used  a  small  cheap  Machine  for  washine 
dotbia,  oompoaod  of  hollows  and  rounds,  and 
calculated  ae  a  material  improvement  for 

wa?*hinn  hy  hand,  think  it  U',-t  adanfed  for 
it.H  purpo.-^"  of  any  tliint{  of  the  kind  wliioh  h.is 
ever  eonie  to  our  kjiowle<lj{e:  a.s  it  is  small, 

f>lain,  itiinple,  easy  and  cheap,  and  greatly 
aciUtateti  the  labor  without  injury  to  the 
clothea  or  handa  of  the  pcnon  who  uses  it. 
We  would  therefore  reconuneod  the  pwrehaae 
of  wiid  machine  to  our  friend.'i  ftnd  the  public. 

Jiuuw  Cooper,  .Ios4'ph  Walker,  WUliam 
WcKt,  W'lliiani  Milnor.  William  Rltthi  and 
many  other  respectable  citizens. 

Thus  oripnated  the  washljoard  now 

commonly  in  use. 

Poetry  was  not  omitted.  Under 
this  general  head  are  printed  StaiMas 
to  a  "  Lady,"  by  Thomas  Moore;  and 
other  verses. 

Editorials,  in  the  pi^sent  and  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  the  term,  were 
omitted,  the  editors  contenting  them- 
selves and  the  public  with  what  ap- 
pears to  be  largely  reprints  from  otb^r 
and  widely  .'-oparntrd  sources.  Ad- 
vertisements were  occasional,  and 
generally  limited  to  legal  notices;  the 
proprietors  manifestly  drew  no  large 
revenue  from  that  source.  One  al- 
luring notice  states  that  "Another 
prize  ha.«i  drawn  the  handsome  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  in  the  Internal 
Navigation  Lottery, — tickets  at  oflice 
of  G.  W.  Tuckerman.** 

A  notice  appears  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  McC'liutock.  wife  of  Rt  v.  Dr. 
Samuel  McClintock  of  Greenluiid, 

It  is  interesting  and  assuring  to  be 
given  a  close  f^impse  of  otir  fathen 
and  their  livt^s  so  mnny  year?!  ajro. 
Interesting,  as  it  presents  the  prob- 
lems and  diffieulties  and  acnieve- 
mont.s  which  meant  so  much  to  those 
who  sustained  the  burdens  of  distant 
days;  assuring,  because  it  furnish^ 
evidence  that,  after  all,  we  are  much 
as  they  were;  that  this  generation  has 
not  departed  far  from  the  ancient 
standards  of  right  living  and  good 
conduct.  May  our  rhilrlrcn  a  hun- 
dred years  hence  liave  cause  to  say 
as  much  for  ouradTes, 
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GEOROE  O.  WHITING 

Georgp  O.  \MiitiiiK.  long  rnnncrt^d  with 
th*>  fiirnous  milk  i-ontr:ictinn  linn  of  D.  Whit- 
iiiK  lit  Sons,  of  Wilton  :\n<l  lioston,  died  ut 
his  home  in  Lexington,  Maiu<.,  June  27,  1915. 

He  WM  born  in  Wilton,  Mart-h  20,  1841, 
•Dd  wM  A  Ma  of  Dftyid  Whiting  ol  that  town. 
H«  waa  edticated  at  the  Groton  School  and 
New  IpBwich  Academy,  of  which  laftrr  inpti- 
tution  he  was,  later,  a  trustee.  lU'  <lcv(>t('d 
his  life  to  the  milk  Diifiiness  whi<  li  liis  fudicr 
foujaded,  retiring  about  eight  years  tt^e.  11  is 
home  had  been  in  Ludngtoii,  Mass..  for 
many  yeaia,  vhere  he  was  neaident  of  the 
Lexington  SiiTnigB  Bank,  and  had  been  p«eei- 
dent  of  the  T^xinetori  Historical  Society. 
While  livinjt  in  W  illon  he  represented  the 
town  in  tli<>  N.  H.  I.^gi8lature,  in  InGT-S, 
and  was  president  of  the  AXilton  raihx»ad. 
He  is  sm^ived  by  a  wife,  who  was  Laura 
Maria  Bowen,  and  three  manied  daughteis. 

EDWARD  L.  HILL 

Edward  Livingston  Hill,  a  Boston  lawyer, 
and  Civil  War  veteran,  died  at  his  home  in 
Dorehester,  Maaa.,  June  24.  He  was  bom 
in  Fortammrth.  N.  H.,  October  15,  1832,  son 
of  William  and  Klizahfth  fWiggini  Hill,  and 
was  educated  in  tdc  jtnblic  .«(  }i<m>1.s,  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  and  the  Hridpewat^r,  Ma.s*,, 
Normal  Sihuol.  He  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  opene<l  an  office  in 
Boaton  in  1860^  but  entered  the  Union  aervicc 
on  the  oiitbnsak  of  the  war,  lettmnng  to 
})rficti' e  iJtcT  its  conclusion,  hiivinR  ar\  office 
at  47  C<jurl  Street.  In  18G9  he  married  Sarah 
G.  M.  Blaaehaid  who  died  in  1907. 

REV.  PERLEY  B.  DAVIS 

Rev.  Perley  Brown  Davi?;,  lonR  pastor  of 
the  Conicreirational  (  liurch  at  Hyde  Ptak, 
Mass.,  and  (diairrnan  of  the  school  ho:inl  tljcre, 
died  in  the  Faulkner  Hospital  :\i  Jamaica 
Plain,  June  13,  1015,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

He  waa  born  in  New  lt>swich,  N.  IL,  aeon 
of  Deacon  Jamea  Davis,  April  26,  1832.  He 
attended  the  Academy  in  his  native  town, 
taught  school  several  yeflrs,  and  griuluated 
from  Andover  rheolouiral  S«rninju-y  in  1861. 
His  first  pastorate  was  in  rtharon,  Alass.,  but 
in  1867  he  became  pa«tor  at  Hyde  Park,  con- 
tinuing for  twenty-five  years. '  Later  be  was 
far  some  yean  acting  pastor  of  the  Central 
Congregational  Church  of  Dorchester,  but 
bad  been  retired  for  some  time  past,  having 
his  home  in  West  Roxbury. 

HENRY  A.  SILVER 

Hcnn*  A.  Silver,  for  ppvml  yenn*  gu|ierin- 
tendent  <if  the  Suffolk  Couniy  (Miv8s.)  Court 
House,  died  u(  lus  home  in  Roxbury,  July  10. 

He  was  born  in  Hooksett,  N.  H.,  April  27, 
1849,  son  of  Thomas  J.  S.  and  Eliaa  J.  (Bart- 
lett)  Sihrer.  The  family  rancmng  to  Boston 
in  hie  diildhood,  he  waa  edticated  there  in 


the  pablie  schools.  He  became  eari^  inteiv 
estea  in  meeh&ni<»,  and  was  for  mme  time 
engaged  with  the  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing 
Machine  Company,  and  later  with  tlie  Whit- 
tirr  Macliine  Company,  in  tiie  construction 
of  elevators.  In  ISff'J  lie  (xH-ame  a  court 
officer  under  Sheriff  O'Brien,  was  later 
promoted  to  deputy  aberiff  and  for  the  last 
8«  ycaia  had  been  eupcrinlendent  of  the 
Court  House  in  Pemberton  Squarp.  He  waa 
interested  in  gene;ilofry,  and  a  mrmlx  r  <>f  the 
Hoxbur\'  Historital  and  Ne%v  Knuland  lli.s- 
toric  ( irnealoyicnl  i^ocieiies.  He  w  as  a 
Mason  and  a  K night  of  Honor,  and  Past 
Grand  Dictator  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  K.  of 
H.,  of  Masaachusetta.  - 

He  married,  in  1872,  Miss  Abbie  M.  Swett 
of  Ho\hiir>%  who  died  in  WY)  He  is  sur- 
vivcti  by  two  sons,  Bertram  K..  and  Wallace  P. 

STEPHEN  O.  CLARKE 
Stephen  Greeley  Clarke,  a  native  of  Gil- 
TOiiton,  born  in  1833,  died,  July  14,  at  hia 
home  in  Tenaffy,  N.  J. 

He  waK  a  son  nf  thn  late  Witliain  C.  Clarkf*, 
formerly  attorney-general  of  .\ew  Hani|ishire, 
and  wa.s  a  ^;raduate  of  the  llarvani  Law 
S<'hool.  Me  practiced  law  for  a  tunc  in 
Manchester,  but  renuwed  to  .New  York  City 
in  lft64,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Stanley.  Brown  A  Chrke,  and  later  of 
Stanley,  Clark p  Smith,  devoted  to  customs 
law  practice,  l-or  some  years  he  held  the 
office  of  Deputy  Collector  of  Cuatoma  at  the 
port  of  New  \ork. 

GEN.  MARSHALL  C.  WENTWORTH 
Manhall  Cbirk  Wentworth,  bom  in  Jaelc- 

son,  .\ugust  IH,  1.S44,  .<(>n  of  William  II,  H., 
and  Mary  (Clarkj  ^^'eutworth,  died  in  hi.s 
native  town,  July  4,  1915. 

(jcjieral  Wentworth  »pr\-ed  in  llie  I'ifth 
Maine  Volunteers,  and  in  the  First  New  Jersey 
Cavalry  in  tiie  Civil  War,  but  gained  iua 
military  title  as  Quart  ermast<>r  Geneml  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Charles  H.  Bell  in  1S81  issi 
He  was  chiefly  known  as  a  hotel  niana^;er, 
having  been  connected  uith  the  old  Timm 
Mountain  House  and  having  establi.<^}ieii 
Wentworth  Hall  in  Jackson,  in  1869,  which 
he  managed  until  1906.  He  liad  also  been 
engaged  in  the  management  of  winter  hotd 
resorts  in  California.  He  was  a  R<'publiran 
in  iK)litic8  and  a  presidential  elector  in  1(SS4. 
He  wasa  Ma«f>n  and  an  ( »dd  Fellow  Mav30, 
1869,  he  married  Georgia  A.  Trickcy,  of  Jack- 
•on,  who  aurvivea  him. 

DR.  SrMNER  F.  CHAPMAN 
Dr.  Sumner  F.  Cliapman,  one  of  .six  sons 
of  Samuel  Chapman  of  Windsor,  N.  H.,  Ixirn 
there  February  1,  18.'j.'),  died  in  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  July  18,  191.'->. 

Doctor  Chapman  was  t^ducated  in  the 
district  sciiool,  and  at  TubU»  Union  Academy, 
Waahington,  N.  H.,  and  was  for  a  time  en- 
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piaged  hi  teacliiiig.  He  later  became  a  machin- 
ist in  which  business  he  wtis  eni^aged 
in  Kltiuni.  X.  Y.,  Wim-hoinloii,  NI;u«., 
and  Belluwa  FalLs,  \'t.  Later  he  was  thus 
ensued  in  Tumors  Falls,  \'t.  In  1870  he 
removed  to  Oraenfielidr  Mam.  He  htnmm 
A  spiritualiflt  in  1858  and  wm  one  of  th« 
organizers  of  (hr  niovrment  out  of  whit'h 
grew  the  New  Kn<rl:in<l  Spiritualist  Camp- 
meeting  Asm  xiiit  ion  ill  Lake  I'lcnsiiiit.  For 
many  year?*  i>a,si.  he  had  been  in  Buccossful 
practice  an  a  magnetic  healer. 

October  7, 1857,  he  mamed  MMrift  E.  Hurdt 
of  Lempster.   Tlwir  ehildraa,  muviving^ 
Clinton  M.  Chapman  of  Uolyokc.  %f:ui8.,  and 
Mrs.  Grace  C.  McV'ey  of  Greeulield. 

LEWIS  W.  BREWSTER 

Ijewiii  W.  Brewster,  of  Portsmouth,  the 
oldest  journalist  in  tlie  .state  ;it  the  tiuu!  of 
his  death,  died  al  the  W'ealwurth  Hume  in 
that  city,  July  24,  1915. 

He  was  the  sou  of  the  late  Charles  W.  and 
Mary  (Oilman)  Brewster,  bom  in  Porta- 
mouth,  June  30,  1830.  Elarly  in  life  he 
learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  the 
Portsmouth  Journal,  published  by  his  father, 
and  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1808,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  manai^i  rni  rit  of  the  paper, 
which  he  continued  till  11KJ3,  when  it  was 
united  with  the  New  Uampthire  GateUe. 

Mr.  Brewster  was  a  Republican,  and  had 
«er\'ed  as  president  of  the  Portsmouth  city 
council;  aLs«>  in  the  Icj^i.slutun'  in  lyil 
and  1913.  He  wa.s  ;i  C'unnrcKation.'ili.st,  fin 
Odd  Fellow,  a  mcmlxT  of  \\w  Warwick  Chib 
and  of  the  Fortamouth  Athenaeum;  al^o  of 
the  Subutbaa  and  New  Eoi^aiid  Pten 
AMOciations. 

In  18/15,  he  married  Annie  B.  Gxeene  of 
Hampton  rails.  Of  their  tlirc6ehildiein,oilie, 
.Vrlbur  W.  Brewster,  survives. 

U.UtRY  M.  CAVIS 
Harry  Minot  Oivis,  bora  in  Bristol,  May 

29,  died  in  Conctml,  July  8,  1915. 

He  wjki  the  oldest  of  .seven  children  of 
George  M.Cavi9,a  Bristol  nien  hant,  and  was 
-educated  at  New  Hampton  Institution.  He 
studied  law  with  Hon.  Hosea  W.  Purker  of 
daremofit  and  John  Y.  Mugridge  of  Con> 
cord,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881,  and 
lo<'ated  in  Concor*!.  where  ho  ever  after  re- 
-sided,  except  for  a  tuae  wiien  he  was  an  exam- 
iner for  the  I'nited  States  Court  of  Claimi 
in  Washington. 

He  was  for  a  time  confidential  clerk  of  the 
president  of  the  Concord  and  Montreal  Bail- 
road;  and  was  long  closely  asraeiated  with 
Hon.  Saniurl  C  En'jfman  in  thr  rondtict  of 
his  liankiiit;,  law  and  insunuiee  husinesd, 
heiiiL'.  also,  a  triisrei'  of  tiie  New  Hampshire 
Savinj^s  Bank  and  attendme  to  the  exauuna- 
tion  of  real  estate  titles  and  the  exootttkm  of 
mortgages  for  that  institution. 

He  married,  in  1807,  Miss  Kate  Chandler, 
who  Hurvivee,  with  one  eon,  Qeoisa  Chandler 
Cttvia. 


C.V.S  n.lRLEY  B.  ROBY 

Cfcn.  Uarlcy  B.  Rob^*,  commander  ot  the 
First  Regiment,  X.  H.  N.  G.,  born  in  Concord, 
December  13,  1863,  died  thev^  after  a  long 
illness,  August  6,  1915. 

He  \v!us  educated  in  the  public  sch  ■  1  .  uul 
wa.s  fur  some  yean*  a  clerk  in  the  baaKing 
house  of  \Z.  H.  Rollins  iV  Sons,  snhsetiuently 
becoming  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  holding 
the  position  of  secretary  and  director.  Later 
he  (lisposod  of  his  interest,  and  was  for  four 
years  engaged  in  a  private  hanking  business, 
wheUj  in  March.  1,SCM'«,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship, m  the  same  imc,  witlt  Frank  M.  Knowke, 
which  was  continued,  till  his  retirement  laat 
spring  on  account  of  ill  health. 

He  had  been  connected  with  tbe  National 
Guard  since  1886,  rime  liOBi  a  subordinate 
position  to  the  eanmaad  of  the  regiment,  in 
which  he  succeeded  Colonel  Babbiage, 
November  9,  1913.  A  few  months  »mx,  he 
was  brevet  t  i  i  brigadier  genenkl,  by  Qot- 
emor  Spaukiing, 

He  was  a  Congn^tionali^t  and  a  Ropub* 
lican,  had  served  in  the  Concord  board  of 
Aldermen,  and  in  the  state  legislature  in  1901 
and  1903.  He  was  a  Miuson,  an  Elk.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wonolancet  Club,  and  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

tJctobcr  3,  1889,  he  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Jennie  O.,  daughter  of  the  late  Frank 
Jones  of  Concord,  who  lurvives,  with  one 
daughter.  Miss  Marion. 

ALEXIS  PROCTOR 

Alexis  Proctor,  long  a  prominent  business 
man  of  Franklin,  died  at  Jus  home  in  that  eiiji 

August  10,  1915. 

He  was  a  native  of  Dcrry,  born  March  t, 
1826,  the  son  of  Henjannn  uud  Rachel  fCamp- 
beU)  Pfuelfjr,  and  was  e<lncated  in  tlx-  public 
schools  and  PinkertooAcademy.  For  twenty 
vears  he  taught  school  and  was  enraged  as  a 
land  surveyor  and  auctioneer  in  Deny  and 
surnnindinR  towns.  In  1864  he  removed  to 
FraJikh'n,  and  was  for  ten  years  clerk  and 
nayrnaster  in  the  Taylor,  and  the  Stevens 
\\  oolen  .Mills,  after  whieh  lie  was  devoted  to 
the  banking  bu.siti(^  becoming  treasurer  of 
the  Franklin  Savings  Bank  in  1874,  and 
serving  thirty-two  yearn  in  that  capacity. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  ineorpomton  of  the 
Franklin  Xnfional  Harik 

Mr.  i'ruclor  w  as  a  Republican  in  politics, 
and  ser>'ed  four  >  ears  as  a  Representative  in 
the  state  legislature  from  Derrj".  He  had 
been,  also,  a  member  of  the  superintending 
sciuKul  oommittee  in  Franklin,  and  for  twelve 
y«at«  an  assessor.  He  was  a  Mason,  the 
oldest  iiirinber  of  Meridian  I.odiro  of  Franklin, 
and  a  niernber  of  Mount  Jioreh  C(>inniandery. 
Iv.  1.,  of  Coneoi  d,  ]Io  had  bwii  a  trnstee  of 
the  I  intarian  Church  at  I'ninkliu  biuce  its 
organisation. 

Mr.  Ptoctor  married,  May  30,  1850,  Miss 
Emma  Gage  of  Pelham,  who  died  Oolober  1* 
1901.  Three  diildren,  Frank.  John  P.,  and 
Mary  A.,  uU  ot'  Fruukliu,  survive. 
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THREE  ANNIVERSARIES 

Cornish,  Orford  and  Dunbarton  Celebrate  Their  One  Hundred 

and  Fiftieth 


Aside  from  Concord  and  Hopkiu- 
ton,  whose  elaborate  cclcliratioiis  of 
their  one  hundred  jinti  fiftieth  anniver- 
saries have  been  extensively  noted 
in  forinfr  issnos  nf  the  (Iranite 
Monthly,  three  other  towns  in  the 
state  held  similar  observances  last 
month,  viz.:  Cornish  in  Sullivan 
County.  Orford  in  Crafton,  and  Dun- 
barton  in  MerriniHck,  a  brief  account 
of  each  being  herewith  presented : 

COUMSH 
The  celebration  in  this  town  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  thirty- 
ninth  annual  "Old  People's"  (gather- 
ing. This  gathering  was  instituted 
by  Rev.  T.  J.  Jackson  and  wife,  and 
has  been  a  regular  inidsuiuiner  event 
in  Cornish,  the  date  being  fixed  for 
the  Wednesday  nearest  the  20th  of 
August,  which  ordinarily  brings  it 
within  the  compass  of  Old  Home 
Week,  although  prccctjing  the  same 
this  year,  occurring  as  it  did  on  the 
18th  (lay  of  the  month. 
■  This  Cornish  gathering,  bringing 
together  the  older  natives  and  resi- 
dents of  the  town,  and  a  similar  one 
in  the  town  of  Croydon,  which  was 
the  first  instituted,  together  with  the 
annual  town  picnics  in  Swansey  and 
Nelson,  in  Clie.^hire  County,  are 
supposed  to  have  furnished  the  basic 
idea  of  Governor  Rollins'  Old  Home 
Week  movement,  now  crystalized  into 
a  ]K  rmanent  New  Hampshire  institu- 
tion. 

The  occasion,  this  year,  was  favored 
with  excellent  weather  conditions, 


which  with  its  unusual  importance, 

on  account  of  the  Mnn'vcrsary,  re- 
sulted in  bringing  together  a  large 
number  of  people,  from  within  and 
without  the  t  ",  Tt  many  corninp:  from 
abroad.  The  oldest  person  present 
was  Mrs.  Ann  Thrasher  of  Cornish, 
ninty-seven  years  of  age.  Claremont 
and  Newport  sent  large  delegations, 
and  there  were  many  from  different 
places  in  this  state,  .Massachusetts, 
Vermnnt  and  elsewhere.  The  fore- 
noon was  occupied  in  social  inter- 
course, and  the  interchange  of  greet- 
ings by  old  friends,  once  again  happily 
united;  while  at  the  noon  hour  a 
bountiful  dinner  was  served  in  the 
Congregational  Church  vestry,  by 
the  ladies,  to  the  old  people  and 
other  invited  guests,  the  crowd,  at 
the  same  time,  enjoying  a  picnic 
dinner  from  their  well-filled  lunch 
baskets,  it  was  estimated  that  over 
eight  hundred  people  were  present 
during  the  day. 

The  fornnil  exercises  of  the  day 
were  held  in  the  church,  opening  at 
1.30  p.  m.  The  audience  room  was 
very  neatly  and  appropriately  dec- 
orated for  the  occasion  with  flags, 
flowers,  etc,  with  many  relics  of  the 
olden  time  on  exhibition,  induding 
some  very  interesting  records  of  Gen. 
Jonathan  Chase,  prominent  in  the 
early  days.  F.  B.  Comings  was 
president  of  the  day  and  pave  a 
felicitous  address  of  welcome,  after 
the  opening  exercises,  which  consisted 
of  a  song — "Hurrah  for  Old  New 
England"— by    the    Bartlett  and 
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Quimby  Quartette;  invocation  by 
Rev.  George  Skinner,  pastor  of  the 
CongroKalional  Church;  scripture 
reading  by  Rev.  George  H.  Sisson 
of  Woodstock,  Vt.  The  response  to 
the  nddr»'.<>j  of  welcome  was  given  in 
appropriate  verse,  by  Mre.  M,  W. 
Palmer  of  Claremont.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Bible  and  pulpit  chair 
used  on  the  occflpjon  were  tne  same 
used  in  Uic  old  church  on  the  hill 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

A  nnniTiiT  of  addresses  were  given, 
the  first  being  by  G.  L.  Deming,  who 
spoke  of  the  setttement  of  the  town 
and  the  early  happenings  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  William  H.  Child 
spoke  f>t  till-  churches  and  their 
early  history.  William  H.  Sisson 
paid  fitting  tribute  to  Cornish  sol- 
diers, both  of  the  Revolutionary  and 
avil  War  periods.  Dr.  A.  P.  Fitch 
discussed  the  "Early  Ways,"  or  the 
character  and  characteristics  of  the 
people  in  the  early  years  of  the  town's 
histor>\  Prof.  C.  A.  Tracy  of  Mcridcn 
spoke  of  the  district  school  and  its 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
community;  while  Col.  Winston 
Churchill's  thrnie  was  (ho  "Cornish 
Colony,"  so  called,  made  up  of  artists, 
authors,  professional  men  and  others 
from  abroad,  who  have  nnuh  thdr 
summer  home  in  a  section  of  this 
old  town,  and  thereby  given  it  a 
messure  of  celebrity  abroad,  which 
it  would  not  otherwise  have  attained. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  two  of  the  daughters  of 
President  Wilson,  whose  summer 
home  i.s  at  ''Harlakenden,"  Colonel 
Churchill's  fine  country  estate — 
Miss  Margaret  Wilson  and  Mrs. 
Francis  B.  Saj're — were  nmoiifi  those 
in  attendance  upon  the  celebration. 

The  last  and  ptrtncipal  speaker  of 
the  day  was  a  distinguished  son  of 
Cornish,  long  prominent  in  Ma^saehu- 
setts  public  aiul  professional  life, 
Hon.  ^'amuel  L.  Powers  of  Boston 
and  Xewton.  whose  remarks  fofik  n 
wide  range,  covering  many  points  of 
interest  to  Cornish  people  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  commanded  the 


close  attention  of  all  present  for  half 
an  hour  or  more. 

A  variety  of  exeellent  music  was 
furnLshed  during  the  exerci.ses,  in- 
eludinir  the  nnginff,  by  a  quartette, 
of  flie  followinji  original  hymn  written 
by  (ieorge  K.  l  airbanits  and  set  tO 
music  by  George  Wood: 

XpsllinR  close  to  the  mountain 

Like  a  beautiful  bluf:hlll^^  hriilo, 
While  geoUy  it'<»  kmed  by  the  waters 

That  flow  by  the  minwt  nde. 

Chorus 

Comiah,  llio  gem  of  New  Uampahire, 

How  many  joyH  and  team 
The  pcoplf  liavf  s<Tti  in  thy  bordcis 

'I  liiM  hiuKireil  !iiiiJ  fifty  vearB. 

The  hret'zis  blow  over  thy  foresia 

Depleted  by  many  a  treej 
Where  once  tlaere  was  nothing  but  woodland, 

Now  bewitifttl  bomes  we  we. 

Thy  hillto{)8  are  kissed  by  the  aonbcwns 

AU  robed  in  the  morning  dew; 
The  flowen  sre  waiting  to  wdeome 

Hie  singins  of  birda  anew. 

Thereeordfi  we  find  of  thy  pcoplr, 

We  scan  them  with  heartfelt  pride. 
Where  t lit  re  haa  been  worthy  •chievement, 

Duo  honors  were  not  dpniea. 

Whenever  the  needs  of  our  nation 

remanded  a  patriot^  grave, 
There  never  were  any  more  ready 

Than  the  sokUeis  that  Comiah  gKve. 

The  future  is  standing  before  ua, 

Our  children  arc  brave  and  true; 
We  aak  them  to  honor  old  Cornish, 
And  feel  we  can  iniat  them  to. 

ORFORD 

Orford  took  the  occasion  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  town  to  celebrate  its  first  "Old 
Home  Week."  More  than  the  usual 
effort  was  made,  therefore,  to  make 
the  occasion  a  memorable  one.  K\  ery 
efTort  possible  was  made  to  send  invi- 
tations to  all  former  residents.  On 
Sunday,  the  22d  of  August,  the  West 
Concrepiii  ional  Church  commenced 
the  exercises  with  a  rededication  of 
its  edifice,  which  had  just  been  thor- 
oughly repaired  at  an  exjiense  of  over 
$2,000.  Neighboring  churches  joined 
in  the  celebration.  A  powerful  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  pastor  of 
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the  two  churches  of  the  town,  Rev. 
Henry  H.  Wenlworth,  on  "The  City 
of  Our  Dreams."  It  was  designed 
to  \yo  a  community  Sunday  and  the 
preacher  dwelt  on  the  passibihties  of 
the  town.  The  sermon  haa  been 
printed  at  the  reque.st  and  expen.se  of 
one  of  the  city  residents.  On  Tues- 
day evening  the  Mjisonic  lodge  held 
its  ri'guhir  meeting,  and  opened  its 
doors  to  the  visiting  brethren,  a  largo 
number  of  whom  were  greatly  pleased 
to  visit  the  lodge  in  their  old  home 


single  horse.  The  horse  V)orc  the  wife 
and  their  possessions.  There  were 
the  Moreys  coming  in  their  ox  team 
in  midwinter,  father,  mother  and  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  only  six  montlis 
old.  The  log  cabin,  with  its  one  room, 
showed  how  the  two  first  famiUes 
spent  the  winter.  The  Goddess  of 
Lil>erty  represented  the  liberty  loving 
people  who  fought  in  and  sustained 
the  war  for  indei)ondence.  The  thir- 
teen original  states  were  represented 
by  that  nund)er  of  mounted  girls, 


view  on  Orford  Street 


town  and  meet  the  members  in  a 
social  way. 

The  inorning  of  the  25th,  which  had 
been  set  for  the  celebration  proper, 
opened  most  auspiciously.  Previous 
rains  had  settled  the  dust  and  cooled 
the  atmosphere  so  that  the  day  was 
ideal.  The  crowds  In'gan  to  come 
early  and  the  main  street  was  filled 
with  conveyances.  The  first  and 
most  attractive  part  of  the  program 
was  a  pageant  parade.  The  depart- 
ing Indians  were  in  evidence  and  in 
their  trail  were  John  Mann  and  his 
bride,  coming  to  town  with  their 


riding  for  liberty.  There  were  floats 
representing  the  early  industries  and 
manner  of  living.  Daniel  Webster 
came  to  town  in  an  old  stage  coach, 
as  he  was  campaigning  in  the  great 
contest  of  184().  There  were  many 
other  designs  to  represent  the  past  as 
well  as  the  present. 

The  church  wsus  the  next  a.s.sembly 
place,  which  was  packed  to  its  utmost. 
Fred  Parker  Carr,  Ksq.,  of  Hoston  was 
the  presiding  officer.  Rev.  Henry  I. 
Cushman  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  pro- 
fessor in  the  Tufts  Divinity  School, 
gave  a  magnificent  oration  on  "Orford 
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Bygones  and  Orford  Pckssibilities." 
After  briefly  narrating  the  obeerva- 
tions  and  expcrienoeB  of  early  life, 
he  dwelt  upon  the  possibilities  of  the 
town  in  coming  years.  He  noted  the 
change  in  drift  from  country  to  city 
to  rountry  from  city,  und  |)l('adi'(l  for  a 
cordial  reception  nntl  liberal  prepara- 
tion for  Buch  a  coming  to  the  fairest  of 
townis.  There  must  )h'  a  keenness 
for  the  hv<\  methods  of  farming,  as 
Urfoni  must  aUvuys  be  a  funning 
town  and  there  must  first  of  all  be  a 
gct-topcthoriif'ss  in  all  things. 

Following  the  church  service  eleven 
hundred  people  were  fed  in  a  great 
tent  on  the  eoinmon,  with  a  elucken 
pie  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  some  of 
the  people  again  a»seinl)led  in  the 
church  for  the  post'prandial  exer- 
cises, presided  ovrr  !iy  Henry  Wheeler, 
Esq.,  of  Boston.  Uespouijea  were 
made  by  George  P.  Martin,  com- 
mander of  t !  \  r rmont  G.  A.  R. ;  Ever- 
ett P,  Whet'li  r,  l'>q.,  of  Now  York; 
II.  S.  Conunt,  Boston:  Iviwiii  li.  Hale, 
p]sq.,  Boston;  Hon.  .lolin  C.  Hale, 
Ohio;  Prof.  Homer  K.  Kcyos,  D;irt- 
mouth;  Madam  Ellen  Beai  Morey, 
Maiden,  Mass.;  and  Dr.  Lewis  Mann 
Silver  of  New  York. 

At  the  same  time  another  crowd  was 
assembled  on  the  common  and  wit- 
nessed a  basel)all  game  between  the 
married  and  .single  men.  and  other 
sports.  Four  hundred  were  fed  at 
supper  time  in  the  tent. 

During  the  day  a  great  display  of 
antiques  were  on  exhibition  in  the 
Social  Library  rooms.  Here  had  Yyeen 
gathered  documents,  books,  clotfiiiig, 
implements  nnd  handy  work  of  by- 
gone days  of  uncommon  value  and 
interest.  In  the  evening  Madam 
Beal  had  charge  of  n  concert  in  the 
church.  A  .splendidly  developed  chf»- 
rus  was  the  backing  for  imported 
soloistB  and. entertainer. 

In  connection  with  the  occasion, 
William  K.  Couaiit,  Esq.,  a  r^ident, 
prepared  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
town,  supplementary  lo  the  centen- 
nial or.ation  and  bringing  events  down 
lo  dale.    This  with  the  morning  ad- 


lU  Monthly 

dres-ses  and  a  large  amount  of  gen- 
ealogical material  was  issued  in  pam- 
phlet form  on  the  anniversary  day. 

It  had  been  claimed  by  many  that 
the  town  could  never  entertain  an  Old 
Home  Week  i^tliering.  This  year 
2.000  were  cared  for  and  entertained 
in  a  manner  which  was  as  great  a 
surprise  to  the  resictents  as  to  tlie 
gu^ts.  There  has  come  from  the 
event  a  consciousness  that  the  town 
can  do  things,  and  a  new  spirit  of 
hopefulness  for  the  future. 

DUNBARTOX 

Thursday,  August  20,  was  the  day 
set  apart  by  the  town  of  Dunbarton 
(the  ancient  Starktown)  for  its  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  cele- 
bration, arrangements  for  which  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  eommifte(>  ])rovided 
for  at  the  annual  town  meeting,  at 
which  an  appropriation  was  made  to 
d^ray  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
occasion,  by  virtue  of  an  enabling 
act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature. 

In  point  of  weather  conditions  the 
day  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
the  excellent  w^ork  of  the  committee, 
in  all  lines,  which  had  been  faithfully 
and  intelligently  planned,  and  was 
most  successfully  carried  out,  wan 
appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  a  larger 
crowd  of  people  than  had  assemM  1 
in  the  old  town  since  the  centennial 
celebration  fifty  years  ago,  if  It  did 
not  even  exceed  that.  Some  esti- 
mates placed  the  number  present  at 
2,000.  This  was  prol>al)ly  an  oxag- 
geration;  but  there  were  unquestion- 
ably more  people  on  "  Dunbiirton 
Hill"  that  day  than  had  been  before 
for  many  a  year,  or  will  be  again  for 
many  a  year  to  come;  and  all  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  day  and  the 
incidents  and  exercises  it  held  in  store 
for  them. 

While  the  primary  object  of  the 
day  was  the  anniversary  celebration, 
it  served  the  purpose  of  an  Old  Home 

Day,  in  the  larf^cst  inea?;ure,  in  td  it 
a  large  number  of  natives  and  former 
residents,  from  nearby  towns,  as  well 
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as  from  diHtant  places,  were  present, 
mingling  with  former  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  renewing  the  associa- 
tions of  years  now  gone. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  opened 
with  a  concert  by  the  Hopkinton 
Band  at  10  a.  m.,  followed  at  10.30  by 
a  grand  parade  in  which  appeared 
many  historical  floats,  decorated  auto- 
mobiles and  bicycles,  and  vehicles 
and  marchers  of  various  descriptions. 
An  interesting  feature  was  the  two- 
wheeled  chaise  used  by  Molly  Stark 
more  than  a  century  ago. 

X  brief  preliminary  program  was 
carried  out  before  dinntT,  at  which 
President  Fre<lerick  L.  Ireland  gave 
an  address  of  welcome,  which  wjus 
responded  to  by  Prof.  Wiliian)  H. 
Barnham  of  Worcester,  Ma.ss.  Cieorge 
Ci.  Lord  also  gave  a  short  address,  and 
letters  of  regret  from  absent  friends 
were  read  by  James  E.  Stone. 

The  formal  exercises  opened  at 
2  p.  m..  prayer  being  offered  by  Rev. 

A.  K.  (Ueason  of  Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 
The  historical  address — an  extended, 
carefully  prepared  and  deeply  interest- 
ing production— was  given  by  John 

B.  Mills,  a  journalist  of  (Jrund  Rapi<ls, 
Mich.,  a  son  of  Dunbarton  and  gradu- 
ate of  Dartmouth,  who  came  1,000 
miles  to  perform  the  important  duty 
assigned  him,  which  he  did  to  his  own 
credit  and  the  satisfaction  of  all  pres- 
ent. A  paper  of  "Chronicles"  was 
read  by  Miss  Ella  Mills,  and  an 
original  poem  was  given  by  Marjorie 


Barnard  Parker  of  (Joffstown.  Brief 
addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  T.  C. 
H.  Ronton,  a  former  pastor;  Bishop 
Edward  M.  Parker  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church;  Rev.  F.  L.  Tolford 
of  St.  Johnsburj',  Vt.,  Rose  F.  Ireland 


John  B.  Milk.  HUtorlan 

of  (Iloucester,  Mass.;  Sherman  E. 
Burroughs  of  Manchester,  and  others. 
Aside  from  the  band,  music  was 
furnished  by  the  Lotus  (Quartette  of 
Boston,  which  gave  a  concert  in  the 
town  hall  in  the  evening,  followed  by 
dancing. 


FATE  AM)  FOKirXE 

By  Moses  Gage  Shirley 

I  often  think  to  the  ambitious  mind 
That  fate  and  fortune  never  are  unkind, 
And  to  the  dreamer  seeking  for  a  rose 
The  gates  of  beauty  they  will  never  close. 
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ByH.E 

The  state  of  New  Hampshire  is 
noted  no  more  for  the  natural  attrac- 
tions which  make  it  the  favorite 
vacation  resort  of  thousands  of  i>coplc 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  than 
for  its  remarkable  contrilmtion  to 
the  ranks  of  those  nvIio,  in  the  fields 
of  professional,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial effort,  have  devdoped  the 
forces  of  national  propross  and  pros- 
perity. ^  No  town  in  the  states  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  has  been 
more  extensively  or  effectively  repre- 
sented in  this  conf ribtition  than  the 
little  town  of  Lcmpslcr,  in  Sullivan 
County,  which  in  its  palmiest  days 
never  numbered  1,000  inhabitants, 
and  for  many  years  past  has  had  less 
than  400.  Clei^ymcm,  teachers,  law- 
yers, physicians,  dentists,  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  incchanics,  business 
men  generally,  have  gone  out  from  this 
town  in  goodly  numbers,  won  success 
and  credit  for  themselves,  honored  the 
occupations  of  their  choicej  and 
advanced  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munities in  M'liirh  they  dwelt;  and  yet 
it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  those  who 
have  remained  at  home  have  "kept 
the  faith,"  maintained  the  old  patri- 
otic spirit,  and  performed  their  full 
duty  as  citizens  to  the^  extent  of 
their  ability,  as  is  evidenced,  among 
other  ways,  by  their  faithful  an<l 
uointcrrupted  observance  of  "Uld 
Home  Day"  ever  since  the  insti- 
tution of  the  festival  sixteen  years 
ago. 

Among  the  men  who  have  achieved 
success  in  industrial  life,  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  city  of  Lowell,  long  at  the 
front  among  the  manufacturing  com- 
munities of  the  old  Bay  State,  is 
Wn^soN  Wellmax  (^arey.  a  native  of 
Lenipster,  born  August  24,  1831,  son 
of  Alden  and  HanmUi  B.  (Wellman) 
Carey. 

The  original  emigrant  ancestor  of 
the  branch  of  the  Carey  family  to 
which  Wilson  W.  belongs  was  John 


.  Metealf 

Gary,  bora  near  Bristol  in  Somer- 
setshire, England,  about  1610,  who 

catne  to  America  in  1634.  atid  joined 
the  Plymouth  Colony.  In  1639,  in 
company  with  others,  he  bought  a 
tract  of  land  about  fourteen  miles 
square,  of  ^fns8asoit,  the  Indian 
chief,  which  embraced  what  are  now 
Brockton,  Duxbury  and  Bridge- 
water.  He  finally  booamo  a  settler 
in  the  Bridgewater  section,  and  when 
that  town  was  incorporated,  in  1656| 
he  was  chosen  constable,  the  only 
officer  chosen  the  first  year.  The  fol- 
lowing 3'ear  he  was  elected  town  clerk, 
and  served  in  that  office  till  lus  death 
in  1681.  He  was  hip;hly  educated 
for  bis  time  and  is  reputed  to  have 
been  the  first  teacher  of  Latin  in 
Plymouth  Colony.  He  marrical  Eliza- 
beth Godfrey  in  Kill,  and  they  had 
twelve  children.  The  line  of  descent 
is  traced  as  follows:  John',  John% 
Eleazer\  William*.  This  William,  of 
the  fourth  generation,  born  iu  Wind- 
ham, Conn.,  October  2S,  1729,  and  re- 
moved to  Lcmpster,  N.  H  in  1772, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming,  lie 
became  a  leading  citizen,  was  a  dea- 
con of  the  church,  ami  was  prominent 
in  the  patriot  service  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  holding  a  captaiu's  com- 
mi^on  in  Colond  Fellows'  regiment 
at  Saratoga.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  physical  strength  as  well  as 
sterling  character,  and  reared  a  family 
of  fifteen  children.  Of  these  children 
three  sons.  Olivet,  Elliott  and  Wil- 
liam, all  of  whom  wore  )>urn  in  Wind- 
ham, remained  in  Lcmpster,  where 
they  were  engaged  in  farming  and 
reared  large  families.  The  eldest 
daughter  of  Olivet  was  the  wife  of 
Benajah  \.  Miner  and  the  mother 
of  Rev.  Alonzo  A.  Miner,  D.  D.,  a 
noted  Universalist  clergyman  of 
Boston^  long  time  president  of  Tufts 
College.  His  younpest  son,  Olivet 
Saxtou,  was  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Lempster  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
centttty. 
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Elliott  Carey,  who  was  bom  in 
Windham,  Conn.,  December  20.  1763, 
and  married  Anna  Roundy  of  Lemp- 
atcr,  August  8,  1790,  was  the  father 
of  Alden,  who  was  the  fifth  of  nine 
children.  He  was  born  July  7,  . 
and  died  August  30,  1891,  having 
lived  for  eighty-one  years  on  the 
homestead  farm,  in  flic  .'^oiilh  part  of 
tl^  town,  sixty-seven  years  of  which 
time  was  in  companionship  with 
his  wife,  Hannah  B.  Wellman,  with 
whom  he  wns  iinitod  Decoriiber  30, 
1824,  uiid  who  died  April  2,  1891. 
Alden  Carey  was  one  of  Ix^mpster's 
successful  farmers  and  substantial 
citisens,  active  in  public  affairs,  and, 
with  his  wife,  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
Church  at  East  Lempster,  into  which 
faith  he  had  Ixien  baptized  at  tlic  age 
of  twenly-cme,  by  the  pioneer  Metho- 
dist Iciulcr,  Hev.  \Vill>ur  Fisk,  and  to 
which  he  ever  steadfastly  adhered. 
He  was  a  patron  and  reader  of  the 
'  Zion's  Herald,  from  if'^  ori^jin.  ;in 
earnest  advocate  of  the  antisiaverv 
cause,  devoted  to  all  good  works,  and 
a  moral  exemplar  in  the  communityi 
exerting  a  helpful  influ^ce  of  more 
than  ordinary  potency. 

Wilson  W.  Carey  was  the  third 
child  nnd  second  son  of  AUhn  and 
Hannah  Carey.  He  was  educated  in 
the  district  school  and  at  Lempster 
Academy.  Althou^li  n  farmer's  son, 
and  trained  in  early  life  tu  farm  work, 
like  many  others  similarly  situated 
he  developed  no  taste  for  agriculture, 
and,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  left 
home  to  make  his  way  in  the  world 
in  some  other  calling.  He  went  first, 
to  Amesbury,  Mass.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  ^pinning  department  of 
a  woolen  aiill.  His  stay  there  was 
brief,  however.  He  next  worked  in  a 
cotton  null  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  for 
about  a  year,  when  he  was  induced  to 
abandon  this  line  of  work,  and  learn 
the  wood-turning  business,  engaging 
at  first  for  eight  months  at  fifty  cents 
per  day.  He  remained  with  the 
concern  by  which  he  had  been  em- 
ployed for  two  years,  when,  in  1854, 


he  removed  to  LowcUj  Mass.,  and 

entered  the  employ  of  Crosl)>'  Coin- 
ins  (afterwards  George  T.  C'omins), 
furniture  manufactures,  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  continued  for  many  years, 
tn  ISnn  he  started  in  bii«iinefl8  for 
hiiui>elf  iu  the  manufacture  of  WOOd- 
turning  machinery,  the  next  year 
taking  C.  W.  Harris  as  n  partner, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Carey  &  Har- 
ris, which  partnership  continued  for 
twelve  years,  when,  in  1879,  Mr. 
Carey  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Harris,  and  since  that  time,  ha«  carried 
on  the  manufacture  of  wood-working 
machinery,  hangers,  shafting,  pulh  vs, 
etc.,  with  a  largely  increasing  busi- 
ness. The  factory  is  located  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Mt.  Vernon 
Street.  In  1907  the  concern  wjis 
incorporated  as  the  W.  W.  Carey 
Company,  with  Wilson  W.  Carey  as 
president,  which  position  be  still 
holds. 

Mr.  Carey  was  endowed  by  nature 

witli  inventive  genins  of  high  order, 
and  has  taken  out  in  his  own  name 
no  les.s  than  a  dozen  patents  upon 
devices  which  he  has  originated  in  the 
course  of  his  industrial  career.  Al- 
though closely  devoted  to  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  has  made  substantial 
success,  he  has  taken  an  interest 
in  public  and  financial  affairs  in  the 
city  of  his  adoption.  He  is  a  Repub- 
lican in  politics  and  served  a.s  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lowell  City  Couneil  in 
1885-86.  He  waw  for  twtnly  yours 
a  director  of  the  old  Lowell  National 
Bank,  and  on  )iis  resignation,  August 
24,  1911,  was  presented  with  a  beau- 
tiful charm  by  his  fellow  directors  as 
a  testimonial  of  their  kindly  regard 
and  appreciation.  His  residence  is 
at  98  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  and  al- 
though, at  84  years  of  age,  he  is 
retired  in  a  measure  from  the  activ- 
ities of  life,  and  enjoying  the  respite 
to  which,  aifter  long  service,  he  is  well 
entitled,  he  retains  liis  interest  in 
the  business  whicii  his  efforts  have 
established,  and  in  the  welfare  of  the 
community  in  which  he  has  an  abid- 
ing place. 
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Mr.  Caray  wm  united  in  mMrriage,  married  Frank  J;  Sherwood,  now  the 

in  1854,  witJi  l  ucia  P.  Noyes,  who  mana^or  of  Koith's  Thcatro  in  Lowell, 

died,   March   18,  1859.    November  They  have  one  son,  Carey  fsherwood, 

6,  1861,  he  married  Ellen  Augusta  born  August  11,  18U0,  who  is  the 

Hubbard.   Their  dMighter  and  only  present  manager  of  the  W.  W.  Carey 

child,  Anna  F.^  bom  March  9,  1865,  Comimny. 


CONCORD 
Tune:  Austbia 

By  Mariha  A .  S.  Baker 

In  a  vale  of  peace  and  beauty,  where  the  laughing  waters  glide, 
lies  our  city,  fair  and  winsome,  filling  loyal  hearts  with  pride. 
In  the  hills  aliovc,  around  her,  charms  of  grace  and  strength  beholdt 
Cluseied  loveliness  in  granite,  worlcmanship  of  master  bold! 

Home  of  favored  sons  and  daughters!  Home  to  which  they  gladly  turn, 
If  afar  their  forf  have  wnndorod.  whore  love's  altar-fires  still  bum. 
God  in  wisdom  guided  hither,  led  our  fathers  here  to  dwell; 
They  prepared  the  way  before  us:  may  we  serve  our  race  as  well. 

,Their  foundation,  stern  and  rock-bound,  wrought  in  sacrifice  and  toil; 
We,  their  children,  build  in  concord  peaceful  homes  on  freedom's  soil. 
May  our  barmer,  ever  waving,  bear  the  U  gerul — peace,  nol  Mrifc: 
Love,  not  hate,  must  be  triumphant;  God  is  love  and  God  is  life. 


SUNSET  HOUR--GREAT  BAY,  N.  H. 

By  Bertha  B.  V.  Greene 

Deeplv  ]>Uic  the  vaulted  sky,  with  a  golden  haze  in  the  ^^in^ing  air, 
Di(  aiiiiiig  away  this  sunset  hour,  forgetting  the  world  and  its  care. 
Mofss^  bank  near  Ijed  of  scarlet,  crimson  sheen  to  russet  brow'n. 
Ruby  hiUs  their  rare  old  mantles  trailing  wliere  the  road  winds  down, 

Blending  in  a  put  ph-  shadow  where  the  hill  dips  into  the  West, 

And  all  the  way,  run  gray  stone  fences,  sumac  plumes  their  red  black  crest^ 
Like  a  vast  vernulioii  fleet,  wave  their  streaming  Hags  so  old; 
Cloud  ships  adrift  sail  homeward  and  are  into  their  harbor  toled— 
Amethyst,  purple,  gold  and  gray  from  the  sunset  gates  stream  over  the  bay. 

A  silver  sail  on  shining  sea  swings  to  the  moan  of  its  melody. 

An  old  brown  boat  tied  to  the  shore,  its  dingy  side  by  the  sunset  dyed 

Rnckinp  away  nii  the  rising  tide,  a  rainl>ow  of  colors  Avore 

Opal  tints  of  afterglow  like  the  heart  of  an  ocean  shell; 

While  from  the  unseen  distance  come  stealing  the  notes  of  a  bell. 

Dull  the  pink  in  dailcening  shadows  on  the  sunset  bank  <tf  the  bay, 

But  the  glory  has  tinted  my  spirit  and  goes  with  me  on  my  way. 
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GENERAL  HENRY  DEARBORN 


By  E.  1).  Iladley 


A  \aluiil)le  service  was  rendered 
New  Hampshire  history  by  Gilbert 
Patten  Brown  in  the  production  of 
the  article  on  a  "Veteran  of  Two 
War<5,"  and  by  the  (Iuanite  Monthly 
in  giving  the  article  to  the  public  in 
the  maRazine,  in  the  May  number  of 
1914.  Multitudes  have  had  their 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  times  of  this 
famous  New  Hampshire  son  enriched 
by  the  a))uii<lant  iiiforination  there 
gathered  and  given  to  the  world.  It 
was  to  thousands  an  introduction 
to  a  character  not  before  exploited  or 
paraded  before  the  public  to  iheir  in- 
timate acquaiutauce.  The  contem- 
plation of  his  character,  career  and 
ser\'ico  to  his  state  and  rountry  leads 
one  to  the  belief  that  a  memorial  to 
his  memory  ought  to  stand  in  the 
State  House  grounds  in  Concord  along 
with  the  statues  nf  Stark  and  Webster. 
.  While  Henry  Dearborn  rose  to  high 
position  and  service  to  the  nation  and 
drew  to  himself  the  attention  of  the 
whole  people  iu  his  later  career,  no 
part  of  his  career  is  more  interesting 
or  deserves  more  careful  reading  than 
his  Revolutionary'  service,  and  no 
service  in  the  Ke\()iuLion  was  more 
strenuous  or  required  more  courage 
and  rcsohitinn  than  the  part  he  acted 
in  the  expedition  of  Benedict  Arnold 
to  Quebec  by  the  inhospitable  wilder- 
•  ness  of  the  Kennelxic  and  Chaudi^re 
rivers.  Oeneral  Dearborn  was  not  a 
voluminous  writer  and  did  not  have  a 
press  agent,  but  it  is  to  his  methodical 
habit  of  keeping  a  diary  of  his  cam- 
paigns that  wc  are  indebted  for  much 
of  whatever  we  know  of  that  disas- 
trous ex])e(lition.  A  hrif^ht  Ught  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  particulai's  of 
that  frightful  march  and  the  wonder- 
ful siege  of  Quebec  by  versatile  modern 
writers.  But  this  faithful  diarist 
holils  the  center  of  the  stage  when  we 
seek  intimate  knowledge  of  this  expe- 
dition up  to  the  date  of  the  assault 
and  through  much  of  the  captivity  of 
our  men  as  prisoners  of  war  in  Quebec. 

The  article  referred  to  above  con- 
denses the  account  of  Dr.  Henry 


Dearborn's  (Captain  Dearborn,  then) 
connection  with  this  campaign  for  the 
conquest  of  Canada  into  ten  lines 

and  le.s.s.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  this  article  so  suc- 
cessfully covering  the  wide  and  varied 
career  of  this  "  Veteran  of  Two  Wars" 
in  an  article  of  five  pages. 

Without  aiming  to  review  the  his* 
tory  of  this  eampaign  from  its  Incep- 
tion in  Sepfetuher,  1775,  when  our 
Httle  army  of  1,300  men  sailed  from 
Newbury  port,  for  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  over  tin  i  iit€  up  the  swift 
Kennebec  and  dowii  the  swifter  Chau- 
di^re  to  Point  Levi  and  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 
with  the  siege  of  incredible  hardships 
in  a  sub-arctic  climate,  to  the  deter- 
mination of  General  Montgomery  to 
assault  the  strong  fortress  on  De- 
cember 31,  1775,  the  writeir  proposes 
to  let  Captain  Dearborn  tell  the  story 
of  that  disastrous  Deceml)er  morning 
here,  as  he  told  it  in  his  diary  written 
right  after  the  occurrence  of  these 
fearful  events. 

Thus  runs  the  chronicle  as  recorded 
by  r'ffjt  ain  Dearborn  reproduce<l 
verl»aiitu,  liut  since  the  story  of  the 
diary  was  in  a  handwriting  of  an- 
other, in  thf'  main,  and  Captain  and 
Doctor  D<;arl)orn  was  a  fairly  well 
educated  man,  the  errors  in  spellii^ 
and  use  of  capital  letters  are  elimi- 
nated. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Captain  Dearborn's  command  was 
then  to  the  westward  across  the  St. 
Charles  liiver,  which  empties  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  just  below  the  city, 
and  was  two  miles  from  the  point  of 
attack. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  his 
diary: 

"  December  18,  1775.  Nothing  ex- 
traordinary to-day — the  wmther  still 
remains  very  cold — my  company  are 
ordered  out  of  the  hospital.  The 
room  is  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 
We  took  our  quarters  on  the  o[)posite 
side  of  the  river  St.  Charles,  at  one 
Mr.  Henry's,  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
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which  place  is  about  one  mile  from 
the  hospital. 

"10.  I  l)cp;in  to  rernvf-r  my 
strennth  a(?ain  and  have  a  fineapjsetite. 

"20.  The  weather  continues  still 
cold.  Preparation  is  making  for  the 
intoiidcd  storm.  Several  of  our  men 
have  the  smallpox. 

•  "21.   We  are  ordered  every  man 

of  us  to  wear  a  licmlnrk  sprip  in  his 
hat,  to  distinguish  us  from  the  enemy 
in  the  attack  upon  Quebec. 

"22.  Matters  seem  ripening  fast 
for  a  storm;  may  the  blessing  of 
Il(!aven  attend  our  enterprise. 

"23.  This  evening  all  the  officers 
of  our  dctachmont  met  at  and  were 
vimted  by  the  General  at  Colo.  Ar- 
nold's quarters  in  the  Gen'l  Hospital 
which  is  exceedingly  elegant  inside, 
is  richl\'  decorated  with  carved  and 
gill  work. 

"25.  Colo.  Arnold's  detachment  is 
panuh'd  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.  fien'I 
Montgomerj'  attended  and  addressed 
us  on  the  subject  of  making  the  at* 
tack  upon  the  walls  of  Quebec,  in  a 
very  sensible  spirited  manner  which 
greatly  animated  our  men. 

"26.  Nothing  material  happened 
to^a}',  the  weather  is  still  cold. 

"27.  This  morning  the  troops 
assembled  by  order  of  the  general 
witli  a  design  to  attack  the  town  of 
Quelx'C,  and  were  to  march,  when 
there  came  an  order  from  the  general 
to  return  to  our  quarters  by  reason  of 
the  wenther's  rlraring  up,  which  ren- 
dercfi  it  improper  for  the  attack. 

"28.  The  following  came  out  in 
general  orders  this  day  viz.: 

"'The  General  had  the  most  sen- 
flible  pleasure  in  seeing  the  good  dis' 
position  vnth  which  the  troops  last 
nifrht  moved  to  the  attack.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  he  foui»d 
himself  called  iiixni  by  his  duty  to 
repress  their  ardor,  hni  should  liold 
iiimself  answerable  for  the  lorn  of 
those  brave  men  whose  lives  might  be 
saved  by  waiting  for  a  favorable 
opportunity.' 

"29.  Nothing  remarkable  or  ex- 
traordinary to-day. 


"30.   I  have  the  main  guard  at 
St.  Rock's.   I  came  on  last  evening. 

t^iir  artillery  hove  ^0  shells  last  night 
into  Quebec,  which  were  answered  by 
a  few  shells  and  some  grapeshot. 
Early  this  mornii^  the  garrison  began 
by  a  very  lieavy  rannona<!e  upon  all 
parts  of  our  camp  within  their  reach, 
particularly  on  those  quartered  in  St. 
Hock's  and  upon  the  guard-houso 
which  is  within  musquet  shot  of  the 
walls,  but  partly  utuler  cover  of  a  hill. 
About  sunset  this  afternoon,  the  gar- 
rison !>rought  a  gun  to  l)ear  upon  the 
guard-house  much  more  exact,  and 
^  better  leveled  than  any  that  they 
have  shot  heretofore,  and  witliin  th(j 
space  of  15  minutes  they  knocked 
down  the  three  chimneys  of  the  guard- 
house over  our  heads,  but  could  not 
get  a  shot  into  one  of  the  lower  rooms 
where  the  guard  kept.  At  10  o'clock 
this  evening  I  went  home  to  my  quar- 
ters. 

"31.    This  morning  at  4  o'clock  I 
was  informed  by  one  of  my  men  that 

there  was  orders  from  the  general  for 
making  the  attack  upon  Quebec  this 
morning.  I  was  surprised  that  1  had 
not  Ix'cn  informed  or  notified  sooner. 
Hut  afterwards  ff)imd  it  was  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  the  Serg't  Major,  who 
excused  himself  by  saying  he  could  not 

KCt  across  the  river,  by  reason  of  the 
tides  being  so  exceedingly  high. 
Hpwever,  1  gave  orders  to  ray  men 
to  prepare  thnnaelves  immediately  to 
march,  but  my  company  being  quar- 
tered in  three  houses,  and  the  farthest 
a  mile  from  my  quarters,  and  the 
weather  very  stormy  and  snnw  deep, 
it  was  near  an  hour  before  1  could  get 
them  all  paraded  and  ready  to  march, 
at  which  time  I  found  the  attack  was 
begun  by  the  Gen'l  ('f^'>  party,  near 
Cape  Diuuiond.  I  had  now  two 
miles  to  march  before  we  came  to  the 
jilace  where  the  attack  was  made. 
The  moment  I  marched  I  met  the 
serg't  major  who  informed  me  that 
C'oh).  Arnold  had  marched  and  that  he. 
coukl  not  convey  intelligence  to  me 
sooner,  as  there  was  no  possibility  of 
crossing  the  river.   We  now  marched 
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or  rather  ran  as  fast  as  we  could. 
When  I  arrived  at  St.  Rock's  I  met 

Colo.  Arnold  wounded,  borno  and 
brought  away  by  two  men.  He 
spoke  to  tnc  and  desired  rac  to  push  on 
forward  and  said  our  people  bad  pos- 
session of  a  4  gun  battery — ^and  that 
we  should  carry  the  town.  Our  artil- 
lery were  incessantly  heaving  shells 
with  5  iiiorlars  from  St.  Kock's;  niul 
the  garrison  were  heaving  shells  and 
balls  of  all  sorts  from  every  part  of 
the  town.  My  men.  schemed  to  be  in 
high  spirits.  We  pushed  forward  as 
^  fast  as  possible.  We  met  the  wounded 
mm  very  thick. 

"We  soon  found  0Mr?elves  under  a 
venr.  brisk  fire  from  tlu>  walls  and 
pickets,  but  it  being  very  dark  and 
stormy  and  the  way  we  had  to  pass 
very  intricate  and  T  an  utter  stranger 
to  the  way,  we  got  bewildered,  and  al- 
though I  met  several  men  and  some 
officers  who  said  they  knew  where 
our  people  were,  yet  none  of  them 
would  pilot  us  until  I  met  one  of 
Colo.  Arnold's  waiters  who  was  en- 
deavoring to  forward  some  ladders 
who  said  he  would  show  me  the  way, 
and  altho  he  was  well  ac(iuaitited 
with  tho  way.  he  having  lived  some 
years  in  C^ucbce,  he  missed  it  and 
carried  us  quite  wrong,  but  when  he 
found  his  mistako  he  declared  he  did 
not  know  where  we  were,  and  he 
immediately  left  us.  We  were  all 
this  time  harassed  with  a  brisk  fire 
from  thn  pickets,  which  we  wore 
sometimes  within  a  stone's  throw  of. 

"I  now  thought  it  best  to  retreat  a 
lit  fie  and  then  make  a  new  attempt 
to  hnd  the  way.  I  accordingly  or- 
dered Lieut.  Hutchius  who  was  in 
the  rear  to  retreat  to  a  certain  place 
a  few  rods  back.  lie  acrordintrly  re- 
treated, and  in  retreating  he  had  to 
pass  veiy  near  the  picket,  under  a 
very  bri.sk  fire.  It  now  l)ep;an  to 
grow  a  little  Ught.  The  garrison  had 
discovered  us  and  sent  out  two  hun> 
dred  men  who  took  pos-session  of 
some  houses  which  we  h;id  to  pa.'^.s  be- 
fore we  could  tliscover  tliem,  antl  as 
Ijeut.  Hutehins  retreated  they  sallied 
down  a  lane  from  the  wall.   I  divided 


my  company  about  the  middle.  I 
now  agun  attempted  to  find  the  way 

to  the  main  body. 

"It  being  so  Ught  now  that  I 
thought  I  could  find  the  way,  I  or- 
dered that  [)art  of  my  men  that  were 
with  me  to  follow  mo.  We  pushed  on 
as  fast  as  possible.  But  the  enemv 
took  some  of  my  rear  and  kept  a  brisk 
fire  upon  us  from  llie  liouses  which  wo 
had  passed.  When  1  came  to  a  place 
where  I  could  cover  my  men  a  little, 
while  I  could  discover  where  our 
main  body  was,  T  heard  a  .shout  in 
town  which  made  me  think  our  people 
had  got  possession  of  the  same.  The 
men  were  so  thick  within  the  pickets, 
X  was  at  a  stand  to  know  whether  they 
were  our  men  or  the  enemy,  as  they 
were  dressed  like  us.  I  was  just 
about  to  hail  them  when  one  of  them 
hailed  me.  He  asked  who  I  was  (I 
was  now  within  six  rods  of  tlie  jiick- 
ets).  I  answered,  a  friend.  He  asked 
me  who  I  was  a  friend  to.  I  an- 
swered, to  liberty.  He  then  repHed  * 
"God  damn  you" — and  then  raised 
himself  partly  ahovo  the  picket^s.  I 
clapL  up  my  piece  which  was  charged 
with  a  ball  and  ten  tuck-shot,  cer- 
tainly to  gi\e  him  liis  due.  But  to 
my  great  mortification  my  gun  did 
not  go  off.   I  new  primed  her  and 

flushed  and  tried  her  a^ain;  but 
neither  1  nor  one  in  ten  of  my  men 
could  got  off  our  guns,  they  being  so 
exceeding  wet.  Th^.  fired  very 
briskly  upon  us  from  the  pickets. 
Here  we  found  a  great  number  of 
wounded  men,  and  some  dead,  which 
did  belonp  to  nur  main  body.  I  or- 
dered my  men  to  go  into  a  lower  room 
of  an  house  and  new  prime  their  guns, 
and  prick  dry  powder  into  the  touch- 
holes.  Wo  now  found  ourselves  sur- 
rounded by  six  to  one.  I  now  finding 
no  possibility  of  getting  away,  my 
company  wore  divided,  and  mir  irms 
being  in  such  bad  order,  I  tlmught  it 
best  to  surrender  after  being  prom- 
ised good  quarters  and  tender  usage. 
I  told  my  men  to  make  their  epcnpe, 
as  niany  as  possibly  could,  ami  in  the 
confusion  a  considerable  number  did 
effect  the  same,  some  of  them  after 
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they  had  given  up  their  arms.  We 
irere  now  marched  to  Palace  Gate. 

On  my  way  there,  to  my  surprise, 
I  found  Lieut.  Hutching,  Ensign 
Thom.'^H  &  about  15  or  20  of  my  men 
under  guard,  who  were  marehied  to 
Palace  gate  with  inc.  Wr  were  car- 
ried to  a  large  convent  and  put  under 
the  care  of  a  strong  guard.  On  my 
way  to  (Ills  li(»us<'  I  wa.s  informed  that 
our  people  had  got  possession  of  the 
Lower  Town."    (After  detailing  the 

Elan  of  attack  and  the  final  MUrender, 
e  rccoi'ds.)  "TIh'  Officrrs  were  car- 
ried to  the  Main  (iuard  House  and  the 
soldiers  to  the  house  where  I  was  car- 
ried first.  I  with  my  other  nfTrt'crs 
were  carried  to  the  main  guard  house 
to  the  other  officers,  where  we  had  a 
good  dinner  and  a  plenty  of  several 
sorts  of  wine.  In  thf  afternoon  wc 
were  cairicd  to  laigt-  seminary  and 
put  into  a  large  room  in  the  fourth 
story  fioMi  tlie  proniid." 

Thus  Captain  Dearborn  records  the 
part  he  acted  in  the  assault  upon  that 
stormy  and  fateful  morning,  in  the 
simple  style  he  used  in  detaiUng  the 
events  of  the  campaign  as  seen  from 
his  view-point  up  to  the  time  he  and 
his  conipnny  were  taken  prisoners. 
If  we  put  ourselves  in  his  place  and 
realize  as  far  as  possible  the  great  odds 
apaiiist  them,  tlie  teiri]»l('  weather, 
the  preparedness  of  the  garrison  and 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  concUtions 
to  be  met,  we  can  gain  an  ader]uate 
ifloa  of  the  unequal  contest  and  see 
how  natural  the  disastrous  result. 

Captain  Dearborn  left  on  record 
his  estini.ite  of  the  losses  to  our  army 
to  have  l)een  40  killed  outright,  100 
wounded,  300  captured,  all  enlisted 
men,  and  34  officers  captured  unin- 
juretl.  Thus  we  see  that  sul)<tnii- 
liaiiy  all  of  the  division  Arnold  led  to 
the  assault  was  destroyed  as  a  fight  ing 
force  by  death,  wounds  received  and 
prisoners  taken. 

In  the  article  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  first  paragraph  is  the 
statement  as  to  Captain  Dearborn: 
"He  was  not  exchanged  until  March 
10, 1777,  and  nine  days  later  was  made 


major  of  the  Third  N.  H.  regiment.'* 
This  is  fairiy  accurate,  as  Captain 

Dearborn  .-states  in  a  later  diary,  "24th 
of  March  (1777),  T  was  exchanged  and 
appointed  major  of  the  tlard  N.  H. 
regt  commanded  by  Colo.  ScanmieU." 
Either  of  the.^e  statements  warrants 
the  reader  in  concluding  that  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  in  Quebec  for  almost 
fifteen  months.  But  in  the  (hary 
under  datt^s  of  i3th,  14th,  and  Itith  of 
May,  1776,  it  is  recorded  that  Major 
Meigs,  of  Connect  it  ut,  and  Captain 
Dearborn  throtijil)  the  friendly  offices 
of  a  gentleman  who  formerly  was  a 
judge  of  "our  court,"  says  Dearborn, 
a  Rockiii^rham  County  court,  but  was 
in  1776  so  good  a  loyalist  that  he  was 
a  Canadian  judge  of  Admiralty  and 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Mon- 
treal, were  released  on  parole  to  the 
effect  that  if  there  ever  was  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  they  should  have 
the  benefit  of  it  and  until  that  time 
were  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
King.  The  other  prisoners  were  not 
released  on  parole  until  the  11th  day 
of  August  (1777),  althoup:h  they 
would  have  been  released  ou  parole 
early  in  June  if  they  had  subscribed 
to  a  pledge  which  contained  these 
words,  "We  will  never  take  up  arms 
against  the  King."  Theirs  was  a 
sterhnM:  patriotism.  They  ha<l  stead- 
ily refused  to  take  "the  king's 
shilling."    This  was  no  less  offensive. 

Captain  Dearborn,  with  Major 
Meigs,  sailed  from  Quelxe  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1776,  Imppy  to  know 
that  their  faces  were  turned  in  fre^ 
dom  towards  their  homes.  July  16th 
the  anchor  was  cast  in  Portsmouth 
harbor  and  before  night  Captain 
Dearborn  was  with  his  family  in 
Nottingham,  from  whirh  for  many 
long  months  he  had  been  an  exile. 
For  eight  months  more  he  was  tmable 
to  ."^rrve  his  country  in  arms  by  that 
parole  accepted  within  the  walls  of 
Quebec,  after  which  he,  upon  ex- 
change of  pri.soners.  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  and  continued  in  his  coun- 
try's service  until  after  the  surrender 
of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown. 


King  Olaf  Tryggvmon 
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KIxNG  OLAF  TUY(;GVESS0N 

'  By  Fred  Myron  Colby 

(A  hermit's  cell  on  Mount  Olivet.  An  old  auai  lying  oa  a  cot.  A  ooofeiBor.  Hie  hecmit 
•peaks.! 

Yes,  I  am  old.   Tb  thirty  yean  ago. 

And  morp,  since  on  that  fatnl  summer  day 

I  lost  the  buttle  in  the  Northern  seaa. 

For  I  am  Olaf,  King  of  Norroway, 

Son  of  that  old  King  Trygg%-o  whom  men 

Called  Fair;  and  heir  throut^h  him  of  the  valiant  kings 

Who  trace  from  Hakoii  tlieir  descent,  that  Hakon 

Whom  his  father  sent  to  learn  art  and  craft 

At  the  oourt  of  Saxon  Athelstan.  I 

Was  a  warrior  prince  in  youth;  in  manhood's 

Prime  a  sea  king  strong  and  bo]d,  a  winner 

In  many  battles,  a  rutiilesB  carver 

Of  men's  shields.    I  fought  in  France  and  England 
And  in  green  Ire  land  won  a  bride  by*boIm  gang. 
Never  more  did  King  Gundalf  lift  n  sword 
After  he  had  fought  with  Olaf  Trj'ggvesson. 
Thirty  was  I  when  they  crowned  me  king  at 
Drontheim,  when  the  feast inR  jarls  first  bowed  to 
The  White  Christ  and  turned  away  from  Odin. 
Over  all  Norway  spread  I  the  creed  of 
The  Crucified.    Those  who  refused  the  faitli 
I  caused  to  !)e  burned  with  fire  forthwith.  Thus 
Did  1,  King  Olaf  in  Norroway. 

In 

The  soft  summer  time  across  the  seas  sailed 

Queen  Thyra  from  our  lord,  King  Burislaf. 

Fair  she  was  as  sunlight  on  the  frozen  fiord, 

And  I  loved  and  wedded  her.  my  p;ond 

Queen  (}yda  being  dead,    tihc  was  King  Swe>Ti'8 

Daughter,  my  father's  foe  and  mine,  and  whea 

A  year  ha<I  flown,  the  Danish  warships  met 

Mine  upon  the  shining  sea.   Ah,  that  was 

A  battle  worth  the  name.    Like  thunder  was 

The  clash  of  shields.    Swords  flashed  like  lightning, 

And  the  flight  of  arrows  hid  the  sunlight. 

Oh,  'twas  a  battle  royal.   But  when  the  day 

Was  spent,  and  all  ray  men  had  fallen  and 

My  phip.s  had  fled,  T,  seeing  the  liattle  lost, 

Sprang  from  the  Long  Serpent's  deck  with  all  my 

Armor  on,  as  the  sun  sank  burning  red. 

Like  a  broken  heart  bleeding  itself  to  death, 

And  was  lost  to  Norroway. 

Note. — •\croniing  to  Noree  tradition,  Olaf  Tryggvesaon  did  not  prrish  in  the  sea  fight  at 
Svalder,  but  pscaped  to  make  a  pilgrimsge  to  the  Holy  l4Uid,  where  he  lived  to  a  green  old 
age  as  sn  asdiorite.  raveaUitg  his  identity  only  on  hia  denthbed. 
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Men  deemed 
Me  dead,  and  so  I  am,  or  soon  will  be, 

And  Norway's  king  will  lie  'neath  six  feet  two 

Of  clay.    To  you  only  am  I  the  King. 

To  others  the  humble  anchorite  who, 

All  these  years  in  this  blessed  land  once 

Trodden  I'v  his  sacred  feet,  has  lived  to 

Do  what  good  he  might.   May  His  grace  o'ershadow 

Me  and  light  my  pathway  to  the  gates  of  pearl. 

Here,  place  thy  crucifix  ujion  my  lips, 

Fling  wide  the  eascmr^Tit  tfint  tlie  sun  may 

Shine  within,  uiui  niunuur  iuw  tliy  prayer. 

'  Tis  better  so  to  die  than  like  my  ancestors 

In  fight  and  earnac;e,  ^\Tapped  in  a  bloody  shroiul. 

Thy  hand.   The  darkness  comes.   I  bear  the  roar 

Of  waters  like  a  stormy  sea,  and  th«re 

He  stands,  my  father,  to  welcome  me. 

I  come.  King  Olaf  answers  thee. 


THE  SWIMMING  FOOL 

By  Charks  Nevers  Jlolnwa 

Amid  the  silence  of  a  wood 

\\  liere  life  is  pure  and  earth  is  good, 
Where  birds  sing  blithely  in  the  trees 

And  hranehes  woo  enrh  passing  breexe; 
Amid  a  lonel}',  hidden  nook 

Where  sparkles  some  sequestered  brook. 
There  lies  a  tiny,  sunny  glade 

Which  axe  and  woodmen  ne'er  invade. 

Within  that  glade  there  is  a  pool, 

So  pleasant,  placid,  restful,  cool, 
So  framed  with  mossy  banks  of  green 

And  kissed  by  sunshine's  golden  sheen. 
That  one  wotild  love  to  lay  and  lave 

His  body  in  its  crystal  wave, 
And  long  to  drink  it«  waters  clear, 

As  limpid  as  an  angel's  tear. 

Afar  from  human  woe  and  sin. 

Afar  from  worldly  care  and  din, 
In  sylvan  solitude  if  lies 

Amidst  an  earthly  Paradise; 
And  he  whose  youthful  years  are  o'er, 

licturning  to  that  pool  once  more. 
Soon  feels  the  rapture  and  the  joy 

Of  days  wiien  lie  wuts  ju.st  a  boy. 


THE  PORTSMOUTH  MARINE  SOCIETY 


By  Frank  Warren  Ilackell 


During  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  was  a  busy  and  thriving 
seftport.  A  Roorily  numl)er  of  hor 
citizens  were  shipmasters,  while  others 
who  once  had  followed  the  sea  were 
mprchants  and  shipowners.  Indeed, 
the  chief  business  of  the  town  was 
th>t  of  commerce. 

Some  of  these  sea  captains  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  would  be  well 
to  get  together  fraternally,  and  form 
an  association  for  the  benefit  of  their 
profession.  It  should  be,  it  seems,  ii 
sort  of  precuf  sor  of  what,  in  a  few  larger 
ports,  was  destined  to  come  into  being 
as  a  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Accordingly  they  obtainod  from  the 
Legislature,  .June  0,  1808,  an  act  in- 
corporatiufi  "The  Portsmouth  Marine 
Society."  The  olijocf  of  the  society 
was  to  collect  facts  from  the  masters 
of  incoming  vessels,  that  might  be 
useful  in  promoting  navigation;  and 
further,  to  create  a  fund  that  couid 
be  drawn  upon  for  the  relief  of  "de- 
cayed and  distres.sed  maritinu*  mem- 
ber!*, and  the  poor  widows  and  orphans 
of  deceased  maritime  members. '  Two- 
thirds  of  the  society  were  to  "consist 
of  such  porsonfi  n.«  arc.  f^r  liave  been, 
coujmanders  of  vessels;  persons  of 
other  professions  who  are  disposed  to 
advance  the  desigiis  of  the  institution 


may  constitute  the  remainder  as 
honorary  members." 

The  heirs  of  the  late  William  H. 
Rollins  fHarv.  1S40)  of  Portsmouth, 
have  recently  given  to  the  Portsmoutii 
Athenieum  a  book  of  original  records 
and  ontrio,'!  belontring  to  this  society. 
It  contains  the  by-laws  and  regula- 
tions— occupying  nine  pages,  written 
in  a  clerkly  hand.  There  are  twenty- 
nine  articles,  the  fourteenth  of  which 
is  as  follows: 

"Every  maritime  memlter  of  this 
jjocioty,  upon  his  arrival,  from  sea 
shall  communicate  in  writing  to  tibe 
board  of  managers  his  observations 
respecting  the  variation  of  the  mag- 
netic needle;  the  soundinjrs,  courses 
and  tlistuntci*  of  rocks  and  shoals, 
capes  and  headlands  from  each  other; 
ctn-rents,  tides  and  of1i(>r  thinjis  re- 
markable on  tliis  and  other  coasts,  as 
well  as  any  other  observations  pro- 
motive of  naval  knowledge;  and  all 
such  communications  together  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  making  them 
shall  when  approved  be  put  on  the 
records  of  the  society  in  a  book  to 
be  provided  for  that  purpose." 

The  bv-Iaws  are  dated  "Ports- 
mouth. .Tuly  Mfh,  ISOfi."  The  .sifrna- 
tures  of  the  members  follow,  maritime 
and  honorary.  With  a  single  excep- 
tion they  are  autographs: 


MAwmiB  Membbub 

Thos  Thompson* 
Thoa  Manning 
Cleo  Wcntworth 
John  Lingdon 
(ieo  Ix)iig 
Thonias  Haven 
Sam'  Pejirse 
8am'  Chauncey 
Dan'  R.  RoRcrs 

J«)hll  Ifrivcii 

John  MfClmtock 
Lewis  Banics 
Jameit  Place 
John  BowIbb  sen' 

*[Writt«ii  beneath:]  "Thoe  Thompeoa  k  gone  aloft." 


Henrv  .Salt<T  . 
Rich'' ShaplciRh  ^ 
Rol»«  H«'iider!-nii 
lchabo<l  Goodwin 
Oliver  C  Blunt 
Charles  Coflin 
John  Flags 
WiU«»  Af^eton 
W-Rice 
Williain  Ilavrn 
J  no  V.  Parrolt  . 
Elihu  D.  Brown 
John  Noble 
Rwhard  S.  Tibbets 
ThomaR  Lunt 
Andrew  Clarke 
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Tk$  OrmUl$  MoiUhHiy 


1818 

182^t 

July  13 
tlJ<2(3  Julv 

1827  Fcby  « 
Janv  29 

Jao  y 
18SS  October 
1837  Jan  10 

1839  Oct  8 
IMC.  Julv  14 
1S  J7  July  22 
lS-,3  July  13 

1854  Aug  5 

1855  July  13 

1856  Jan  8 
1859  July  13 

im2  Feb  6 
1867  Jan  8 
1876  July  22 
1879  Dec  18 
1882  Oct  10 


•Sam'  iiutchiu^B  Jr 
Titus  Salter  it 
Jdo  Sulitvan 
Bam'  Muir 
John  Lake 
Tho'  Hrown 
Geo  F  Blunt 
John  8.  Place 
(Jeorge  F.  SoMlh 
Klijah  HaU 
Reuben  S.  Randall 
Abra'-Shaw 
Daniel  HuntiMS 
Jf  >*:>ph  Low6* 

Hindse 
Charles  Treadwell 
C!«»mpnt  March  Jr 
Juliu  Bowled  Jr 
G«(»BBWBalch 
Thomas  M.  Shavr 
Joshua  Neal 
George  McLean 
8am'  McClintock 
W"  T.  Adains 
George  Konnard 
Nathan  Waldan  - 
Sam' C  Handy 
Nath*  Gunnison 
W»  M  Shackford 
Andrew  Huasoy 
Charles  F  Rhmt 
Aaron  R  Crain 
William  Haven  Jr 
William  A.  Rioe 
Cha'  H.  Chase 
Oliver  P.  Pearse 
Lymai)  D.  Spalding 
Daniel  Marcy 
W.  L.  Dwight 
Cha'  H.  Rollins 
Joshua  W.  Hiokey 
James  S.  Baiter 
George  B.  Wendell 

Samuel  Billings 
James  H.  Salter 
John  G.  Moses 
George  T.  BaU 
William  O.  Shackfocd 


1818 

1824 

1826  Sept  4 

1837  Jan  10 

«  26 
Out  15 

1835  Oct 

1838  Oct  10 
1843  Oct  10 
1847  Jan  13 

July  22 
1854  Jany  10 
July  11 
Oct  14 
1865Ji4y  10 

ISfi'i  Fe1)V 
lSt)l  Mar  S 
1873  Juny  Hi 
1879  May  14 
1881  Apr  13 
1884  July  1 


Charles  Blunt 
Edvr  Cutts 
Eben'  Rowe 
Edmund  RobcvU 
Rob*  Blunt 
James  Om 
Geo  Hiitiipliri-'Vi 
Hudi  C.UarLsou 
Jn  L  Thompson 
H  Weld  Noble 
WUliara  H.  Ham 
Sam*  Boardman 
Joseph  8wett 
Henry  Tredick  Jr 
Samuel  Ham 
JiiriH'H  Ki-iitiafd 
M.  S.  Hlunt 
K<hv'  Walter 
BtepliAn  GilnMn 
W"  Dennett 
Nath'  Keimard  Jr 
A.  W.  Bell 
Benjamin  Damrell 
E.  G.  Parrott 
W.  W.  FUigg 
TheoF  Jewett 
Jno  WinMev 
William  M.' Martin 
GeoTKf  Daiiu* 
Goo  I*  ^^'elltworth 
George  ijangdon 
FVederick  Tosean 
flonplyC.  FosB 
TTT.  Harris 
Sam'  Harding  Jr 
Tho*  Sheafe  Coffin 
William  H  Psnona 
Jolm  Davis 
George  W.  Tucker 
John  E.  Salter 
C.  H.  Salter 
Moses  D  Ricker 

by  W"  M  Shackford,  secy 
Nathaniel  G.  W 
Oeorge  H.  Tnindy 
Albert  Hnnrl 
T.  A.  Hams 
T.  Salter  Trodiek 
£.  A.  Gerrish 


HONOBABT  MimaM 


Isaac  Waldron  Jr 
James  Sheafe 
James  Shaplqr 
Matt  S.  Marah 
Cha^!.•^  N<'il 
J.  Whipj)]!' 
Jacob  Shoafe 
3mh.  Haven 
William  Bojrd 
C.  8.  Toppan 
Nath  A.  Haven 
B  Brwrleiy 


Alex  Ladd 
E  Thompson 
MarkSimaa 
W*  Sheafe 

John  LaiiK<!<)n  Jr 
FdwartI  J .  Loag 
\S  cxHl\varii  Haven 
Brackott  Hutchios 
John  N.  Sherbunie 
John  Salter 


1827  F.  b  l.-j 
1837  Jau  10 
1841  Sept  3 
1853  Feb  4 

ISSSFsb  4  J.  W.  Thompson 


*  J.  Lowe  siK'nrri  in  the  wnog  plMS^  bo  being  an  honorary  member  and  not  taken  into  (be 

no.  who  contribute. 

t  Elisha  Biflker  should  have  signed  here. 
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Tlir  officers  worn  a  president,  vice- 

§ resident,  treasurer  and  secretary, 
'he  book  not  being  a  record  of  pro- 
ceedings does  not  tell  us  who  was  the 
first  president.  It  does,  however,  con- 
tain about  thirty  page»  of  the  treas^ 
urer's  account.  Toe  annual  dues  were 
moderate. 

For  the  first  year  George  Long  was 
treasurer.  He  was  followed  by  llihu 
D.  Brown,  who  acted  iinfil  ISll,  when 
John  Bowles  was  chosen  to  the  ofiice. 
He  served  for  twenty  years.  The 
entries  cease  with  1831.  Meetings 
were  held  nn  the  second  Tuesdays  of 
January  and  July. 

It  appears  that  small  sums  of  money 
were  apphcd  from  time  to  time  by 
way  of  relief,  as  witness  the  following 
extract: 

"1826  March  fi  To  paid  order  in 
fav.  of  James  Ladd  Esq'  for  the 
benefit  of  a  Daughter  of  Capt.  John 
Nobd  Dec'd  towards  enabling  her  to 
come  from  North  Carolina  to  Ports- 
m**  as  per  vote  of  society  .    .  121.50" 

Some  of  the  leaves  of  this  book 
bear  the  water-mark,  "E.  Burbank, 
1804." 

An  outhne  of  the  plan  of  this  so- 
ciety is  given  by  Adams,  in  his  "An- 
nals of  Portsmouth"  (at  page  348) 
under  date  of  180S;  but  no  list  of  the 
names  of  members  appears.  It  is 
well  worth  wliile  to  prej^ervc  in  print 
the  names  here  presented  as  an  inter- 
esting part  of  the  history  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

Did  ?!pare  allow,  details  not  witli- 
out  value  might  be  added  as  to  the 
pmonnel  of  this  now-forgotten  asso- 
ciation of  shipma!«ters  and  merchants. 
One  or  two  names  are  indehbly  asso- 
ciated v>i{h  the  political  annals  of 
New  Hampshire.  John  Langdon 
signed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  1787,  and  was  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Ichabod  Goodwin  in  1861  did  hi.s  full 
duty  as  war  governor;  Daniel  Marcy 
was  a  representative  in  Congress. 

Of  others  it  may  be  said  that  £d- 

*  Sm  Vol.     GauMom  UomHLy,  pais  382. 


mund  Robert. s is  remembered  as  having 
achieved  distinction  in  our  diplo- 
matic service;  Nathaniel  A.  Haven, 

a  lawyer  and  author  of  singular  prom- 
ise, died  early.  He  wa.«5  the  orator, 
in  1823,  at  the  celebration  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  State.  Captain  Joshua 
W.  Hickey  was  lost  at  sea — his  ship 
never  hea^  from;  while  it  was  the 
fate  of  Captain  Edwin  A.  Cerrish, 
the  last  name  on  the  Ust,  to  have  his 
ship,  The  Tiockingham,  captured  and 
destroyed  on  the  ocean  by  the  Confed^ 
crate  cruiser  Alabama  * 

More  than  two  score  of  thesegentlo- 
men  were  members  of  the  !raeral 
Fire  Society  of  Portsmouth, — organ- 
ized 6  March,  1786,  and  still  existing. 
Brief  sketches  of  each  of  them  will  bo 
found  in  a  little  volume,  published  by 
the  society  in  1905,  a  copy  of  which  is 
in  the  library  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Soeiety> 

After  this  article  had  been  put  in 
type  the  writer  discovered  that  the 
AthensBum  likewi.^e  po.'^.'io.s.ses  tlie  Jour- 
nal of  the  Proceedings  of  tlie  Marine 
Society.  From  the  material  here  pre- 
served a  judicious  selection  might  be 
ninrlr  wherewith  to  prepare  a  paper 
illustrative  of  commercial  activities 
now  no  longer  known  on  our  seaboard. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  society, 
held  July  12,  1808,  at  the  St-i  +  f  House, 
Thomas  Thompson  was  unanimously 
elected  President.  Later  meetings 
were  held  at  the  Bell  Tavern,  and  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Portsmouth  Athe- 
n»um. 

Proceedings  were  instituted,  in 
1895,  by  the  handful  of  members  then 
surviving  for  a  dissolution  of  the  cor- 
poration by  a  decree  of  court.  They 
went  out  of  existence  as  an  association 
at  once  unique  and  honorable.  Its 
record  deserves  to  be  kept  in  memoty, 
as  not  laekinp:  in  historic  importance, 
among  the  many  interesting  features 
of  the  last  century  events  in  New 
Hampshire's  seaport. 
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By  (ii  iirgic  h'ogers  Warren 

Of  all  tile  frt-aks  of  tlic  fi'inale  species, 

The  Antia  lake  the  prize; 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  must  see 

Their  methods  are  unwise. 

There's  so  nmeh  to  say  against  their  way, 

I  can  hardly  hold  my  pen; 
They  sure  must  know,  whorovor  they  go, 

They're  the  laughing  stock  of  nieu. 

If  they  can  explain  tlieir  object  and  aim 

Of  this  constant  struggle  of  theirs 
That  takes  them  away  from  their  home  each  day 
And  leaves  husband  and  son  (or  some  other  one) 

To  see  to  the  houae  and  its  cares. 

For  it  looks  to  me  as  if  they  agree 

With  the  law  as  it  seems  in  stand, 
But  are  quite  afraid,  the  widow  and  maid 
Will  win,  with  the  average  man. 

If  they'd  stay  at  hotne,  and  cease  to  roam 

And  ju^it  con>tautly  remember — 
That  whatever  their  game,  it  will  be  all  the  same 

In  the  month  of  next  November. 


TO  YOU 

By  Elizabeth  Thomiton  Ordvmy 

1  have  written  my  verse, 
And  sung  my  lay, 
And  the  day  is  young; 
But  now.  ah.  now! 
1  mu8t  do,  and  be, 
Lest,  after  them  lH)th, 
They  are  hickin^  in  nie: 
When  tlie  curfew  s  rung, 
And  the  lights  go  out, 
And  the  world  is  still, 
Save  for  the  frogs 
And  a  whip-poor-will; 
And  the  soft,  sweet  breeze 
From  the  wc-iorn  hill. 
For  now,  ah,  now! 
W"  hat  I  am,  or  do, 
Will  be  as  the  song, 
Or  tlie  poem  to  you. 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  STORY 


By  H.  P.  Lamb 


"A  charm  thou  hart  for  me — 

Hxuae  of  my  early  days 
And  woukl  I  were  a  bard 
ToaingthypniM." 

Let  us  take  a  trip  some  time  to  the 
old  "Oranite  State"  and  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  that  region,  gaze  at  the 
*'Wliite  Hills",  grand  at  early  dawn, 
as  the  -^un  -^trikf's  their  summit?!  in  a 
crimson  glow,  or  with  a  sheen  of  silver 
in  the  glory  of  a  winter's  morning. 

We  will  find  ensconced  there  thrifty 
farms,  and  happy  homes,  away  from 
the  noisy  town;  a  feeling  of  rest  to  the 
weary  traveller  an<l  a  breath  of  Ufe- 
giving  air  comes  from  the  pines  and 
firs  all  about  us. 

On  my  first  tramp  through  this 
bcauttfnl  countrv  I  came  at  the  close 
of  a  perfect  day  to  a  small  house,  and 
was  greeted  by  the  old  farmer  who  in- 
vited me  to  rest  a  whde,  which  I  was 
very  ghid  to  do.  'J'he  furnily  consisted 
of  himself,  his  wife  and  a  boy  of  about 
seventeen,  whose  ruddy  cheeks  indi- 
cated the  benefit  of  an  outdoor  life. 
1  learned  of  their  simple  mode  of 
living:  hard  worlc,  and  uttle  to  vary 
the  monotfiny  of  diuly  routine;  on 
Sunday  to  the  village  church,  a  plain 
building.  No  stained  glass  windows 
or  statues  adorned  the  Lord's  house, 
but  the  old  clergyman  faithfully  min- 
istered to  his  little  flock,  and  the 
ehildren  brought  fragrant  flowers  from 
the  woods  to  adorn  God's  altar. 

Kach  day  an  ancient  stagecoach, 
drivca  hy  a  veteran  who  for  many 
years,  through  cloud  and  sunshine, 
with  the  crack  of  whip  and  calls  to  the 
leaders,  arrived  at  the  one  tavern, 
where  seated  on  the  wide  porch  were 
to  lie  found  many  of  the  habitants, 
waiting  for  tiieir  mail,  the  weekly 
paper,  and  the  sight  of  a  stranger. 
One  day  two  gentlemen  alighted  who 
had  come  for  a  week  of  fishing.  I'lvv 
met  George  (our  boy)  and  intjuired 
about  the  best  spots  to  try  for  the 
speckled  beauties,  also  the  mountain 
trails  it  was  their  intention  of  follow- 


ing, lie  was  glad  to  be  their  guide, 
and  listen  to  the  stories  they  ixAd  him 
of  the  great  city  and  the  money  the 
boys  made  in  the  stores.  He  was  im- 
prened  ^th  thdr  dress  and  conversa- 
tion,  different  from  what  he  had  been 
accustomed  to.  Till  then  he  had 
been  satisfied  with  his  young  com- 
panions and  the  sports  they  enjoyed; 
but  he  began  to  long  for  the  siphts  and 
attractions  they  described  to  him. 

The  old  folks  endeavored  to  per- 
suade him  to  remain  at  home,  telling 
Iiim  of  the  many  pitfalls  he  would  en- 
counter, but  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  see  the  world  that  laid  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  mountains  he  had  al- 
ways loved  so  well,  and  seek  his  hap- 
piness and  employment  elsewhere. 
His  good  mother,  willj  tnars  in  her 
e^es,  urged  him  to  remain  with  her 
till  she  was  laid  away  in  the  tittle 
churchyard  on  the  hill,  but  seeing 
his  determination  she  did  not  oppose 
him  further.  The  evening  before  he 
was  to  go  away,  he  accompanied  her 
to  the  even-song  service,  as  the  liymn 
was  sung — 

"  Lead  us,  oh  Father,  in  the  paths  of  peace: 
Without  thy  gaidinB  hand  we  go  aabagr.'* 

She  knelt  with  him  and  prayed  that 
he  might  be  kept  in  the  "paths  of 
right"  and  not  forget  the  old  home, 
and  the  loved  ones  there. 

Arriving  in  the  city,  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  where  to  go.  He  had  the 
address  of  the  gentlemen  he  had  met, 
and  making  his  way  through  the 
crowded  .streets,  he  finally  reached 
their  oihce  at  the  top.  of  one  of  the 
tall  buildings  in  the  banking  district. 
One  was  :i  man  only  a  few  years  older 
than  himself.  He  directed  him  to 
his  boarding  place,  and  gave  him  the 
a<Mress  of  one  or  two  banking  houses 
where  he  might  net  work.  That  night 
he  took  liim  to  the  theatre,  where  the 
country  lad  had  his  first  view  of  sights 
and  scenes  Ik^  did  not  care  for,  his 
mind  being  free  from  all  but  what  was 
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pure  and  good.   It  waa  not  long  be- 
fore his  honest   fnrc  and  mannrr 
'  brought    him    employment.  Grad- 
nally  he  progrcflsed  from  a  bumble 

clerkship  to  i\  much  better  paid  posi- 
tion,  and  with  that  an  opportunity  to 
travel  abroad;  so  one  day  he  was 
aboard  an  ocean  greyhound,  en 
route  for  business  of  the  firm  in  dis- 
tant lands.  His  tastes  for  dress  and 
high  li\'ing  came  with  his  new  mode 
of  life,  and  he  looked  back  to  the  time 
when  he  was  on  the  poor  little  farm, 
and  was  happy  he  had  made  such  prog- 
ress in  his  search  for  happiness. 
Occasionally  he  wrote  the  old  folks, 
and  they  were  delighted  at  his  rapid 
advancement. 

Pie  visited  strange  places,  many  of 
disappointment,  not  finding  that  great 
happiness  he  expected  to  obtain;  often 
being  wearied  with  the  excitement, 
and  daily  meeting  those  that  failed,  as 
friends,  and  who  he  soon  found  out 
were  not  fit  ocnnpaiiions.  Five  years 
passed.  Money  came  to  him  rapidly 
and  what  the  world  called  ])ro8perity. 
Still  he  was  not  happy.  Money 
failed  to  give  him  the  satisfaction  he 
looked  for.  He  had  drifted  away 
from  church  attendance,  and  the 
words  of  the  old  priest  at  home  were 
forgotten.  One  evening,  while  stroll- 
ing through  one  of  the  East  Side 
Streets  in  XondoOi  he  came  upon  a 
church  where  a  mission  was  being 
conducted.  Curiosity  led  him  to 
join  the  crowd  of  men  going  in.  The 

Ereacher  was  a  very  earnest  man,  and 
e  told  of  the  unrest  and  unhappy 
condition  of  one  away  from  the  du- 
ties of  his  church  and  not  Uving  the 
clean  life  of  a  Christian.  The  serv- 
ices were  different  from  those  he 
was  familiar  with.  The  altar  was 
ablaze  with  candles,  and  as  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  hymn  was  chanted  liy  the 
fine  choir  of  boys  and  men,  clouds  of 
incense  filled  the  church,  a  few 
prayers,  and  the  procession  passed 
out  singing  the  same  hymn  he  heard 


the  night  before  leaving  home!  He 
was  nnee  again  with  his  dear  old 
mother,  away  up  in  the  village 
church.   Kneeling  with  tears  in  hifl 

eyis,  he  determined  then  and  there 
that  the  rest  of  his  life  should  be 
devoted  to  right  living,  and  his  wealth 
put  to  a  good  purpose. 

He  waited  to  speak  to  the  j)reacher, 
telUug  him  his  life  story  and  asking 
his  advice.  The  good  man  told  him 
to  return  fo  his  old  home,  and  be  a 
comfort  to  the  old  folks  in  their  sunset 
of  Hfe.  He  would  find  work  to  do 
and  with  that  the  happiness  he  had 
tried  in  vain  to  find. 

Not  long  and  his  face  was  turned 
homeward,  and  in  due  time  he  was 
shaking  hands  with  the  old  stage 
driver,  his  antique  vehicle  looking 
about  the  same  as  ever.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  of  the  death  of  his 
•father,  and  anxious  to  see  his  aged 
mother  once  more.  As  they  came  to 
tlie  floorway,  she  stood  wondering 
who  the  arrival  could  be.  as  the  strip-, 
ling  who  left  her  was  now  man  grown. 
How  glad  she  was  after  the  yean  of 
w  aiting  to  welcome  her  son.  He  told 
her  of  his  travels,  his  success  in  busi- 
ness and  how  her  life  now  was  to  be 
one  of  ease  and  comfort.  The  old 
house  needed  rejjairs,  but  a  new  one 
was  soon  to  take  its  place,  where  every 
conv^ence  would  mdce  her  work 
light,  as  he  wa.s  iil)le  to  repay  now,  her 
years  of  labor  and  anxiety  on  his  ac- 
count. 

Let  us  look  ahead  a  year.  A  fine 
hou?'e  stands  on  the  spot  of  the  old 
home,  also  the  village  church  had  been 
enlarged  and  refurnished,  as  a  thank 
offering  to  Co  1  f  or  his  goodness. 

One  bright  Sunday  morning  mother 
and  son  once  more  went  up  the  hill 
to  the  new  church  and  there  they 
both  united  in  thanking  the  dear 
Lord  who  had  brought  the  wanderer 
from  darkness  into  light  and  where 
he  had  Hnally  found  what  he  had 
looked  for  so  long. 


THE  LOST  MOTHER 


By  Ellen  Weeks  Tenney 


Wellesley  College,  Oct.  J,  18—. 

Here  am  I,  Julia  Bent,  at  the  col- 
I  have  dreamed  about  so  long. 

It  is  no  (Ireani  now,  but  an  actual 
reality,  and  iiiy  heart  ia  singiiig,  sing- 
ing for  very-  joy. 

"When  I  arrived  here  and  my  eyes 
beheld  this  hmisp  beautiful,  overlook- 
ing the  lovely  lake,  and  I  entered  the 
grand  hall  vriih  its  palms,  pictures 
and  statuarj",  it  seemed  to  me  like  ih6 
palaces  of  beauty  about  which  1  have 
80  often  read.  "And  this  is  to  be  my 
home,"  I  stud  to  m^elf.  Further 
reflections  were  impossible  for  the 
chatter  of  the  giria  around  me. 

J  was  soon  &own  to  my  room,  in 
which  I  am  sitting  as  though  I  had 
been  here  for  years. 

My  roommate  is  to  anive  tomor- 
row. I  riii  hardly  wait  to  know 
what  she  is  like.  Her  name  is  Carrie 
Dean,  and  her  home  is  in  Boston,  so 
much  I  have  learned.  If  we  are  not 
happy  it  will  not  be  my  fault.  I  have 
80  longed  for  n  t;irl  friend. 

I  said  that  my  iieart  was  singing, 
singing  for  very  joy.  So  it  is,  but 
there  is  one  sad  minor  strain  in  it. 
It  is  a  strain  of  sorrow  fur  the  pre- 
cious home  I  have  left,  of  the  lonely 
ones  tliere.  I  who  have  been  the 
light  of  their  home,  their  treasure,  I 
Whom  they  have  petted,  and  kept 
from  care — dear  Grandma,  Aunties, 
and  all  who  have  done  and  been  so 
much  to  me.  Cuuld  I  sing  one  long, 
joyoua  song  and  know  how  much 
you  miss  me  without  one  sorrowful 
strain  in  it? 

I  ean  recall  every  word  of  my  life 
gtnr^  as  I  sat  in  the  old  fashioned 
parlor  by  Grandma's  side  on  that 
red  letter  day  of  my  life,  when  she 
told  me  of  my  eomii^  to  them.  I 
can  sec  tbe  old  kitchen  brilliantly 
lighted  by  the  glowing  fire  in  the 
great  fireplace,  before  which  sat 
Grandma  on  that  October  night,  after 
the  labor  of  the  day  was  done.  The 


teakettle  was  singing  merrily  on  the 
crane,  and  Juno  was  lying  on  the 
hearth  at  her  feet,  purring.  In  tiie 
renter  of  the  room  the  tal)le  was 
aprcad  for  supper^  In  one  corner  of 
the  room  the  ti^l  old  dock  was  ticking 
its  slow  and  -measured  beat.  Aunt 
Malvina  and  Alvira  were  waiting  the 
appeacance  of  Aunt  Jane,  who  had 
gone  to  town  on  an  errand.  After 
a  time,  the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  hour 
waa  broken  by  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels,  and,  shortly  after,  Aunt  Jane 
appeared  with  cheeks  aplow  and  eyes 
shming.  I  can  see  the  four  dear 
women  as  they  afterward  sat  around 
the  supper  table,  merrily  talking  over 
Aunt  Jane's  trip  to  town,  iSuddenlj'. 
a  strange  cry  was  heard  which  caused 
them  to  be  silent,  and,  when  it  was 
repeated,  they  arose  from  the  table, 
and  proceeded  to  the  outaide  door. 
Peering  into  the  darkness,  Aunt  Jane 
who  was  foremost,  saw  nothing;  then 
hearing  a  wail  that  seemed  to  come 
from  the  doorstep,  she  looked  down, 
and  to  her  amaiement  saw  a  coveted 
basket. 

"Mercy  upon  us,"  she  exclaimed. 
"Why  of 'all  things  in  the  world,  I 
believe  it  is  a  baby,  someone  has  left 
us  a  baby." 

"What  shall  we  do  with  it,"  said 
Aunt  Malvina. 

"Take  in  the  !)ftsket,  and  uncover 
the  child,"  was  Grandma's  practical 
response. 

•'Of  course,  of  course,  poor  little 
thing,"  and  Aunt  Jane  took  up  the 
basket  as  though  it  contained  a 
dozen  eggs,  and  taking  it  into  the 
kitchen  placed  it  on  the  table,  and 
then  raised  the  cover. 

"Within,"  said  Grandma,  as  she 
told  UK!  the  story,  "all  wrapped  in 
blankets  lay,  indeed,  a  tiny  babe, 
helpless  and  forlorn,  protesting  with 
all  il  s  baljy  might  against  the  fate  that 
had  torn  it  from  mother  arms,  to  be 
smothered  in  a  basket. 

"Mother,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  ''you 
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take  the  Httle  mite,  I  do  not  dare  to 

touch  it." 

Grandiiia's  motherly  heart  went 
out  to  the  wee  thing,  which  was  my- 
self. :iii<l  took  it  from  its  snujr  l)ed, 
and  going  to  her  corner  by  the  fire- 
place, seated  herself  in  her  accus- 
tomed place,  removed  the  socks  from 
its  tiny  feet,  and  held  the  jiink  toes  to 
the  fire.  The  waiiuth  of  tho  fire 
and  the  touch  of  loving  hands  quieted 
the  little  one,  and  it  was  soon  asleep. 

"It  was  evident/'  said  Grandma  to 
me  on  that  day  of  days,  "that  when 
ever  left  you  loved  you,  for  wltirm 
the  basket  was  a  dainty  outht,  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  A  note, 
too,  was  found  written  by  your 
mother,  no  doubt,  giving  your  name, 
and  the  day  of  your  birth,  and  earn- 
estly entreating  us  to  keep  the  child 
coniniitted  to  our  care,  for  whieh  we 
should  l>e  well  rewarded.  It  con- 
cluded with  these  words: 

"  *8ome  day  I  shall  come  for  her, 
Oh,  protect  her  from  all  evil  until 
then.         "  'One  in  great  sorrow.' 

"Our  hearts  were  touched  by  this 
earnest  appeal,  and  we  resolved  to 
keep  you,  my  darling." 

"And  now,"  said  Grandma,  "I 
give  into  your  hands  the  precious 
liii.sket  in  which  have  been  kept  many 
of  the  clothes,  laid  away  to  be  given 
you  some  day,  and  here  is  the  tear^ 
stninetl  note  from  your  mother.  Take 
them,  dearest,  they  are  yours.  We 
have  tried  to  be  everything  to  you, 
that  you  might  not  miss  the  loving 
care  of  father,  mother,  sister,  or 
brother;  and  you  kiiuw  how  nmch  we 
love  you." 

I  threw  my  arms  arotnul  fl rand- 
ma's  neck,  and  could  do  notiiing  but 
weep.  How  could  I  ever  repay,  or 
express  my  gratitude  for  all  the  ten- 
der care  and  love  that  she  and  the 
dear  .^unties  have  given  me!  I 
could  only  weep  and  ki.ss  the  dear 
lips  of  the  noJtlest  and  sweetest  of 
women.  But  it  is  not  only  love  and 
eai«  that  has  been  given  me.  Grand- 
ma said  after  a  while: 

"JuUa,  I  have  something  also  to 


give  you  today.  You  can  now  carry 
out  your  wishes  for  a  college  education, 
and" — vnth  a  twinkle  in  her  eye— 
"become  a  Greek  professor,  and  nave 
a  career." 

My  eyes  were  opened  wide  with 
astonishment,  and  before  I  could 
reply  she  put  into  my  hand  letters 
that  had  come  from  time  to  time, 
and  Aunt  Malvina  brought  forth  a 
bank  book,  in  whieh  were  some  thott- 
pands  of  dollars  to  my  credit  after  ray 
school  expenses  had  been  deducted, 
and  a  fair  allowance  for  all  earlier 
years. 

"And  now  darling,"  said  Grandma, 
"we  wish  you  to  do  the  best  thing 
you  can  for  yourself,  and  what  you 
wish  w\\h  your  own.  The  house  will 
be  very  empty  without  you,  but  we 
cannot  BelfisUy  ask  you  to  remain 
with  ns.  when  It  would  be  better  for 
you  to  go." 

So  I  am  here  in  this  lovely  place 
this  glorious  night,  sinipng  my  joyouB 
song  with  its  one  minor  strain. 

But  for  one  thing,  my  child  life 
would  have  been  imclouded.  I  n<H 
ticed  when  quite  young,  that  many 
of  my  mates  had  mothers,  and  when 
I  asked  why  I  had  none  I  was  not 
aMe  to  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 
But  I  often  jwndered  it  in  my  heart. 
Awake  or  dreaming  the  image  of  a 
lovely  dark-eyed  woman  came  into 
my  mind.  One  night  after  I  had 
gone  to  rest,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
same  familiar  form  approached  my 
bed,  and  in  a  sweet  voiee  said: 

"  You  are  my  own,  my  child;"  and  I 
felt  a  warm  kiss  upon  my  forehead. 

"Mother,  Mother,"  I  exdaimed, 
but  my  out-reachinp;  arms  cla?!pcd 
the  empty  air.  After  this,  many  a 
night  I  watched  for  the  form  to  reap- 
pear; but  it  never  came  aKi^in,  only 
in  dreams.  Nothing  can  ever  dis{>cl 
the  idea  that  I  have  seen  my  mother; 
and  I  feel  in  my  heart  that  sometime, 
somewhere,  1  fhall  yet  find  her.  Have 
I  not  her  word  that  some  day  she  will 
come  for  me?  Have  I  not  in  my 
poseesNon  the  letters  which  give  evi- 
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dence  of  her  care  aiul  lovo?  It  must 
be  she  who  through  all  these  years 
in  letters  that  came,  has  made  sug- 
g^tions  about  luy  education,  and 
even  selected  Wellesley  as  the  one  she 
desired  me  to  attend. 
How  strange  my  short  life  has  been! 
*      *      •      *  • 

()  joy.  joy!  T  have  found  my 
mother,  and  1  am  like  one  in  a  beauti- 
ful dream  from  day  to  day. 

Carrie  is,  inde(Ml.  tfio  true,  sweet 
companion  that  1  felt  she  must  be, 
and  we  have  been  very  happy  to- 
gether, and  now  I  can  say  with  truth, 
that  she  is,  indeed,  my  sister.  How! 
When!  Where!  did  this  wonderful 
fact  become  known  to  roe?  A  viat 
to  Carrie's  lieautiful  home  with  her, 
and,  at  the  end  thereof,  the  revelation 
that  her  mother  wiui  also  my  niothcr. 
When  we  arrived  at  her  luxurious 
borne,  as  we  ontered  the  f^rand  hall, 
there  stood  the  lovely  woman  of  my 
dreams,  with  outstretched  arms,  into 
whirh  Carrie  rushed.  I  nearly 
fainted  and  could  hardly  control  my 
voice  sufficiently  to  respond  to  her 
cordial  greetings,  and  those  of  father, 
brother  and  sister. 

A  happy  Sabbath  was  passed,  and 
in  the  evening,  alter  I  had  retired  to 
my  room  to  think  over  the  two  happy 
days  1  had  spent,  1  concluded,  as  no 
word  or  look  of  recognition  from  Mrs. 
Dean  had  been  given  me,  that  tiie 
ideal  motlicr  of  my  childhood  was 
only  a  fancy  of  my  brain;  but  the 
|n«mise  had  been  given  that  sorae> 
time  the  true  mother  would  reveal 
herself  to  me;  meanwhile,  it  was 
delightful  to  have  found  such  a  frimd 
as  Mrs.  Dean,  and  I  am  confident  that 
my  own  mother  could  not  be  more 
motlierly  to  me  than  she  had  been. 
Just  then  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door, 
and  I  hastened  to  open  it,  and  liefore 
I  could  realize  anything,  my  mother's 
arms  were  around  me,  and  she  was 
sayinc. 

"My  child,  my  child,  can  you  for- 
give your  mother?" 

I  cried  out  in  astonishment  and 
joy: 


"  O  Mother,  is  it  true  that  you  havs 

come  to  me?" 

"Yes,  I  am  the  cruel  mother  that 
left  you  heijiless  and  forlorn  in 
stranger^'  'n mds.  Can  you  forgive 
me?  isii  down  and  1  will  tell  you 
about  it." 

With  my  precious  mother's  arms 
around  me,  I  listened  to  her  stoy. 

"  When  you  came,  plans  were  made 
to  send  you  away  immediately,  but 
when  I  saw  your  sweet  baby  face, 
my  heart  cried  out  against  sending 
you  from  me,  and  I  kept  you  by  me 
week  by  week,  but  your  fatlier  eould 
not  bear  the  angcF  of  his  home  friends, 
and  the  speech  of  people,  and, 
wicked  woman  that  Lwas,  I  at  last 
yielded  to  his  importtjnity.  and  let 
thorn  take  you  from  me.  For  weeks 
and  months  I  went  about  in  the  deep- 
est despair,  and  took  no  interest  in 
anything.  My  constant  cry  was,  *  My 
baby,  O  my  baby.'  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  your  sister  Carrie  was  bom, 
and  I  lavished  upon  her  tlie  love  and 
care  I  had  wished  to  bestow  upon 
you. 

"When  you  were  four  years  old, 
I  determined  to  take  you  into 
our  home  whatever  consequences 
might  follow.  I  accordingly  went 
to  Hinge,  and,  taking  a  carriage  drove 
to  the  Bent  farm.  As  I  came  near 
the  house,  I  saw  Mrs.  Bent  sitting 
upon  the  dooretep  with  you  in  her 
lap,  and  you  were  ki-ssinji  her  fore- 
head, lips  and  cheeks.  How  i  envied 
her  those  caresses!  'Ah,'  thought  I, 
'such  love  as  yours  for  the  dear  woman 
cannot  easily  be  transferred  to  one 
who  through  her  own  fault  is  a 
stranger' ;  and  I  resolved  that  you 
should  remain  where  you  were  until 
you  were  old  enough  to  realize  the 
change.  I  alighted  from  my  carriage 
and  walked  toward  tlie  house  and 
asked  for  a  glass  of  water.  While 
Mrs.  Bent  was  gone  to  get  it,  I  took 
you  in  my  arms  and  pressed  you  to 
my  heart  and  gave  vent  to  my  long 
pent-up  feeUngs.  You  were  startled, 
out  soon  said,  'You  dear  woman,  do 
'you  love  me  so  much?'  and  threw 
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your  arms  around  my  nrek,  kissed 
and  kissed  me  as  though  you  half 
realised  the  relationship  between  us. 
With  one  long  kiss  such  as  only  a 
mother  can  give,  I  put  \'ou  to  the 
ground  just  as  Mrs.  Bent  appeared. 
Ab  I  turned  from  the  house,  1  gave 
a  last  loving  look  at  your  sweet  face, 
and|  as  your  eyes  met  mine,  there 
was  such  an  expression  in  them  that 
it  has  haunted  me  to  this  day." 

'  And  that  is  where  I  got  nn-  idea 
of  luy  mother,"  I  repUed  quickly. 
"Night  after  night,  the  same  gentle 
woman  has  come  to  me  in  my  dreams. 
The  only  sorrow  of  my  life  has  been 
that  I  could  not  find  you/' 

"O  my  darling  child,  if  I  only  had 
known  it!  XothinR  would  have  kept 
ine  from  you.  Oh,  so  heartless,  to 
forsake  my  diild!  Will  (iod  ever 
forjjive  me  my  sin?"  she  said,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  wtiile  tears  were  stream- 
ing from  her  e3fes. 

"But,  !iiy  dearest  Mother,  the  past 
lias  gone  into  eternity.  Do  not,  do 
not  weep,  for  it  is  too  beautiful  to  be 
true,  that  I  have  foimd  you,  and  my 
cup  of  happiness  is  running  over. 
But  do  not  think  I  have  been  un- 
happy; newt  child  fell  into  more  lov- 
ing  liands.  Dear  Grandma  ha?  petted 
me  as  though  I  were  her  own,  and  the 
dear  Aunties  almost  worship  the 
ground  I  walk  upon.  And  you  have 
not  forsaken  mc,  for  have  you  not 
provided  bountifully  for  me?  Every- 
thing has  been  done  for  me,  and  I  am 
truly  thankful  for  all  my  happy  life." 

"But  still,  my  child,  our  sin  re- 


mains: and  your  fnlln  i  and  I  have 
felt  that  to  make  wrong,  right,  as  far 
as  we  can,  we  must  acknowledge  you 
to  the  world  as  our  own." 

"No,  no,  Mother.  I  cannot  let  you 
do  that.  It  is  suiiicient  that  I  have 
found  you  at  last,  and  I  care  not  for 
the  world  outside  your  own  loving 
heart." 

"But  we  wish  to  do  for  you  as 

father  and  mother,  and  as  we  do  for 
the  rest  of  our  children." 

"  But  you  are  doing  ior  me,  could 
I  ask  for  more?" 

"But  not  all  wc  nup^ht  to  dn,  if  we 
do  not  give  you  a  place  in  our  home." 

"But  you  do  give  it  to  me,  and  I 
take  it,  dear  Mother,  but  it  is  better 
that  things  po  on  in  the  old  way;  and 
so  long  iin  Grandma  lives  she  must 
feel  that  her  honie  is  uiine.  Nothing 
that  I  can  ever  do  will  ever  repay  her 
except  to  be  her  own  loving  child  to 
her  last  day.  Meanwhile,  I  will  eome 
home  often,  and  you  will  all  learn  to 
love  and  know  me,  and  I  shall  fit 
into  my  place." 

"It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  dear,  and 
no  more  than  just  that  it  sliould  be 
so.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  take  you 
from  those  who  have  been  all  in  all 
to  you,  when  your  own  had  so  will- 
ingly cast  you  out  of  their  home. 
May  God  forgive  us,  as  you  do,  the 
wrong  done  you,  my  pzedoua  daugh- 
ter." 

"He  will,  dear  Mother,  and  for  his 
great  loving  kindness  to  us  through 
all  the  years,  we  will  praise  Him  to 

the  end." 


DESPATU  NOT 
By  Harry  B.  MeUaif 

Thy  brother's  talents  may  be  far  * 

Mt)re  generous  than  thine, 
And  fortune,  fruni  a  golden  star, 

Upon  his  path  may  shine; 
But  gifts  unused  for  luiman  weal 

Arc  profitless  and  vain. 
While  thou,  vdth  naught  but  faith  and  seal, 

A  laurel  crown  may  gain. 
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THE  HILLS  IN  OCTOBER 

By  Jeannette  Morrill 


And  M)  I  cotne  among  the  Ulbf 

Clad  iu  their  royal  oest, 
Tn  see  their  flammg  gumentfl, 

T(i  liear  their  songs  of  rest. 

The  city  toiler  knows  the  hills  in 
summer;  a  few  remember  a  shade 
tree  in  blossom,  and  the  first  tender 
green  of  poplars  on  the  hillsi.li  Rut 
the  full  glory  of  the  hills  ii»  known 
only  to  thoee  who  them  in  that 
hour  of  transfifiuratioii  which  eomcs 
in  the  last  days  of  September  or  the 
early  days  of  October. 

Camping  is  an  ideal  way  to  get 
Hose  to  the  heart  of  the  hills.  Re- 
cently, in  New  Hampshire,  a  habita> 
Ue  houae  with  a  charming  old  orchard 
was  purchased  f  r  p  nity-five  dol- 
lara.  Think  of  the  pleasant  possibili- 
ties herel  This  was  a  place  where  the 
mountains  might  conveniently  come 
to  the  visitor;  a  place  to  work  or 
Ureaui,  and  meanwhile  come  in  touch 
with  the  very  sfririt  of  the  hills. 

But  even  from  sueh  a  spot,  to  put 
pneself  in  line  for  all  tiiat  the  moun- 
tains have  to  give,  one  should  go 
about  among  them.  A  pleasant  way 
to  do  this  h  to  hire  a  safe  and  lazy 
horse  and  drive  through  the  scarlet 
and  yellow  highways.  By  this  method 
the  scene  changes,  but  it  does  not 
change  so  rapidly  as  to  tire  the  eyes 
or  to  blur  the  impression. 

If  you  would  find  the  full  charm  of 
the  hills  do  not  pui-sue  it  in  bands. ' 
Disentangle  yourself  from  other  peo- 
ple. The  mountains  do  not  ^nt 
their  highest  communion  in  a  crowd. 
Even  an  automobile  may  come  be- 
tween you  and  the  presence  for  which 
you  search.  To  become  aware  of  the 


variety  of  light  and  color,  to  sense  to 
the  utmost  the  beauty  which  you  are 

seeking,  go  alone. 

On  a  happy  day  last  year,  I  drove 
among  the  hills  in  an  October  base. 
I  never  before  saw  such  glory.  Not 
much  scarlet  was  left,  but  there  were 
masses  of  joyous  yellow.  fVom  the 
most  deUcate  and  the  most  \'ivid, 
grading  down  to  a  soft  brown,  and 
here  and  there  a  dark  brown  oak. 
The  spruce  and  pine  stood  out,  singly 
and  in  groups,  affording  contrast  to 
their  gayly  dressed  neighbors,  and 
adding  character  and  dignity  to  the 
scene. 

The  view  itself  had  never  before 
seemed  so  beautiful.  The  thinner 
foliage  revealed  the  outlines  of  the 
hills  more  clearly  than  the  dense  mid- 
summer green,  but  with  no  sugges- 
tion of  the  cold  dreariness  of  naiked 
trees.  I  drove  tfirough  miles  and 
miles  of  changing  beauty.  Only  for 
the  grandeur  of  the  scale,  and  the 
outdoor  air,  it  might  have  seemed  a 
stage  effect.  No  words  can  suggest 
the  mystical  beauty  of  the  hilht  and 
trees  which  were  lighted,  yet  veiled, 
by  that  magical  golden  haze.  It  iras 
a  fflimpse  to  make  one  leas  f  orlorn  and 
it  left  a  memory  to  be  dierished. 

TIic  full  joy  of  such  an  experience 
may  v.hide  one;  the  wonder  of  that 
changing  mist  and  light  may  not  be 
present;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  unexpected  revelations — 
visions  which  shaU  "flash  upon  the 
inward  eye."  At  the  least,  one  will 
surely  gain  a  new  and  abiding  con- 
Boiouaness  of  the  beauty  of  the  hills. 
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PROF.  JOHN  E.  SINCLAIR 

John  E.  SinclAir,  professor  emeritus  of 
hitler  mathematics  at  W'orceflter  (Maae.) 
PolytM'Iniic  Institute,  died  at  his  luime  in 
that  city.  S('iilrr)if>fr  12. 

l'ruf»'S.sor  Sint  lair  \va.'*  l>()rn  in  the  luwri  of 
BrcntwiHxI.  NnvfinlxT  2S,  1S2.S.  and  was 
educattHl  at  Exeter  Academy  and  the  Chand- 
ler Scientific  School  at  Dartmouth.  He 
tau^t  for  a  time  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  and  St. 
Tjaum,  Mo.,  when  he  returned  to  Dartmouth, 
as  profcFsnr  <if  mathemutirH,  receiving  tlio 
dcjcnc  of  I'll.  ]).,  from  that  institution.  In 
ls*)(t  hi-  went  lo  thi'  \\  nr<  t'.«t<T  iiist it  ut ioti. 
and  there  occupied  the  chair  uf  inathciuaticB 
tai  IpOB,  when  he  waa  retiied  as  prafeMNNr 

IVoferaor  SinehuTt  wlufe  at  Dartmouth, 

married  MiVh  iHabclle  Noyeti,  who  died  in 
18(i8,  il•;l\ln^^  two  children.  In  Worcesltr 
he  m«rrir<l,  in  1S7(>.  Mi.ss  Fletcher,  th«ii 
ittslructor  m  French  and  German  at  ili*' 
Polytechnic  Institute,  who  died  in  191:i.  Ht 
18  Hurvived  by  a  Bon,  Harry  R.  Sinclair  of 
Worcester,  and  four  dau^teni:  Mr«.  R.  B. 
DodfTc  of  Hawaii,  Miss  Emily  Sinclair,  pro- 
fessor of  mat  hematics  at  Oakland  C^ollege' 
Mrs.  J  llttrold  Doilfif  of  Worcester,  ana 
Mrs.  l.o\m  H.  Smith  of  Newton  Centre. 

M.\RSH.\LL  W.  XIMS 

Marshall  \N  ilson  Nuns,  bom  in  the  town 
of  Sullivan  in  1842,  died  m  Concord,  August 

2U,  1915. 

He  wat>  the  fion  of  Frederick  B.  and  Harriet 
(Wardwell)  Nims,  and  was  educated  in  the 
puhlie  RchooLs,  at  Bemanlslown  .\caflemy 
and  tlir  l^)ll^;^lk^■l■p^iil•  Bn-'irn's.-^  ('olIi>;r, 
He  ciigaged  in  t  ht  iiaal  uud  piuvit>ioa  bi i -•cities.'- 
in  Keene  for  a  time,  but  removed,  in  ISs,.'),  to 
Winchendon,  MaiM.  Three  years  bter  he 
oame  to  Concord  to  take  charge  of  Swift  & 
Gnmpany'a  busineoB,  and  was  in  the  einp]<^ 
of  that  company  till  1902,  being  for  several 
year.-^  ii!<[><'(  t or  of  ilu-  Swift  hoiiscH  in  northern 
New  Ljigliind.  lie  had  beeji  in  ill  health, 
and  retired  from  active  labor  several  yeara 
prec^iuj{  hia  death. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  church  work, 
being  «  member  of  the  Court  Street  CiMigre- 
Eational  Church  in  Keene,  and  later  of  the 
South  Cntifirf  p.il ioiinl  Cliurrh,  Concord,  of 
which  lie  uas  a  ilfucon  foi  cipht  vears.  He 
was  aNo  nm<  h  interested  in  I'an.i'ly  hi-story, 
had  tx-t'H  president  of  the  Niuis  Family 
Associution,  and  wa.s  its  honorary  president 
at  the  time  of  hia  death. 

Mr.  Nims  married,  in  1869,  Mim  Ella  M. 
Ci«iodiiow  of  Fa.st  Sullivan,  daughter  of 
Caleb  Coodnow.  She  di(d  in  April,  iSSo,  at 
Winch' iiil<i[i.  .Ma.^--..  leaving  a  .'-on.  liaiT\  D. 
Nini.^.  iiow  a  law V IT  in  New  York  t'itv. 
Later  he  married  Slis8  .Mire  M.  Whiteomb, 
dau^tcr  of  J.  P.  Whiteomb  of  Keene,  wlio 
survives  hiro,  together  with  his  son,  and 
tivee  grandsons. 


COL.  BRADI.EY  DEAN 
Col.  Bradley  Dean,  born  in  Keene,  October 
11,  1840,  died  in  MUwaukee,  Wis.,  August 

10,  191.5. 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  StcpTicn  nnd 
Eliza  (Cannon)  Dean  nnd  wa.s  cdiK  ati>d  in  the 
public  schools  and  Kccnc  .\r  adcniv ,  going  in 
youth  to  Boston  where  he  was  engaged  in 
mercantdi^  life  until  1862,  when  he  enlisted 
in  tlte  Union  .\rmy^  going  out  AS  Ikuteiiaat 
in  Company  K,  of  the  33d  Maaiachusetta 
Rtniuiriit.  On  June  IT,  !Sn:?,  he  was  made 
a  I  aptain  of  <  nVHlry'.  He  ^aw  much  service 
and  Won  di.st  met  mn.  being  highly  compli- 
ment e*!  f  t>r  bra  ver>-  an<i  skill.  Ue  wa.s  severely 
wounded  at  Port  Hudson  and  Gedar  Creek. 
After  the  war  he  waa  knig  engagjed  with  hk 
brother  in  Chicago,  in  the  oonduct  of  the 
Dean  Brothers  Blank  Boiik  atu!  Printing  Com-  • 
))any,  of  which  he  wa.H  .■stiretary  and  treas- 
iirt^r,  ('ontMiuing  the  busine^  until  failinf 
health  compeliod  retirenicut. 

Cukmd  Dmu  was  k>ng  jprDniydent  in 
various  army  organisations.  He  was  a  past 
commander  of  George  H.  Thomas  Post, 
Grand  .\rmy  of  the  Republic,  the  largest 
IKwt  in  the  country.  He  was  president  of 
the  Western  S<iciety,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
for  the  year  1900,  a  member  of  the  military 
order  of  the  Loyal  I^eicion  of  the  United 
States,  commandery  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  a 
director  of  the  Grand  .\rmy  Hall  and  Memo- 
rial A.ssociation  of  Illinoits.  and  also  served 
upon  the  national  staff  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  R«  i)ublic  during  the  years  1S05,  1896  and 
19UU,  and  u()on  the  department  staff,  state  of 
Illinois,  during  the  years  1898  and  1899. 

He  married.  Dec.  31,  1863.  Charlotte  Maria 
Dixon,  who  died  August  G,  1887.  Both  were 
members  of  the  Ftesbyterian  Cimrch  of  which 
Rev.  David  Swing  was  pastor. 

JOHN  H.  ALBIN 

John  Hemy  Albiii,  lonj;  a  well  known  knryer 

of  ("on(  nrd,  died  at  his  bome  in  this  city 

August  10,  imh.  . 

He  wa«  born  in  West  I^andolph.  ^'t  .,  <  icto- 
ber  17,  In  ConconI  he  obtained  Im 

early  education,  and  he  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  with  honor  in  the  cfaws  of 
receivmg  the  dcferce  of  bachelor  of  arts,  ana 
threi?  ye.irs  later  tlie  fl('<rr(p  of  nia.'^t<'r  of  .arts. 

Mr.  .\lhin  coniiin'nccd  1  he  >tiidy  of  law  iu 
theoflii  rof  ll.m.  Ira  .\  lla.^t man  of  ( "oncord, 
and  in  Octolwr.  lst»7,  wtw  lidimlled  to  pra^ 
tiee.  He  was  first  as>Hociuted  with  Judg^ 
Eastman  and  t  he  bte  Samuel  B.  Page,  but  in 
1874  the  fimi  was  dimotved  and  he  became 
coinu'cted  with  Hon.  Mason  W.  Tappan,  a 
former  meniber  of  Ct)ngrcss  and  later  attor- 
ney gnicr.il  n{  New  Hain|>Nliiri'.  Other 
hiwyei-s  with  whom  he  had  l>een  a.>wsixiale«i 
were  ticn.  Frank  S.  Streeter,  Hon.  Natlianiel 
E.  Martin,  a  mayor  of  Concord,  and  Hon. 
William  H.  Sawyer,  now  a  judgft  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court. 
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Mr.  Albin  was  a  Republican  in  politics. 
He  served  Ward  Five,  Concord,  in  the  legn- 
latures  of  1872  and  1873,  and  in  both  terms 
ms  a  noognised  leader  of  his  ]mrty.  in 
1S76  he  represented  Hrnniker,  in  which  town 
he  had  a  fine  farm,  in  the  llt»iu»e.  His  lutejjt 
public  service  was  as  a  nifinhfr  of  the  com- 
missioQ  to  determine  the  boundary  line 
between  New  Hamiisbire  and  Vermont,  and 
•a  a  member  of  the  comnussion  to  free  toll 

Mr.  Albin  earlv  took  an  interest  in  the 
Concord  Street  llailroad,  became  it«  presi- 
drnt  and  priiu-i[>al  owner,  (icvclopt'd  it  It)  the 
point  of  successful  and  !ijiti»factory  owienship, 
and  sold  it  to  the  Concord  and  Montreal 
Railroad,  by  whone  lessee,  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Raill-oad,  it  in  now  operated.  He  waa 
for  many  yearH  president  and  director  of  the 
Sullivan  County  Kailroad,  a  director  of  the 
Connecticut  Riv<T  Railroad  and  a  director  of 
the  Vermont  \  alloy  Railroad. 

He  was  proiniiu-nt  ui  Odd  Fellowship,  was 
one  of  tlic  f(tun(i<  rs  uf  the  Ne^v  Ilan^wbire 
Odd  Fellows'  Home  in  Concord  and  served  as 
•  newber  of  tbe  board  of  trusteee  of  the 
institution  nntil  1904,  when  be  redgned. 

COL.  JONATHAN  E.  PECKER 
Jonathan  Eastman  Pecker,  lonf;  time  New 

ITampshire  correwpondcnf  of  tlu-  Boston  Jour- 
nal, in  the  days  when  that  ncwsimpcr  was  a 

Eower  in  New  England  jourTialisin,  died  in 
Ls  apartment  in  the  Aquiila  buddiiif;  iu 
Concord,  August  12,  1915. 

Colonel  Pecker  waa  bom  in  Conoord,  May 
28,  1S3S,  and  was  the  son  of  Jeremiah,  Jr., 
and   Mary   I.niiK   (Eastman)   Pci'ker.  His 

Ptiteriial  ^'raiidfather  wa.s  Capt.  Jeremiah 
'ecker,  Sr  ,  for  nearly  half  a  eeTitur\'  one  of 
the  ni()8t  prominent  residents  of  Concord, 
and  his  maternal  grandfather  was  Capt. 
Jonathan  Eai<tman,  Jr..  a  paynmster  in  the 
United  States  Army  in  the  War  of  1812.  He 
was  a  direct  descendant  of  Maj.  James 
Pecker  of  Haverhill,  Ma«s.,  a  surgeon  in  the 
Contiiieittal  Army,  who  died  from  hardship 
and  ex|K>.sure  at  Valley  Forge. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  scIkmIs  and 
the  Scientific  Department  nf  Dartmouth 
College,  graduating  in  IH^s  After  graduar 
tkm  be  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  mirveying 
and  engineering,  and  al«o  taught  whooT  for 
several  tcrnw?.  H<  tlieri  read  law  for  three 
years,  but  relinqui-Hhed  the  profcssiion  to 
engage  in  jouniulism  a.s  army  oorteapondeot 
of  the  Boston  Journal. 

Dufing  the  Civil  War  he  accompanied 
■aariy  every  New  Hampshire  reidment  a  nart 
or  all  of  the  way  to  the  front.  In  the  fall  of 
\SA\  he  was  wit)i  the  I'nion  forr-c^  in  A'iririniri 
with  Cioviruor  Berry,  bein^  an  ariitii;  iiifinher 
of  the  lattcr's  .stntT,  ami  narrowly  eseajted 
Ci^turo  by  the  Confederate  foretn.  In  later 
yean  he  traveled  exten.Hivcly  in  journalistic 
service  in  Canada,  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  and  in  Mexico.  In  1872 he  establiihcd 


the  A'tru'  Hampshire  .Vcm's  Bureau  and  branch 
office  of  the  Jaurtml,  and  was  its  manager 
until  1896  when  it  waa  abolished  with  the 
change  of  that  paper  to  new  management. 
His  (onnection  with  the  paper  covered  a 
jx  riod  of  over  35  years  in  which  he  reached 
the  hii:hf»t  rank  and  einohinients  on  its  staff 
of  correspondents.  He  wtyi  couinussioned 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Gov. 
Benjamin  F.  Preeoott,  and  afterwards  on  the 
staff  of  Governor  Nat  Head  with  the  same 
rank.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Gen.  D.  M. 
White  Staff  Association,  of  the  old  Third 
Regiment  Staff  Association,  and  an  honorary 
memlKT  ui  the  New  Hampshire  Veterans' 
Association  at  The  Weirs,  wliidi  msmberdiip 
he  organized. 

Colonel  Pecker  was  an  indefatigable  col- 
lector of  books,  and  had  one  of  the  largest 
private  libraries  in  the  state,  including  many 
rare  vohinio.  He  had  lieen  interested 
in  liibtorieal  nnd  gcnealo^iieal  awnriations, 
and  was  a  nunnher  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  isocicty,  a  life  member  and  vice- 
president  of  the  New  England  Historic- Gen- 
eatogical  Society,  and  an  honoraiy  member 
of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Soei^y  at 
Topeka.  He  was  a  member  and  prfsident  of 
the  Concord  Dartmouth  .Mumui  Association, 
a  member  of  Hlazinn  Star  Lodge,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  a  charter  member  of  Rumford  Grange, 
P.  of  H.,  and  of  Merrimack  County  Pomona 
Gnnne.  For  many  years  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Merrimadc  Oounty  Agricultural  Society 
and  was  an  honorary  memlicr  of  the  New 
llau»p.shire  Press  Association. 

In  politics  he  was  orifiinally  a  r)<  iiuKTat, 
but  early  in  life  bwaine  a  Republican.  In 
religion  he  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  a  member 
of  ilie  Church  of  the  Advent,  of  that  faith,  in 
Boston. 

HON.  HERBERT  B.  VIALL 
Herbert  Bainbridge  V'iall.  Ix»m  in  Dorset, 
Vt.,  January  8.  1839,  died  in  K<H«ne,  N.  H.,. 
September  20,  1915.  He  received  a  common 
school  education  and  aftcr^vards  learned  the 
trade  of  a  marble  worker,  n>moving  to  Rellows 
Falls,  where  he  resided  for  ten  years,  carrying 
on  a  marble  busineits  and  a  quarr>'. 

In  lHt)8  he  moved  (o  Charlestown,  where  be 
retsided  for  seventeen  years  and  became  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  town.  He  carried 
on  a  hu>ce  livery  stahle  and  bought  wool  ex- 
tensively uuioiin  the  Vermont  and  New 
Hainp.shire  farmers,  for  different  niills,  in- 
cluding the  Faulkner  &  Colony  Mills  in 
Keene.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Charleft' 
town  board  of  selectmen  for  five  y<^  VMt 
represented  th*  town  in  the  state  leguilattlre 
in  1S71  and  1S72,  He  was  al'^o  a|)pointed  a 
de|)iity  eollce'of  of  iiii  ernai  revenue.  H  position 
\\lii<h  he  laid  after  leux'iim  ( "tiarle.-t  own ,  In 
politu  s  Mr.  \  lall  was  at  that  time  u  Demo- 
cnii 

In  March,  1885,  he  gave  up  his  buaineas  in 
Charlestown  to  accept  the  treasurershq)  of 
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the  btoddard  Lumber  Company,  wtt<>;<e 
offioM  mre  in  Kecno,  where  he  took  up  hU 
H)i*dwM>ttj  ftiid  h>^t  wiiMM> r— ^i***^  Heheld 
the  porition  of  trBimirBr  of  the  hunber  oom- 

pany  for  a  numhor  of  ycnrs  ;ind  on  tho  retire- 
ment of  IIcnpA-  S  M;irtiii  \v;i.s  rhosen  tasliit'r 
of  tbn  Citi/j-ii-j'  National  liarik,  holdinf^  that 
position  from  IVJO  until  1804.  During  that 
time  Mr.  Viair.s  name  ivMbrnfUf^bflfoce  the 
New  Hampshire  Demoentie  eoDvention  h  ft 
eandidaie  for  governor.  Later,  he  beeame 
identified  with  the  Republiran  party  and  v&a 
a  member  of  the  executive  council  while 
Ghariei  M.  Floyd  «ae  gorenior.  Ha  was 


also  fIfiHod  mayor  of  Kceno  for  the  years 
1889  and  ISIH).  At  the  time  of  the  establish- 
meot  of  the  Cheehire  CkHinty  SATias*  Bank 
in  18M,  Mr.  VbU beeameiS^treMUV,  hgld- 
ing  that  p«ilioa  until  Jnmiaiy  1, 1914,  when 
he  resigned. 

Mr.  Viall  was  for  some  time  a  ve^tryiruin  of 
St.  James'  lM»i.seopal  Church  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lodi?e  of  the  Temple.  Cheshire 
Royal  Arch  Chapter  and  Hush  de  Payene 
CSommandery  of  Keene,  and  m  the  Soottiah 
Rite  Masonie  orders.  He  ia  survived  by  a 
widow  and  one  son,  William  B.,  and  a  sister, 
Mn.  Maiy  Stcoog  of  lUndolpli,  Vt. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBUSHER'S  NOTES 


The  recent  earnest,  exriting  and  extended 

Ftriinarv  canvass,  in  Ma-ssachusetts,  to  be 
ollowfd  Ijy  a  no  li'.-->  rarnr-t  .'inil  fxcilinR 
pre-eUi-tion  i'anijt:ut;ii,  oprrales  lo  remind  the 
people  of  Ne\\  llani!>r^[iiro  how  much  they 
nave  ^escaped  through  the  adoption  of  the 
IrieDnial  eyetem.  It  would  be  im|Xkssible, 
ncnr,  to  eerure  a  return  to  annual  elections  in 
Neir  Hami).shire,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  aame  will  be  abandoned  in  Massa- 
chusetts, a-H  soon  us  the  peoi)U!  are  given  an 
opportunity  authoritatively  to  cxn-ess  them- 
selves ui)on  the  question.  It  would  be  better 
for  all  states  if  elections  were  hoUen,  quad- 
renniaUy.  or  once  in  four  years  only,  aa  in  the 
ease  of  the  nation  at  lar^.  Ever>'body  but 
the  nrofessioniil  politieians  and  office  seekers 
would  be  belter  satisfied  with  such  an 
anangement. 


Upon  invitation  of  President  Fairchild  of 
the  Mew  Hampihire  CoUagB,  tlie  fall  ouarterly 
meeting  of  the  Ne«r  Himpdiire  Board  of 

Trade  will  be  held  in  Durham  on  We<lne8<iay 
October  20.  The  relations  of  the  eollege  ana 
the  state,  with  referenee  to  particular  inter- 
ests, will  be  the  subjeet  under  consideration. 
State  Sui>erintcndent  Morrison  will  sneak  of 
'  The  Colb^  and  the  Public  Schools  "; 
CJoRunisBioner  Fellcer  will  consider  "The 
CoU^  and  the  Department  <tf  Agriculture," 
and  E.  C.  Hirst,  state  foreB*"*-,  will  speak  of 
"The  College  and  Fon'stry."  (lovernor 
SpuuKling  hiis  been  invited  t<i  be  present, 
and  it  If  ho|)etl  he  will  attend.  If  imable,  on 
account  of  other  engagements  to  do  so,  it  is 
thought  the  secretar]^  of  state,  Hon.  Edwin 
C.  Bean,  will  speak,  in  his  pbce,  upon  "The 
College  and  the  State,"  in  their  general  rela- 
tions. 


We  have  been  reading  and  hearing  a  good 
deal  of  late  about  a  "boom  for  agricultim)" 
in  this  state.  The  talk  comes  largely  from 
nMn  who  know  little  and  care  less  tot  the  real 
intewote  of  New  Hampshire  asrieultuve, 
which  are  being  carefully  coaservea  nnd  pro- 


moted by  the  State  Department,  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  the  County  Agenta  in 
the  several  counties  where  such  have  been 
etiinloyed,  all  cooperating  with  the  (Jrange, 
and  with  wide-awake  and  enterprising  fann- 
ers in  all  sections,  of  whom  the  number  is 
incrcising  from  year  to  year,  through  the 
work  and  influence  of  ths  several  sfntciss  to 
which  referenee  has  been  made.  The  New 
Hampshire  farmer,  at  the  present  day,  is  not 
the  iK)or,  forlorn,  unfortunate  person,  to  be 
coddled  and  patronized,  that  some  j)eople 
would  have  the  world  think  he  is.  As  a  gen- 
eral nde  he  is  a  fairlv  intelligent,  and  fairly 
prosperous  individual,  who  knows  what  m 
wants,  where  he  is  "at,"  and  understands  the 
motives  of  those  who  assume  to  commiserate 
with,  pity  nnd  patronize  him.  It  is  proper 
for  the  siate  at  large  to  take  an  intertjst  in 
and  promote  by  all  due  and  proper  measures, 
the  interests  of  agriculture.  It  would  be 
better  for  the  nation  at  large  to  spend  more 
money  in  fostering  and  encouraging  this 
great  basic  industry  than  in  constructing 
Battleships  and  oth»;r  implements  of  war;  but 
th»Te  is  no  occasion  for  demagogic  apjx'al  of 
the  patronizing  order.  If  not  discriminated 
against  in  favor  of  other  interests,  the  farmers 
of  the  stale  and  nation  wil^work  out  thdr 
own  salvatfam  and  that  of  the  country  at 
large  in  due  sosson. 


Tlie  revelations  regarding  the  expenditure 
of  money  by  the  railroads,  or  those  in  direc- 
tion of  railroad  affairs,  to  influence  public 
opinion  and  control  legislation,  brought  out 
in  recent  investigation  by  the  Public  Service 
Commiarion,  under  the  Tobey  resolution,  are 
astonishing  to  the  average  mind,  to  say  the 
least.  \Mien  a  single  lawyer,  or  law  firm,  is 
paid  more  money  for  incidental  railroad  serv- 
ice, e.vtending  over  a  couple  year's,  than  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  the  state  were  able  to  accu- 
muhte  in  a  life  time  of  practice  a  generation 
ago,  thwn  is  little  room  left  for  woodermeni 
over  the  financial  straits  in  which  ths  wHgosdi 
themselves  an  found  at  the  present  time. 
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THE  BAKER  MEMORIAL  CHURCH  AND 

ITS  NEW  PASTOR 

By  James  W,  Tucker  - 


On  the  first  Sunday  of  this  m<mth 
the  Rev.  Raymond  H.  Huse  became 
the  sixteenth  pastor  of  the  Baker 
Memorial  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
of  Concord,  roplacinji  tlic  Rev.  Foster 
W.  Tayior,  who  retired  from  the  pas- 
torate to  l>cconie  superintendent  of 
children's  work  at  tlie  Morgan  Me- 
morial church  in  Boston,  Mass. 

The  change  in  pastors  brings  to 
mind  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
church  which  covers  the  period  of 
forty-one  years  since  the  inception  of 
the  new  society.  than  hall  a 

century  is  a  slKlft  space  in  which  to 
dovelop  such  nn  influential  organiza- 
tion as  the  iiaker  Memorial  church, 
and  the  fact  that  it  possesses  today  n 
beautiful,  well  locati-d  church  edifice 
and  chapeli  a  fine  parsonatrc  and  a 
large  active  memb^hip  )iia>  be  at» 
tributed  to  the  stalwart  men  and 
noinen  of  the  parish  and  the  aggres- 
sive  ministers  who  worked  steadfastly 
and  courageously  through  several 
trying  periods  to  bring  about  the 
present  ideal  conditions. 

The  Pint  Methodist  church  was 
established  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  after  nearly 
forty  years  the  church  building,  in  the 
minds  of  many  Methodists,  l)ecame 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  growth 
of  the  parish.  EiTorts  to  enlarge  the 
structure  were  unavailing  and  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  1874,  one  hundred  members 
of  the  First  church,  twenty-five  of 
whom  were  adult  male  members,  met 
in  Kumford  Hall  with  the  Hev.  T.  H. 
Flood,  then  presiding  elder  of  the 
Concord  di.striet,  in  charge  of  the 


meeting.  It  was  voted  to  organize  a 
new  ehurch  and  also  that  the  church 
should  bear  the  name  of  the  late 
Bishop  Osmon  C.  Baker,  who  had 
rr  i  lod  in  f\)nror(!.  Rev.  M.  W. 
i'ruice,  pai*tor  of  tiie  First  church,  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  new  society, 
and  at  the  First  Quarterly  Confer- 
ence,  held  in  connection  with  the 
organization  meeting,  a  board  of 
trustees  and  stewards,  with  the  sev- 
eral committees,  wns  elected. 

Tlie  first  public  service  of  tlie  new 
society  was  held  in  Phenix  hall  on 
Sunday,  November  30,  1874,  after 
which  n  Sunday  School  was  organize<l. 
In  DeceiiilM'r,  1874,  a  committee,  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  purchased 
tlie  lot  at  the  corner  of  Warren  and 
State  streets  f|or  $8,UU0  and  on  De- 
cember 21,  1876,  the  chapel,  which 
now  occupies  the  rear  of  the  lot,  was 
dodientcd,  the  cost  of  the  building 
having  been  about  $7,500. 

In  April,  1877.  the  Hev.  William 
Eakins  succeederl  the  first  minister 
and  after  a  successful  pastorate  of 
two  years,  during  which  time  he  de- 
veloped th(^  "cottage  prayer  meeting" 
phase  of  the  church  work,  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  the  Hev.  Charles  Hall. 
The  fourth  minister  was  Hev.  ('harles 
Parkhurst,  who  afterwards  became  the 
editor  of  the  well  known  Methodist 
publication,  Zton's  Herald.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Parkhurst  had  safely  i)iIoted  the 
church  through  a  trying  period  in  its 
history  when  the  ill  health  of  his  wife 
made  it  neceSvSary  for  him  to  relin- 
quish his  pastorate  and  move  to  a 
warmer  climate  in  August,  1883.  In 
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OctolxT  of  that  j  eur  the  Kev.  William 
St<'rIinK  of  Minneapolis  wns  called  (o 
serve  the  church  for  I  he  reniaiiuicr  uf 
the  oonferenoe  y<  ar.  after  which  the 
Rev.  Cicorpo  \V.  Xorris  was  apfHihitt-d 
pastor.  It  was  during  Mr.  N orris'  pas- 
torate that  a  Building  Fund  Associa- 
tion was  started  wit  h  a  nucleus  of  S800 
in  the  treasury',  the  money  having  been 
obtained  through  membership  dues. 
After  two  years  Mr.  N'orris  was  made 
presiding  elder  of  tha  Coiicord  district 
and  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Miller  was  tram^ 
ferred  from  the  Vermont  Conference 
in  the  sitririp:  of  1885  to  befvunc  (he 
seventh  pastor  of  t  he  church .  D  uri  ng 
the  three  years  he  served  us  pastor 
there  were  many  innovations  which 
tended  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  soeiety.  The  "Epworth  Hym- 
nal" was  introduced,  a  "Literary 
Society"  was  formed  and  a '* Ladies' 
Sociable"  became  an  important 
branch  of  church  work. 

The  next  pastor  of  the  church  was 
the  Kev.  (\  W.  Rradlee,  who  H<»rvod 
from  1888  io  18l>2.  It  waa  during 
these  four  years  that  the  church  build- 
ing plan  received  lis  initial  impetus. 
In  1889  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
pastor  and  eleven  laymen  procured 
plans  and  estimates  of  expense  for  a 
new  church  building.  \-  the  plans 
were  nut  considered  uvaiiable,  the 
project  was  temporarily  droppetl,  but 
Pastor  Bradlee  per>*isted  in  irn[»r('ssinp: 
upon  his  charges  the  imperative  need 
of  a  new  building  with  the  result  that 
in  1891  a  new  building  committee, 
consisting  of  VV  .  8.  Baker,  H.  ('.  Rai- 
ley,  Allan  Wilson,  C  A.  Davis  and 
the  pastor  waa  appointed  to  formu- 
late plans  for  a  new  church.  Late  in 
February  the  church  accepted  the 
plans  and  estimates  submitted  by  the 
committee,  l)Ut  the  response  to  the 
call  for  subscriptions  was  not  sufh- 
eiently  large  to  warrant  the  immediate 
conimenccment  of  building  operations. 

Mr.  l-?radlec  had  nnnotmecd  his  in- 
tention of  leaving  the  church  at  the 
<^nd  of  bis  four  year  ministry  and 
Hev.  S.  C.  Keeler,  then  pre^;iding 
cMer  (*f  the  Conconl  District,  recom- 


mended the  Rev.  G.  W.  Curl  as  his 
isueecssor.  Mr.  Tur!  was  transferred 
from  the  Vermont  Conference  in  the 
spring  of  1802  and  the  new  church 
building;  entrrprise  taken  up  with  re- 
newed vigor.  The  names  of  L.  P. 
Durgin  and  J.  W.  McNaughton  had 
been  added  to  the  committee,  and 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  all 
interested  in  the  new  church  building 
the  sum  of  $12,000  was  rai.'^ed. 

The  ponimittee  accepted  the  jilans 
of  \  oik  and  .Son,  New  York  architects, 
and  gave  the  building  contract  to 
E.  R.  Hutchinson  of  Concord  whose 
bid  was  a  little  more  than  S12,5tX>. 
In  August,  ISI);^,  the  foundation  of 
tiie  nvw  church  was  laid  and  on  Sep- 
tember 13  of  the  same  year,  the  cor- 
ner-stone was  set  with  appropriate 
ceremony  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Keeler 
with  tlie  licv.  C,.  M.  Curl  presiding. 
The  sermon  w  as  {)reached  by  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Norris,  presiding  elder  of  the 
Dover  District,  and  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  churdi.  Rev.  J.  E. 
Robbins,  offered  prayer.  A  copper 
box  containing  church  records,  eopiee 
of  the  local  daily  papers  and  an  ori- 
ginal hymn  by  the  i{cv.  J.  W.  Merrill 
was  placed  ond^  the  comer-stone. 
In  a  little  less  than  twelve  months, 
the  strtietnre  was  eonipleted  and  on 
May  17,  1894,  it  wu*,  dedicated  with 
services  held  in  the  afternoon  and 
evcninp.  The  Re\ .  Charles  Park- 
hurst,  editor  of  Zion  's  Herald  preached 
the  afternoon  sermon  and  in  the  even> 
ing  the  principal  a<ldre88  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  venerable  Bishop  R.  S. 
Foster.  The  total  cost  of  the  church 
and  1^  the  furnishings,  including  the 
new  organ,  was  ^IG.Srui.^^n.  Previous 
to  the  building  of  the  new  church, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Bailey,  a  member  of  the 
cnnmiif  t(  (',  moved  to  South  America, 
and  F.  P.  Kcllom  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy  thus  created. 

The  several  organizations  then  affil- 
iated with  tfie  i  lmrch  helped  mater- 
ially in  the  |)urchase  of  the  furnish- 
ings. The  Junior  I^eague  gave  the 
Bible,  also  hymn  antl  Psahn  books; 
the  Epworth  League  gave  the  pulpit 
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furniture;  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society 
assumc<l  the  responsibility  for  the 
payment  of  $1,800  for  the  new  organ 
and  $300  for  a  new  carpet;  and  the 
Sunday  School  contributed  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money.  A  memorial 
window  was  presented  to  the  church 
in  memory  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Rand  by  his 
children  and  the  widow  of  Re\. 
Elisha  Adams  gave  another  memorial 
window  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

The  completion  of  the  church  build- 
ing marked  the  end  of  the  second 
decade  of  Baker  Memorial  C'hurdi  his- 
tory. Since  the  church  was  com- 
pleted, two  decades  more  have  passe<l 
and  altliough  the  efforts  of  the  parish 
have  perhaps  been  applied  in  a  differ- 
ent direction,  the  period  has  been 
marked  l)y  the  same  eager  desire  for 
service  and  social  uplift  that  char- 
acterizetl  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  church.  The  project  of  building 
a  home  having  been  consummated,  the 
society  immediately  began  to  make 
the  fullest  possible  u.se  of  the  building 
in  directing  into  proper  channels  the 
thought  of  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity that  elected  to  worship  within 
its  walls.  The  epoch-making  pas- 
torate of  the  Rev.  CJ.  M.  Curl  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  1896  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  (I,  N.  Dorr 
who  remained  with  the  church  for  a 
period  of  one  year. 

Pastors  since  that  time  have  been 
Rev.  J.  M.  Enjerson,  one  year;  Rev. 
W.  H.  Hutchins,  three  years;  Rev. 

E.  C.  St  rout,  six  years;  J^ev.  C.  C. 
Garland,  six  years  and  the  Rev.  Fos- 
ter W.  Taylor,  two  years.  During 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Gar- 
land, the  chapel  was  entirely  rebuilt 
and  refurnished,  kitchen,  parlor  and 
toilets  l)ciiig  added,  the  cliapel  having 
been  remodeled  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  considerably  more  floor  space. 
During  recent  years  tliere  have  been 
largo  gains  in  membership,  particu- 
larly during  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 

F.  W.  Taylor,  a  young  man  filled  with 
fire  and  enthusiasm  and  imbued  with 
a  strong  desire  to  better  the  entire 
community  in  which  he  lived.  Mr, 


Taylor  introduced  a  number  of  inno- 
vations into  the  work  of  the  church 
which  attracted  wide  favorable  com- 
ment, one  of  his  ideas  being  the 
method  of  educating  the  public 
through  motion  pictures. 

To  this  interesting  parish  has  come 
another  man,  young  in  years,  yet 
broadened  by  hard  work  and  long 
experience  in  his  chosen  field  of  en- 
deavor. The  Rev.  Raymond  H.  Huse 
was  born  in  Woburn,  Massachusetts, 
on  July  24.  1880,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  .John  S.  Huse.    When  his  father 


BUhop  Otiinon  C.  Baker 

Ki.r  Whom  ih<- ( 'burch  w.'i.i  Named 


died,  the  n»other  removed  with  her 
children,  Raymond  then  being  a  boy 
of  eight  years,  to  her  old  home  in 
Milton,  New  Hampshire,  and  here  he 
passed  through  the  period  of  youth  to 
young  MKinhood.  attending  the  public 
schools  and  graduating  from  the  Nute 
High  School  of  that  town  in  18i)G. 

It  wouhl  seem  that  his  choice  of  a 
life  work  was  indicated  even  before 
his  graduation  from  high  school,  for 
when  he  was  but  «'ight  years  old  he 
expres.sed  his  desire  to  lead  a  Christian 
life  at  a  children's  meeting  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  L.  1).  Bragg  in 
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Woburn.  In  1891  he  joinod  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  at  Milton  Mills 
and  five  years  afterwards  received  an 
cxhorter's  license  from  the  church 
and  a  local  preacher's  li<'ense  in  1898. 
two  years  after  his  graduation  from 
Hif^h  school. 

The  iw;rio<l  immediately  following 
hifl  graduation  from  public  schools 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Hu.'^e  in  private 


E.xetcr.  Here  Mr.  Huse  passed  four 
8uccc«i5ful  years  in  the  ministry,  leav- 
ing the  church  there  when  he  was 
appointed  sujK'rintendent  of  the 
Dover  District  by  Bishop  (Juayle 
at  the  81  si  Session  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire ( 'onferenc*'  held  at  Tilton,  N.  H. 
beginning  on  March  30,  1910.  Mr. 
Huse  was  only  29  years  of  age  at  that 
time  and  was  one  of  the  youngest  men 
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Study  and  teaching.  In  19(K)  lu'  en- 
tered the  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
at  Madison,  X.  J.,  and  graduated 
with  honors  in  1903,  having  been 
chosen  by  the  faculty  to  be  one  of  the 
speakers  at  commencement. 

Following  his  graduation  fntm  the 
seminary  he  joined  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Conference  and  was  appointed 
to  Sanbornville,  where  he  remained 
for  a  perio<l  of  three  years,  going  from 
that  town  to  the  academy  town  of 


vwr  put  in  4  his  responsible  po'sition 
in  New  England. 

In  commenting  on  the  appointment 
<jf  Mr.  Huse  to  be  superintendent  of 
the  Dover  Di.strict,  Zion'n  Herald 
said:  "He  is  a  strong  preacher,  pos- 
sesses a  uni(iue  personality  and  has 
(|ualitie.s  of  heart  and  mind  that  are 
expcctetl  to  make  him  a  success  as 
superintendent  of  the  Dover  District." 
The.'^e  same  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  which  made  a  success  of  his 
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work  in  the  wide  fu  KI  which  he  has 
just  rp!inf]uished  will  undoubtedly 
stand  hiai  iu  good  stead  in  the  pas- 
torate which  he  Ims  just  accepted. 

That  Mr.  Huse  is  possessed  of  dis- 
tinct literary  ability  is  evidenced  by 
his  published  books  "The  Soul  of  a 
Child,"  and  ''The  Songs  of  an  Itin- 
erant" and  inuncrous  other  poems, 
several  of  whu  h  liave  been  contrib- 
uted to  and  published  in  this  niaga- 
ziiif.  In  1906  he  nmnicd  Miss  Mabel 
H.  Uitlgeway,  a  deaconess,  of  New- 
buryport,  Mass. 

A  paragraph  from  tlie  personal  note 
sent  to  the  ministers  of  the  Dover 
District  iuuucdiutely  following  his 
acceptance  of  the  pjistorate  in  Con- 
cord not  only  indicates  the  scope  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  man  in 
that  field,  but  also  gives  an  insight 
into  the  ideals  which  he  holds  con- 


stantly before  him  and  which  will 
unfloiihtoflly  1iiii>jr  to  him  continued 
sut  iess  in  his  latest  licld  of  endeavor. 
The  quotation  is  as  follows: 

"I  have  tried  tluring  tlirso  years  to 
give  my  whole  self  to  the  service  of 
the  churches.  In  thirty  of  them  I 
have  conducted  special  evangelistic 
campaigns,  and  in  all  of  them  I  have 
lectured  and  preached  freely  and 
gladly.  Kvery  church  in  the  district 
hiis  ( liange<l  pastors  during  this  time 
and  the  problems  of  (Quarterly  Con- 
ference and  cabinet  have  sometimes 
been  very  perplexing.  No  one  has 
l)een  more  aware  of  my  mistakes  than 
I  have  myself-  and  if  I  haven't  ac- 
kiiowledgetl  them  before,  I  hereby  do 
now  liut  I  liMVc  tried  to  make  few 
promises,  tell  no  lies  and  keep  always 
before  me  the  best  good  of  all  con* 
oemed." 


SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY 

By  Martha  A.  S.  Baker 

I've  journeyed  far  today,  dear  friend, 
Down  through  the  length  of  years, 

Brouglit  1)ack  with  me  swe(»f  meuiories 
Freighted  with  smiles  and  tears. 

I  stood  l>eside  niy  childhood  home, 

Entered  its  portals  Rrey. 
,  Looked  through  its  tiny  wiiidow-panes, 
Out  on  the  sunlit  day. 

Bereft,  the  old  house  sianfls  alone, 

Bereft  its  neighbors,  too; 
No  friendly  ^nioke  from  house-tops  near. 

Ascends  in  clouds  of  blue. 

m 

1  wandered  through  each  silent  room, 

Deserted  now  and  bare, 
Kuvived  some  childish,  uiirthful  pranks, 
In  which  I  had  a  share. 

liai'h  rooHj  spoke  of  some  loved  one  dear, 

•Some  story  of  the  past — 
]  yield  tmto  the  magic  spell, 

These  memories  o'er  me  cast — 
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I  see  them  now,  the  family  group, 

I  n»tiio  them  one  by  one; 
Kear  ail  have  now  celestial  liomes, 
Their  life  in  heaven  begun. 

Without  I  see  the  garden  where 

The  sun  lay  soft  aud  warm, 
The  orchard  with  its  bending  trees, 

(Now  scarred  by  many  a  storm), 

The  silvcr-oaks,  the  lilacs,  too, 
That  bloomed  beside  the  door, 

The  locusts  tall  and  fragrant  still 
Stand  as  in  days  of  yore; 

The  shr(h  the  well  with  eoohng  deptli^, 

The  Ijarn  with  well-fed  kine, 
The  horse,  the  dog,  I  see  them  all— 
'  A  sweet  day-dream  of  mine. 

Fond  voices  now  the  stillness  break — > 

The  wind  joins  with  the  sea 
In  ringing  tender  lullabies — 
A  peaeeful  symphony. 

The  untrod  paths  are  winding  still 

O'er  meadow,  hill  and  si«oro; 
The  crickets  pipe  their  requiem, 

Above  the  wild  birds  soar. 

The  meadow,  fair  to  look  upon 

■  This  sweet  Sei)teniber  day. 
Where  lavish  blooms  the  golden-rod, 
And  asters  all  the  way, 

Seeme'l  btit  a  pintnre  ull  a^low 

With  colors  from  the  skies; 
The  gold  and  i)urple  of  the  west, 

Before  the  daylight  dies. 

These  njcmories  of  the  past,  what  charm 
Their  influence  to  me  brings — 

O'er  thrill  I  iiniior  loviiifily, 
To  them  my  fond  heart  clings. 


FROM  THE    'SHAY"  TO  THE  MOTOR  CAR 

liy  Helen  liolfe  Holnies 


Over  half  a  century  ago  (\n  1853) 
the  eyes  of  Washington  peoph'  were 
turned  with  a(hniration  upon  the  one- 


appearing  small  indeed  to  us  of  this 
period  with  our  fine  carriages  and 
automobiles,  was  then  thought  to  be 
quite  expensive. 

In  later  years  this  .shay  came  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Kimball 
of  (^hicago.  .son  of  the  man  who  had 
made  it. 

A.s  time  passed  on,  naturally  the 
styles  in  vehicles  changed  and  im- 
{iroved  to  such  an  extent,  that  there 
was  a  decided  difference  between  the 
quaint  little  shay  of  President  Pierce 


Praaident  Plerce'a  Shay 

horse  shav  in  which  President  Frank- 
lin  Pierce  rode  in  state  about  the 
streets. 

It  was  a  two-w,heeled  afTair,  as  the 
illustration  shows,  and  was  l)uilt  at 
the  carriage  factory  of  a  Mr.  Kimball, 
in  Norway,  Maine.  At  that  time  it 
was  considered  a  very  stylish  and 
elegant  carriage.  Its  price,  just  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  although 


PTMldent  McKinley's  Carriage 

and  the  elaborate  carriage  in  which 
President  McKinley  took  his  drives 
about  Wa-shington. 


Prealdrnt  Wilaon'ii  Motor  Car 
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It  happened  that  the  MeKinl<^y 

carriaKO  was  ma<lo  at  the  factorv'  of 
a  large  Chica|$o  firm,  whose  bead  was 
Mr.  C.  P.  KtmbaU,  tho'son  of  the 
,  oian  who  bad  made  the  shay  for 
Presideiit  Piercr. 

Its  value   was   thirteen  hundred 
dollars.    It  \v:i.s  well  built,  the  latest 
style  at  that  time,  and  quite  fine  in 
appearance,  a&  our  picture  shows. 
But  now,  even  this  carriage  looks 

?uite  out  of  (late  beside  the  l^eautiful 
iercc- Arrow  ear  in  which  President 
Woodrow    Wilson   rides.    The  one 


hundred  and  fifty  dollars  which  Presi- 
dent Picnic's  shay  cost  would  scarcely 
pay  for  the  tires  of  this  splendid 
motor  car.   Its  value,  abc  thousand 

dollars,  would  \wt  quite  beyond  the 
dreams  «)f  the  people  of  Presi<lent 
Pierce's  time  What  a  wondrous 
si^t  it  woidd  be  to  them  to  see  this 
car  which  we  picture  on  this  pa^p, 
with  its  power,  l>eauty  and  luxurious 
appointments! 

No  more  than  they  can  wedlock 
ahead  and  see  what  the  vehicle ^of 
over  half  a  century  hence  will  be. 


THE  FLOWER  OF  CiOD 
By  Damd  Alawen 

The  Flower  of  Uod  fell  from  His  hand.    He  watched  where  it  fell  down 
From  heaven  to  earth.   The  mother  of  man  looked  from  her  child 

Wliilo  the  moan  of  death  wsts  its  lullaby,  and  the  lilies 
Of  love  looked  up  to  their  Lord  through  sunlight  undefiled. 

The  Flower  of  God  fell  down,  past  peak  and  the  perilous  path, 
Its  rays  of  light  touched  the  l  agle's  wing  and  tin-  pineheads  Satig, 

As  the  zephyr  of  Eden  before  the  Fall,  at  the  Flight 

Of  the  Flower  of  (lod,-  but  the  challenge  of  Hell  then  rang 

Aromni  the  great  Leader  of  h(n  ror,  aiid  ruin,  and  death 

\\  here  he  waitefl  for  what  he  could  not  tell.    .    .    .    Suddenly  rose 

He,  knowing  not  why,  but  the  Flower  of  God  bad  flamed  across 
The  dark  between  Home  and  the  field  of  his  pitiless  woes. 

Then  into  the  heart  of  the  Leader  came  a  new  desire, — 
He  willed  of  the  life  to  give  that  a  God,  uncouquered,  gives. 

Then  the  murderer  rose  as  a  monarch.    The  Hght  he  stays. 
That  Flower  was  the  Soul  that  saves.    It  now  in  the  Leader  Uvea. 

He  had  cheated  the  world  so  long,  destroyed  the  heart  of  birth, 
Hut  the  Flight  of  the  Flower  of  God  smote  the  chord  of  Life: 

The  Soul  of  his  .Mother  had  winged  pjist  tfir     rilous  peak. 
.\nd  he  knew  for  all  lime  Creation  is  n«»bler  than  .strife. 

Hiirtrhtfl,  Matis. 
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A  MILLION 

By  K.  P 

1  had  four  gnuulparonts,  uiid  they 
eight;  and  the  eight  had  bixteeu. 
This  process  continued  ^ves  me  a 
million  ancestors  in  about  seven 
centuries,  ami  a  thoJisiind  million  mil- 
lion since  Julius  Caesar.  When  I 
think,  however,  that  the  first  Tenney 
anybody  ever  heard  of  was  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fifty  generations  earlier 
than  Caesar,  "I  rest,"  as  the  lawyers 
say  in  court. 

Only  five  out  of  five  hundred  of  the 
oldest  aristocratic  faniilies  of  Great 
Britain  today  can  trace  their  direct 
ancestors  through  the  malr  line  to  the 
fifteenth  century.*  ThiH  makes  nie 
timid  if  not  hopeless  in  trying  to  draw 
the  line  ;i('furaf «'ly  Ix'fwooii  iny  own 
•birthplace  arid  that  of  the  first  Tenney 
on  the  Nile  forty  centuries  before  the 
faU  of  Troy. 

Tenney,  as  it  was  spelled  by  Thomas, 
our  iCnglish  imiuigiant  ancestor,  is 
by  some  families  spelled  without  the 
second  vowel  ^^cneration  after  genera- 
tion. "Tcny,  '  I  have  seen,  written 
by  one  enthusiastic  spelling  reformer 
of  the  nineteenth  <entuiy.  Old  rec- 
ords reveal  "Tiney,"  "Tinny."  '"Tin- 
uey,"  and  so  many  other  variations 
that  th^  cease  to  excite  attention. 
Etymologists,  too,  ;irr  famili.ar  with 
the  precession  of  vowels:  a  changing 
to  and  e  to  t.  D  and  7*  have  been 
intwehaoged  as  the  initial  letter  in 
proper  names:  the  D  sometimes  used 
by  one  nationality,  and  T  by  another. 
Even  among  the  Egyptian  Copts  the 
D  was  somefiities  changed  to  a  T. 

Is  it  not  ^est,  tlien,  in  the  scurcii 
for  a  milUon  ancestors,  not  to  take  it 
too  seriously,  unles.s  a.s  a  phonetic 
stiid%'?  It  could  not  wisely  be  called 
iin  etymological  study,  even  if  it  were 
true  that  the  human  race  has  been 
atleinptin<?  age  after  ap*  in  world- 
wide cxpciimentri  to  pronounce  "Ten- 

Mvidd's  Siodal  Evolution,  p.  25ii. 
fAmelia  B.  Edwards:  A  Thouaand  MiSn  u 
Ctnlwry  magszinp  for  January.  1890,  pp.  323-4 
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ncy" — in  whatever  way  they  have 
spelled  it.  Yet  the  first  Baron  Abin- 
ger,  Sir  James  Scarlett,  the  famous 
Englisli  Advocate,  took  pride  in  (Us- 
covering  the  (ireek  origin  of  his  name, 
when  it  was  used  to  designate  a  color; 
even  if  the  "scarlet"  line  could  no 
mnr(<  lie  traced  than  many  another 
cobweb  thread,  tied  into  antique 
knots  and  duly  venerated,  and  leading 
with  certainty  no  whither.  Inrleed, 
Scarlett,  as  u  lawj'cr,  woukl  rn'ver 
have  set  up  a  claim  in  court,  based  on 
any  evidfmce  he  had,  that  he  was  an 
heir  to  some  (Jreek  dye  house  so 
famous  as  to  give  its  scarlet  name  to 
the  proprietor;  nor  can  I  claim  "Teni" 
in  Ia'KP^  -'^  beyond  all  doubt  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  Tenueys  in 
all  ages,  albeit  the  story  is  not  without 
a  curious  phonetic  intcnrest. 

I 

'At  the  very  dnwn  of  histoiy,  in  the 
\allpy  of  the  Nile,  the  first  name 
heard  was  "Teni."  f 

To  the  present  p(rfnt  is  the  com« 
bination  of  the  two  consonants  in  the 
nan»e.  since  little  save  consonantal 
skeletons  are  found  in  Old  Egypt iuu; 
indeed  the  Phoenician  alphaWt.  from 
wliicfi  i\\v  Orvck  w.is  derived,  ii;ul 
consonants  only,  'i'o  e.\jire.ss  the 
current  Egyptian  language  of  the 
second  Christian  century,  foreign 
writers  in  Kfr>'pt  unskillfuUy  usetl  the 
Greek  al|)habet  with  its  vowels. 
This  met  hod  was  carried  .'«o  far  by 
Coptii.  (  hristians,  that  their  spelling 
is  eonuuonly  used  by  Egyptologists 
for  investigating  and  restoring  Old 
Eg^'ptian.  How  far  the  vowels  con- 
nected with  the  two  consonants  in 
Teni  may  haw.  varied  in  the  millen- 
niums of  its  use  before  the  Christian 
era  r;m  never  be  known.  The  first 
vowel  has  been  c,  i,  or  «;  the  e  most 

I  Hu  NUe,  pp.  471-4.  Abo,  Edwanb  m  ihe 
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favored  by  usage.  T\w  second  vowel 
hns  novor  varied  but  hiia  been  oftoii 
loUowed  by  a  sibilant.  Tht^  con- 
flonante  have  never  changed,  save 

that  the  initial  lias  varied  between  the 
(Ireek  Tau  anti  Tiieta— r  and  Th— 
with  historic  usage  favoring  the 
former.    The  Archaic  nictionaiy  give 

the  form  as  Tena  or  Tcni. 

The  immemorial  ujiticiuity  of  the 


a*i  the  con.>*<inaiu>  /  and  »  iti  the 
Tani>-  lend  themaclves  to  a  certain 
l>lioiietic  effect  that  persists  age  after 
age. 

II 

The  same  combination  of  couao- 
nauts  is  found  in  Strabo  XIII.  640 — 
Tenes,  or  Tennes,  the  secum!  vowel 
being  Innp;.  Ho  was  thi'  Kiiijr  of 
Tenwlos;  the  son  of  t 'ycnus  the  invul- 


locality  \»  represented  t^ay  by  the    n^ble  son  of  Neptune,  who  found 


ohleft  burial  rnmind  in  Kgypt,  under 
lying  the  modern  (iirga.  Teni  ante- 
dated written  Eg>'ptian  records.  It 
Avas  the  fountain  head  of  civilization 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile:  the  first 
temple  was  here,  and  the  first  picture 
writing.  As  the  burial  |)ln<  e  of  Osiris 
it  wav  for  ages  the  holy  city.  From 
J  cni  went  forth  Menes,  the  founder  of 
Memphis,  the  first  of  the  Pharaohs, 
tlic  conqueror  of  Lower  Egypt,  not 
far  from  five  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era.*  Here,  too,  origi- 
nated the  Second  Dynasty. 

Not  only  was  Teni  usctl  as  Iho  name 
of  a  locahly,  but  of  a  person;  the,re 
being  one  Teni,  a  prince  of  Kush,  in 
the  reign  of  Ramcscs  I. 


his  final  fate  in  being  smothered  by 
Achilles  and  changed  to  a  swan. 
Pindar  and  Ovid  attest  it.  Tennes* 
mother  was  Proclea.  Tennes*  step- 
ni  t'n  r.  Philomene.  fell  in  love  with 
lit;r  stepson,  whereupon  his  irate 
father  ''exposed"  him  to  the  mercy 
of  the  sea  wave.**  on  the  foast  of  Troy. 
Teimes  arrived  safely  at  Leucopbrys, 
and  named  it  for  himself — ^Tenedos; 
and  became  king  of  the  island.  The 
(Ireeks  went  there,  to  make  the^ 
Trojans  think  they  had  returned  to* 
Greece.  Tenn«?,  in  defending  his 
island,  wjus  slain  by  Achilles.  His 
statue  at  Tenedos  was  worahippcd 
more  than  a  thousand  years;  then  it 
was  carried  away  by  the  dcspoilcr, 


In  Lower  Kg3'i)t,  too,  we  havr  Ten-  Verres,  a  contemporary  of  Tirero.t 
nis  as  a  city,  once  Teuuesus,  upon  an       There  seems  to  have  been  anotlier 

island  in  Lake  MensaU,  famous  for  Tennes,  a  little  later  than  400  B.  C. 

its  Roman  ruins.    This  must.  I  think,  He  was  tlio  Kin^;  of  Sidon.    Tliat  the 

be  the  locality  retcrred  to  in  an  Eng-  name— the  two  combined  consonants 

lish  book  of  travel  that  first  led  me  to  and  a  uniformity  of  vowel  usage— was 

look  to  tlie  Orient,  when  searching  for  not  an  eiroeptional  one  in  Phocnii  ian 

a  few  of  my  millions  of  ancestors,  annals  appears  from   its  occurring 


The  Englishman  in  question,  who 
traveled  without  Baedeker,  merely 
wrote  what  he  hcard»  in  this  style, — 

**T»'tmys.*' 

With  uo  disposition  to  claim  every 


two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  as 
the  name  of  the  city  and  cape  that 
marked  the  Carthagenean  Empire 
boundary'  west  at  tlie  time  of  the 
Third  Punic  War.   It  continues  to 


thing  in  sight  to  illustrate  the  stoiy  this  day  as  a  rcli(>  of  Phoenician  pro- 
of niv  millions  upon  millions  of  ancc:='  dominance  in  thr  Western  Mediter- 
ranean, when  their  language  was  the 
prevailing  one  in  Northwestern  Africa. 
It  ha.s  ber  ii  \vriftr>n  in  various  forraSj 
Tenne.s,  Thenac,  Tina.  In  aii  Alger- 
ine  coast  map  of  1736,  it  is  Tennes. 


tors,  1  will  name  Tunis,  one  ot  tiie 
most  notable  localities  of  Lower 
Egypt,  the  Zoar  of  the  Hebrew 
Script ures.t  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paper,  indeed,  Zoar  is  valueless,  save 


*l  Rive  the  Inttst  risuUs  of  Egyptological  Btuditw.  By  no  st;hobi  is»  the  dat«  given  as  later 
than  3:{()0  B.C.  The  « wo  consonants  in  the  name  of  Menw  do  not  vary,  nor  the  firrt  vowel; 
th«  second  gyUaible  is  sometimes  a. 

tNu.  13:32.   Ph.  78:12.   Ib.  19:11  and  30:4.   Eik.  30:14.  ,    .       „  ^ 

ilkAides  Strabo,  eoiMult  Bayle's  DiotioDoiy,  V.  311^15;  and  Leverett's  Lexiooa,  TenM. 
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Stanley  I^auc  Poole's  Barbary  Cot' 
Bairn  gives  it  as  Tiiinis.  Both  cape 
and  town  are  spelled  Tencs  in  the 
current  British  Encyclopedia.  The 
location  is  not  far  from  a  hundred 
miles  west  of  Algiers. 

UI 

.\s  Phopnician  enterpri>o  ])assed 
out  through  the  Pillars  of  ilcrculcs. 
it  waa,  too,(  in  evidence  far  and  wide 
upon  the  continent  <"f  Asia.  It  looks 
like  a  Punic  survival  to  find,  to  this 
day.  Tenia  Lidce  in  Turkestan. 

It  every  man  has  a  million  ancestors 
in  seven  centuries  and  many  million? 
in  ages  p.receding,  it  is  plain  that,  ^ 
the  hdr  of  all  the  afcea,  he  represents 
ill  his'  own  ]i  rsrm  tho  average  man. 
rhis  is  made  the  more  thoroughly  so 
by  the  ceaseless  migration  of  the 
earth's  peoples,  an(l  the  ultimate 
intermingling  of  vast  populations  and 
modification  of  great  nationalities. 
This  is  illustrated  by  what  we  see 
•fninp:  on  today  in  our  own  coiintn-. 
1  lie  process  has  already  created  a  new 
Great  Britain  and  a  new  Germany. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  authorities 
in  thin4;s  Teutonic  affirms  that  there 
isj  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of 
England  and  of  the  German-speaking 
regions  of  the  continent  are  ilcsi »  ndcd 
very  largely  from  people  which  two 
thousand  years  ago  spoke  non-Teu- 
tonic languages.* 

Nothing  could  be  more  unreason- 
able, therefore,  than  to  create  a  hard 
and  fast  theory  of  the  origin  of  any 
one  family  nanio.  even  if  tlu-  name 
itself  with  slight  moditications  may 
recur  among  widely  scattered  peoples 
at  remote  intervals  of  (inio. 

As  Central  Europe  poured  barbaric 
hosts  into  the  south,  so — even  if  not 
in  the  same  generation — the  people 
of  the  south  flowed  north.  Did  not 
the  (lauls,  as  early  us  390  B.  C,  send 


a  great  force  inito  Italy,  as  far  south 

as  Rome?  Did  not  -i  trrcMt  wave  of 
migration  pass  over  Iroiu  Greece  to 
Italy  a  thousand  years  before  the 
C'hristian  era?  Did  not  the  racial 
divisions  of  Etruria,  extending  from 
the  Tiber  to  the  Alps,  become  ex- 
cee<lingly  complicated  in  thmr  com* 
posite  character? 

It  would,  therefore,  be  almost  a 
miracle  if  there  should  not  have  been 
a  reappearance  in  Central  Europe  of 
the  combined  consonants,  t  and  n, 
with  tiieir  varying  vowels. 

It  is  recognized  by  scholars  that 
some  of  the  best  clues  to  tho  origin  of 
family  names  are  found  in  the  name^ 
of  places;  yet,  in  solving  the  mighty 
problems  of  origins,  it  is  harder  to 
keep  out  spurious  claimants  than  to 
let  them  in;  and  how  can  I  but  so 
draw  the  line  as  to  exclude  the  palois 
of  the  fishermen  who  valiantiy  angle 
in  tlie  "shallows"  occupied  by  light- 
ing Helvetians  in  the  iron  age?  f 

The  names  of  things  are  next  in 
value  to  the  names  of  [>laces  in  the 
investigation  of  the  origin  of  family 
names. 

For  possible  derivation  from  the 
names  of  things,  take  Tennys-play, 
as  it  appears  in  some  of  the  early  boolcs 
relating  to  it. 

It  is  said  by  some  to  come  from  the 
Greek  Tmvio,  which  is  used  by  Homer 
i(»  exi)ress  (iiiiek  walking  or  ruinung— 
'  iheir  pace  was  strained  to  the  ut- 
most"; In  Euripides,  it  is  to  ha.sten,  to 
hurry  on;  in  Xenophon,  to  stretch, 
push  on,  pursue  one's  way.  Meta- 
phorically, Homer  says  that  "the 
fight  was  strained  to  the  utmost," 
*'thc  l>ow  was  sf  ret  died  to  tho  full.  "J 
So  in  the  Latin  Teiieo  and  Tendo,  we 
have  the  stretching,  and  the  keeping, 
the  holding  fast.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  my  friend  Will  C.  Wood  made  a 
drawing  for  my  "  coat  of  arms  —a 


'British  Encyclopedia.  XXVI,  679  a. 

fl^a  I'unc  is  the  site  of  a  lukc-dwellioK  at  the  north  shore  of  Lake  NeuchAtel,  famous  for  the 
remarkable  relics  of  the  Iron  Ag''  di- •ovcn  d  there  It  was  either  a  Helvetic  town  or  u  n.-illic 
oomraerical  settlcmcDt.  Its  iiariie  hsm  bet<ii  gtven  to  wliat  is  known  as  the  La  T6ne  I'erioU  of 
Culture,  500  B.  C.-.\.  D.  100. 

JCompaw  IliiMl:  XX,  101;  XVII,  64;i;  IV.  124. 
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hand  stoutly  gripping  ilw  cross,  with 
the  motto.  "T  iioUl  it.  and  am  hoUl  l>y 
it" — Tcneo,  vi  Teneor.  From  the 
Latin  tenere  i»  the  French  Unir:  from 

tevir  we  have  tennis  and  tniez.  "Ten- 
et" aud  "tenacity"  look  back  to  the 
old  forms.  In  this  way,  from  the 
French,  frcnn  the  Latin,  from  the 
(Irwk  Teino,  wo  have  Tenevf-plny.  or 
TcDoys-phiy,  a»  it  haw  !soiiu'iimc> 
appeared  in  the  earlier  books.  Ry 
sonio  authorities  it  is  so  ilcrivecj: 
teino,  to  stretch,  jis  stretching  the  net. 
The  Tennis  phiy  of  the  middle  ages 
in  Italy  and  France,  and  in  Kng- 
land  in  the  time  of  II(Miry  \'TT  is 
by  Wcdgewood  (Etymology)  nlemil 
to  driving  to  and  fro,  as  "tennis"  is 
Tise<I  in  Spenser.  The  first  English 
mention  of  it  i«  in  Chaucer — ^"Teu- 
nes":  the  poet's  orthography  recalling 
the  king  of  Tene(h»H  or  of  Sidon. 
"Tenys-pley"  and  "Teimys-plcy "  are 
vcrj'  old  forms.  "Tenyse"  was  one 
usage;  "Tenies"  another.  Strat- 
niann's  Dictionary  of  Old  English 
says  that  TenniH,  or  teneu,  means 
prompt.  Skeat,  in  his  Dictionary, 
suggests  that  it  may  be  from  the  (M(l 
Frencfi  "Tellies"  fimt  tlie  trtwis-  of 
Stratmann;,  the  i)lural  of  "Tenie,  a 
fillet  or  headband,  a  ribbon,  the  string 
over  which  to  play,  or  the  wnll  streak 
as  in  rackets^  but  on  the  whole  be 
leaves  the  name  of  the  play  as  of  un- 
known origin.  This  leaves  it  entirely 
open  for  nie  to  siifr^rest  that,  in  view  of 
ail  the  fact.-,,  it  would  be  less  fanciful 
than  many  an  origin  that  has  been 
•seriously  in.iiiitained,  if  it  were  to  be 
said  that  the  progenitors  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  Tenneys,  for  their 
means  of  living,  commonly  played 
teTinis  or  kr[>1  tennis  conrfs  <Iuring 
.seven  or  eiglil  Centura's,  uinl  either 
gave  their  name  to  the  game,  or — ^if 
that  plensc'-'  the  rtynioli "Exists  better- — • 
derivctl  their  name  horn  it! 

IV 

To  [Hirsue  further  rcrlain  sugges- 
tions made  in  a  jjrt  i  ciiing  seel  ion,  1 
present  another  possilile  or  not  im- 
probable derivation  of  Tcnney  from 


the  name  of  "things"  in  the  Teutonic 

northland. 

SjK'cial  students  are  not  in  agree- 
ment on  all  points.  It  is  clear,  how- 
I'vci-.  tliat  to  till'  HotiKin  world  the 
leutonic  as  distinguished  from  the 
Celtic  was  first  known  from  the  time 
of  C  ae.Kai.  It  is  e(jually  well  settled 
that  northern  (Jermany,  Denmark, 
iinil  =.outhcrn  Sweden  were  inhabited 
by  |)eople  of  the  same  type  during  the 
neoritlii(  apo  or  earlier,  some  centu- 
ries iH-'fore  the  Christian  era.  Indeed, 
the  Germanic  stodc  appears  to  have 
been  present  in  .southern  Norway  at 
a  j>eriod  antedating  the  .lew  ish  exodus. 
Dining  uncounted  prehistoric  genera- 
tions, the  rovers  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Xorth  St^a  reaped  the  ofcan  and  the 
land.  Vet  no  Teutonic  inscriptions 
have  been  found  among  German 
peoples  earlier  than  tii(  tliird  or  fourth 
Christian  centur\-,  ahlioui^h  tlie  later 
Etruscan  influence  is  discoverable 
among  the  neolithic  Teutons,  and 
among  the  older  rarrs  writing  had 
aireaily  been  in  vogue  quite  possibly 
from  fifty  to  sixty  centuries. 

In  tlie  meantime,  in  the  wild  Ger- 
man fore>ts  ami  among  the  Scandi- 
navian pluwers  of  the  sea,  the  com- 
bined eonsonant«  t  and  n  appeared 
with  their  variant  vowel??. 

Tcne,  in  Danish,  is  a  bow  net.  In 
Danish-Norse,  the  Norwegian,  tene  is 
tendon,  a  ligament.  TentM  appears 
in  Icelandic.  Ti  nue,  in  German,  is  a 
threshing  floor;  iii  Old  High  (lerman 
it  is  Tnuii.  derived  from  Tenm.  liter- 
ally "made  of  fii  .  " — of  which  th( 
primaiy  idea  is  the  forest  tree  (Kluge, 
Kty.  Die).  Tenneberg  is  a  firclad 
iiKumtain.  Tennetigbirge  is  the  name 
•  »f  .Alpine  li.  iuJits  of  fir.  Tinn  is  Old 
]j(n\  (iennaii  for  tin.  "Y"  as  an 
English  .xuftix  indicates  having  or 
IxMiig.  Tinny  might  be  having  tin. 
Almost  any  etymologist  and  searcher 
for  name  origms  might  account  for 
the  original  Tenney  by  the  bow  tu't.  or 
i  he  t  hii'shing  floor.  TeitTiel)erg  ftppcats 
tome  t  he  firclad  niouraaia.  Eilhei  <>t 
these  would  lie  belter  tliali  theTcmiys- 
play  business,  or  the  heruldte. 
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Trnw  ;.  .n  hfralfln'.  is  ;i  chos'tiuit  or 
orange-l»iu\vii  color,  oue  ot  the  tinc- 
tures enumerated  but  seldom  used  in 
COfttA  of  amiB.  In  engraving,  it  is 
expn'ssofl  by  diagonal  lines*,  rhawii 
from  the  sinister  chief  point,  tra\ i  rsi  U 
by  horiKont4il  ones.  In  Old  French,  it 
is  Tnnr,  tanned:  Ian  beinp  the  bark  of 
yoimg  oak  uiieU  for  tanning.  It  would 
require  little  etjrmological  twisting 
and  turning  to  derive  Tenney  fron> 
the  tanning  business,  in  which  Simon 
of  Joppa  was  engaged  when  he  lodged 
Simon  Peter  the  fisherman. 

To  ilhi.strate  my  self  restraint  in 
not  pouTU'iug  upon  some  one  of  tlie 
foregoing  pointers,  and  sticking  to  it 
that  1  have  found  out  tlie  origin  9$ 
the  Teuneys,  I  will  cite  three  En|;li8h 
works. 

Dann  was  one  of  the  legendary 

founders  of  Don m. irk.  Dnnnn  and 
Dcnno  are  Old  German  proper 
names  of  the  sixth  century.  Denne, 
ten,  corresponds  with  the  Old  German 
Denno,  which,  by  the  interchange 
between  D  and  T  so  often  noted,  is 
Tenno.*  Henoe  Dennison  is  Tenny' 
son;  and  the  Frrnrh  Danne  is  Tnines- 
son.  Tenison,  Tennison,  Tenuytjon 
are  probably  corniptions  of  Dennison. 
Prom  Dennis  we  have  the  son.  Deni- 
son;  and,  from  Denison,  Tennison.t 
The  poet  Tennyson's  Memoir,  by 
his  son,  says  that  he  was  of  aLineoln-> 
shire  family,  probably  of  Drinish 
extraction.  The  American  lenneys 
are  the  descendants  of  Yorkshire,  or 
(in  my  own  mature  judgment)  of 
Lincolnshire  families;  some  of  whom 
n»ay  have  left  their  bow  nets  in  Den- 
mark or  threshing  floors  in  Germany. 
Ainoiiii  .-ill  (tiir  mitlions  of  ancestors, 
they  may  have  come  straight  down, 
without  a  knot  in  the  line  of  descent, 
from  the  Teni  home  on  the  Nite; 
Teni  prince  of  Kush;  Tennes  of  Tene- 
dos;  the  Teneys-players  of  ttie  poets; 


th(  mixers  of  tawny  colors  for  mlorning 
coats  of  arms;  tlie  sturdy  fishermen  of 
the  Baltic;  or  the  firclad  bergs  of 
Germany. 

The  antiquity  of  the  phouetie  form 
Teue  is  further  attested  by  its  deriva- 
tives— as  Tennyson,  Tenison,  J  Tenne- 
mann,  §  Tenne-Guy  or  Taiu'guy.  \'.  In 
Belgium,  near  La  Roche,  there  has 
been  a  Tenneville  for  some  centuries. 
Tenesone  is  .1  Swiss  town;  and  Tenni- 
son  an  English  town  in  Yorkshire. 
In  London,  Tenison  street  is  near 
Lambert  palace.  Tinney  is  a  town  in 
Cornwall.  Tony  (^ape  is  a  headland 
at  the  mouth  of  Teuy  River  in  Harts 
county,  Nova  Scotia.  There  is  a 
Point  Tinney,  00  dcgroes,  30  minutes 
north,  in  the  map  attached  to  Rich- 
ardson's Arctic  Search  Expedition, 
Vol.  I. 

V 

There  should,  therefore,  be  no 
difficulty  for  an;^  one  of  the  Tenneys 
to  pick  out  018  anoertcrs.  There 
were  millions  upon  millions  of  them. 

Dr.  Alexander  Wilder,  of  Newark, 
long  the  philological  editor  of  the  New 
Yoik  Evening  Po.'^l  -a  most  learned 
author,  who  has  specialized  in  philo-^ 
sophical  studies,  and  in  things  Roman, 
Greek,  Persian  and  Egyptian — has  ♦ 
suggested  tliat  Tenney  is  the  French 
Denis  (pronounced  Dene),  the  D 
\mng  changed  to  T  in  leaving  France 
for  England.  The  French  name  Denis 
is  in  high  honor,  Denis,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Paris,  being  the  patron 
saint  of  France.  Hilduin,  abl)ot  of 
the  priory  of  St.  Denis  in  the  first 
half  of  the  ninth  century,  '  identified" 
Denis  of  Paris  with  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  (mentioned  in  Acts  XVII- 
34).  bishop  of  Athens  (Eust^bius, 
Hist.  Eccl.  iii-4-10  and  iv-23-3). 
His  identification  was  much  like  my 
identifying  one  of  my  far  off  p:rand_ 
father's    with    Tennes    of  Tenedos- 


^Curiously  enough,  the  title  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  i»  Teuuo;  Mikado  being  bis  poetical 
title— "Exalted  Gate. " — Briii^h  Encyclopedia,  article  Mikado. 

tFor  this  paragraph,  compare  ]'>rRUiM>n'i)  English  Surnames,  p.  39*5, 1S.5S;  BanUey's 
.Surnames,  p.  70,  1875;  I^ower's  Essay  or  Family  Nomenclature,  p.  107,  1849. 

t< 'aiiihrulge,  England,  lootj  1715. 

§l'rofcs«ior  at  Jena  and  Marbiu-g,  1788-1819. 

'fFrench  Praie«taiit  exiles,  aatumliied  in  Engtaiul,  one  m  1685,  the  other  in  1700. 
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since  the  regular  historical  list  of  the 
bishops  of  Paris  begins  A.  D.  250! 

Dr.  Wilder's  D(Miis-Tene  origin  of 
the  name  is  quite  in  atcord  with  the 
steadfast  tradition  of  the  Teouey  folk 
in  England,  that  their  ancestors  came 
over  from  Normandy.  Professor  Jon- 
athan Tenney,  who  gave  some  years' 
time  all  told  to  genealogical  research, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  they 
catnc  1<>  Kngland  in  the  time  of 
Kdward  th^  Confessor,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  Ed> 
wartl  spent  more  than  twenty-five 
years  of  his  early  life  in  Normandy, 
and  brought  over  many  of  the  Nor- 
*  man  people  during  his  reign  of  a 
quarter  of  a  centurj-:  nrid,  through 
bim,  William  the  Conqueror  came  to 
England.  Tenus  is  recorded  in 
Domesday  book  ;is  already  holding 
lands  in  England  before  William  r  ame 
over;  and^the  Norman  Tany  or  Tunny 
later  than  William.* 

I  find  in  a  note  on  page  69  of 
Thomas  Fuller's  History  of  Cambridge 
University,  London,  1840,  that  John 
Tanneys,  r  Tonneys,  was  a  noted 
gnmmariun  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

As  to  the  true  origin  of  the  Tenneys 
of  today,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  early  in  the  north  of  Europe; 
early  in  Normandy;  and  four  hundred 
years  in  England  before  the  American 
emigration. 

If  it  is  not  any  worse  than  this,  I 
am  thankful.  1  his  business  of  having 
millions  upon  millions  f>f  anfestt)rs  has 
haunt('<l  M)(;  like  a  niglilinare;  and  I 


look  at  the  Tenneys  with  their  pointed 
chins  and  long  noses,  and  the  inevi- 
table  (  rook  in  the  little  finger,  and  I 
ask—  \\  here  did  they  cornr  from'* 
When  I  look  at  their  large  under- 
standing and  full'flized  hands  I  re- 
joice, and  am  glad  to  know  that  they 
came  from  an  ancestr>'  accustomed 
to  labor;  and  1  believe  that  they  never 
shirked,  but  if  anything  had  to  be 
done  they  took  liold  of  it  with  both 
hands  and  did  it  at  once.  How 
much  of  all  this  came  from  the  Nile, 
from  the  Aegean  Sea,  from  the  north 
of  Kurope,  the  north  of  France,  or 
from  the  threshing  floors  of  Germany, 
who  can  tell?  If  seven  centuries  give 
me  a  million  ancestors,  I  niiist  liavo 
bad  almost  that  number  through 
British  intermarriage.  There  may 
have  been  a  million  among  the  Nor- 
mans of  France  and  the  Vikings  on 
the  whale  roads  of  the  North  Sea;  as 
well  as  millions  primeval  near  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  eastward. 

Whether  Teni  or  Tini,  lennesus, 
Tennis,  or  Tanis,  Eg>'ptian;  Tennes, 
Phoenician  or  Carthagenean;  Tcino, 
Teneo,  Tcnere,  Tenir,  Tenez;  Tennis, 
Old  English;  Tene,  Norwegian ;Tenna, 
Icelandic;  Tennc,  Tanne,  German; 
Tenni,  Old  Wifih  German;  Denno, 
Dennc,  in  Danish,  changed  to  Tcnno, 
Tenne;  Denis  in  French,  pronounced 
Dene,  chanp«>(l  lo  Tene  in  England: 
Tenus,  lany,  lanny;-  these  names 
were  easily  modified  by  usage,— as 
Dunholm  was  first  softened  to  Du- 
resme  by  the  Normans,  then  to  the 
Durham  of  today. 


•Barlx  r'^  Hnti»h  FHtiiiiy  Names,  p.  tiO,  Ix)ii(k»n.  LSIM. 
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EARUER  TRANSPORTATION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

Hy  C harks  Nevers  Holmes 


Walking  is  certainly  excellent  for 
the  health,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  good  health  of  our  early  fore- 
fathers was  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  fact  that  they  hat!  to  walk  a  jrreat 
deal.  If  most  of  us  did  luore  walking, 
if  there  were  not  m  many  means  of 
easy  transportation  in  this  luxurious 
twentieth  century',  we  i»hould  be  more 
healthy.  But  it  is  indeed  necessary 
to  this  age  to  have  modern  methods  of 
transportation;  anrl  we  could  not 
afford  to  be  without  '"century  fliers" 
and  "express  cars"  in  our  8ul»\vays. 

When  our  forefathnrs  settled  upon 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  they  had  only 
poor  paths  and  an  occasional  poor 
road  to  aid  their  transportation. 
Carriages  and  cart'?  were  of  compara- 
tively little  Uvse,  anti  the  common 
people  depended  upon  their  sturdy 
legs  to  go  from  town  to  town.  Horses 
were,  of  (-ourse,  of  great  advantage, 
but  only  the  rich  possessed  them.  If 
one  of  the  common  people  wished  to 
transport  some  baggage  a  distance, 
he  had  to  bear  it  upon  his  back.  The 
well-to-do  man  would  travel  on  a 
horse  with  his  baggage,  his  saddle 
ofttimes  provided  with  a  piUion  or 
side-saddle  where  a  woman  or  child 
could  ride.  As  would  I)e  expected, 
there  were  at  first  few  carts  and  few 
carriages.  Indeed,  as  late  as  1768, 
it  was  estimated  that  only  twenty- 
two  persons  in  Boston  kept  carriages 
or  carts.  In  1798,  however,  the  citi- 
sens  of  Boston  possessed  145  such 
carriages  and  eart.s.  Al.so,  on  the 
main  line  -  of  travel,  what  were  known 
as  public  "post  chaises"  were  estab- 
lisbed — ^two -wheeled  vehicles  drawn 
by  relays  of  horses.  At  this  time, 
almost  any  kind  of  public  vehicle 
was  called  a  "stage-coach." 

In  1718,  there  existed  a  so-called 
atage-eoach  line  between  Boston  and 
Rhode  Island.  In  1751,  there  was  a 


public  coach,  seating  four  pasj^engers, 
wliich  travelled  from  Charlestowu, 
Mass.,  to  PcHTtsmouth,  N.  H.  This 
trip  from  Charlestown  to  Portsmouth 
took  two  days.  Around  17t>l,  Mr. 
Bartholomew  Stavers  inaugurated  a 
stage  line  from  Charlestown  to  Ports* 
mouth,  which  ran  once  a  week,  witli 
a  cost  of  13s.  Gd.  to  each  passenger. 
This  line  was  ambitiously  called  the 
"  Portsmouth  Flying  Stagecoach  I"  In 
1770,  the  stages  travelling  between 
New  York  and  Boston  were  in  very 
poor  condition,  some  of  the  harnesses 
l)eing  made  of  rope.  Tfn  ]r.r<  w:]^ 
conducted  with  relays  of  liorsea,  one 
pair  of  horses  being  used  18  uncom- 
fortable miles.  As  is  probably  well 
known,  it  took  General  Washington, 
when  he  came  from  Philadelphia  to 
Boston  to  take  command  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Army,  about  twelve  days  to 
complete  his  journey.  Indeed,  the 
first  lines  of  stages  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  took  about  three 
days  for  the  trip.  Ponipared  with 
the  rapid  and  comfortable  travel  in 
these  modern  days,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  quote  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Twining  who,  in  1795,  travelled  from 
Philadelphia  to  Washington  and  then 
back  to  Philadelphia.  He  wrote  as 
follows: 

"The  vehicle  was  a  long  car  with 
four  benches.   Three  of  these  in  the 

inferior  held  nine  pa?«enp;ers.  A 
tenth  passenger  was  seated  by  the 
side  of  the  driver  on  the  front  bench. 
.\  lipid  roof  was  sui)i;ortod  liy  eight 
slender  pillars,  four  on  each  side. 
Three  large  leather  curtains  sus- 
pended to  the  roof,  one  at  each  side, 
and  the  third  behind,  were  rolled  up 
or  lowered  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
paBsengers.  There  was  no  place  nor 
space  for  baggage,  each  person  being 
expected  to  stow  his  things  as  he 
could  under  his  seat  or  1^.  The 
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entruuce  was  in  front  over  the  driver's 
bendfa.  Of  course  the  three  passengers 

in  the  bm  k  st  at  were  obliged  (o  cruwl 
acrojis  tlie  other  hftu'hcs  to  tret  to 
their  places,  'i'liere  wvn.'  uu  Ijurks.  lo 
the  benches  to  support  and  relieve 
us  dtirinjr  u  rough  and  fatiguing 
journey  over  a  newiy  and  ill-made 
road/' 

In  1786,  there  was  a  stage-coach 
line  establishofi  tictwron  Rofstmi  ami 
Providence,  a  distance  of  .souie  forty- 
five  miles.  This  trip  to  Providence 
took  :il)out  ten  hours.  'I'hc  stage 
Started  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  and  if  a  passenger  wished  to 
go  to  New  York  City  by  this  same 
roiUe,  it  took  him  three  or  more  days. 
It  cost  18s.  to  travel  from  Boston  to 
Providence,  fourteen  pounds  of  bag- 
gage being  allowed  to  each  passenger. 
"Excess  baggage'*  was  carried  at  an 
expense  of  12b.  per  100  pounds.  In 
1818,  all  the  stage  lines  in  eastern 
Massnehnsetts.  in  \ew  Hampshire, 
anil  some  of  those  in  Maine  and  Rhode 
lelanil  were  united  into  a  syndicate 
railed  tlu^  "  Kastern  Stage  Company." 
The  capital  of  this  company  consisted 
of  425  shares,  costing  $100  per  share. 
This  syndicate  did  an  enormous  busi- 
ness and  received  large  profits.  In 
1829,  there  were  seventy-seven  stage- 
<*oach  lines  running  out  of  Boston, 
the  fare  to  Albany  I'eing  from  $G  to 
S8,  to  Worcester  82,  to  Portland  $8, 
and  to  Providence  12.50.  In  1832, 
there  were  106  coach  lines  from  Bo.s- 
fon;  but  ]>resently  the  steam  train 
began  lo  appear,  and  it  soon  put  uu 
end  to  the  prosperity  of  the  "  Eastern 
Singe  Company,"  which  went  out  of 
business  in  1838. 

There  were  in  all  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  stage-coaches.  As  a 
rule  these  were  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  the  average  couch  liad  three  in- 
side scat  ^  one  at  each  end  and  one  in 

t!ie  iiiiiMIi',"  cin-li  >e;it  rirronimnrlnting 
three  passengers — nine  in  all.  Later, 
there  were  outside  seats,  and  the  back 
seat  was  used  for  baggage.  The  ( 'on- 
cord  Coach  was  ejisily  thf  I>est  of  all 
xhi'^v  different  kind.s  of  roa<-hes,  the 


first  being  built  at  Concord,  N.  U., 
in  1827.  -  It  was  really  a  perfect 
pa.sseiiger  vehicle  and  indeed  is  still 

in  use  tiMlay. 

Outside  of  such  public  vehiekis, 
the  ))eoplc  possessed  several  kinds 
nf  private  eriiiveyaiifes.  The  "one- 
hoss  shay"  is  still  well  known,  being 
a  two-wheeled,  covered  carriage  with 
shafts.  There  were,  also,  various 
carts  and  wagons;  hut  the  "Washing- 
ton Chariot,"  having  four  wheels, 
two  snniller  one,s  in  front,  two  Iarg(  r 
ones  l)ehinil,  with  a  covered,  enclosed 
part  for  passengers,  was  an  exceed- 
ingly aristocratic  vehicle. 

Meantime,  a  Hne  of  certain  "fast" 
packet-boats  was  established  between 
Providence,  Newport  and  New  York. 
The  fare  was  24s.,  and  a  passenger 
could  travel  from  Boston  to  Provi- 
dence by  stage-coach  and  then  take 
a  packet>boat  to  New  York  City. 
Such  a  trip  from  Boston  to  New  York 
would  cost  hini  57s, 

As  is  well  known,  the  stage-coach, 
and  the  necessity  for  stopping  now 
and  then  for  meals  and  sleep,  created 
a  large  number  of  inns  and  taverns, 
some  of  which  became  very  famous. 
In  fact,  all  through  the  thirteen 
original  states  there  are  today  to  be 
found  many  of  these  old  hostelries, 
some  of  which  are  still  serving  the 
public.  In  their  day,  "mine  host" 
was  a  regular  institution;  but  the 
coming  of  steam  cars  did  away  with 
the  necessity  for  most  of  these  taverns, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Eastern 
Stage  Company."  the  swifter  and  far 
more  comfortable  steam  trains  dimin- 
ished the  {)rosperity  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned ''road-inn." 

Means  of  transportation  by  rail 
rapidly  took  the  place  of  the  stage- 
coach. Thi.-^  had  already  happened 
in  Kngland  where  George  Steplieimon, 
in  1821),  u.sed  the  favious  steam  engine 
"liocket,"  which  wjis  made  to  travel 
as  fast  as  twenty-nine  miles  per 
hour.  However,  before  this  time — 
in  1814 — he  had  invented  a  steam 
engine  which  was  called  "My  T>ord"; 
while  m  1825  the  Stockton  and  Darlin- 
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ton  railroad  wn?  oponod.  The  suc- 
cess attendiug  tliis  railroad  line 
created  a  great  impresnon  here  in 
America. 

The  Erie  Canal  wa^  a  reaiarkabie 
step  forward  in  public  transportation 

in  the  United  Stntt  s.  It  iiad  been 
called    ''Clinton's    Ditch"';    but  it 

{)roved  to  be  u  great  .success,  particu- 
ariy  in  aseiBtinR  westward  emigration. 
A?  early  :t<  1820  there  were  some 
seven  steamers  on  Lake  Eric,  while 
in  1830  there  was  a  daily  line  from 
BuflFalo  to  Detroit.  In  1826,  Mr. 
CJridley  Bryant  ol)tained  a  charter 
for  a  railroad  from  C^uincy,  Mass.,  to 
Nepon.«et  Kiver — a  short  distance- 
that  he  might  transport  Rranite  to  be 
used  in  constructing  Bunker  Hill 
monument.  The  rails  of  this  Quincy 
road  were  pine  timber  with  bars  of 
iron  on  top.  with  a  stone  foundation. 
Mr.  Bryant  completed  this  ''railroad  ' 
in  si.x  months,  at  a  cost  of  about 
834,000.  Hi.s  was  not,  however,  the 
first  horsc-railroad  in  America,  it 
having  been  preceded  by  the  Phillips- 
burg  and  Juniata  line  on  the  Alie- 
ghaiiy  mountains,  and  also  by  other 
roads.  In  1827,  a  nine-mile  line  was 
built  in  Pennsylvania,  the  motive 
power  of  which  was  furnished  by 
mules.  la  1828,  the  Delaware  and 
Hudbon  Canal  Company  constructed 
a  railroad  for  rarryiim  cfial,  and  in 
that  same  year  there  was  the  charter 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad, 
which  in  1830  opened  a  line  from 


Baltimore  to  EUicott's  Mills.  This 
first  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
was  operated  by  horse-power. 

In  182r)-2U,  John  Stevens  built  a 
locomotive  in  New  Jersey  which 
carried  passengers  over  a  circular 
track.  The  first  locomotive,  how- 
ever, that  was  construote<l  in  otir 
country  for  real  service,  was  the 
"Best "Friend."  built  in  1830  for  the 
South  Carolina  Railroad  Co.,  it  b(  i?ig 
first  used  in  1831.  The  second  engine 
to  be  constructed  for  actual  service 
was  named  "West  Point,"  also  for 
the  South  Carolina  Company,  while 
the  tiiird  locomotive  was  calletl  the 
"De  Witt  Clinton."  All  three  of 
these  engines  were  built  at  the  foundry 
in  West  Point. 

This  really  ends  the  era  of  earlier 
transportation  in  the  United  States. 
Following  this  time,  there  came  the 
era  of  later  truasportation  in  our 
country.  And,  today,  still  another 
era  seems  to  have  come.  The  cliMnjro 
from  a  road-bed  of  "Corduroy,  " 
where  some  marshy  place  was  filled 
with  logs  set  dose  together,  to  our 
l)eautiful  "state  roads"  has  taken  a 
long  time,  and  the  change  from  a 
slow  stage-coach  to  a  swift  parlor 
car  is  certainly  very  great;  but  we 
are  on  the  threshold,  so  to  speak,  of 
changes  vaster  than  those,  and  trans- 

]»()rtation  in  the  Cnited  States  during 
the  remainder  of  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  become  more  and  more 
amasing  and  eflSdent. 
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THK  DIHGE  OF  THE  WAR 
By  E.  M.  PaUen 


Fight,  fight,  fi^hf, 
Fight  while  we  still  have  breath. 

Fight,  fight,  fight, 
Till  our  fwinen  lie  cold  in  death; 
The  inrn  in  the  treneh  and  the  men  on  ilic  liill. 
With  no  hate  in  their  hearts,  but  with  orders  to  kill, 
Though  they  honor  the  brave,  and  all  murder  abhor, 
Chant  this  dirge  of  the  war. 

Kill,  kill,  kill, 
Kill  through  the  daylight  and  dark, 

Kill,  kill,  kill, 
Till  of  life  there  is  left  no  f<park 
In  thousands  of  men  with  their  8trong  years  untried, 
I.ifc'>  (Tfand  heights  unsealed,  and  love's  great  law  denied 
.Still,  with  voices  half  choked  by  fear,  protest,  and  awe. 
They  chant  this  dirge  of  the  war. 

nend,  r|(>,i(I.  dead, 
Land  and  >i'a  are  jfiuttetl  witli  .slain, 
Blood,  blood,  blood, 

Sh'dl  we  ever  wash  out  the  stain'* 
•  Vet  the  strife  goes  on.  and  the  ranb>  are  tilled, 
Strong  men  stop  t  he  gaps  made  by  wounded  and  killed — 
Who  will  rise  in  the  might  of  humanity's  law 
And  end  this  dirge  of  the  war? 
Hanover,  X.  II, 


EVENINX; 
By  Katharine  Winifred  Bean 

'Tis  sunset  and  the  river  floweth  by 

.Swift !>  fluough  nieadow.s,  field.s  and  wooded  dell, 
Splashing  oVr  rocks  the  sparkling  water  fell. 
.Still  rhyiiiint:  wiih  the  river's  lonesome  sigh. 
From  distant  hills  eehoeh  thr  night  bird's  cry, 
Borne  softI>  \>y  the  winged  winds  to  tell 
A  faithful  .sentry  calling,  "All  i&  well.'* 
The  day  is  done;  so  great  and  small,  and  high 
And  low  have  quiet  sought  and  {waeeful  rest, 
A  just  reward  from  God  on  high  to  all 
After  the  weary  toil  of  day  is  done, 
To  all,  who  spent  that  day  to  serve  him  best' 
He  is  the  watchful  shepherd  of  tli(  ni  all; 
He  knows  theiu  all,  and  watches  one  iry  one. 


A  COUNTRY  GRAVEYARD 


By  Col.  Daniel  Hull 


In  one  of  my  nutoniobilo  rambles 
about  the  rountrj^  a  few  days  ago,  in 
a  most  bL-autiAil  spot,  on  a  hill 
commamHng  a  broad  view  of  lovely 
country,  for  miles  and  n)il«^,  of  fields, 
and  lakeH,  streams  and  forest,  partly 
by  design  and  partly  hy  chance,  I 
came  upon  a  buri;il  enclosure,  neatly' 
enclosed  and  carefully  kept,  and  on  a 
liandsome  headstone,  or  rather  monu- 
ment, of  gray  Westerly,  read  the 
following  inscription: 

John  Budner  Jiu  heldcr, 

UiHtohan  of  the 
BatUe  of  GettyslniTit, 
Bom  in  r.ilinaiitoii,  H., 

Sept.  29,  1825; 
DiedJii  Hyde  Fark,  Maw. 
-  D«c.  20, 18M. 

This  started  a  long  train  of  reminis- 
cence in  my  mind  of  the  celrhrifed 
man  wlio  has  found  liis  last  nstiug- 
place  here  in  our  own  beautiful  town 
of  Nottingham. 

Col.  John  B,  Bachelder  played  a 
conspicuous  and  not  undistinguished 
part  in  life.  Ho  was  raised  in  (  lilman- 
ton,  and  came  to  Harrington  when 
a  yuuug  man  to  keep  the  Hale  District 
School,  as  before  him  John  P.  Hale 
had  (lone.  The  reason  for  his  coming 
smacks  somewhat  of  the  early  char- 
acteristics of  the  New  Hampshire 
country  school  where  very  often 
physical  prowc?:*  was  the  highest  and 
most  indispen.'^ulilc  (pialitication  of 
the  schoolmaster.  Colonel  Bachel- 
der was  n  niap;iiifi<  en(  physical  speci- 
men, standing  six  feet  three  or  four 
inches  high,  a  giant  in  stature  and 
strength,  and  found  no  difficulty  in 
mastering  the  school. 

Besides  a  proper  equipment  of 
mental  and  physical  qualities,  he  was 
a  fine  penman,  and  supplemented 
other  instnictions  by  keeping  an 
evening  writing  school.  I  was  a 
small  boy  in  a  contiguous  district, 
and  attended  his  writing  school,  and 


may  admit  that  my  cliirography.  such 
as  it  is,  wa6  formed  upon  the  instruc- 
tions of  John  B.  Bachelder. 

Under  tliese  cireumstanees  T  formed 
and  ever  afterwards  kept  up  an  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  This  must 
have  been  nhaat  1845  or  184(),  and 
I  .saw  him  only  occasionally  after  that 
up  to  the  war  in  1861.  He  married, 
meantime,  a  «ster  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Stevens  of  Nottingham,  a  niece  of 
Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who  was 
bred  in  Deeriield  dose  by.  Mr. 
i^tevens  is  now  a  venerable  gmtleman 
of  eighty-five  years,  well  preserved, 
living  on  the  farm  where  he  was  l>oru, 
and  which  contains  the  beautiful 
graveyard  which  I  have  described, 
and  1,000  acres  besides  of  the  grandest 
forest  and  farm  lands  in  our  State. 

Coionel  Bachelder,  at  an  early  day 
conceived  an  absorbing  interest  in  tlic 
buttle  of  Gettysburg,  and  took  it  up, 
and  made  it  the  study  of  his  life. 
He  learned  everything  possible  to  be 
learned  about  it,  and  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  its  every  incident 
and  detail  from  the  dawn  of  that 
.Iul\  l>t  when  the  town  was  awakened 
by  the  guns  of  Archer's  Brigade  com- 
ing in  from  the  North,  and  its  collision 
with  Buford's  Division  of  ('.avalry 
coming  up  from  the  tSouth,  to  the 
retreat  of  Lee,  defeated,  bafRed,  and 
crest-fallen,  from  the  town  on  the 
night  of  the  :ki,  after  the  terrible 
disconititure  of  Pickett's  Charge. 

It  was  the  passion  of  Colonel 
Bachclder'>  life  to  kuow  and  to  t^ll 
the  story  of  Gettysburg,  and  bring  it 
in  all  its  lurid  but  glorious  complete- 
ness before  the  .\merican  ])eople. 
His  eagerness  to  learn  ev«'ry  fact 
connected  with  it  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  conflict,  engrossed  his  time  and 
labor  for  y(V\r<,  and  his  narrative  of 
those  labors  and  iuvetitigations  was 
dramatic  in  the  last  degree.  He 
deliveretl  lectures  upon  it  to  ^leat 
audiences  throughout  the  country, 
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and  made  tlic  tmlion  familiar  with, 
it.     In   f;i('t   lu*  was  \\iv  acknowl- 
edged auiliority  on  every  phase  ol  ila- 
battie. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  g;reat 
hitstrOric  picture  of  "Gettysburg" 
which  is  one  of  the  noblest  ntecl 
enjjnivings  to  be  found  in  the  art 
f?alleries  of  the  worUl.  and  wjis  the 
projector  of  the  great  "Cyc  lorama  of 
the  Battle  of  Clettysburg"  which  was 
on  exhibition  in  Boston  and  else- 
where for  years.  It  was  cjilleti  **  Phil- 
lipolleaux's  Cydorama"  but  was 
understood  to  Fiave  been  devised  and 
constructed  under  the  $;uiding  hand 
and  master  mind  of  (.'ol.  John  h. 
Bachelder. 

In  fact  lit  ktu'w  tiiore  nboiit  the 
battle  than  every botly  c*b>e  in  tlie, 
world,  and  became  univcreaUy  known 
as  the  ''Historian  of  the  Hat  tie  of 
(JettysburK"'  a  title  which  is  {jiven 
to  him  with  pride  on  his  tombstone. 

1  mention  an  incident  which  illus- 
trates liis  marvellous  niemory  and 
versatility.  One  nii^ht  I  heard  him 
lecture  on  Gettysburg  at  Tremont 


Temple  in  Boston,  and  at  the  close  h<' 
invited  any  and  every  one  \n  the 
audienc<>  to  ask  of  him  to  locate  the 
position  and  descril)e  the  part  of  any 
rnrps.  division,  brigade,  or  regiment, 
of  cither  army  in  that  battle;  aud 
a  hundred  interrogatories  were  imme- 
diately put  to  him,  each  and  every 
one  of  which  he  answered  without 
hesitation,  and  witli  absolute  fullness 
and  accuracy. 

A.S  I  .stood  by  his  frnive,  .sentinelled 
about  by  hill  answering  to  hill  from 
every  ]>oint  of  the  compass  around 
the  splendid  panorama  encircled  by 
P.'iwtuckaway,  Saddle-back,  and  the 
Ului'  liill  liaiiKc,  I  could  but  think 
what  a  proud  figure  he  would  have  - 
been  at  the  Setni-Centetmial  Anniver- 
sary, when  the  Blue  and  the  Gray 
assembled  together  in  fraternal  re- 
union. 50,000  strong,  and  told  the 
story  again,  in  its  infinite  detail  of 
heroic  achievement,  of  the  greatest 
and  most  decisive  battle  of  the  world! 

Colonel  n;irlu'l(I('r*p  widow  survive.s 
him,  atul  is  living  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six  years  in  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


THK  PASSING  OF  SIMMER 
By  H.  Thompson  Rich 

Downa  winding  woodland  pathway,  hung  with  g.n  lands  red aad gold; 

Throufrh  the  ^ilcnrf  of  tlir  willcs-:  \- fn-rr  tlic  shadows  deepen  fast; 
Up  the  hot  of  the  hillsides  in  their  colors  maiufoid, 

Passes  Summer  like  the  shadow  of  a  glory  that  is  past. 

Umler  salTron-tinted  sun>ets,  over  sen*^  of  rijx  inng  <jrain;  , 
Over  all  the  fruits  of  harvest,  leav  ing  eat  li  a  fund  caress; 

Sighing  softly,  like  the  .south  wind,  on  the  mountain  and  the  plain, 
Passes  Summer,  singing  sadly,  full  of  sorrow  and  distress. 

Looking  backward  as  it  lingert«.  with  a  long  de|)arting  look; 

Dwelling  I^fi       field  ;ind  forest,  thereon  orchards  bending  low; 
Gazing  fondly  at  it^  image  in  each  ri%er.  lake,  and  brook. 

Till  it  swells  anew  with  courage,  waves  farewell,  and  turns  to  go. 

Everywhere  tin  !":r/(  -  in  falliirz.  e\  r  t  \  i  hiiiLi     red  and  gold; 

Flying  tius^elt  in  ilic  i  urulield.s,  blazing  splendor  iu  the  sun, 
Bands  of  purple  In  the  twilight,  evenings  long  and  dark  and  cold,-^ 

All  proclaim  aH  one  united,  Autumn's  pageant  has  begun. 
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A  BOY  S  VISIONS  OF  FRANKLIN  PIERCE 

[The  following  letter,  receivcfl  by  the  editor  of  tho  Gkamtk  Monthly,  laat  spring,  was  laid 
aside  for  publication  at  some  future  time,  t»  likely  to  be  of  interegt  to  many  reAoerB.  It  h, 
thttrefoK,  now  presented.] 


H.  H.  Metcalf,  Esq., 

Concord,  New  Hampshirs. 

Dear  Sir: 

1  wish  to  thank  you  lor  sending  inc 
the  volume — "  Dedication  of  A  Statue 
of  General  Franklin  Pierce,  Four- 
teenth President  of  the  Unite(l  States, 
at  the  State  House,  Concord,  N.  H., 
Nov.  26,  1914." 

I  have  looked  over  the  volinm^  po 
carefully  that  I  have  laid  it  aside  to 
reod  aa  carefully  as  eyes  and  brain  can. 
It  takes  me  back  to  the  days  that 
ran  from  my  childhood  to  those  of 
the  later  "teens."  '1  hough  born, 
bred  and  educated  in  New  Hampshire, 
I  have  pa.ssed  my  artivo  life  in  the 
west.  The  volume  you  have  edited 
brings  back  to  me  mueh  that  is  still 
dear  and  interesting  to  me  in  memory. 
I  saw  President  Pierce  hut  three  times 
in  my  life.  I  will  tell  you  about  those 
three  occasions. 

I  was  a  student  in  Cihnanton 
Academy  a  p&rt  of  the  time  iii  the 
years  from  1846  to  1850.  Some  time 
— I  think  in  the  fall  of  1849 — six  of  us 
boys  hired  a  double  team  and  drove 
up  to  Meredith  Bridge  to  hear 
Franklin  Pierce  argue  a  case  in 
court,  whicli  onsr  prcu' out  of  daniape 
done  by  the  backset  of  water  resulting 
from  the  dam  built  by  the  down^ 
stream  factories,  over  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Winnepcsaukce.  How  wo  got 
the  inforiDutioii  that  Franklin  Pierce 
was  to  argue  that  particular  case  on 
that  I'att-i  ular  day,  I  do  not  now 
rememl  er.  But  1  know  that  before 
the  court  convened  in  the  afternoon 
we  six  were  seated  in  the  Court  Room. 
We  did  not  leave  it  till  shadow*  im- 
pmssed  us  that  the  driving;;  on  lh«;  road 
would  lie  safer  before  dark.  All  this 
while  Mr.  Pierce  was  speaking. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  give  a 
description  of  that  effort  of  FrankKn 
Pierce.  There  was  no  spell-l>indinK 
about  it,  but  it  was  interesting.  It 


did  its  work  with  us  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  did  with  the  jury.  Mr. 
Pierre  was-  ea^y,  graceful  in  manner 
and  word.  'I  here  was  verj'  little 
action  about  him.  I  should  corrobo- 
rate what  one  of  your  speakers  in  the 
dedication  vnlume  designates  Jis  a 
"  conversationar  mode  of  argument. 
But  there  was  charm  about  tiie  con- 
vernation — ^it  was  intent,  to  the  point, 
and  held  you.  This  is  a  boy's  vision 
of  Franklin  Pierce  in  argument  before 
a  jurj',  Ira  Perley  was  opposing 
coun^^el.  Sometimes  he  interrupted 
Mr,  Pierce.  I  thought  then,  occa- 
sionally, rather  abruptly,  but  my 
judgment  then  might  ho  valueless. 
But  certainly  gracefulness  of  manner 
and  speech  lay  with  Mr.  Pierce,  rather 
than  with  Mr.  Pertey. 

It  was  several  years  after  this  before 
1  again  saw  I*YankUa  Pierce.  In  the 
summer  of  1852,  after  he  had  been 
nominated  for  the  presidency,  I 
stopped  one  night  at  the  Gault  House 
in  Concord.  I  had  been  sick  at  home 
in  Strafford  all  summer  and  was  on 
my  way  to  college  at  Hanover  to  try 
|:.o  pass  the  final  examinations  at  the 
end  of  sophomore  year.  Perhaps  I 
have  the  right  to  say— "Fortune 
favors  the  brave."  It  did  me.  I 
was  successful  in  the  examinations. 
But  at  breakfast  at  the  long  table 
in  the  dininfi  room  of  the  hotel  a  party 
of  three  or  lour  gentlemen  and  several 
ladies  came  in  and  were  seated  not 
more  than  three  or  four  chairs  down 
the  table  from  me.  I  saw  the  situa- 
tion at  once — Franklin  Pierce  had 
l)een  nominated  for  the  presidency 
and  here  he  was  ap;ain  before  me, 
Sidney  Webster,  who  wa.s  ;i  student 
at  law  in  General  Pien-e's  office,  was 
afterward  the  President's  private 
secretary.  1  knew  Sidney  Webster 
fairly  well.  He  was  a  Gihnanton 
))oy.  His  home  was  in  the  Academy 
village.    When  1  was  in  the  Acafiemy 
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I  used  to  see  him  lis  he  tamp  hack 
for  liis  vacations  from  Yale.  More 
than  that,  his  younger  brother  was  a 
clasatnate  of  mine  in  the  Ac.idemv. 
We  read  (Mcerf).  Sniliist  Virgil 
together  and  1  often  went  with  him 
to  his  home.  So  I  knew  the  Webster 
family. 

But  now  this  distinguished  party 
behaved  just  Uke  any  other  party  of 
aoquaintances  at  a  breakfast  table. 
They  talked  and  Inufihcd  ami  spoke 
of  common  things — wimi  and  weather 
and  the  morning  news.  Mr.  Pierce 
was  gonial,  jo'-ial  ;tii(l  <Ir:ink  his 
coffee  as  a  common  citizen.  Why  do 
I  speak  of  so  inconsequential  affair? 
Because  it  Is  a  happy  memory  to  me. 
It  is  what  came  to  me  and  I  am  glad 
it  has  its  place  with  me  in  the  mul- 
tipticity  of  things  I  have  learned 
about  fVankUn  Pierce.  I  am  glad 
of  this  memory  of  him  in  careless, 
happy  social  life. 

Tne  third  and  last  time  I  saw  Mr. 
Pierce  wa.*»  in  January  or  February 
of  the  wint<?r  of  1853  after  his  election 
to  the  presidency  and  before  bis  in- 
■1  munition.  I  wn.s  sauntorinp  along 
one  of  the  famous  streets  of  boston — ■ 
Tremont— and  as  T  eame  in  front  of  a 
famous  hotel  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Mtieet,  a  carriage  drove  up  contain- 
ing four  gentlemen.  In  it,  I  looked 
straight  in  the  face  of  Franklin  Pierce. 


But  alas'  }]o\v  rhan^od  from  the 
countemince  1  had  twice  before  seen! 
I  have  seen  the  pall  of  sadness  that 
sometimes  came  over  the  face  Of 
.Miraliatn  Lincoln,  l)ut  if  wa.i  no  more 
unmistakably  sad  than  the  counte- 
nance of  Franklin  Pierce  as  he  alighted 
from  the  carriapr  on  thai  <la> .  A 
few  weeks  before,  his  last  child-^hia 
only  living  son— had  been  killed  in 
a  railroad  accident  in  which  father 
and  mutlit  r  wt  re  both  present.  The 
inauguration  lay  but  a  few  weeks 
before  him.  But  what  could  the 
presidency  have  of  attraction  before 
a  soul  with  such  "sorrow  laden"! 
That  countenance  passed  before  me 
up  the  steps  of  the  hotel  and  dis- 
appeared. T  have  never  seen  it  since, 
but  I  remend)er  it. 

Behind  all  your  book  may  say  I 
have  these  glimp^^cs  of  Franklin  Pierce 
in  his  work,  in  his  joy,  in  his  suffering. 

I  am  glad  that  statue  of  Frankhn 
Pierce  has  been  erec  ted,  glad  of  the 
words  that  were  said.at  its  dedication, 
glad  of  the  volume  that  eontaiu.s  them. 
It  does  not  come  to  an  unsympathetic 
heart. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  your  kindly 
thoui^t  in  sending  it  to  me. 

Most  cordially, 

Charlbb  Caverno. 
Lombard,  HI., 
May  1915. 


KxeUr,  iY.  //. 


TODAY! 

By  Edward  H.  Richards 
This  little  strip  of  V\'ihi 
'Twixt  night  and  uigni. 
Let  me  keep  bright 
Today! 

And  let  no  shade  of  yesterday 
Nor  shadow  of  tomorrow 
P'roin  its  lirightness  borrow 
Today! 

I  take  the  gift  of  Heaven 

As  simple       lis  triven 
.\nd  if  tomorrow  shall  be  sad, 
Or  npver  come  at  all,  I've  had, 
At  least, 

Today! 
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AUTUMN  AND  ITS  FLORA 


Ry  Fred  .\i 

As  I  stood  one  morning  at  the 
window  of  an  old  New  England  farm- 
house, looking  out  through  a  tangle 
of  withered  houeystirkic  vines  on 
"the  happy  autuiun  fields,"  1  grew 
half  eorroiRnul  to  think  how  soon  the 
color  would  fade  nut  of  tlic  rifh  land- 
scape ^,  and  wished  that  this  one  view, 
at  least,  might  be  saved  from  the  cold 
touch  of  winter,  and  even  the  sunny 
touch  of  spring.  There  is  a  splendor 
in  our  New  England  autunm  which 
makes  the  other  seasons  seem  tame, 
i^prinp  is  n  fresh,  sparkliu^r  lyric,  of 
whicii  summer  is  the  more  sober  end- 
ing; but  autumn  Is  the  true  poem  of 
the  year,  and  fitly  ( lose  s  the  volume; 
for  after  that  are  blank  white  pae^^s 

How  I  longed,  as  I  gazed  on  tluit 
brilliant  October  landscape  with  as 
many  varie<l  colors  as  there  were  in 
the  ancient  patriarch's  coat,  for  some 
magician  to  come  along  and  put 
nature  to  sleep  in  her  beauty,  and 
keep  her  just  as  lovely  and  tmchangcd 
for  a  hundred  years,  like  the  princess 
in  the  fairy  tale  that  I  read  when  a 
child.  Then  we  should  coino  to  thi.s 
same  window  at  all  tiuxcs  of  the  year, 
and  look  out  on  the  dreani> ,  placid 
autumn.  The  hail  might  rattle 
against  the  other  windows  of  the  old 
house,  the  honeysuckles  might  climb 
up  and  press  their  rosy  faces  against 
the  panes,  the  roscn  luid  \\w  Hlic.-^ 
bloom  underneath  the  sill-^but  not 
here.  Here  only  fringed  gentians, 
goldenrods.  asters,  dahlias,  and  the 
clematis  with  its  fleecy  seeds,  should 
blow.  Like  a  picture  in  a  frame  that 
patch  of  gray  woodland  on  yonder 
hill  should  bound  one  side,  nnd  on 
the  other  a  twisted  thread  of  water 
glimmering  in  the  distance  among 
the  purple  hills,  with  n  irroup  of  cows 
grazing  indefatigably  in  the  meatlow 
under  the  soft  fleecy  sky,  fill  the 
vision — a  scene'  of  perpetual  rest  and 
l>eai]ty,  and  majesty  and  tenderness 
inexpressible. 


yron  Colby 

These  lM;ptend)er  mornings  and 
October  afternoons,  are  they  not  the 
most  charming  of  the  whole  year? 
The  grass  is  still  soft  and  green,  the 
vines  are  still  hanging  in  full  rich 
clusters  along  the  roadsides,  gold- 
enrods  and  frost  flowers  nod  (o  us 
in  field  and  pasture,  while  the  autumn 
sun  comes  m  aslant  under  the  trees 
and  lights  up  everything  with  a 
golden  glow.  From  the  orchards  as 
we  walk  along  is  waftinl  a  rich  apple 
odor,  thistledown  and  milkweed  are 
f!}ring  along  uv.  tli,  breeze;  there  is 
a  feding  of  ripeness,  of  harvest,  in 
the  air,  a  sunny  warmth  so  differmtl 
from  tlie  fierce  summer  heat  that  it 
gladdens  us  and  does  not  fatipue  us. 

But  these  autumn  day.->  arc  Virief 
enough.  The  sun  suddenly  goes  down 
bctnnil  the  western  liills,  and  dark- 
ness comes  on  apace.  While  the  wet 
vapor  rises  from  the  river,  or  exhales 
from  the  plants  that  the  sun's  hot 
rays  have  been  all  day  drawititr  out, 
we  hurry  homeward*.,  irailm;:  -long 
our  autumn  bouquet — large  l)uii(  h('s 
of  cattails,  stately  goldenrods,  the  last 
of  the  blue  vervain,  fringed  gentians, 
and  great  boughs  of  clematis  drooping 
to  the  ground. 

.'\utumn  flowers!  They  seem  love- 
lier and  more  precious  than  even 
their  summer  sisters;  by  the  law  of 
reversion,  we  suppos(\  thouph  many 
of  them  have  a  loveliness  of  their  own 
that  cannot  be  matched  by  the  flowers 
of  June  or  August.  Tlie  delicate 
yellow,  late  appearing  l)lossoms  of 
the  madeira  vine,  and  its  shining 
graceful  leaves,  have  a  wonderful 
grace.  Then  the  garden  asters  and 
dahlias,  what  can  match  their  gay 
and  showy  splendor?  They  seem  to 
have  [lirked  up  all  the  nMHowucss 
of  the  autumn  time  along  with  its 
royal  coloring. 

One  can  nuike  as  beautiful  a  garland 
in  ()('tol)cr  as  at  any  time  during  the 
year.    One  of  the  loveliest  floral  dis- 
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plavs  I  ever  saw  was  iiiado  up  wh<)lly 
of  autumn  flowers.  If  was  brighter 
and  richor  thau  any  diadem  ever 
worn  by  czar  or  rajah,  a  thing  of 
beauty  thnt  <Iw(lI>  in  iny  memory 
among  the  joys  tUat  last  forever.  In 
this  bouqu»>t  there  was  a  bewildering 
variety  ctf  goldenrods,  some  of  them 
slioorinjr  uf>  into  tall  plumes;  others 
droopioK  uriicefully,  the  flowers  rising 
from  the  upper  side  of  the  stalk; 
small  flowers  of  \  arimis  forms  gath- 
ered in  racemes  or  clusters. 

These  varieties  of  soUdago,  or  gold- 
enrod,  afTord  one  a  pleasing  study, 
leading  as  it  does  along  delightful 
lanes  and  liedges  in  these  glowing 
autumn  da>s.  They  belong  to  the 
composite  family,  whi(  h  includes  the 
dandelion,  suullowcr,  the  auccory, 
the  white-weed,  as  well  as  all  kinds 
of  asters  growing  in  the  garden.  So, 
in  fact,  we  hnve  all  summer  long  been 
getting  acquainted  with  this  extunsivc 
fomily,  beginning  with  leonU>  don. 
iararnnim  and  ending  with  fho  nstors. 

These  last  we  associate  with  autumn, 
though  some  of  the  tribe  appear  in  the 
summer.  Yet  the  fall  is  the  time 
when  they  are  in  their  greatest  glory. 
When  all  the  other  flowers  have  been 
blighted  by  the  freezing  hand  of  Jack 
Frost,  wh(«ii  the  shrubs  ;in<I  of  her 
herbs  are  withered,  you  may  still  see 
whole  beds  of  gay  asters  looking  up 
fresh  and  joyou.s  to  the  blue  .sk\ ,  a 
perfect  tangle  of  color.  Long  after 
the  goldcnrod  and  the  frost  flowers 
have  gone,  one  can  pick  a  bright  and 
variegated  bouquet  of  astern  alone. 
They  bloom  in  surprising  variety, 
white,  lilac,  yellow  and  purple;  some 
with  large  showy  heads,  with  Itrond 
rays,  otiiers  with  many  small  heads 
on  the  branches;  some  with  yellow 
disks  and  some  with  the  purple  creep- 
ing into  tlio  r(  nter.  I  can  remember 
my  grandmother's  garden  at  the  old 
farm,  which  was  not  complete  without 
its  beds  of  asters.  In  it  was  a  small, 
white,  starry  kind  which  was  her 
favorite.  It  had  numberless  rays  as 
fine  as  silk  thread.  Asters  were 
queens  in  those  long  ago  days,  but 


they  have  .since  yieUied  their  royalty 
to  more  fashionable  flowers,  although 
they  still  remain  among  the  most 
important  members  in  the  flora  of 
autumn. 

To  many  of  us  ut  this  time  comes 
the  memory  of  long  rambles  in  the 

country  after  the  flaming  blossoms  of 
the  lobelia  cnrdinalis.  And  morepre- 
cious  even  than  the  memory  is  the 
inspiration  of  such  a  walk  taken  in  a 
September  afternoon,  rsprcially  if 
there  be  time  for  idle  sauntering  to 
enjoy  the  cbarms  that  are  spread  so 
proft^ly  over  the  rural  landscape. 
IIow  many  !>eauties  there  arc  to  allure 
us  ou  either  .side — a  sylvan  vista,  a 
waterfall,  a  bird,  a  leaf,  a  blossom, 
possibly  a  bit  of  moss.  We  .ire  con- 
stantly being  enchanted  till  we  are 
liable  to  half  forget  the  very  thing 
that  tempted  us  forth,  and,  like  the 
prince  in  the  story  book  in  search  of 
the  cnchautetl  ring,  we  hanlly  know 
whether  to  remain  still  or  to  wander 
on.  But  we  never  return  without  a 
gaudy  handful  of  the  royal  flower — 
a  handful  that  for  color  rivals  all  the 
blaze  of  magniflcence  in  a  pontifical 
procession  on  a  carnival  day. 

The  common  country  name  for  this 
flower  is  "king's  finger,"  which  is 
nearly  as  suggestive  of  royalty  as  the 
other  more  florid  appellation.  Speci- 
mens have  been  found  in  which  the 
l)I()ssonis  are  rose-colored  antl  even 
white;  these  latter  usually  occur  in 
open  places.  At  all  times  they  are 
statelyandmagniflcent  plants.  Noth- 
irifT  can  exceed  their  grace  of  form  or 
delicacy  of  texture;  but  these  qualities 
are  subordinate  to  the  matchless 
splendor  of  their  scarlet  livery.  This 
blending  of  fragility  and  affluent 
strength  adds  the  last  fine  charm  to 
their  regal  loveliness. 

Queen  of  the  .'uitinnn  wild  flowers, 
a  Noor  Mahal  in  an  Eastern  Imrem, 
blooms  the  fringed  gentian,  its  sky- 
blue  (orolln  lighting  up  the  sandy 
slope  that  shuts  in  some  mountain 
road.  Hajipy  is  he  who  stumbles  on 
the  tftll  foot-stalk  with  its  calyx  as 
long  as  its  bell-shaped  tube  out  of 
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which  press  the  fringed  fdgos  of  the 
Hower.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  call 
its  color  sky-blue,  though  Byrant 
BAUctioiu  it  in  his  lin«s  upon  it: 

"Rluc,  blue,  as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall." 

It  has  a  purpler  tinge  than  the  sky, 
sometimes  eveu  approaching  the  im- 
perial purple  of  T^re.  A  more  com- 
inun  variety  of  the  gentian  is  tho 
soai)\v()rt  jrf^ntian,  which  is  light- 
colored  und  has  its  corolla'  closed  at 
the  mouth. 

Then  there  is  the  dahlia;  wns 
there  ever  a  statelier  or  more  showy 
flower?  Its  birthplace  the  motmtahi 
plateaus  of  trofjical  South  yVincrica, 
it  wn.s  a  favorite  [)lant  in  the  royal 
gardcDH  of  the  lucas,  and  bloomed, 
anxiously  guarded  by  priestly  care,  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cnsco. 
Andrea  Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist, 
made  it  known  to  Europeans  and 
honored  it  with  his  name.  Its  several 
varieties  form  annually  the  chief 
ornament  of  all  our  horticultural 
^tbibitions.  The  flowers  of  all  the 
species  arc  distinguished  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  pappus,  and  hy  double 
involucres,  the  outer  being  many" 
leaved  ami  the  inner  consisting  of  one 
leaf  divided  into  eight  segments. 

In  arranging  our  autumn  bouquet 
the  clematis  must  not  be  left  out. 
It  is'  a  wonderful  climbing  plant  and 
embraces  more  than  fifty  different 
species,  distributed  eastward  from 
Mexico  to  .Japan,  nine  of  these  being 
natives  of  North  America.  It  is  a 
familiar  shrub  to  all  who  live  in  the 


country;  along  every  roadsidt  mikI 
riverside  it  is  seen  covering  hedges 
and  fences  and  (Ad  stone  walls  mth 

Itf^  ample  pinnate  leaves  and  its  par- 
tiele-  <if  white  flowers.  Tho  C.  ritn- 
cello,  or  blue  clematis,  is  especially 
esteemed  for  forming  trellises  in 
gardens,  and  is  distinpuislied  for  its 
beautiful  purplish  beil-shat>ed  bloS" 
soma  hanging  gracefully  upon  soli- 
tary peduncles.  Beautiful,  cheering 
plant,  it  well  deserves  the  name  jrivcn 
to  it  in  England  of  "the  traveU  i- s 

joy." 

Amnnp;  the  autumn  glories  of  he<l^(» 
<and  wood  and  meadow  are  the  bhght- 
odored  berms.  There  are  the  orange 
and  scarlet  lierries  of  the  bitter  sweet, 
whosf'  leaves  have  a  fresh,  yellowish, 
springlike  greenness  late  into  the  fall. 
In  some  places  are  found  the  showy 
milk-white  berries  of  the  cohosh,  or 
white  baneberryi  and  the  red  bane- 
berry,  with  oval,  cherry»colored  fruit. 
Along  the  forest  path,  fNomefimes  half 
concealed  by  the  (Irooping  under- 
brush, gleam  the  brilliant  berries  of 
the  Solomon's  seal,  and  the  deep  red 
seed.*:  of  the  dwarf  cornel,  l)y  pome 
called  bunchberries — each  set  as  the 
flower  was,  in  a  frame  made  by  fouf 
or  five  oval  leaves.  Crowning:  the 
waving  elder  bushes  along  the  wayside 
are  the  thick  bunches  of  black  pur- 
plish fruit.  These  remain  until  late 
in  the  autumn,  Even  later  than  these 
are  the  red  globular  berries  of  the 
black  alder,  which  gleam  brightly 
from  the  hr.anehes  wVien  the  leaves 
are  gone,  and  even  amid  the  white 
coverlet  of  the  first  snowfall. 


THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLHOUSE 
By  Mrs.  Theo  Hasrtijagcr 

Oh,  how  sacred  it  is  to  me, 
I  see  it  in  memory  still. 

The  little  white  country  schoolhou.^ 
That  stands  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
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The  old  wooiK'n  shutffrs  unchjinRtHl. 

The  whitcnosfj  ha.s  long  turned  to  gray; 
The  footeteps  of  many  children 

Have  worn  the  old  dooraills  away. 

Though  the  bepehes  are  oM  and  marred, 

.  The  desks  may  he  scratched  and  worn. 
Though  the  walls  are  dingy  and  soiled. 
And  the  maps  discolored  and  torn; 

Though  the  friends  and  tlu-  sclioolmates  are  gone, 
We  have  scattered  and  drifted  apart, 

Yet  you,  little  country  schoolhouse, 
Are  still  near  and  dear  to  my  heart. 

Often  m  tlioughl^  I  have  wandere<l 

Out  there  to  the  old  maple  trw, 
WlH'r(^  a  ^:n)iip  of  children  are  playing. 

And  one  little  girl  is  me. 

In  a  little  blue  gingham  apron, 

With  cheeks,  that  with  health  were  aglow, 
-\h,  you  were  my  better  self,  dear, 

Way  back  in  the  sweet  loi^  ago. 

If  1  could  teli  you  the  sorrow, 
All  the  heartaches  and  deep  despair 

Fvc  found  <in  life's  busy  highway. 
That  wa£  pictured  to  me  ho  fair, — 

If  I  could  tell  you  the  failures 

I've  met  since  you  and  I  parted  here, 

You  would  not  blame  me  for  holding 
The  little  white  schoolhouse  so  dear. 

Perliape  if  my  path  bod  been  roses, 
No  thorns  had  been  strewn  on  my  way, 

The  sweet  tender  thoughts  of  childhood 
Would  have  not  drifted  back  today. 

Perhaps  it  was  best  I  left  you, 

I.itfle  girl,  with  the  untroiittled  brow. 

Back  there  iu  the  sweet  happy  days, 
Though  we've  drifted  so  far  apart,  now. 

I  will  think  of  you  tenderly,  dear, 

And  see  you  in  menjory 
There  with  the  little  white  schoolhouse 

That  Ktands  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
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THE  ART  OF  WALKING 

By  HarcM  L.  Ranmm 


'•  Give  to  iiH'  the  life  I  love, 
I.<  t  I  he  lave  go  by  iiie. 
Give  thu  jolly  heaven  abovo, 
And  the  byway  nigh  me." 

Walking  is  a  lost  art.  The  twen- 
tieth century  is  the  avowed  enemy 
of  the  pedestrian.  Men  havo  eon- 
spired  to  invent  new  and  rapid  means 
of  locomotion.  Steam  cars,  electric 
cars,  bicycles,  motor  cycks,  automo- 
biles, flying  machines — each  in  turn 
has  done  its  best  to  tempt  the  walker 
from  the  ways.  He  who  would  walk 
is  now  styled  a  hobo  or  a  faddist. 
Most  of  us  follow  the  crowd,  con- 
fenedly  creatures  of  habit;  and  so 
it  is  not  remarkaldy  stianp;o  that, 
when  the  spirit  of  the  age — speed  at 
any  cost — onee  has  a  firm  hold  on  us, 
we  all  acquire  wheels  or  wings  and 
forget  that  when  primitive  man 
wanted  to  go  from  one  place  to  an- 
other he  walked.  No  one  will  deny 
that  there  is  novelty  and  exhilaration 
in  a  dash  across  country  in  a  six 
cylinder  touring  car,  or  in  soaring 
into  the  heavens  in  a  fragile,  bird- 
like machine ;  but  he  who  would  know 
solid,  lasting,  satisfying  enjoyment 
must  turn  his  back  on  these  inven- 
tions and  l)e  a  knight  f)f  the  road. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  two  people 
walk  for  precisely  the  same  reason, 
or  in  exactly  the  same  frame  of  mind. 
Some  walk  with  no  higher  motive 
than  mere  bodily  exercise.  They  do 
ten  miles  witli  their  eyes  on  the 
ground  or  straight  ahead  of  them, 
doing  their  stint  as  they  would  pace 
oflF  the  same  distance  on  a  running 
track  in  a  gymnasium.  Others  may 
stroll  into  the  country  for  an  after- 
noon with  no  other  purpose  than  to 
while  away  a  few  dull  hours.  Still 
a  third  class  walk  purely  for  the 
mental  stimulus  and  enjoyment  af- 
forded by  a  chaniiEe  of  environment 
and  flie,  contact  with  nature.  None 
can  presume  to  dictate  the  attitude 
of  minil  in  which  a  person  shall  under- 
take his  outing  on  foot.  If  a  man 


consciously  strives  for  a  definite 
frame  of  mind  for  his  tramp,  the 

spont  mcity  of  his  enjoyment  will  1)o 
lost.  In  fact,  this  is  the  time  to  give 
his  fancy  free  play.  Surely  no  &ced 
program,  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can 
I>e  given  the  man  who  would  make 
h\&  walking  an  art.  It  is  a  matter 
of  temperament,  of  moods,  of  likes 
and  di.slikes.  Thoreau  was  an  en- 
thusiastie  pedestrian.  In  his  essay 
on  walking  he  siys  that  he  has  met 
but  one  or  two  persons  in  the  course 
of  his  life  who  understood  the  art  of 
walking.  C'ould  he  not  better  have 
sud  that  he  had  met  but  one  or  two 
persons  in  the  cou  se  of  his  life  who 
entertained  the  same  conception  of 
the  art  of  walking  as  did  be? 
Thoreau's  ideal  walker  is  ])om  not 
made.  "  It  requires  a  dirert  di.spensa- 
tion  from  Heaven  to  beconie  a  walker," 
he  asserts.  *'No  wealth  can  buy  the 
requisite  leisure,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence which  are  the  capital  in 
this  profession."  Says  he,  "If  you 
are  ready  to  leave  father,  mother, 
brother  and  sister,  wife,  child,  and 
friends  and  never  see  them  again, 
if  you  have  paid  all  your  debts,  and 
made  your  will,  and  settled  all  your 
affairs,  and  are  a  free  man,  then  you 
are  ready  for  a  walk."  What  a 
strenuous  preparation!  It  reminds 
one  irresistibly  of  the  prerequisites 
to  a  choice  course  iu  a  college  t  urric- 
ulurn.  How  many  of  us  are  ehgible? 
How  many  of  us  ap;ree  with  him?  All 
reverence  to  the  kindly  Thoreau.  At 
times  his  genius  is  unfathomable  to  us 
laymen.  Is  not  one  of  the  most 
delightful  features  of  a  long  tramp 
the  return,  the  coming  back  to  the 
evening  meal,  to  a  warm  tireplace, 
perchance  to  friends  and  home? 

Firs^  of  all,  I  believe  that,  if  a 
person  would  enjoy  walking  in  its 
fullest  and  best  .'^ense,  he  must  have 
walked.  He  must  have  acquired  the 
habit.  When  he  strikes  the  road  for 
a  tramp  he  should  have  a  sense  of 
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being  at  iiomo.  If  he  f(M»Is  liko  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land  when  lit. 
must  depend  solely  on  the  means 
nattire  hns  givrn  him  for  reaching  his 
destination,  his  journey  will  be  wholly 
formal  and  superficial,  like  a  ride  in 
the  cars.  All  must  be  amateurs  at 
sometime  in  the  art  of  walking,  but 
the  joys  of  the  road  are  not  for 
Ix  (riiiiK  rs.  Walking  ie  the  to.the 
pleasures  of  the  tramp. 

SteveiiaoD  says,  "For  my  part,  I 
travel  not  to  go  anywhere,  but  to  go. 
I  travel  for  travel's  sake."  No  doubt 
there  is  ploastire  in  "travel  for  travel's 
sake,"  but  tliat  plruiiuie  is  increased 
twofold  if  one  has  a  fixed  destination, 
a  trip  to  friends  or  home  that  ^nves 
an  excuse  for  walking.  •  A  friend  once 
remarked  to  the  writ^,  ''We  bad  a 
dehghtful  social  hour  this  afternoon. 
Ostensibly,  the  people  were  invited 
to  drink  tea.  You  know  it  never 
would  do  to  get  people  together  with* 
out  an  excuse  and  then  announce, 
'You  are  here  to  talk;  go  to!'  "  So 
with  walking,  if  a  person  would  derive 
file  kcenrst  pleasure  from  it  he  shouM 
make  it  apparently  the  means  to  some 
end,  and  not  the  end  itself. 

Walking  is  a  great  levder.  It 
matters  not  wlu  thor  you  are  kinp  or 
peasant,  whoever  you  meet  on  the 
road  is  for  the  time  your  equal. 
When  a  man  rides  it  is  human  nature 
to  loll  back  at  case  and  look  down 
with  disdain  at  the  traveller  on  foot; 
but  not  so  when  he  walks.  If  he  has 
a  particle  of  democratic  spirit  in 
his  makeup  he  greets  any  other 
pedestrian  he  may  meet  as  an  equal 
am!  a  ]»rofhcr.  Kccently  the  mayor 
in  one  of  our  large  cities  insisted  on 
walking  in  a  procession  through  the 
city  streets  in  celebration  of  a  certain 
event.  It  is  said  that  in  an  hour's 
time  thus  spent  he  came  closer  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  than  in  all  his 
previous  term  in  office.  A  pood 
walker  feels  acquainted  with  every- 
one on  the  road.  He  may  never 
before  have  seen  the  man  he  meets, 
but  he  carries  with  him  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  hail-fellow  well  met.  To 


exchange  a  <'heery  wor«l  of  greeting 
with  a  fellow  tiaveller  always  scuds 
him  on  his  way  refreshed,  and  a  feeling 
of  uladriess  lightens  his  sense  of 
fatigue. 

Whether  or  not  one  should  invite 

a  friend  to  share  the  pleasures  of  a 
tramp  is  a  niatter  of  incUvirlua!  taste. 
Stevenson  says.  "A  walking  tour 
should  be  gone  upon  alone,  because 
you  should  be  able  to  stop  and  go  on, 
and  follow  this  way  and  that,  as  the 
freak  takes  you."  True  enough, 
perhaps,  but  can  we  alone  enjoy  to 
the  full  a  rare  hit  of  landscape  which 
suddenly  opens  up  before  us,  the 
sweet  notes  of  a  song  bird,  or  the 
gorgeous  tints  of  an  autumn  foirst? 
To  make  a  practice  of  solitary  tramps 
is  to  indulge  oneself  in  a  refined  form 
of  selfishness. 

The  habit  of  walking  long  distances 
carries  witii  it  a  feehng  of  indofjen- 
dence.  A  man  need  no  longer  rely 
on  horses,  steam,  or  gasoline.  If  the 
ordinary  modes  of  conveyance  fail 
him  at  any  time  he  can  say,  "Never 
mind;  I  will  walk."  He  loaves  his 
luggage  (if  perchance  he  has  luggage;, 
hastily  turns  up  the  cufTs  of  his 
trousei-s,  and  is  off  on  the  road,  path, 
or  track  while  people  stand  about  in 
open-mouthed  astonishment  at  this 
original  specimen  of  a  resourceful 
individual.  They  wonder  and  pity, 
while  he  feels  the  pleasant  tightening 
of  his  muscles,  the  quickened  pulsing 
of  his  blood,  and  is  ^d  he  is  ahve. 

There  is  no  way  of  seeing  a  section 
of  the  countrj'  so  satisfactorily  a* 
walking  through  it.  No  other  method 
of  travel  is  so  inexpensive.  The 
walker  receives  a  lasting  impreeaion 
of  the  beauties  of  scenery  not  to  be 
had  by  dashing  past  in  an  automobile. 
He  comes  in  contact  with  the  people. 
Indeed,  he  has  a  satisfying  sense  of 
going  through  the  countr>',  not  ooer  it. 
Then  too.  eai  h  d.iy  he  is  storinj^  up 
a  fund  of  good  health  which  will  last 
him  indefinitely. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  become 
enthusiasts  about  walking,  or  that  we 
aim  to  be  professional  pedestrians. 
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It  ia  not  necessary  to  give  a  large 
proportion  of  time  to  tho  pursuit  of 
this  pastiiue.  But  if  any  one  of  Us* 
woiUd  acquire  a  larger  amount  of 
bodily  vicof,  .1  Kcttcr  undtTstainliiii: 
of  human  natinc  as  it  is  at  first  hand, 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  great 
oui-of-doors,  and  would  approximate 
even  in  a  measure  the  art  of  walking, 


let  him  strike  the  road  with  his  sen* 

sihilities  open  to  new  impressions,  a 
ciiecry  word  on  his  lips,  a  heart  ready 
for  any  fate,  and  in  larger  and  larger 
measure  he  will  be  rewarded. 

"Wealth  I  ft.sk  not,  hope  nor  love, 
Nor  a  friettd  to  know  ine; 
All  I  ask,  the  heaven  above, 
And  the  road  helow  me." 

 ✓ 


THE  JOURNEY 
By  WiUiam  E.  Davis 
The  death  was  sudden,  unexpected; 

How  quiet  she  HesI  * 

And,  but  a  few  teiLse  liour.s  ago 

Bright  were  her  eyes,  and  ripe  and  warm 

The  bloom  upon  the  smiling  lips 

And  dim  plod  cheeks. 

The  step  was  free  and  firm. 

And  launched  with  ease  and  grace 

Thr  rounded  life,  warm  form  and  queenly  head 

lYom  joy  to  joy. 

The  hands  were  tender,  tireless,  in  their  minieterings, 

And  all  the  world  she  knew  was  filled 
Wifii  love  of  life  and  beiiifr. 

Ami  now  how  (juiet  she  livs,  and  cold  and  white; 

'I'lif  Itlnnni  lias  turned  to  marble. 

The  tireless,  loving  hands  move  only  in  obedience 

To  those;  wlio  fondle  them  with  sorrow 

At  her  bier. 

She  was  so  good,  and  wise,  and  happy  here;  and  now? 
Ah!    Xow!    Who  knows  what  wisdom  ami  what  happiness  are  hers 
In  truth,  while  those  who  loved  lif-r  drop  tuit  one  tear 
Of  sorrow  and  regret  that  slie  has  gone? 
8he  may  sp?m  the  wisdom  and  the  joy  of  centuries; 
May  count  aJl  future  years. 
And  plan  the  happiness,  and  bless  the  sorrows 
Of  her  share  of  tlic  \\  orId  more  in  a  second's  time 
Than  could  she  liere  in  four  .score  years  and  ten.    Ah,  yesi 
Though  that  dear  voice  is  hushed, 
•  That  loved  form  motionless,  *  , 

It  cannot  be  that  that  which  made  the  eye  so  bright, 
The  voice  ao  tender,  and  tlie  hand  so  kind 
Has  ceased  to  be.   Ah,  no! 
That  wa-  Imt  a  loaned  or  borrowed  part 
From  that  which  rules  and  knows  it  all; 
And  in  some  form  'twill  come  again 
And  love,  and  snnle,  and  kiss,  and  help: 
80  benefit  eartli'fl  mortals  all  the  ttiore 
For  having  journeyed,  listened  and  rejoiced 
At  the  fountain  head  of  Wisdom,  Hope  and  Love. 

New  IpHtcirh,  A'.  H. 
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IF  I  HAD  KNOWN 

By  L.  Adelaide  Sherman 

If  1  hud  kuuwn  when  lai^t  I  clusptni  your  huud 
That  on  this  earth  we  two  should  meet  no  more- 

Thnt  you  would  Im?  the  first  to  pass  hoyoiid 

That  never  outward-swingini?' "low,  green  dtK»r," 
Would  I  Imve  spoken  in  that  jesiting  tone, 
If  I  had  known? 

The  air     filled  with  fragrame  from  the  pinen; 
The  odorous  fields  with  golden  grain  are  sweet. 

1  walk  iMsidc  the  sorrow-la^lou  sea, 

W  here  last  we  met,  with  lingering,  aimless  feet. 
Perhaps  I  should  not  heed  its  dreary  moan, 
if  I  had  known. 

The  very  i>unligl)t  mocks  me  -ou  the  waves 
Its  arrows  fall  in  lambent  gleams  of  light. 

No  white-winpod  boat  comes  oVr  thf  snnwy  foam 

To  bring  my  loved  and  lo6t  one  to  my  sight. 
Alas!  I  hud  not  thus  been  left  alone, 
If  I  had  known  1 


ONLY  (;()()!) 
By  Hannah  ii.  Merriam 

When  hopes  are  blighted,  friendship.^  broken, 
And  cherished  jilans  have  coine  to  naught : 

When  dear  ones  the  la.^i  word  have  spoiven 
And  all  the  soul's  with  an^zuish  wrought, 

In  deep  regret  to  Him  we  kneel 

W' bo  can  alone  our  anguish  heal. 

When  bitter  thought,  or  unkind  word. 

Has  causc'l  some  loving  heart  to  bleed; 
When  act  of  ours  too  long  deferred 

Has  failed  to  give  the  timely  need. 

In  i\('vp  regret  we  now  appeal 

For  help,  that  we  may  justly  deal. 

Anjiuish,  regret,  remorse  is  sown 

liy  loving  hand,  nm  rring  sight. 
Xo  thought  of  ours  remains  unknown, 

Kach  deed  of  ours  is  brought  to  liglit; 
.Vnd  we  at  last  mn-t  und«'rstand 
That  only  good  conu's  from  His  hand. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 


CAPT   PA!'I.  WHIPPLE 
Paul  Whipple,  born  in  New  Boston,  N.  U., 
April  TXK  1840,  died  at  DwliniM),  C, 
Aiuwt  16^  1916. 

He  wM  A  Boii  of  tb«  lat«  John  Whipple  of 
Npw  Rnsion,  and  the  fifth  of  rijihf  rhilflrrn. 
of  whom  the  late  J.  lUnl  Whipple,  u  noted 
hot<*l  proprietor  of  IloKton.  was  one,  At  the 
outbreak  (if  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in 
Company  K,  Seventh  New  Hamp«luK  Segi- 
meat,  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain. 

At  the  dose  of  the  war  he  settled  in  Dar- 
lington, where  he  Itccame  a  p1ant«r,  and  thwe 
eontinucd  till  his  death. 

ARTHUR  P.  DODGE 

.\rthur  Pillflbury  Dottge,  a  native  of  En- 
field, N.  H.,  l)om  in  18.50.  «li«i  at  Freeport, 
IjnnfL,  Isbnd.  October  12,  1915.  He  wm  a 
deseeniliwit  of  Sim<m  l)<Kl(ie,  who  r:uiie  to 
Araerien  frojn  England  in  IGIIO.  He  was  sieii 
educated,  studieil  law  anfl  wan  jwlmittetl  to 
the  tMur  in  Masaachueetts  in  1S79.  He  wa«  lo- 
cated for  a  time  in  practice  In  Manchester,  but 
became  interested  in  literary  work,  and  wa« 
for  a  time  asweiated  with  the  late  J«>hn  N. 
MeClmtoi  k  in  the  publication  of  the  Masm- 
chinft'lLH  Mngmiite,  an  offshoot  of  the  (Sran- 
rrE  Monthly,  and  nubsequently  8tarte<l  the 
Bay  State  Monthly,  from  wliich  the  preeent 
Nfw  England  .1/(i{7azin«  was  cvolveil. 

In  1892,  Mr.  Dodge  went  to  Chicaeo,  was 
admitt^Hl  to  the  bar  of  IllinoiK  and  Ijccame 
assoeiated  with  the  laf<'  (uorj^c  M.  Pullman. 
He  tlevotttl  his  time  to  the  development  of 
the  Do<l(?e  system  of  storerl  heat  motive 
power.  Later  he  foundcnl  the  Kinetic  Power 
Company,  the  Dodge  Motor  Company,  ami 
the  Kinetic  Manufacturing  Company.'  Mr. 
Dodge  bought  the"  franchi.se  of  the  Babylon 
Railroad  at  Haliylon,  I.  I  .  aii<i  witli  tlie  aid 
of  the  hitf  Colonel  Ruijerl  ti.  Ingeri^ull, 
planned  to  use  it  to  demoastratc  his  system  of 
stored  heat  motive  power.  Ijkter  he  »old  the 
franchise  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

In  190(X^in  company  with  his  wife,  who 
was  MiflB  Eliiabeth  Ann  Day  of  Ro.«ton,  and 
whom  he  marriwl  in  1*^70,  he  mmle  a  pil- 
grimage t«  the  ancient  p^l^o!l  city  of  Acre  in 
Palestine.  Syn;i.  where  Aluhil  .Mibas  wa« 
proclaiming  the  Haliai  inestatge  t^t  the  world. 
Three  years  ago,  Ablntn  visited  this  coimtry 
and  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Dodgie.  vAm 
made  arranfementa  whfTpby  he  was  allowed 
to  pi-each  the  no'^ixl  of  frnversjil  Peace  and 
riiifieation  of  Ueligiou.-,  m  a  numlx-r  of  im- 
|Mirtant  churches  thnnighout  the  rnite<l 
Stjite-^.  Mr.  DtNige  wat*  a  clotie  stmlent  of 
rehgiun  an<l  was  the  author  of  a  numlter  of 
booikjt  on  religion,  the  most  recent  of  which 
were  "The  Truth  of  It"  and  "Whence? 
Why^  Whither-'" 

lie  bj  .<*urvive<i  by  hi.«  wiic  and  lim-c  M)ns, 


William  C  Dodge,  a  lawyer  of  New  ^'orl;; 
Wciulell  I'hillijw  Do<lgp,  editor  of  the  Strand 
magazuie.  and  Ht<  hard  P.  Dodge,  a  scenic 
artist  in  .New  York. 

HON.  ITERHHRT  K.  ADA.MS 
Hon.  Herhert  K.  Adams,  a  pruuuuent  citi- 
/.en  of  (dl-uin.  and  long  time  manufacturer, 
dunl  at  hi.s  home  in  that  town,  October  4, 
1915. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  native  of  Roxbury,  bom 
Aufost  14,  1S45,  the  son  of  Rev.  Esra  and 

.\bigai!  'l?ieelow)  .^(lams,  and  was  f(iurate<l 
in  the  puliiic  .schools  .nnd  KiinKail  l  uioii 
.\cadeiiiy.    Menden,    from    whieli    he  was 

Eaduated.  On  acccmnt  of  the  ileath  of  hi>» 
ther,  who  had  moved  to  GiLsum  in  IH.'iO 
and  was  pastor  of  the  church  there  until  Im 
death,  he  relinquixhwl  his  plan  for  a  college 
course,  and  engaged  in  business  in  (jil^^um, 
where  he  was  long  n  member  of  the  Gikum 
W(H)len  Couipan>  which  did  a  successful 
IntHiness  many  yi-ai>i. 

He  was  long  active  in  public  affairs,  serving 
as  town  c\&[kj  treasurer,  for  twenty  years  aa 
a  member  of  the  school  board,  eelertman, 
reprewntutive  in  1891  and  1897,  and  as  a 
metnlier  of  the  State  Senate  in  1909.  He 
married  in  1><71  MU/.a  R.  Francis  of  Edgar- 
town,  Mjis-s.,  wh*i  died  a  few  years  ago.  To 
them  were  lK)rn  four  sons,  (  Jeorge,  Charles  E., 
All)ert  F.  and  William  H.,  all  now  living.  He 
is  also  survived  by  one  brother.  Rev.  Nlyron 
W,  Adams,  dean  of  Atlanta  University.  He 
was  a  member  of  Aiihuclot  ami  Cheshire 
County  Pomona  granges. 

REV.  JOSHUA  W.  W1':LLMAN,  d.  d. 

Rev.  Jo»htm  WyTTian  Wellman,  D.  D., 
Dartmouth's  oldest  alumnus  and  one  of 
.Malilen">  olih>t  residents,  died  at  liis  home, 
i  17  SuiiiinerslrLf  t.  Maiden,  Mass., on  Septem- 
ber 28,  at  the  age  «)f  93  years. 

He  was  iHjni  in  Cornish,  N.  IL,  N'ovfiithfr 
28,  1821,  and  attendetl  schtNil  in  hi^-  native 
town  until  he  was  fifteen.  He  fitted  for  col- 
lege at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  being  grad- 
uated in  1H42.  He  then  entered  Dartmouth 
college  and  was  graduated  m  lH4»j.  After 
tea<"hing  at  Kimball  Union  Academy  for  a 
while  he  ent«'n?d  the  .\ndover  Theological 
School  in  1847,  Innng  graduated  in  IS-W. 

He  was  oidainea  to  the  Congregational 
ministry  at>d  inntalled  as  rm.<ttor  nt  the  First 
Church  at  Drrry  u  year  later  He  l>ecamc 
pastor  of  tlit'  Eliot  Church  in  Newton,  Ma.-*M., 
in  IHTM  and  served  seventeen  years.  Culled 
to  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Maiden, 
he  took  cliarge  on  March  25,  1874.  and  re- 
mained there  until  May,  1883.  Since  that 
timp  he  held  no  pastorate.  He  is  survived 
Iiy  two  ehitdren.  Arthur  H.  Wellman  and 
Mrs.  llolHTt      Kmg,  both  of  Maiden. 
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EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  S  NOTES 


Thf  fall  mectiriK  f»f  thf  Nt'w  MaaiMhtre 
Board  of  Trade  vma  held  at  tlie  New  Hamp- 
shiie  State  GoUeite,  in  Durhaiu,  upon  invita* 
tion  -if  Pn«i«U*nt  Kuin  hiM,  m,  ^^ « ilm  -iiay. 
.Sr|)t.'iMh(T  20.  Althniitrli  the  ucnthn  whs 
<lri'ii|('<ll\  urit.ivnral)li',  nn  ui-ci mhi!  n\  i.iiii, 
there  whm  a  Jair  attt-iuiaiice,  lurlu.iiiii:  sm 
usual,  gixxi  (IcIcgutioiiM  from  Con' (in i  aad 
Satem.  A  party  of  aixt  including  four  ladiw, 
aho  made  the  mp  from  HiUsboro,  a  distance 
of  <»o  milcf.  A  short  hiwiness  i*f-;>iMn  \v:i- 
hcUl  Ix-fore  dinner,  whieh  was  s«  r  \  (  il  m  u 
ro<i[ii  111  rii'impsdii  Hall,  iiy  tlic  \  i>uiin  jjulics 
of  tiie  Dornestie  Scienee  Department  (»f  the 
CoUejie.  Upon  th«'  urgent  invitation  of 
Fresident  Fainduld,  the  members  of  the  Board, 
in  Ueu  of  their  advertiscul  public  speaking 
flMMOn,  at  whi'  li  atMre>i.ses  were  to  have  been 
giwn  by  Secri  iarv  i>f  State  iican.  Superiii- 
t<'iii!i  lit  Ml u  rix 111 .  ( 'i >iiiiiti.s8ioner  l  i  lk-  r  aiul 
{jtat*?  l  on.»»ter  Hir^t,  inan  brd  to  |]i<  college 
gymnasium,  where  thf  cut  in-  Ktudent  bo^ 
aaacmbled  at  1.30  p.  m.,  (or  chapel  exercisea, 
held  there  then  for  the  first  time,  but  to  be 
continued  there  hereafter  be<'au?^  of  the 
increased  number  of  students  n-ndering  the 
old  a!«-rnibl\-  moni  in  Thompson  llall  inad- 
equate, riie  members  of  tlu-  Board  were 
seatwl  on  the  platform,  facing  the  student 
bod^  which  tilled  the  floor  of  the  gynrnasium 
to  Its  utmost  capacity,  malung  a  most  in- 
spiring .-^pt'Ctacle.  After  the  regular  rh;i|>el 
exeroii«?s,  President  I'airchiltl  miule  an  juldi  ess. 
setting  forth  the  wonderful  aflvance  mmlr  l.y 
the  college  in  tlie  last  few  years,  its  pre^ient 
needs  and  lutuif  prospectci.  Short  aildrc^MS 
were  also  ealleii  out  from  Secretary  Beao, 
sj>eaking  for  the  State,  Secretary  Metcalf  for 
tiie  Board  of  THwle,  in  the  ntiHenre  of  Presi- 
dent Cox,  wh»»  was  compelled  to  leave  on  the 
■-'  ■_'()  train,  and  ('onunissioiKT  I't'lkcr  loi  tlic 
DcDHftnient  of  Agricidture.  ColUgj-  ciicens 
and  8ongj»  by  the  student  bixlv  followetl,  after 
which  adjournment  wau  taken.  Man^  of 
thoee  in  attendance  had  never  before  viaited 
the  college,  and  all  were  strongly  injpressed 
by  the  ^owth  an«l  importance  of  the  uistitu- 
tion  which  is  di-stim  ii  to  Im?  om'  i«f  ih'  enat- 
eist  factors  in  the  iulan*  progres.-?  oi  liie  state. 

Meirimack  County  n  to  follow  the  example 
of  Belkna]>,  and  hold,  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  l<>iday,  Novenil>er  17,  IH  and 
what  is  denominutetl  a  "Family  Cathering, " 
tlio  ]iui|i(i>i'  Ik  iiij;  to  lumn  'ii'  )>i^>ple  of  all 
<'allt!i(4n  iiini  uilc'n.it  ,  tliriiughuul  the  county, 
togcfJier,  in  one  conuuon  f.unily,  aiul  thereby 
insure  Ijettvr  acquuintunce  aiid  ittimulaie  a 
aenliment  uf  cooperation  and  community  of 
mtfro»t,  Aflernoofi  and  evening  M's-ion* 
will  V  held  each  day,  th«-  ustf  of  Heprcs«-nta- 
tivc^  Hall  in  the  ,Sl:ite  llnu-i  lia\inL'  I  'fii 
M'ciiri'ij  thcn>f(>r.  'ropi<'.s  i»l  niterc>t  to  all 
<  la<-'4>>  will  \u-  i|i<('ussc<|  bv  <'on)pelent  f<|ienk- 
ers  at  all  the  )M!:^i(»n.><,  and  appropriate  uiusie 


ako  |>iMM,i.d.  Friday  aftertKion  will  be 
Mpecially  devoted  to  wfaool  intereBta»  aixi 
the  varioufi  wbool-lKMUvta  of  the  county  are 

aski'l  ti>  Uiiriin  tilt-  -i!(iH)!  -:*\«>ii>tis  fijr  that, 
day  l<»  riiahlf  le^iclu'i-ti  and  .st  huUkrs;  Ui  hv  in 
atten«lunce;  while  Friday  evening  will  be 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  chiiTch**. 
Belknap  County  Im.^  In  Id  tho«*  gatherings 
two  yean,  with  excellent  roaulta,  and  mudi 
good  w  hoped  for  in  Merrimaok.  The  move- 
liii  iif  tin.ier  the  auspice-  uf  the  Coiiroril 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Grange  and  the  t  <nmty 

agrieultunl  agient. 


"Dkbokah  Mosks,  or  Pen  Pictures  of 
Colonial  Life  in  New  Kngbnd, "  is  the  title  of 
a  voj^ume  of  550  pages,  in  thirty  chapters,  v>i^ 
sixt^'en  illustration-,  written"  by  a  retired 
clergyman  of  Connir.l.  under  the  nom-<ic- 
,■/  nf  Amln  w  U  i'limctoii  An  iii(<iresting 
thn'ail  i>t  rinnance  runs  through  a  lx»dy  of 
moral  anil  rt>ligiou»i^  di.ss<Ttation,  and  ail  18 
enlivened  by  talen  of  the  hunt,  of  Indian 
warfare,  and  the  trials  and  pmla  of  the  eariy 
s«'ttlers,  of  the  witcVif  inff  dnusion,  and  other 
phaj**"**  and  featurt-.^  i>f  early  New  Fnglaml 
ill'-,  a>  mdiiadvi  in  the  title.  Till-  priiiiar)' 
puri»>-i'  lit  th(  wnrk  seems  to  be  the  mculca- 
tioii  111'  the  spirit  i»f  ol)edienee  to  the  laws  of 
health,  the  rules  of  morality  and  the  demands 
of  ivligion,  a  suflicient  framewofk  of  lietkHi 
being  sunplied  to  enhance  the  intcre.'^t  and 
connnand  the  attention  of  the  nsi^ler.  The 
( liarart<  r>  arr  all  strongly  drawn,  ai  I  tin  to 
the  life  of  the  time,  and  the  aituation.s  geu- 
crally  of  deep  interest.  It  is  a  book,  vnien 
once  read  not  soon  forgotten. 

".Ai^sKALAND. "  by  LsalM'l  Ambler  Gdnian, 
LL.  H.,  |)ublished  by  the  Alice  Harriman  Com- 
paiiy,  N<'w  ^'ork,  is  a  Ixxik  of  jiro-t"  and  poetic 
gi  iii-.  di  >i  rn>Uve  of  that  wonderful  land  in  the 
far  N<  i[  I  Invest,  whose  stores  of  wealth  have  as 
yet  been  but  slightly  developed.  Mrs.  GU- 
man,  formerly  a  Meredith  teacher.  Grange 
lectun-r,  and  social  progress  leader,  after 
teaching  school,  wTiting  for  the  newspapers, 
and  -ludyiiit!:  and  |)ra<t icing  law  on  tin 
Pacitic  Coa.^t.  .-jiint  ftmr  years  in  Ala«ki», 
.subsetjuently  n'tunting  to  S^-atlle;  but,  yichl- 
ing  again  to  the  "  caU  of  the  wild, "  she  ia  now 
once  more  quartered  amid  the  eternal  snows, 
in  the  servii-e  <»f  the  govenunent,  at  Rampart, 
close  under  the  Arctic  t'ircle.  Meanwhile, 
her  old  friends,  of  whom  tin  n»  are  not  a  few 
in  the  state,  should  n-a«l  l»t  r  book. 

The  next  number  of  the  C.iianite  Monthlt  - 
will  be  a  double  one,  for  November  and 
cember.  tssueil  as  a  Holiday  Number  atK>ut 

the  2()th  of  December. 

N«'W"  Hainpshuf  book  l  uUecluni  should  note 
the  advertisement  of  Frank  J.  Wilder  on  the 
inside  front  cover  page  of  this  issue 
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THE  LEGISLATIVE  REUNION 

Third  Day's  Exercises — -Concord's  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth 

Anniversary  Celebration  ' 


A  strong  desire  has  been  expressed, 
by  some  of  those  most  interested  in 
the  matter,  that  there  shall  he  some 
permanent  recortl  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  day  of  Concord's  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
celebration,  mainly  included  in  what 
was  known  as  the  "Lefioslative  He- 
union,"  the  details  of  which  could  not 
be  anticipated  for  presentation  in  the 
Anniversary  numl)er  of  the  (Iuanite 
Monthly,  issued  on  Monday,  June  7, 
the  preceding  day,  since  it  was  not 
definitely  known  in  advance  who 
would  be  the  speakers  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

In  compliance  with  this  desire,  the 


publisher  has  decided  to  devote  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  double 
number  of  the  magazine  to  such 
purpose,  so  that  there  may  be  in- 
cluded within  a  single  volume,  bound 
copies  of  which  will  be  found  in  all 
the  principal  libraries  in  the  State, 
and  in  many  beyond  its  borilers, 
through  the  years  to  come,  a  sub- 
stantially complete  report  of  tlie 
proceedings  of  the  celebration  in 
question — an  affair  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  the  capital 
city,  in  which  all  public-spirited 
citizens  took  due  pride,  and  to  whose 
wonderful  success  they  all  contributed. 
A  detailed  outline  of  the  proceed- 
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iriRS  of  Monday,  June  7,  the  Anni- 
versary day,  pro|>er,  was  given  in  the 
great  Anniversary  number  for  May- 
June,  above  referred  to,  together 
with  the  Historical  Atldress,  given 
by  Judge  Charles  H.  Corning,  whieh 
appears  in  full  in  no  other  publica- 
tion; and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  the  eloquent  and  iiLspiriug  ora- 
tion by  President  W.  H,  P.  Faun<'e  of 
Brown  University,  couhl  not  also 
have  been  presented,  but  as  it  was 
entirely  extemporaneous,  and  no  copy 


than  the  great  military'  and  ci^^c 
parade  of  the  preceding  day.  This 
was  generally  known  as  the  Trade, 
and  Industrial  Parade.  The  first 
division,  however,  was  made  up  of 
automobiles,  largely  decorated,  over 
100  cars  being  included.  The  second 
division  included  an  imposing  pro- 
cesi^ion  of  Hoats,  many  of  them  elalv 
orately  and  artistically  decorated, 
representing  nearly  all  of  the  impor- 
tant industrial  and  commercial  es- 
tablishments of  the  city,  as  well  as  a 


Fred  L.  Johnson's  Auto  — Eaftie  Garaft« 


ever  made,  its  publication  was  im- 
possible. The  admirable  Anniver- 
sary .sermon,  given  by  the  lU'V.  .lolm 
V'annevar,  D.  D.,  at  the  great  union 
service  on  Sunday  evening  previous, 
was  also  most  worthy  of  publication 
which  lack  of  space,  however,  pre- 
cluded. 

While  the  Legislative  Reunion  was 
the  principal  feature  of  Tuesday's 
celebration,  from  a  historical  point 
of  view,  mention  must  not  be  omittetl 
of  tl»'  great  parade  of  the  forenoon, 
which,  although  entirely  dilTcrent  in 
character,   was   no   less  im|)re.ssive 


large  number  of  civic  organizations 
and  societies.  It  would  be  impo.s- 
siblc  to  mention  them  all  in  detail; 
but  while  nearly  every  one  was  worthy 
of  s|)e(  ial  mention  it  is  but  just  to  say 
that  the  contribution  of  the  W.  B. 
Durgin  Company,  silverware  man- 
ufacturers, to  the  success  of  this 
great  parade  surpas.sed  all  others, 
and  excelled  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  before  witnessed  in  the  State. 
Preceding  a  splendidly  decoratcil 
fioat,  ornamented  by  a  life  sized 
portrait  of  the  company's  founder, 
loaded  with  the  finest  products  of  the 
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manufactorj',  and  headed  by  Kaincy's 
Band  of  Manchester,  marched  the 
200  employes  of  the  corporation, 
neatly  uniformed,  with  the  officers 
of  the  company  and  veteran  employes 
following  in  automobiles. 

Among  the  clubs  and  other  organi- 
zations represented  were  the  Won- 
olancct  Club,  Woman's  Club,  Friendly 
Club,  Concord  Charity  Organization, 
Capital  CJrange,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, Concord  Kqual  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, Dartmouth  Club,  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  Daugh- 


lines  of  business.  Among  these  were 
five  two  horse  teams  of  George  L. 
Theobald,  seven  two  horse  and  four 
one  horse  teams  by  the  Tenney  Coal 
Company;  nine  two  horse  teams  by 
the  Concord  Ice  Comi)any;  City 
sprayer  and  two  street  sprinklers, 
drawn  by  two  horses  each,  by  the 
Concord  Highway  Department;  drays 
loaded  with  Profile  Brand  (loods  and 
Webster  Flour,  by  the  Dickerman 
Company;  immense  six  horse  load 
of  "Stratton  Brand"  flour,  by  Strat- 
ton  &  Co.;  four  horse,  two  horse  and 


Section  of  Pnrade-W.  B.  Durftln  &  Co.'s  Men 


ters  of  Pocahontas,  Daughters  of 
Liberty,  Pilgrim  Fathers,  Mount 
Holyoke  Alumni,  and  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  with  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Specially 
interesting  features  were  a  represen- 
tation of  the  old  "Amoskeag,"  the 
first  railway  locomotive  appearing  in 
Concord,  provided  by  the  B  &  M. 
Railroad,  and  the  old  log  "Town 
House"  of  1727,  by  the  young  lady 
employees  at  the  City  Hall. 

The  third  division  included  work 
teams,  in  great  numbers, — single, 
double,  four  and  six  horse  teams — 
representing  different  industries  and 


single  teams  by  the  Concord  Lumljer 
(^ompany,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  in  interest,  a  hayrack  drawn  by 
four  yokes  of  oxen  owned  by  Charles 
Farnum  of  West  Concord. 

The  fourth  and  last  division,  which 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  spectators 
was  more  strongly  admired  than  any 
other,  was  made  uj)  of  school  children 
of  the  city,  of  grades  below  the  high 
school,  in  regiments,  each  of  three 
battalions,  including  more  than  a 
thousand  in  all.  The  first  two  regi- 
inenls  included  children  from  the 
pul)li('  and  the  last  from  the  parochial 
schools.    The  children  marched  beau- 
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tifully,  and  made  a  most  attractive 
appearance,  although  a  sudden  down- 
pour of  rain,  prevented  their  coverinR 
the  entire  route.  They  were  warndy 
applauded  all  alon^j  their  line  of  inarch. 

The  general  direction  of  thepara<le 
wa-s  in  the  hantls  of  Chairman  Charles 
W.  Wilder  of  the  Commiltee-in- 
charge,  with  Fred  L.  Johnson,  chief 
marshal  of  the  automobile  division: 
Arthur  H.  Knowlton  of  the  Industrial 
and  organization  float  division; 
Alfred  Clark  of  the  workhorse  division 


The  parade  was  more  than  two 
miles  in  length  and  over  an  hour  in 
passing  a  given  point,  and  though 
not  witnessed  by  so  large  a  crowd  of 
jM'ople  as  viewed  that  of  the  preceding 
day,  aroused  no  less  enthusiasm,  and 
appealed  to  local  pride  in  even  stron- 
ger measure. 


The  Ix^gislative  Reunion  held  in 
Representatives  Hall  in  the  State 
House,  like  the  Anniversary  exercises 
of  the  previous  day,  and  the  Sunday 


W.  B.  Durgin  Co.'s  Float.  First  Prize  Winner 


and  Capt.  Jacob  Conn  of  the  school 
division,  each  assisted  by  a  large 
staff  of  aids.  It  should  be  stated 
here  that  it  wtia  mainly  through  the 
earnest  efforts  of  Captain  Conn  that 
this  division  was  organized  for  the 
parade,  and  it  may  be  added  in  this 
connection  that  the  prize  of  $5.00  in 
gold,  offered  by  him  to  the  company 
making  the  finest  marching  appear- 
ance, was  awarded  by  the  judges  to 
Company  A  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
(Irish-Catholic)  parochial  school — 
Capt.  Dorothy  Sullivan. 


evening  union  service,  opened  shortly 
after  1.30  p.  m.,  with  a  large  attend- 
ance, including  no  less  than  four 
ex-governors  of  the  State,  both  United 
States  senators,  both  congressmen- 
elect,  an  ex-senator  and  many  men  of 
prominence  in  the  government  during 
the  last  half  century  and  more.  The 
oldest  members  of  the  legislature 
present,  so  far  as  known,  were  Hon. 
Josiah  G.  Dearborn  of  Weare,  state 
treasurer  in  1874,  who  was  a  repre- 
sentative from  that  town  in  1853  and 
1854.  and  William  A.  Berry  of  Bristol, 
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a  member  from  Hebron  in  1855, 
althouf^h  Andrew  L.  Fox  of  Auburn, 
a  member  from  that  town  in  1852, 
was  heard  from  as  still  living. 

The  arrangements  for  the  reunion 
were  elaborately  worked  out  by  Hon. 
James  O.  Lyford,  rhairman  of  the 
committee,  who  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  and  after  music  by  the 
Blaisdell  and  Xevcrs  orchestra,  spoke 
briefly,  as  follows: 

In  presenting  Mr.  Parker,  Chair- 
man Lyford  said:    "It  is  my  pleas- 


as  a  fellow  delegate  in  1876.  I 
have  the  honor  of  introducing  the 
Hon.  Ho.sea  W.  Parker  of  Claremont 
as  the  presiding  officer  in  this  second 
legislative  reunion  in  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire." 

On  assuming  the  chair,  Mr.  Parker, 
who  .served  as  a  menil)er  of  the  House 
in  1859  and  1860,  from  the  town  of 
Lempster,  and  subse(iuently  repre- 
.sented  the  Third  New  Hampshire 
District  in  Congress,  from  1871  to 
1875,  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 


Harry  G.  Emmons'  Float.    Second  PrUe  Winner 


ure  to  call  this  assembly  of  New 
Hampshire  statesmen  to  order  and  to 
introduce  the  presiding  officer.  No 
more  fitting  selection  could  be  made 
than  the  gentleman  chosen.  He  was 
baptized  in  state  politics  nearly  si.\ty 
years  aga  by  an  election  to  the  leg- 
islature. He  graduated  from  .state 
into  national  politics  while  still  a 
young  man.  No  state  convention 
of  his  party  even  to  the  present  day 
has  been  complete  without  his  pres- 
ence. His  political  career  covers  al- 
most two  geiUTations,  yet  he  hardl}'^ 
seems  older  than  when  1  first  met  him 


Addue-sh  of  Pkkkident  I'akker  • 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
great  honor  whirh  hu.s  l)et'n  c»>nferre<l  upon 
me  by  being  invited  to  preside  over  thij*  hirge 
and  reprettentative  IkmIv  of  gentlemen  here 
ajsMMnbUNl,  atv\  I  express  my  thanks  to  the 
commit tw  for  the  honor  thus  «roiiferre<l. 

I  will  take  thi.s  o]>i>orlimity  to  extend  a 
hearty  and  eonlial  greeting  to  all  here  prcwnt. 
We  have  met  her«',  today,  for  social  inter- 
courK>  anil  to  .strengthen  the  tie«  that  bind 
u«  together,  anil  alwi  t<»  renew  our  allegiance 
to  the  gcKwl  old  State  of  New  Hampshire  that 
we  all  love  so  well. 

My  legi.slative  exi>erienee  dates  back  to 


*  Tlip  pi>rlrait  of  Prrxicli-nl  Parker,  lui  wrll  as  that  of  Ch«irTnan  I.>-fonl.  apnpnrpd  in  the  May-June  Annivprmry 
numbrr.  Portraits  of  Srnalom  llnliin  nml  GallinKcr  nnii  Kx-.'N-nator  Chnnill'-r  w.ti-  iiImi  priwnti.Hl  in  that  iasue. 
The  portrait  «if  William  V.  Whitrhcr,  upiwarN  in  ihf  t'ol.  Timothy  Ik-dcl  .Memorial  article  farther  on  in  this  numlier. 
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18.59  and  18<)0,  fifty-six  years  ago  the  present 
month.  At  that  time  the  legislature  met 
annually  in  the  month  of  June,  and  it  was  an 
unwTitten  law  that  the  businet<M  of  the  sf^ssiou 
must  be  concluded  before  the  Fourth  of  July, 
but  this  was  not  always  accoinj)li8hed. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  in  good  taste  to 
compare  the  representatives  of  those  early 
years  with  those  of  the  present  time,  as  com- 
parisons arc  said  to  be  odiou?.  Tliis  was  !«- 
fore  the  Civil  War  an<l  j>arty  spirit  was  intense 
at  that  time.  Those  times  demanded]  strong 
men,  and  they  were  not  found  wanting.  In 
the  legislature  of  1850,  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Gil- 
more  was  President  of  the  St^nate,  and  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  Bryant  was  Speaker  of  the 


least  who  serv'ed  as  Members  of  Congress  in 
later  years.  These  were  the  Hon.  James  L. 
Briggx,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  the  State, 
and  Daniel  Marry  of  Portsmouth,  and  your 
humble  eerwint.  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
that  the  state  had  at  that  time  many  of  it* 
representative  men  in  the  New  Hampshire 
legislature,  who  afterward  occupied  more 
advanced  positions  in  the  public  service  in 
state  and  nation,  and  their  names  seem  to 
stand  out  more  prominently  as  leaders  than 
those  of  the  present  time,  but  we  must  re- 
n>eml)er  that  we  \'iew  men  and  measures, 
today,  from  a  difTerent  standix>iut.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  men  of  today  are  acting 
upon  a  higher  plane  in  public  servi'^e  and 


Capital  Granfte  Float.  Third  Prize  Wlnner 


IIous(\  In  the  Senate  there  were  at  least 
two  gentlemen  who  were  afterwards  Govern- 
ors of  the  State,  Joseph  A.  Gilmorc  and 
General  Walter  Harriman,  and  there  were 
also  other  strong  men  in  the  Senate,  I  recall 
particularly  the  name  of  the  Hon.  John  G. 
Sinclair  of  the  north  country. 

In  the  House  there  were  also  strong  and 
representative  men.  Hon.  Charles  H.  Bell 
was  chainnan  of  (he  judiciary  committee,  and 
afterwards  Governor  of  the  State.  There 
were  al.so  in  the  House  Ezekicl  A.  Straw,  who 
was  also  afterwards  Governor;  Hon.  Aaron 
H.  Crapin  and  Uainbridge  Wadleigh,  who 
were  subsequently  electc<l  I'nited  States 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire.  There  were 
also  in  the  House  of  1859  tlircc  gentlemen  at 


have  higher  and  better  ideals  than  those  of 
former  times.  The  men  of  today  have  had 
better  opportunities  to  prcpsire  themsclvca  for 
pubUc  scervice,  and  intelligence  is  more  gen- 
eral among  the  masses  of  the  people.  Our 
schools  and  colleges  have  offered  higher 
inducements  to  the  young  men,  and  they  are 
naturally  better  educated  and  better  prepared 
for  the  great  duties  of  life.  I  must  not  omit 
the  name  of  one  gentleman  who  was  in  the 
legislature  of  1860  with  me.  Governor  .\n- 
thony  Colby  of  New  London.  He  was  a 
gentleman  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  but 
active  in  public  life,  and  seemeil  to  take  a 
special  pleasure  in  defeating  any  measure 
brought  forward  in  the  House  by  the  young 
men.    As  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  will 
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mention  one  instance.  At  that  time  the 
fannen  of  8iilltv«n  4Muiity  wen  in  the  habit 

of  importing;  large  hcrH?  of  rattle  from  Maasa- 
chusetts  for  pasturage,  and  there  was  found 
UDong  these  herds  a  disease  known  as  pliiio- 
pneumonia.  The  farmers  were  'very  much 
excited  and  iiiiportunrd  me  to  secure  the 
necessary  legislatiou  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
this  diaease.  CSmaaqueiitly  I  prapaxed  a 
bill,  got  it  thronp:h  the  rormuittee,  invite<l 
disUnguiahed  gentlemen  from  Masaachutietts 
to  addvM  the  House  on  this  subjeet,  and 
wheD  the  bill  was  alMiut  ready  to  be  put  upon 
its  passage,  I  addresHed  the  House  upon  the 
subject,  not  anticipating  any  opposition. 
Governor  Colby  aroae  and  with  great  dignity 
addressed  t^^r<  Sj^aker,  saying  in  substance 
that  this  pro])Oi«ed  legislation  was  all  unneo* 
essaiy  and  a  piece  of  torn-foolery.  He  said: 
"There  Ih  nothing  new  aljout  this  disease, 
and  all  there  is  about  it,  my  friend  Parker  has 
gotten  up  a  new-fangled  name  connected 
with  it,  which faenow calls  "Epluro  E  Pluribus 
I'nuni."  .\.s  n  result  of  this  remarkable 
speech  my  proposed  legislation  went  "where 
the  woodbiiie  twineth." 

In  the  early  fifties  there  was  a  class  of 
lepresratative  men  here  in  New  Hampshire 
who  were  about  passing  off  from  the  stage 
(tf  action  who  have  iie\  er  been  suipaaed  in 
cbamcter  and  nbility.  In  the  western  |Mirt 
of  the  state  there  was  Hon.  Henry  Hubbard 
of  Charlestown — who  had  been  Governor, 
Senator  and  rabinot  nietnlwr.  Ajjain  there 
was  Iiarr>'  Hibbani  of  Bath, — a  prominent 
member  of  Gongrees.  In  tbe  middle  and 
eastern  part  of  the  state  there  were  Hon. 
John  P.  Hale  a  diHtinKiiishwl  S«mator — 
Charles  G.  Atherton,  Daniel  M.  (^hrwtie, 

John  8.  Welle  and  many  otbeta  who  have 

"left  their  footprint. H  on  the  winds  of  time." 

Much  as  we  like  to  re>'iew  the  past  and 
admire  the  men  of  the  past  for  all  that  they 
have  done  and  said  for  our  beloved  State,  I 
believe  we  are  constant Ij'  making  advances 
and  improvement  in  our  state  government 
and  its  institutiooa.  The  working  classes 
are  held  in  hipher  cstrem  anfl  miieh  is  being 
done  to  better  their  condition.  The  human- 
itarian idea  has  taken  poaacosion  of  the  minds 
and  tlioufilit.-i  of  our  people.  The  State  was 
never  in  a  prouder  position  than  she  is  today, 
and  I  am  optimistic  for  her  present  and  future 
proaperi^.   However  mudi  we  are  governed 


by  party  feeling  or  party  strife,  our  watch- 
wonl  aliiould  always  be  *^ew  Hampehiie  firrt 
and  her  interests."  We  all  love  her  for  her 
granite  hills,  tier  fertile  valleys,  but  best 
of  all  we  bve  her  for  tiie  vbtaa  and  intdli- 
fsnce  of  her  dtiafliw. 


In  introducmg  the  first  speaker  of 
the  aftcrnoon--Secretary  of  State 
Bean,  who  appeared  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Governor  Spanlding,  Pres- 
ident Parker  said: — ^**The  Secretary 
of  Sf:i(e  is  the  naturul  rei^rcsentaf ive 
of  the  Governor  in  the  latter's  ab- 
sence. Tlie  present  Secretary  of  State 
has  been  a  member  of  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  and  of  one  of  our 
Constitutional  Conventions.  He  was 
promoted  from  the  Speaker's  chair 
to  his  present  })Osition.  I  present 
the  Hon.  Edwin  C.  Bean  of  Belmont." 

Address  op  Secretabt  Bsaw 
Mr.  President,  J.n)h(  '<  mid  (ienilemen: 

1  am  commissioned  by  His  i'Aceilency, 
tiie  Governor,  to  ektend  to  you  in  behalf  of 
the  state,  a  most  cordial  welcome  t<i  this 
reunion  of  so  many  of  the  members  and 
tormHF  membras  of  the  various  deparfanenla 
of  the  state  government.  As  you  come 
together  on  this  oceasion  and  cla^p  the  liand 
in  friendly  greeting  many  scenes  and  inci- 
dents connected  with  former  assodationa 
will  readily  cunie  to  rniiid,  stirring  events  of 
by-gone  days  will  be  recalled,  and  you  vriU 
moat  gladly  respond  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  ooeasion,  which  will  inspire  every  heart 
with  n  warmer  friendship  foT  those  they  knew 
in  former  days. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  sat  in  stately 
dignity,  within  these  time-honored  walls, 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  state,  this  occasion 
will  be  especially  inspiring,  as  youT  minds 
recall  the  great  and  momentottB  questions 
that  have  been  considered  and  settled  within 
these  walb,  and  with  which  you  had  an  active 
part.  You  will  feel  once  again  that  strong 
influence  that  was  wrought  upon  your  minds 
by  the  {Hofound  wisdom,  the  inexorable 
logic,  and  the  keenest  wit  that  were  mar- 
shallo<l  for  and  n^tainst  some  of  the  great 
questions  that  agitated  the  public  nund,  in 
the  days  when  you  ser\-ed  your  stale  as  a 
legislator  in  one  of  the  lugest  legislative 
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bodies  in  the  world.  ^Ul  of  these  thio£» 
will  come  to  you,  and  be  aa  fresh  to  your 
mini!'*  ns  fhp  scenes  of  ycstcnlay. 

To  tho«e  of  who  you  have  not  aa  yet  en- 
gtigtnl  in  leguilative  dutiea,  the  pirooeedings 
of  today  will  inipross  3'our  minds  with  the 
imp<irhinre  of  thoso  funtlfimpntal  principles 
which  luuierlie  our  form  of  government,  for 
who  can  come  within  these  hiatoric  walls, 
and  into  this  (li<f iiiKuLshed  presence  and  not 
be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  moat  lofty 
patriotism  and  with  a  feeling  oC  renewed 
allegiance  to  the  f>rinoiples  of  a  free  govern* 
ment? 

Great  qucstioiLs  of  ntute  have  l)een  delmted 
within  these  walln,  and  great  minds  have  lent 
breadth  of  learning,  nml  (liRTiity  of  character 
to  the  deliberation,  and  when  the  deciaiou 
was  rendered,  a  ftdl  sense  of  responsiUlity 
was  readily  assumed  for  whatever  resultw 
might  follow.  Many  of  the  men  who  took 
,  their  fin<t  les.son  in  statesmanship  in  these 
halls,  afterwards  became  prominent  in  the 
afliiirs  of  the  nation;  their  names  were  known 
and  honored  throughout  the  lengtli  and 
breadth  of  our  land;  some  of  whom  are  atill 
living,  ami  are  among  our  <li9tinKiii''hcd 
guests  tcxiay.  The  people  of  thiii  state  take 
just  pride  in  the  fact  that  mir  nation  and  our 
etate  have  been  honored  by  the  nchievmeutti 
of  Burh  men,  and  thnf  New  Hampshire  can 
claim  them  aa  her  own. 

Men  have  icone  forth  from  here  to  fill  the 
highf<'sf  [K>-:if ions  in  the  laml,  one  of  whom 
became  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation, 
and  in  no  instance  has  one  fafled  to  add  fame 
and  lustre  to  his  state. 

As  we  review  the  past  and  bring  to  miml 
the  names  of  those  great  men  who  have 
honored  us  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  look  into 
the  fnres  of  those  who  honor  tip  today,  may  we 
not  hope,  in  the  light  of  their  distinguished 
caieers,  that  there  will  be  thoee  among  the 
rising  generation  who  will  strive  i  '  -  >ulate 
their  illustrious  examplp.**  nnd  attain  as 
exalted  characters  and  as  lofty  positions  as 
any  that  have  gone  before?  The  mark  is 
high,  but  if  reached,  the  victory  be 
great,  and  one  to  reflect  credit  upon  state 
and  nation  as  weU  as  upon  the  indivkluala. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  may  the  pkflsurea 
and  the  benefits  of  the  day  be  to  your  sat- 
isfaction.   May  the  friendships  formed  and 


reformed  be  everlasting,  and  may  the  parting 
spirit  be  resolved  that: 

There  are  no  friends  like  old  friends^ 
There  arc  no  friends,  like  new. 

Together,  they  make  life  happier 
For  unip  as  well  as  for  yott. 


Mayor  Charles  J.  French,  was  next  • 

introduced  as  one  who  had  held  the 
office  of  chief  executive  of  the  city 
of  Cuncord  longer  than  any  other 
man,  and  welcomed  those  present 
to  the  Capital  City  in  an  appropriate 
speech. 

The  next  speaker  was  Benjamin  W. 

Couch,  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  in  presenting  whom 
President  Parker  said: — "It  is  more 
of  an  honor  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  than  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  record 
of  the  legidature  depends  upon  the 
ability  and  tho  intoprity  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. To  have  been  chairman  <rf  that 
committee  for  three  succesttve  ses- 
sions is  a  rare  distinction." 

AoDRKaa  OF  Bbn/amin  W.  Covch 

The  ten-minute  rule  is  on  in  the  House.  I 
hope  the  i^avcl  will  not  Im-  liciml  to  fall  on 
time  when  we  get  around  to  those  from  whom 
we  particularly  deeire  to  bear. 

I  like  to  hear  about  flic  f  imes  \v:iy  back,  the 
June  seesions  and  all  that,  when  Biugbam, 
Manrton,  Galfinger,  Chandler  and  otheis 
were  on  the  floor.  Wbeu  I  listeti  to  the  tales 
as  they  are  told,  it  seems  to  me  l!i;it  all  the 
big  fights,  great  speccbctJ,  long  lliibusteni 
and  funny  things  happened  in  the  old  days. 

One  value  of  a  reunion  is  that  it  rompcla 
some  of  us  of  the  present  time  to  stop  and 
think  of  those  great  New  Hampehbe  men  who 
yean  and  years  ago  stood,  or  paced  hark  and 
forth,  right  here  in  this  same  pit,  making 
their  arguments  and  conducting  their  con- 
testa.  Anjrthing  which  will  make  us  atop 
and  think  of  the«e  things  is  well  worth  while. 

I  remember  the  first  time  1  ever  appeared 
before  a  committee,  just  after  I  got  out  of  the 
law  sch<K)l.  I  spent  two  days  getting  ready 
to  tell  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  1901, 
Batchclder  of  Keene,  Cliairman,  why  tlm 
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name  ofti  pond  down  b«-!ow  Allonstown  ^;hould 
not  be  so  changed  as  to  make  it  a  high-toaed 
lake.  An  oral  argoinent  to  the  Supveme 
.  Court  would  not  have  filled  me  with  such  we. 

Mine  was  not  much  like  the  first  apponrance 
of  an  eighteen-year-old  high  school  boy  before 
the  Judieiaiy  CommitAee  of  the  last  Home. 
It  was  on  a  hill  to  prevrnt  tho  pollution  of  a 
stream.  He  opened  his  case  with  as  clear  cut  a 
statement  of  what  he  proposed  to  prove  as 
any  practiced  thiid  Bouse  man  could  make; 
put  on  hLs  wilnpssps  one  after  nnother,  sev- 
eral of  them  being  men  of  fifty  or  sixly  years 
of  agSi  gMng  them  a  wdl  pceparad  direct 
examination  nnd  then  turning  thcni  over  to 
the  other  side  for  cross  examination,  produced 
exhibits  of  poHuted  water,  intervale  and  river 
bank  deposit!*,  liad  flu  m  identified,  testified 
to,  marked  and  tiled,  ;md  wound  up  with  a 
most  excellent  closing  argument,  in  which  he 
analysed  the  evidence  and  told  the  Committee 
why  he  thought  the  bill  oufiht  to  pass. 

I  presume  it  used  to  be  wondered  who 
would  take  the  phices  of  imoimnsnt  members. 
One  hears  it  now,  but  no  one  need  worry; 
some  go,  others  are  here,  some  are  coming, 
like  the  eigliteen-year-old  boy,  and  so  has  it 
been  and  so  will  it  be  in  the  House  untU  the 
end  of  representative  Rovernmrnt 

A  casual  comparison  of  the  House  Journals 
of  years  ago  with  those  of  recent  years  shows 
a  surprising  increase  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness, some  committees  now  handling  mote 
biUs  and  teeohitions  than  used  to  be  intro- 
duced, but  I  doubt  if  t  here  be  now  any  greater 
diversity  of  subject  matter  than  formerly. 
New  subjects,  like,  for  instance,  motor  vehicle 
reguhition,  have  sprung  up,  but  other  things 
hiivc  l>e<'n  droi)i>et!  out,  like  regulation  of  the 
public  service  corporations,  fixing  public 
service  commodity  prieea  and  all  that,  which 
by  the  Act  of  1011  have  been  delegated  to  a 
commission. 

There  is  a  popular  imprt^iuu  that  tiie  wore 
recent  Houses  do  not  attend  to  buainess. 
Thi!"  is  erronroii".  Tt  grows  out  of  the  fuet 
that  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  sessions  the 
volume  of  business  transacted  on  the  floor  b 
small  and  the  hours  of  session  short. 

Vcr>'  much  more  and  very  much  more 
thorough  work  is  done  in  committees  than 
formerly  and  this  work  shows  up  in  the  later 
parts  of  the  ?:e5?irons. 

Heanngs  before  committees,  perhaps  es- 


pecially V)eforp  the  .Ttidiei.iry,  are  coming  to 
be  more  andmore  like  the  trial  of  cases  in  court 
with  the  time  fixed  by  advertisemeot  in  the 
House  Journal,  witOCSSes  and  counsel.  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  very  pood  thinji  as  it  brinj^s 
out  in  the  very  best  possible  way  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  any  measure  proposed  for 
enactment  into  law. 

It  is  also  a  popular  impre^ion  that  recoit 
sessions  are  compomtively  long  drawn  out. 
It  is  not  soif  ttm  volume  of  business  is  figured 
into  the  comparison.  A  little  figuring  on 
this  will  show  that  the  recent  sessions  are 
eomparativefy  shorter. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  some  of  the 
people  in  the  state  think  of  the  legislature  and 
its  doinp,  and  last  year  I  had  a  ohanoe  to 
find  out. 

Billy  Ahem,  the  Hon.  WilUam  J.,  my  col- 
league, and  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  san- 
atorium at  GlcnclifT,  which  is  located  about 
two  and  n  half  miles  up  the  side  of  %rn':nt 
Mootulauke  from  GlencM  station.  No  con- 
veyance met  us  at  the  station,  so  a  blaek- 

smith's  help<T  voliinte<Ted  to  drive  US  up  to 
the  sanatorium.  He  had  part  of  a  horse 
and  a  smuU,  old  sleigh. 

Billy  and  I  each  donated  a  knee  for  him  to 
fit  on  and  nfter  ;i  little  I  thought  T  might 
start  something  by  pretending  to  be  a  stranger, 
and  we  had  tUs  talk: 

\V))o  li\'e«  there?     A  man  named  Curtis. 

What  does  he  do?  Bottoms  chairs.  AU 
the  time?  Yes. 

What  about  the  fifty-seven-hour  law? 
What  is  that? 

Why,  there  is  a  law  against  a  man  doing 
anjrthing  mors  than  fifty-seven  houn  a  week. 

That  is  a  corker.  Yott  wait  'tfl  I  Isll  bin 
that;  ru  fix  him. 

Who  lives  tha«? 

He  gave  me  the  man's  name  and  added 
that  I  must  have  seen  his  woman  in  the 

statioa. 

I  said,  "What  do  you  mean,  his  wife?" 
\Vc\\,  I  don't  know,  common  law  wifei,  I 
guess. 
What  is  that? 

Why,  they  live  together  all  right  but  never 

bothered  to  get  married. 

Good  LortI,  where  arc  your  officers  and 
where  are  your  laws  in  t  his  state? 

Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is;  there  are  a 
whole  lot  of  wise  ones  get  themselves  to- 
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gethrr  down  in  Conrnrd  in  \hv  winter  time 
aod  they  make  some  of  the  dtiimlcet  laws  you 
ever  heard  of,  but  not  more  than  half  of  them 
ever  reaches  up  here. 

He  was  talking  Btnught  at  Billy  Abero. 
It  was  after  the  seflsioii  of  191 1 . 

I  see  a  large  number  of  young  men,  menr 
bers  of  recent  Houses,  here,  and  T  know  they 
as  well  as  I  desire  to  hear  of  the  days  gone  by. 

I  want  to  oongratulato  overybody  upon 
the  success  of  t  his  reunion. 

I  will  sit  down. 


Ex-Governor  Samuel  D.  Felker  was 
next  presented,  as  a  "member  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  an<i  that 
rare  'product  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
Democratic  governor.  Ho  has  given 
able  and  conscientious  service  to  the 
State.  A  sturdy  product  of  New 
Hampshire,  he  has  always  been  loyal 
to  the  Commonwealth. " 

Amnom  of  Ebt-GovsRNOR  Fblkkr 

Mr.  Chtrirmimt  Afoat  Anpeefed  and  Honand 

Str: 

When  I  recall  the  fact  that  I  was  not  %wo 

years  old  when  the  War  of  the  ItcbeUion 
broke  out,  and  1  was  not  bom  when  you  were 
elected  to  the  New  Hampshire  legislature, 
an<l  that  1  um  no  mere  boy  today,  1  wondiT  to 
behold  you  the  younpppt  of  m  all.  aii<i  I  lx»- 
lieve  you  must  have  solved  the  question  of 
perennial  youth.   As  a  lei;is1ator,  congreea* 

man  and  citizfii,  wrvin^i  wvW  this  stuto  ami 
country,  we  rejoice  to  find  you  still  taking  the 
lead  in  ever>'  good  work. 

Laat  Sunday  as  I  was  reading  the  Sunday 
newspnper.  I  discovered  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  State  owned  Conconl.  Most  of  us 
tboui^  that  Concord  owned  the  State.  We 

arc  willing  it  slmiild  <1()  so  today,  at  lea.st. 
We  n>joice  with  you  iu  all  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  that  hae  come  to  jrou  in  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  aod  know  fuU  well, 
that  a  greater  prosperity  is  to  Ik-  yoMrs  and 
cure  in  the  future.  For  these  l>i'autiful 
bttildinigi  all  foretell  thai  this  city  is  to  be 
the  rivit'  center  of  all  Xew  Hampshire  for 
years  to  come.  New  Hampshire  and  Con- 
cord, one  and  inseparable. 

CircumBtances  brought  it  almut  that  I 
servofi  m  n  member  of  the  iState  Sniatc  Irmg 
before  1  was  a  member  of  the  House.  At 


that  time  General  Marstnn  h.id  jiiBt  passed 
away,  llarry  Uingham  was  ser\'ing  his  last 
term,  and  Senator  GallinKer  and  other  strong 
and  able  men  wrro  jnfralierH.  It  was  at  a 
time  when  Austin  Corbin  offered  a  million 
dollars  for  the  state's  interrat  in  the  Concord 
Railroad,  an  incident  Senator  Chandler  may 
recall.  There  was  a  pubUc  meeting  in  this 
liall  at  which  Mr.  Corbin  spoke  and  made 
this  offer,  but  there  was  coupled  with  the  offer, 
quite  an  increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
niihoad.  Harrj*  Hiugham  asked  Mr.  Corbin 
if  this  inereai*  of  capital  stock  would  not 
compel  tin-  (lutilii-  to  pay  increased  charges 
for  service,  i  lns  ratlicr  nonplussed  Mr. 
Corbin  for  tlie  time  tjemg,  and  I  could  not 
reaiet  the  temptation  to  suggest  that  the 
Concord  Hailroad,  an«l  Ikmlon  &  Maine  a^Ske^ 
were  asking  an  increase  of  the  capital  stock, 
and  to  ask  whether  or  not  that  would  not 
increase  the  chargers  which  the  public  would 
have  to  pay,  and  iKjfh  of  these  eminent  men 
agreed  that  it  would.  Kailruad  hghts  had 
not  entwely  died  away  at  that  time,  and  I 
can  well  rcrollort  what  a  commotion  Covemor 
Tuttle  and  the  councillor  from  my  district 
and  myself  made  in  going  down  to  Mr.  Pear- 
son's oBioe  one  day,  to  get  a  referee  in  a 
water  cji»e.  Debate  on  the  previous  ((ur-stion 
was  then  still  open,  and  all  night  sessions, 
with  John  B.  Nash  talking  to  ua,  wero  the 

order  of  the  day. 

In  colonial  days  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  the  real  power  and  practically  ran 
the  State,  ^^'hi]e  the  nominal  authority 
was  in  the  Royal  Govenjor  and  fii-!  Touik  il- 
lors,  yet  the  iVssembly  having  the  power  to 
vote  or  not  to  vote  funds  as  it  saw  fit,  and 
having  i)ower  to  say  how  and  li\  whom  they 
should  l>e  expended,  was  the  real  power. 
Thus  tndy  t  hey  had  a  representative  govern- 
ment, and  for  eight  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  legislature  carried  on  the  affairs  of 
the  state  without  a  governor.  It  was  a 
government  not  apart  and  above  the  people, 
hut  of  tlir  |'<'o|»U>  and  by  thctn,  and  if  it  made 
idolatry,  blasphemy,  and  witchcraft  punish- 
able by  death,  it  but  reaponded  to  the  idea 
of  the  times. 

"For  forms  of  (tovemment,  let  fools  contest 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  U'st." 

There  is  a  gotnl  dcid  In-'ing  «iaid  al>out 
reducing  the  size  of  thia  Houue  of  Keprcscnta- 
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tivcs  and  making  it  conform  iporr  to  the 
forms  of  government  of  other  stalcn,  but 
certainly  a  large  Houac  is  not  an  unmixed 
evil  and  represents  the  average  citizen  of  the 
average  town.  If  our  constitution  shall  lio 
changed  to  meet  tlie  conditioiut  of  the  |)eople 
of  today,  and  if  its  cumbersome  metluKbi  Khali 
1)6  simplified,  it  will  certainly  give  the  jieopk^ 
the  kind  of  government  th<'y  desire. 

Meml)ers  of  this  House  come  to  know  each 
other  more  intimately  and  In-tter  ihiin  they 
can  possibly  under  any  other  conditioius. 
The  friendshipe  here  fonneil  have  \icen  to  me 
very  pleasing  and  la.sting. 


the  nanfte  of  Charles  S.  Emerson  will 
bo  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
all  the  people  of  this  municipality. 
He  shares  with  William  E.  Chandler 
the  distinction  of  leading  the  forces 
that  kept  the  State  House  from  being 
moved  down  the  river  to  Manchester, 
Chandler  in  1864,  Emerson  in  1906." 

Speech  of  Charles  S.  Everbon. 
\fr.  Chairman: 

From  the  large  number  present  today,  and 
the  evident  enjoyment  we  all  have  in  meet- 
ing our  former  colleagues,  it  looks  as  though 


CluirlM  S.  Emenon 


Charles  S.  Emerson  of  Milford. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Improvements  in  the  House  when  tiie 
last  attempt  was  made  lo  remove  the 
capital  to  Manchester,  was  next 
introduced  b^^  the  president,  who 
said:  "While  Concord  remains  the 
Capital,  as  it  bids  fair  to  do  forever, 


in  future,  in  |)Iace  of  dating  the  events  of  our 
life  from  the  time  we  were  in  the  legislature 

htin  be<"n  the  habit  of  so  many  of  us,  we 
should  date  things  from  this  year,  1915,  the 
dale  of  the  legisbitive  reunion. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  all  to  have 
been  members  of  the  New  IIam[ishire  legis- 
lature.   It  is  a  distinction  to  have  been  se- 
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tected  from  the  many  dtlcens  of  our  comma- 

nitics  for  this  sprvtcfl,  and  it  is  an  honor  to 
have  been  members  of  thiti  boJy,  whose  rec- 
oird  is  Mch  tai  exeeptioiial  one,  in  thai  though 
the  archives  of  our  state  have  bfcn  atarfhoil 
vriih  such  care  so  many  times  by  those  inter* 
ested  to  find  some  scandal,  if  it  were  possible, 
that  so  little,  so  very  little,  has  been  brought 
to  light  that  was  in  the  Ie;iiit  dishonorablo, 
either  in  the  legislature  or  in  the  admiosira- 
tkn  of  any  depaitment  of  our  state  e»>veiTi- 

meiit.  It  .s[)eaka  volunus  for  the  honesty  and 
ability  of  the  men  called  to  service  that  such 
should  the  faet. 

As  wc  review  our  service  to  the  state  we 
find  in  it  much  upon  which  to  congratulate 
oiuselv^  as  having^  had  our  part  to  perform; 
as  yn  look  baek  we  an  Teminded  of  many 
successes  and  also  of  many  disappointiiu  nts, 
but  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  we 
can  assure  ourselves  that  out  of  our  differ- 
ent opinions,  and  out  of  our  different  activ* 
ities  here,  has  come,  after  all,  in  the 
jtidgment  of  the  majority,  that  which  has 
proiveii  beat  for  the  coDunonwealth,  wUdi 
totiipers  our  (]isap[)ointnaeilti  and  idds  tO 
our  pride  in  achievement. 

Wa  rsmmher  many  of  the  contests  these 
haUs  have  witnes^  d  especially  in  such  as 
wc  were  privileged  or  tailed  upon  to  have  a 
part — bitter  contests  some  of  them,  pro- 
longed fi^its  for  a  principle  or  for  a  pofiey 
— some  of  which  we  felt  at  the  time  to  have 
been  fights  for  principles  now  seem  in  look- 
ing back  to  have  been  mere  contests  for 
pohcics,  but  the  bitterness  is  all  gone  and 
in  its  plane  rests  for  all  of  us  who  were  truly 
prompted  by  an  unseihsh  desire  for  th» 
prmnotion  of  tfae  best  Inlaresla  of  the  slate 
and  its  inhabitants — and  wliieh  of  us  were 
not  so  prompted — a  real  feoliog  of  satisfac- 
tion in  the  asnriee,  and  whkii  aatisfaotioa 
sfaall  increase  with  the  paadng  years.  All 
tnje  service  brings  its  own  reward,  but  this 
is  specially  true  when  that  service  was  un- 
dertsJcea  for  the  whole  oomnaunity.  May 
the  men  who  follow  us  in  all  departments 
of  the  state's  service  serve  as  uoaelfishly 
and  with  as  good  lesulta  as  haa  marked  all 
onr  past  bistoiy. 

I  a  introducing  the  next  speaker, 
Hon.  William  F.  Whitcher  of  Woods- 
vUle,  Preddent  Parker  said:  "It 
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IB  seldom  that  a  newspaper  editw 
is  called  upon  to  help  ftanie  the  laws 
that  in  political  campaigns  he  is 
called  upon  to  defend.  Yet  the  good 
old  town  nf  Haverhill  has  had  tho 
excellent  judgment  to  send  the  editor 
of  its  newspaper  several  times  to  the 
House  and  to  one  Constitutional 
Convention,  in  both  of  which  bodies 
he  was  a  brilliant  leader."  He  also 
went  on  to  remark  that  Mr.  Whitcher, 
in  his  earlier  and  better  daj's,  when 
he  was  in  Democratic  fellowship,  was 
largely  instrumental  in  effecting  his 
(Mr.  Fttrket's)  nomination  for  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Whitcher  spoke  substantially  • 
as  follows: 

Addre-ss  or  Hon.  Wm.  F.  WmrcsBR 

This  is,  I  take  it,  an  occasion  for  rend- 
nisccnoe  and  the  relation  of  experience.  My 
experience  in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature 
dates  back  to  1863,  when,  as  a  boy,  I  was 
prMleied  to  sp^nd  the  first  week  of  July  in 
Concord,  !ind  when  every  moment  that  the 
legisbture  was  in  session,  I  was  a  mcml)er 
of — the  gallery.  I  had  nevCT  seen  a  legis- 
latiuc  in  session,  and  there  was  a  wonderful 
fascination  about  it  to  the  hoy  from  the 
North  Ckmntry.  I  remember  the  speaker's 
desk  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  haH  and  the 
occupant  of  the  chair  \va.s  to  me  a  wonder. 
He  lookc<l  harilly  more  than  a  boy,  and  bia 
years  did  not  belie  his  looks,  but  his  manage- 
ment of  the  House,  in  the  war  time  and  in  the 
days  of  excited  partisanship,  seemed  to  me 
perfection.  I  have  been  privileged  since  to  see 
many,  many  qisakers  in  the  performanee 
of  their  duties,  in  all  the  New  Engl  uid  states 
except  Maine,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Virginia,  but  to  my  mind,  to  this  day,  tha 
one  speaker  poh^xeellence,  the  models  m 
have  with  us  here  today,  in  the  peiaon  of  Hion. 
William  £.  Chandler. 

I  remember  that  I  wondered  if  I  would 

ever  he  so  favoreil  and  honored  as  to  have  a 
seat  among  the  Solons  upon  whom  for  that 
week  I  looked  down.  I  certainly  had  amtn- 
tions,  but,  on  attaining  my  majority,  my  lot 
was  cast  for  soim-  thirty-one  years  in  states 
other  than  New  liampiihire,  and  thc^o 
seemed  Ifttle  piobsbiU^  of  the  realiaatioa 
of  my  ambitions. 
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There  was  a  kind  of  family  attraction  to  me 
in  the  Npw  Hampshire  House.  My  grtind- 
father — one  of  the  first  settlers  ami  leading 
dtiMU  of  his  town-p-never  could  flfwre  time 

from  the  1)riiij;iTi>;  up  of  his  sixtofn  sons  and 
daughters  to  be  a  member  of  the  "Great 
and  Gemral/'  but  he  iras  fairly  reprewDted 
by  aonA,  son-in-lnw  and  Kcandsons,  who  have 
been  mem!>ors  of  the  House  and  ScnatP  since 
1842,  dovi-n  to  1911,  for  no  Ices  than  thirty- 
nine  aBBBiona,  adde  from  membecdiip  in 
four  conptitutional  conventions.  The  fly 
in  this  particular  pot  of  ointment  naturally 
lin  in  the  fset  tbnt  down  to  the  seaalon  of 
1901,  when  I  finl  became  a  member  of  the 
Housf,  they  were,  each  and  all,  Dcmocrtits. 
It  htt»  been  someihmg  of  a  task  for  me,  m 
the  five  eenioiut  sinee  then  that  I  have  been 

bonnnvl  witli  a  scat  in  the  TlotiJ^e,  to  try  and 
offset  this,  but  as  n  Republican,  some  of  you 
mil  bear  me  witnesH,  I  have  tried  to  make 
atonement.  I  don't  think  it  was  quite  fair 
either  for  our  presiding  offiner  to  remind  me 
of  my  youthful  puliticiil  indiscretions,  which 
I  have,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  try- 
ing to  live  (lowji,  by  alltidinn  to  mme 
humble  part  1  took  in  the  convention  which 
l^aoed  him  in  nomination  for  Congreaa  in 
1869,  but  as  tliat  was  one  of  the  indiscretionct 
in  which  I  may  take  honest  pride,  I  forgive. 

We  hear  a  gootl  deal  in  these  dayH,  expe- 
cially  when  a  constitutional  convention  is 
held,  rnnr«TTiing  the  desirahilii y  of  rcducinp 
tlje  membership  of  the  New  Hampshire 
House.  I  confeas  to  little  aympaihy  with 
pro  posit  ions  for  such  reduction.  It  is  charged 
that  it  is  an  umceild]/"  body,  and  the 
charge  is  more  or  less  true.  .  Therein  Ues  ita 
glory.  It  ia  no4  alw^rs  a  difficult  matter  to 

wield  and  mannfre  a  pmnll  ho<!y,  Of  coursie 
I  do  not  allude  to  our  own  rienate — but 
where  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  attempts  to 
tiiaiia^cc  or  wield  four  hundred  representative 
men  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  contnet  of  no  amaU  magnitude  has 
been  undertaken.  I  doubt  very  much  if  any 
state  in  our  t'nion  can  show,  session  nfter 
session,  a  body  of  men  mure  thoroughly 
ropreeentattve  of  the  maasee  of  thepeopfothan 

is  found  in  (he  N'ew  nani|>shire  House,  which 
was  especially  true  l>efore  the  direct  primary 
force  took  ^e  choice  of  members  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people.  We  have  town  repre- 
sentation, tempered  by  the  facter  of  popu^ 


latiou,  a  combination  of  the  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  systems,  w^hieh  work.«!  ad- 
mirably, and  the  educational  value  of  the 
New  Hampehire  legidatuie  in  tneuleeting 
intellijient  citizenship  can  hardly  In;  over- 
estimated. As  to  results  Xcw  Hampshire 
may  invite  comparison  of  her  aeaaion  laws 
with  those  of  any  other  state,  with  ft  ehearful 
confidence  in  the  results  of  such  eoinparison. 

New  Hamptihirc  may  well  take  pride  in 
her  great  and  General  Court, 


Hon.  Clareace  £.  Carr,  of  Andover, 
was  neact  inla^uced  as  a  lawyer, 

manufacturer  and  man  of  affairs, 
member  of  the  House  a  generation 
ago,  aud  twice,  since,  his  party's 
candidate  for  Govwnor  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Carr  has  no  manuscript  of  hia 
speech,  and  will  not  attempt  a  precise 
presentation   thereof,  l)iit   gives  the 

following  a.s  substantially  what  be 
might  iiuve  said: 

Speech  of  Y]ns  C'i.^rkntk  E.  Cahh 

Mr.  Pre*ideid:  We  are  met  here  to  renew 
aequaintances,  to  recall  intmeeting  and  varied 
expertenoes,  t«  pay  tribute  of  res|x^ct  to  our 
silent  bt^thren  who  were  our  associates  and  , 
confreres  in  the  conduct  of  the  legislative 
affairs  of  our  little  commonwealth,  to  honor 
tlieir  memory  and  reflect  upon  their  patriotio 
endeavors.  ^ 

I  was  a  member  of  the  legislatures  of  1878 
and  9,  with  Mr.  Woolson  and'Mr.  Iluse  respec- 
tively the  Sjjeakers.  I  servwl  on  the  Normal  . 
School  Committee  and  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, on  the  latter  of  which  in  1879  it  was 
my  fortune  to  meet  some  of  the  notable  men 
of  New  Hampshire.  In  that  year  I  was 
likewise  chairman  of  a  Special  Railroad  Com- 

iiiiltee,    :iii(l    had    ;i>s(»ciate<!    with    me  and 

working  with  me  one  who  has  since  been 
honored  by  the  state  aa  the  Speaker  of  thia 
House,  aa  President  of  the  Senate,  as  a  mem- 

}H*r  of  fV»ncre«.s  from  hi.-^  dislricf .  We  should 
l«  glad  to  welcome  him  here  today  were  not 
his  health  such  aa  to  preclude  hui  eomtng. 
He  is  a  strong,  hripht.  aMe  man,  whose  ability 
we  aU  appreciate,  and  of  whom  we  are 
fond.  I  refer  to  Hon.  Frank  D.  Currier  of 
Canaan. 

Of  the  strong  men  of  tlie  House  and  Senate 
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with  whom  it  was  my  fortune  to  Ik*  iicciuaiiited, 
I  easily  recall  General  Marston,  Marry  Ming- 
ham,  Chief  JuHtire  Imuic-  N.  Hlixl^jetf,  Jutlge 
Robert  M.  Wallace.  Senat<ir  Gallinicer,  John 
G.  Sinclair,  James  \V.  Patterson,  Aan)n  F. 
Stevens,  O.  C.  Moore,  James  K.  French,  M. 
L.  Morrison,  and  many  others  1  might  name. 
Of  these  only  four  arc  living.  The  others 
have  joined  the  (^reat  majority.  As  the 
youngest  meml)er  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, at  the  close  of  the  session  of  '79,  I  will 
not  soon  forget  the  lionor  given  me  of  pre- 
senting a  cane  to  the  chairman.  General 
Marston,  for  the  Committee;  nor  will  I  forget 
his  simple  words  of  appreciation  in  accepting 


world  should  we  not  examine  our  own  sit- 
uation and  obligations  and  prefmre  ourwlves 
to  perform  our  sjicretl  duties  in  proteiiing  our 
priceless  h<'ritage  even  as  our  fathers  pro- 
t<'cted  it? 

We  know  what  this  form  of  government  has 
cost.  W  e  know  its  value  to  the  American 
people  in  the  lx)on  conferred  upon  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  "life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  liappiness."  We  possess  here  a  wealth 
and  prosperity  and  freedom  unmatched  in 
the  world.  We  have  better  assurance^  for 
the  funilamcntal  principles  which  go  to  make 
up  such  life,  liberty  and  happiness  than  is 
vouchsafed  to  any  pe<»ple.    These  facts  are 
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it,  his  modesty,  the  greatness  and  sweetness 
of  his  heart. 

What  should  be  our  fundamental  thought 
and  idea  to«lay?  ShouKl  it  not  l)c  that  we 
here  dedicate  ourselves  ai»ew  to  the  support 
and  maintenaucc  of  those  institutions  and 
that  forn>  of  government  which  gives  us  the 
greatest  fret^lom  and  phices  u|K)n  us  as  in- 
dividuals the  greatest  responsil)ilit  ies?  Should 
we  not  resolve  to  become  better  citiz-ens  and 
more  devoted  to  the  purp<jse8  of  the  fathers 
that  thercljy  in  a  measure  we  may  re<iuite  the 
obligations  we  owe  them  for  the  blessings 
their  patriotism,  wisdom  and  sacrifices  have 
vouchsafed  to  us? 

In  the  great  struggle  between  Freedom  and 
Tyranny  now  shaking  the  foundations  of  the 
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e\ndencc  of  the  rare  l)enignity  of  our  govern- 
ment and  the  wis<lom  of  those  who  erected  it. 
However  rough  and  uncouth,  we  have  in 
these  blessings  jewels  of  unmatched  value 
to  civilization  and  posterity.  Wisdom  haa 
told  us,  and  experience  teaches  us,  that  the 
inv'ulnerable  defence  we  must  throw  arotmd 
thenj  is  one  that  those  who  would  destroy  them 
can  untlerstand.  "A  righteous  nation  has  no 
moral  right  to  l)e  weak  when  it  can  be  strong." 

The  Democratic  idea,  which  lays  at  the 
foundation  of  our  government,  was  fought 
for  by  the  fathers,  providcnl  for  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
union  of  the  stat<?s,  and  refought  for  in  the 
ehmination  of  slavery  and  the  final  moulding 
of  our  nation.   Our  democracy  is  has<'d  upon  a 
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theory  of  ddienoe,  not  ofiSenae,  and  ttie  dedfe 

that  our  blessinfcs  may  blcK-i  the  poopir 
of  tbo  earth.  There  will  be  freedom  only 
where  there  ia  a  sjnrit  of  freedom.  Liberty 
will  not  long  abide  with  thoee  who  are  un- 
Y^nllini;  to  prant  it  to  others,  or  moke  the 
sacritices  necessary  to  protect  it. 

The  men  whom  I  have  named,  and  their 
romprrrs,  wr-rr  stnuiR  nnd  nbto  men,  snnu>  nf 
them  were  men  of  Lincoln  clearness  in  state- 
ment and  Webeterian  vieion  and  power.* 
Divergent  in  their  view's,  they  were  ready  to 
pive  the  hisf  in  them  for  common  good 
anii  for  tiie  preservation  of  tlie  wlea  upon 
which  our  government  is  founded.  In  their 
lives  and  actions  there  wns  a  steady,  deep  and 
ever-flowing  current  of  patriotiisra,  beneficent 
and  ineelatible.  That  epirit  was  typical 
of  the  spirit  of  our  land  and  the  love  of  lib- 
erty. It  piified  by  the  nense  of  juftif^e 
and  moved  by  the  impt>Uing  force  the  Eternal 
Power  poAa  bdiind  its  benign  purpoees. 

We  must  go  forwanl  with  the  readiness  to 
etand  where  Stark  stood  and  to  plant  our 
feet  for  good  and  all  on  the  bed-rock  of  nation- 
ality for  which  Webster  contended.  Let 
there  be  no  doubt  aliout  our  purpose.  Let 
not  that  purpose  be  futile — as  it  will  be  un- 
les  we  take  proper  Hepe  to  mould  into  a 
coiiiinon  anrl  patrintir  whnlc  the  various 
peoples  of  tlua  Jand,  and  take  further  stepa 
to  THolect  and  defend  it.  * 

Tlie  paramount  V)iiHinc-;.s  of  tliij;  state  is 
the  business  of  government,  and  the  para- 
mount duty  of  her  citiaens  is  to  do  that 
biuineeB  wc^  and  to  achieve  sndi  dtisenskip 
as  wiU  ensure  the  succesH  of  ntir  i>Aramoant 
business.   The  same  is  true  of  the  nation . 

In  this  country  we  do  not  want  a  large 
standing  finny,  nor  anything  that  savors  of 
miUtariam.  We  are  all  peace  men.  The 
tpuit  ni  Amanca  is  one  of  peace.  We  are 
a  peace  loving  people.  From  that  it  foUon-s 
that  we  must  m  safeguard  this  nation  that 
wc  can  continuously,  engage  in  our  peaceful 
pursttita  by  so  preparing  to  defend  ouredvce 
that  peoples  or  nations  otherwi.se  imlinfil 
will  not  be  likely  to  attempt  to  disturb  our 
btieinesB.  This  can  be  done  only  by  such 
preparation  as  will  inak<'  it  apparent  to  them 
that  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  do  so  will 
be  futile  and  disastrous.  Christian  love  must 
be  supported  by  tii^Meooa  strength  in  the 
affaire  of  nations  as  welt  as  individuals.  It  is 


to  be  hoped  and  expected  the  culmination 

of  this  prrparoiiness  and  the  world  struggles 
will  be  the  subordination  of  the  individual 
Sovereignty  of  nations  to  One  Great  Sever- 
eignty  of  Justice,  vsith  a  force  contributed 
by  uU  to  give  sanction  to  its  decisions  in  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  Democ- 
racy of  thoui^  and  action  as  a  world-^ight 
of  lumian  liein^s.  tintler  whatever  form  of 
government,  must  supercede  despotism  as  a 
wDrM-fdavery  of  human  bemgSi  under  what* 

ever  fnnn  of  govern rncnt. 

Our  forefathers  who  built  this  state,  and 
their  children  who  guarded  and  defended  it, 
dedicated  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  tssk, 
and  the  blessed  results  arc  showered  over  U8 
aa  a  people.  As  they  were  dedicated  to 
their  work,  so  l«t  iis  be  to  oora.  Let  every 
man  prosper  as  he  can,  and  every  one  achieve 
such  distinction  as  his  talents  and  industry 
may  bring.  Let  every  one  enjoy  that  freedom 
and  that  unusual  toad  Ucned  opportunity 
comninn  to  mir  deniocracy  and  vouchsafed 
to  no  other  peoples  in  the  world.  In  return 
therefor,  let  no  man  in  this  God's  eountiy  of 

ours  put  his  hand  to  spade  or  wheel  or  law 
or  niandate  or  proclamation  except  with  the 
dominant  idea  that  patriotism,  which  means 
the  uplift  of  humanity  and  the  honor,  the 
true  honor  of  the  RepubUc,  m  a  part  of  his 
work,  comes  first,  and  stands  paramount  in 
his  heart.  Every  spade  will  marjc  a  line  of 
u.se  and  beauty  for  tlie  Lord,  and  every  man- 
date will  reflect  his  justice. 

Let  us,  then,  prcjiare  to  defend  our  prioe- 
leas  poBEcsfiions,  demand  justice,  hope  for 
sanity  and  pny  for  peaoe. 

Ex-Governor  Henry  B.  Quinby  of 

L  i -onl;!  was  next  inf  rodncod.  In 
preseutiiig  him,  the  Chairman  said: 
'^A  member  of  the  House  of  Rep< 
resentatives  for  two  terms.  State 
Senator  for  two  terms.  >frinber  of 
tlie  Governor's  Council  and  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  he  can  speak 
both  as  a  legislator  and  as  nn  exrrii- 
tive,  for  in  all  his  activities  he  has 
been  a  credit  to  the  state." 

AnnRRw  OF  l"\-CiovERvoR  Quinby 
It  m  eertuiniy  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
have  a  part  M  cdebraUoas  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  foundmg  of 
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Ifai*  beautiful  dty,  when  I  have  poned  so 

many  years  of  official  life,  ami  in  wliicli  I 
take  almost  as  much  interest  as  if  I  was  a 

CoDCord  has  ever  been  patriotic  and  a 
center,  in  our  State,  of  nulitar>'  activities  and 
at  this  time,  when  the  \%'orkl  around  \m  is 
wwthing  in  war,  and  naUiu^  as  in  do  tbe 
defenceless  condition  of  our  State,  upon  whose 
aott  no  foreign  foe  has  ever  trod,  1  can  do  no 
better  than  to  emhraoe  the  present  oppor* 
tunity,  it  seems  to  me,  to  present  a  few  ideas 
as  to  our  immediate  duty  as  citixens,  not 
only  of  our  glorious  State,  with  its  wonderful 
record  as  one  of  tbe  origuial  Colonies,  hut  as 
patriotic  Americans;  not  in  the  spirit  of  a 
desire  to  precipitate  hostiUtiee,  but  as  a 
oMaaure  of  oommoo  prudenn^  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  upon  us  from  some  quarter, 
which  is  possible  and  even  probable,  consid- 
ering tbe  overt  acts  already  committed  in 
our  country  fay  belligerent  agenta  in  our 
midst,  to  say  nothlnp;  of  otitrafjes  upon  our 
citizens  and  commerce  on  the  sea,  which,  if 
eontinued,  will  demand  our  giving  warning 
that  the  United  Stntea  haa  «diau8ted  tta 
patience. 

Tbe  most  important  question  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  consider  today  is  how  to  pre- 
pare otir  country  for  ilefense  in  case  of  invasion 
by  a  hostile  power.  For  years  we  have  been 
living  in  a  "Fool'a  noadiae"  and  only  the 
Providenre  of  God  has  presor\'od  us  from 
aimibiUtiou.  If  any,  until  Te<»ntly,  have 
CQomdered  the  matter  «t  nU  they  have  either 
Hgued  that  the  neaiert  nation  waa  separated 
from  us  by  such  an  exymnw  of  water  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  transport  men 
and  BUppliee  to  our  shores,  or  they  have 
rclitnl  upon  the  kindly  nature  of  tlic  rest  of 
the  world  and  the  tranquilizing  effect  upon 
them  of  ottr  gentle  diapoeition,  our  peace  lov- 
ing qualities  and  our  altruistic  conduct. 

The  first  argument  has  \>een  rudely  shat- 
tered by  the  results  attained  during  the 
atrugjg^  now  gomg  on  abroad,  among  them 
being  the  steaming  nwlius  of  even  thf  (imlcr- 
aea  boats  wbicb  in  tbemeelvee  are  capable 
of  infinite  harm  to  our  undenued  and  under' 
manned  navy,  and  the  latter  fallacy  ia  ex- 
ptoded  as  we  survey  the  plip;1it  of  l^elgiura. 

Tbe  tiuM  has  arrived  for  our  country  to 
prepare  itadf  for  poarible  invaaion.  Thia 
doea  not  mean  to  giet  ready  to  make  war; 


for  the  American  people  aa  *  whole  deaira 

jwaeo,  hut  not  i>e:irf'  v.ithnut  honor.  The 
patriots  who  gave  th«ir  lives  to  make  ttus  a 
great  and  independent  country  wiO  have 
died  in  vain  if  we,  their  d  v  'ants,  fail  to 
take  warning  and  continue  to  (io7.c  on  until 
the  enemy  is  haumicriiig  at  our  gates. 

Thia  queation  of  preparednem  ia  not  n 
partisan  one;  we  are  all  Americans  wthout 
regard  to  pohtical  predilections,  and  must 
join  tonwa  to  achieve  tbe  common  weal— to 
put  America  in  a  condition  to  meet  all  comera 
with  as  good  as  tbcy  bring  and  aomeihing  a 
little  better. 

lliie  queation  of  protection  for  our  people 
an  !  (iiir  liomcs  is  not  a  new  one,  it  is  as  old 
as  our  gov^nment  itself.  Washington  in 
his  fifth  annual  addms  said:  "If  we  deaire 
to  avoid  insult  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it; 
if  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments  of  our  prosperity,  it 
muat  1)0  known  that  we  are  at  aU  times  ready 
for  war." 

John  Adams,  -in  a  special  message  said: 
"But  bk  demoiMtrating  by  our  conduct  that 

we  do  not  fear  war,  in  the  iiet  e-ssary  protec- 
tion of  our  rights  and  our  honor,  we  should 
give  no  room  to  infer  that  we  abandon  the 
deaire  of  im  An  efficient  preparation  for 
war  can  alone  secure  peacf  ." 

Tbe  question  of  preparedness  has  many 
phaeoe,  all  of  them  vital  and  important;  that 
of  the  nurnlxT  und  character  of  tr<j<)p.'<,  of 
ammunition,  seagoing  craft,  aeroplanes  and 
many  other  requirements  which  must  be 
provided  for,  and  the  preparation  for  which 
should  not  be  delayed  an  hour  in  its  beginning 
and  prosecution;  but  the  basic  proposition 
ia  to  have  a  Congress  which  will  be  a  help  in 
the  future  and  not  a  himlrancc,  as  in  flic  past. 

We  must  see  to  it  all  t>ver  thia  broad  land 
that  if  the  men  we  aend  to  represent  us  do 
not  represent  UB  that  they  be  relegated  to 
private  life,  no  matter  what  their  political 
affiliations  are,  and  that  men  who  love  our 
country  better  than  tlwy  do  political  pre- 

fcrineril  are  sent  to  take  their  places. 

Congress  must  be  liberal  in  ^ipropriations 
for  our  National  defense,  and  the  money  thua 
provided  must  not  be  regarded  aa,  nor  peiw 
mitted  to  be,  personal  spoil  for  any  man  nor 
act  of  men;  it  should  bo  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  wry,  tliat  it 
may  all  go  into  the  proper  diannels  to  ino* 
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tect  our  country,  instead  of  Ix'inf;  (lIvcTt«-<l  to 
eufltttin  army  posts  where  no  army  poets  have 
been  needed  since  the  Indians  have  oeaaed 
to  be  a  menace  It  .^hoaU  not  be  used,  any 
pnrt  of  it,  to  enlargexl  army  posts^  whirh  per- 
haps should  remain,  but  do  not  nml  eniarge- 
meot.  In  abort,  let  every  dollar  be  uaed  for 
its  legifiiiiatr  lnlrJ>o^^  and  k-t  Amniin  1)C  at 
once  put  in  the  way  of  being  able  not  only  to 
demand  Iter  rights  but  to  obtain  them. 

I  will  not,  at  tluB  time,  touch  up<»i  tba 
difforont  wnys  Fiitnrpsted  for  fomung  our 
several  line»  ot  defctuic;  the  Swiss  seems  the 
meet  pmustieal  and  perliaps  the  teaat  expen- 
sive; the  AuBtraliaii  lias  many  goo<l  features; 
General  Wood  lays  out  a  plan  which  I  have 
no  doubt  is  wwkable^  but  whatever  im  do 
let  us  do  it  now  add  under  eompeien^  in- 
teUigent  guidance. 


In  next  presenting  Scniitor  Ikiiry 
F.  Hollis.  President  Parker  said: 
"Unfortunate  in  his  location  in  a 
strong  Republican  ward,  Senator 
Hollis  had  not  the  distinction  of  the 
rest  of  IIS  of  service  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire legislature.  There  have  to  he 
exceptions  to  nil  rules.  His  novitiate 
was  not  in  the  State  House,  hwt  at  the 
bar  and  upon  the  stump  in  political 
campaigns.  Yet  we  recognize  him  as 
a  fellow  legislator,  althou^li  his  field 
is  at  the  Capitol  at  Washington  as 
the  junior  senator  from  New  Huinp- 
shire.'' 

[Addhess  or  Senator  Hollis 

fflioiily  before  the  beginning  of  the  present 

war  in  Europe  I  heard  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  tlujught  in  this  countrj'  state  puMidy  that 
easy,  prosperous  couditions  tend  to  produce 
a  low  qiudity  of  men  in  »  nation;  that  no 
country  gives  birth  to  n.  proat  artist,  a  great 
j>oct,  or  a  great  statesman,  except  in  time  of 
streae  and  turmoil  aueh  aa  follow  war,  famme 
or  pestilence. 

I  prefer  to  think  that  a  srrfat  countrj'  lik*? 
ours  do^  not  have  to  wait  to  produce  great 
men  in  t&MS  of  eriab,  but  that  the  men  are 
here,  living  quietly  .imonK  tip  nt  f  heir  onlinarv' 
tasks,  until  some  great  emergency  galvanize 
them  Into  action  and  demands  henie  deeda,  or 
eonwmmate  wisdom  and  genius. 

It  ia  ea^  to  believe  thai  for  two  yean 


past  the  people  of  tliis  countn*',  or  'i*  least  a 
majority  of  them,  have  rested  serene  in  the 
belfef  thai  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman;  but  it  toolcno 
more  than  the  drafting  of  a  single  state  paper, 
following  the  sinking  of  the  Lutitania,  to 
eoBvinee  them  that  Wilson  is  a  atateamaa. 

lie  has  been  a  stafesniaii  all  the  time,  but  a 
crisis  was  needed  to  convince  the  nation  of  it. 

Tbil  conviction  has  risen  above  party, 
above  xaeial  origin,  above  crrod  or  rehgion* 
Thp  pntirp  nation  has  risen  with  its  I^-sidcnt 
and  finds  itself  firmly  resolved  to  play  the 
part  of  men  among  the  taadfy  of  natiooa. 
Our  nation  today  feels  itself  leHiatioaaliied 
aodre-vitaliied. 

We  know  that  peace  wUI  be  preserved  if  tt 
may  be  pwecircd  without  dishonor.  We 
know  that  peace  is  not  worth  the  having  if 
it  must  be  achieved  with  the  loss  of  our 
national  self-respect . 

Our  whole  nation  is  soberly  considering 
today  our  state  of  pn3{>aredness  for  whatever 
emergency  wft  must  face.  It  is  no  longi^  a 
question  of  whether  we  shall  face  it,  but  of 
how  best  wc  may  face  it.  I,  for  one,  have 
no  fear  that  the  state  of  New  Mampehire 
will  ffiEpeet  her  representatives  at  Washbgtoo 
to  begrudge  ."nifh  appropriations  as  are  ncecs- 
saiy  to  build  up  our  army  and  navy  to  prompt 
and  poweiftal  effidemgr. 

I  de  not  look  for  war  at  this  time.  I  do 
expect,  however,  great  good  to  come  from  the 
careful  self-examination  which  our  natioa  is 
givbg  itsdf  today;  tmd  I  expect  that  sdf- 
examination  to  result  in  some  form  of  tnili- 
tary  training  which  will  make  our  citixens 
quickly  avaitobie  as  sffieient  soldiers  in  aa 
emergency. 

Each  of  you,  as  a  mombor  of  the  New 
liampshire  General  Ck>urt,  has  received  a 
manual  containing  the  state  oonatituiion, 
and  in  that  constitution  you  have  read  that 
"  'standing'  armies  are  dangerous  to  liberty." 
You  hnowp  moreover,  that  large  staading 
armiea  are  an  istflien^Ie  expense,  and  that 
tlicy  are  unne<**>f»f»ar\v  The  alternative  is  a 
citizenry  trained  to  bear  arms. 

niis  gathering  rspresents.New  Hampshire 
as  no  other  pathcring  has  ever  represented 
her.  You  are  her  legislative  veterans.  You 
are  New  Hampdhire.  I  bdieve  that  yea 
recogniaa  the  evils  and  burdens  of  a  kris 
standing  anny  and  in  its  place  favor  a  eoin- 
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pulflory  xoilitary  training  for  every  able- 
bodied  boy  in  the  United  States,  for  aix  months 
or  a  year  so  that  he  will  learn  to  shoot  straight, 
to  obey  oidera  and  to  cafe  f or  hiiittelf  in  oamp^ 
and  bo  prepared  for  the  final  fitting  for  activo 
aervice  on  short  notice. 

Such  training  for  a  year,  or  hail  a  year, 
win  render  this  country  safe  from  invaeion; 
it  wUl  prove  a  valuable  lesson  to  oven,'  lad  ii 
diacipUoe,  democracy  and  patriotism;  it  will 
tend  to  coimteraet  the  aoftening  influence  of 
luxury  and  easy  hving;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  exact  from  every  youth  who  eojoya 
the  blessings  of  our  free  institutions. 

Senator  Jacob  H,  Gallingor  was  the 
next  speaker.  In  introducing  iiim 
the  preBideDt  eftid:  "Three  tbnee  a 
member  ci  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Tvrice  a  Senator  and  President 
of  that  body.  Member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  1876. 
Member  of  Conpress  two  terms. 
United  States  Senator  for  a  longer 
period  than  anv  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  Chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Committee  for  thirteen 
campaigns.  From  the  printer's  case 
to  the  position  of  Dean  of  the 
United  States  Senate  is  a  record 
worthy  of  himself  and  of  distinction  to 
bis  Btate. " 

Address  or  Senator  Gaixwoer 

Jfr.  Chaiman: 

At  this  time  of  historical  reminiscence  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  first 
railroad  in  the  United  States  was  built  in 
1826,  aix^HHie  smia  after  CSonoord  waa 
incorporated  as  a  town,  and  that  thr  first 
railroad  to  use  locomotives  was  five  years 
later  0n  1831).  Hie  llrat  passenger  railroad 
in  the  world,  between  Stodcton  and  Dar> 
lington  in  En^and  commenced  to  do  buai"' 
neiis  in  1825. 

Conoord  was  ^  yean  old  when  the  first 
steamboat  (the  dermoni)  travfrscd  thn  Hud- 
son River  from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  54 
*  years  old  when  the  first  Bteamahip  (the 
S€tvannah)  crossed  the  Atlantic  under  Meam, 
taking  t'WTnty-fi^'P  days  to  make  the  voyage. 

Gouconi  waa  47  years  old  when  the  iirht 
dty  (London)  was  lighted  by  gfm,  and  94 
yeara  old  wlwn  Moaes  G.  Farmer,  a  Ne«r 


Hampdiire  man,  aubdivtded  the  electrie  <nir- 
rent,  and  lighted  the  firet  dwelling  by  eleo- 

tricity. 

When  Mone  aent  his  first  telegraphie 
message  from  Baltimore  to  Washington 
(in  IS! 4)  Concord  bad  attained  the  age  <rf 

79  years. 

The  speaking  tetefdione  came  in  1876, 

one  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  Concord 
became  a  town.  The  Remington  type- 
writer came  one  year  later,  and  the  fost 
electric  railway  in  the  world  (in  Berlin) 
followed  the  next  year,  and  sue  years  after 
(in  1885)  an  electric  railway  was  installed 
between  Baltimore  and  Hampden,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland . 

The  grapbaphone  came  in  1886,  the  X-ray 
in  1895,  and  wizdeaa  telegraphy  in  1809. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  since  Concord  was 
incorporated  almost  every  great  invention 
txdiich  blesses  the  world  today  has  come  into 
existence,  and  in  tins  hour  of  reminiscence  it ' 
would  be  extremely  intercsin^  tu  thvoll  at 
greater  length  on  those  1  have  mentioned  as 
wdl  aa  to  aM  hundreds  of  otiiera  to  the  list* 

Turning  to  k-gislatlve  mullcrs  how  in- 
tensely Ulteresting  it  would  be  if  we  could 
have  a  representative  here  today  of  the  Lcg- 
idature  of  the  Provin<  ('  of  .Nt  w  Hampshire, 
which  met  in  Portsmouth  in  17G5,  the  year 
Concord  was  incorporated,  Bcnning'  Went- 
wortb  being  Oovwaor,  and  the  memberdup 
of  the  I>ep;islaturr  being  31.    Ik  H  <- -  > 

And  of  how  much  greater  interest  it  would 
be  If  tlw  first  Governor  of  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  Meefaech  Weaie,  and  the  first 
Speaker  of  the  Hotiep,  George  Atkinson, 
could  be  with  us  to  tell  of  the  doings  of  the 
Legidatore  of  1784,  nineteen  years  after 
Concord  was  an  iricoriK>raft'il  town.  Fortu- 
nately the  records  of  those  early  days  have 
wisely  been  preserved  ia  the  Frovindal  and 
State  I'ajjers,  to  which  our  people  have  access. 

As  I  shall  speak  of  the  legislatures  with 
which  I  have  been  connected  it  is  unfortunate 
that  it  beoomea  neoesaaiy  to  make  pmonal 
allusions,  which  if  possible  would  be  omitted. 

My  first  actual  participation  in  legislative 
matters  waa  in  the  year  1872,  being  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Wanl 
Four,  Concord.  The  membership  of  the 
House  in  that  year  was  361.  Exckicl  A. 
Straw  of  BfandMBter  waa  Governor.  Aaa 
Fowler  of  Concord  waa  Speaker  of  the  Houae 
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of  Representatives,  and  Josiah  H.  Benton  of 
Lancaster  was  clerk.  Tlie  legislative  session 
was  held  in  June.  There  were  many  able 
men  in  the  Inxly  of  whom  I  will  venture  to 
mention  Eilwanl  F.  Mann  of  Benton,  Sher- 
burne B.  Merrill  of  Colebrook,  Osman  D. 
Way,  Fx! ward  J.  Tcnney,  George  H.  Stowell, 
and  Ira  Colby  of  Claremont,  Benjamin  S. 
Warren,  George  A.  Pill.sbur>',  P.  Brainerd 
Cogswell,  John  H.  Albin,  Asa  Fowler,  George 
E.  Todd  and  Lyman  T.  Flint  of  Concord, 
Sylvanus  W.  Bryant  of  Cornish,  James  E. 
Lothrop  of  Dover,  Enoch  P.  Marshall  of 
Dunbarton,  Gilman  Marston  and  Charles  H. 


Nashua,  Etra  M.  Smith  of  Peterborough, 
Joseph  Burrows,  of  Plymouth,  Omar  D.  Con- 
verse of  Itindge,  WiUiam  M.  Weed  of  Sand- 
wich, Benjamin  R.  Wheeler  of  Salem,  James 
W.  Emtry,  John  Pender  and  John  H.  Brough- 
ton  of  Portsmouth,  Edwin  Wallace  and 
Arthur  D.  Whitehouse  of  Rochester,  George 

F.  Putnam  of  Warren,  John  C.  Pearscm  of 
Webster,  Nathan  H.  Weeks  of  Woodstock, 
Jeremiah  Bodgett  of  Wcntworth,  and  Warren 

G.  Brown  of  Whitefield.  A  large  majority 
of  these  men  have  records  of  honorable 
service  to  the  state  and  nation. 

Many  interesting  reminiscences  are  re- 
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Hall  of  Exeter,  James  E.  Hayes  of  F'armington, 
Amos  J.  Blake  of  Fitzwilliam,  George  W, 
Nesmith  and  Alvah  W.  Sulloway  of  Franklin, 
Martin  A.  Hayncs  of  Gilford,  ITiomns  Cogs- 
well of  Gilmanton,  David  H.  Taggart  of 
GofTstown,  Jolm  L.  Bridgman  of  Hanover, 
Samuel  D.  Bemis  of  Harrisville,  William  C. 
Patten  of  Kingston,  Charles  S.  Faulkner  and 
Thomas  E.  Hatch  of  Keene,  Hiram  Orcutt 
of  Lebanon,  Hiram  Noyes  of  Lisl>on,  Harry 
Bingham  of  Littleton,  Samuel  Clarke,  Hiram 
K.  Slayton,  Cyrus  A.  Sulloway,  and  William 
Parker  of  Manchester,  Bainbridge  Wiulleigh 
and  George  C.  Gilmore  of  Milfonl,  Mark 
B.   Buxton  and  £xlward  H.  Spauldiiig  of 


called  concerning  some  of  these  men,  but 
only  one  will  1*  named,  and  it  remains  vividly 
in  my  mind.  Cyrus  A.  Sulloway,  in  debate, 
made  what  I  regarded  as  an  offensive  allusion 
to  Conconl  and  to  me  personally.  I  was 
younger  and  more  impulsive  then  than  I 
am  now,  and  Sulloway  was  not  quite  as  large 
then  as  he  is  today.  Quick  as  flash  I  applied 
to  him  the  short  and  ugly  word  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt  has  made  famous.  The  dignified 
8|»eaker  was  so  shocked  that  he  failed  to  call 
me  to  order,  and  I  rcmaincHl  in  the  House 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day's  session. 
Next  morning  I  made  a  frank  apolog>-  to  the 
House  for  having  violated  its  rule,  which  waa 
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accepted,  and  SuUoway  and  1  iiave  been 
good  frieitdB  ever  since. 

\t  tfits  fs^.-iHion  Bainbridge  Wadleigh,  who 
tiad  served  fourteeQ  yeftn  in  the  House,  was 
eleeted  to  tlie  United  8t»tee  Senate,  and  tlie 
work  of  the  aeesion  wm  eonduded  in  thirty 
days. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Houae  next  year  (1873).  Eiddel  A.  Straw 
had  been  reflected  Govpmor,  Jamp.>?  W. 
Emery  of  Portsmouth  waa  Speaker  and  baiu- 
ttd  C.  Gbrk  of  Gilfotd  was  dork. 

Of  the  membership  of  that  year  thf  fe)l- 
lowing  arc  entitled  to  special  mention:  Ira 
Ck)lby  and  George  H.  Stowell  of  Claremont, 
D.  Arthur  Brown,  George  Jenks  and 
Henry  C.  Sturtevant  of  Concord,  Otis  Cooper 
of  Croydon,  Gilman  Marston,  Jacob  Car- 
lisle and  CharlM  H.  Bdl  of  Eiseter,  baae  N. 
BltKl^ftf  and  K.  R.  ?.  Satiljorn  of  Franklin, 
Ira  F.  Prouty  and  (jeorge  A.  Wheelock  of 
Keene,  Richard  W.  Cragin  and  Alpheus  W. 
Baker  of  Lebanon,  Harry  Bingham  and 
Charlies  A.  Sindiur  of  Littleton,  IIf>nr\'  E. 
Bumham,  Ira  Cross,  A.  F.  Olxendam,  C.  A. 
SuUoway,  William  Pariter,  and  William  O. 
Evori'tt  of  Mancho.sfor,  Henry  A.  Marsh, 
Mark  K.  i3uxton  and  E.  F.  McQuesten  of 
Nashua,  Alpha  J.  Pflbbury  of  Northwood, 
Hiram  A.  'J'uttlc  and  John  P.  Nutter  of  Pitta- 
field,  Jowph  Hurrows  and  James  F.  Lnnji;(lon 
of  Plymouth,  James  W.  Emery,  J.  Horace 
Kent,  Albeit  R.  Hatdt  and  Dank!  Marpy  of 
Portsmouth,  Wilh'am  M.  Weed  and  Willinni 
A.  Heard  of  Sandwich,  and  John  £.  Ilobert> 
aonofWaner. 

This  session  occupied!  thirty  day's,  pro- 
ciscly  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  session 
of  tiie  preceding  year.  Doubtless  the  brevity 
of  these  sessions  waa  partly  due  to  the  faet 

that  we  hrv(\  annual  plcrtions  and  .'inniial 
seseious  in  thoee  d&y^,  but  the  fact  that  the 
members  were  largely  leBleeted,  thus  assnring 
a  majority  who  had  had  former  legislative 
exi>erience,  had  snmetliinR  to  do  with  it. 

In  1878  I  vfwi  a  uiciuber  of  the  state  Sen- 
ate, which  body  was  then  compoeed  of  twelve 
member??  Renjnrnin  F.  I*rescott  of  Fpping 
was  Governor,  and  David  H.  Buffum  of 
Somersworth  was  president  of  the  Senate. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Buffum  the  membership 
of  the  Senate  was  composed  of  Emmons  D. 
Philbrick  of  Rye,  John  W.  Wheeler  of  Salem, 
Hiiam  K.  Sbtyton  of  Manchester,  Jacob  H. 


GalUngcr  of  Concord,  Thomas  Cogswell  of 
Gilmanton,  John  A.  Spaulding  of  Nashua, 
Danie!  ^f  White  of  Peterl>orough,  Charles 
J.  Amtdon  of  Hinsdale,  Albert  M.  ijhaw  of 
Lebanon,  Joseph  D.  Weeks  of  Oanaan,  and 
WiUiam  H.  Cummings  of  Lisbon.  Mr. 
Wheeler  and  I  are  the  only  surviving  mem- 
bers of  that  body. 

Augustus  A.  Woolson  of  Lisbon  waa 
Sjjeaker  of  the  House,  and  Alpheus  W.  RiUcer 
uf  Lebanon  was  Clerk.  The  House  had  in  it 
a  very  large  proportion  of  able  men,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  John  G.  Sinclair  of 
Bethlehem,  W.  E.  Tutherly  of  Claremont, 
W.  H.  Shurtleff  of  Colebrook,  WilUam  E. 
Stevens,  George  A.  Young,  C.  E.  Sargent, 
Charles  R.  Coming  and  Joseph  Went  worth  of 
Concord,  J.  Frank  Seavey  of  Dover,  J.  W. 
Dodge  of  Enfirid,  Gilman  Mantoo  and  Wil-  • 
liarn  nurlinganie  of  Exeter,  Isaac  N.  Blodgett 
of  Franklin,  James  W.  Patterson  of  Hanover, 
Samuel  T.  Page  uf  Haverhill,  Frank  H.  Pieroe 
of  Hillsborough,  Franklin  Worcester  of  Hot- 
Us,  William  P.  Cliamlx-rlain  and  George  W. 
Tilden  of  Keene,  Charles  A.  Busiel  of  La- 
oonia,  A.  A.  Woolson  and  G.  W.  Wells  of 
LislH)n,  Hurry  Ringliam  ami  .Mbcrt  S.  Bat- 
chellor  of  Littleton,  Henry  H.  Huae,  W.  R, 
Patten  and  Noah  8.  Clark  of  Manchester, 
Robert  M.  Wallaee  of  Milford,  Orren  C. 
Moore  and  Aaron  F.  Stevens  of  Na-^hua,  J.  Q. 
RoUes  and  F.  A.  Hobbs  of  Ossipee,  and  Isaac 
Adams  and  Paul  Wentworth  of  Sandwich. 

An  incident  occured  during  that  <;e8sioQ  of 
the  House  which  is  worthy  of  mention.  Id 
those  days  the  absurd  practice  fnnvailed  of 
debating  the  previous  que.stion,  the  only 
restriction  being  tliat  the  discussion  should  be 
pertinent  to  th^  subject.  Mr.  RoUes  of 
OsB^we,  who  tidked  -my  fast,  and  whose 
prontmeiation  was  not  of  the  best,  had  oc- 
cupied the  floor  a  considerable  time,  when  a 
point  of  order  was  made  against  him  that  he  , 
waa  nut  confining  himself  to  the  question 
under  debate.  S|)eaker  Woolson,  wlio  had  a 
fine  sense  of  humor,  hesitated  for  a  luoiueot, 
and  then  said,  '"The  Chair  must  insist  that 
the  gentleman  confine  himpelf  to  the  (juestion 
at  issue,  but,  as  the  Chair  does  not  under- 
stand a  sin^  word  that  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  the  Chair  docs  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
sustain  the  point  of  onlcr." 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1876 
reoommended  certain  dumges  in  the  member- 
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ship  of  both  branches  of  the  LoKislnturc, 
which  resulted  in  tin  inm-iusc  of  the  mcmbor- 
ship  of  the  Senate  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four,  and  a  reduction  of  about  seventy  mem- 
bers in  the  House.  It  waf  my  privilege  t<» 
collaborate  with  James  O.  Lyford  in  tliat 
Convention  in  an  effort  to  wn-ure 
changoj*.  I  represente<l  Ward  Four,  Concord, 
and  Mr.  Lyford  represenlfnl  the  town  of 
Canterbun,-.  He  was  the  younftest  member 
of  the  Convention,  and  as  ardent  a  fXeniocrat 
in  those  days  ai*  he  is  a  Republican  at  the 
present  time. 

In  accortlancc  with  the  custom  then  pre- 
vailing I  was  rcelecte<l  to  the  Senate  in  1879 


Marston  and  Winthrop  N.  Dow  of  Exeter, 
K.  B.  S.  Sanlwrn  of  Kranklin,  John  Hatch  of 
(Jreenland,  William  1'.  Chamberlain  of  Kecne, 
JamI  I.  Williams  of  Lancaster,  .\lbert  H. 
Hatchellor  and  Harry  Bingham  of  LitUeton, 
Cleorge  C.  Ciilmore,  William  R.  Patten  and 
Noah  8.  Clark  of  Manchester,  Giiorge  G. 
Davis  of  MarllMjro,  Virgil  C.  Gilman  and 
Aaron  F.  Stevens  of  Nashua,  Josi-ph  Q.  Holies 
of  ()ssi|>ee,  K<lmun<i  E.  Truewlell  of  Pem- 
broke, Mortier  L.  Morrisfin  of  Peterborough, 
Nathan  H.  Weeks  of  Plymouth,  and  Thomas 
E.  Call  of  Portsmouth. 

In  ISOl  it  wa8  my  fortune  to  be  again 
electc<l  to  the  Houne,  having  in  tiie  meantime 
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for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  presidixl  over 
that  body,  James  E.  Do<lge  of  Manchester 
being  Clerk. 

In  addition  to  those  who  were  memliers  in 
1878  were  Edward  F.  Mann  of  Benton,  Isaac 
N.  Blodgett  of  Franklin,  CorneUus  Cooledge 
of  Hillsborough,  Charles  II.  Burns  of  Wilton, 
Orren  C.  Moore  of  Nashua,  and  (»reenleaf 
Clarke  of  Atkinson.  IIenr>-  II.  Husc  of  Man- 
chester was  SjK'aker  of  the  House,  and 
Alpheus  W.  Baker  was  Clerk. 

The  House  contained  in  its  membership 
many  strong  men,  among  them  being  Frank 
D.  Currier  of  Canaan,  Henry  Robinson, 
Charles  C.  Danforth  and  Edgar  H.  Woodman 
of  Concord,  J.  Frank  Seavey  of  Dover,  Gihnan 


servcfl  four  years  in  the  National  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
that  year  was  Frank  G.  Clarke  of  Petcrboro, 
and  Stephen  S.  Jcwett  of  Laconia  served  as 
Clerk.  Among  the  membership  of  the  HouBe 
that  year  I  recall  the  names  of  John  U.  Brown 
of  Bristol,  Abraham  Stahl  of  lierlin,  Frank 
H.  Brown  and  George  P.  Rossiter  of  Clare- 
mont,  John  B.  Nash  of  Conway,  Leonard  H. 
PilLsbury  and  Fximund  R.  Angell  of  Derry, 
James  B.  Tennantof  I^p-som,  John  D.  Lyman 
and  John  J.  Bell  of  Exeter,  E.  B.  S.  Sanlx)m  of 
Franklin,  James  G.  Taggart  of  GofTstown, 
N.  S.  Huntington  of  Hanover,  Samuel  W. 
Holman  of  Hillsborough,  Herman  W.  Greene 
of  Hopkinton,  Lewis  W.  Holmes  and  Fred- 
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miok  A.  Faulkner  of  Kcene,  George  H.  TiJton 
of  T  'H  MTua,  John  L.  Spring  of  lyobanon,  Harry 
UiiiKiiuut  of  Littleton,  Cyrus  A.  SuUowuy, 
William  C.  OarlM,  Loraig  B.  Bodwell,  Janies 
F.  Briggs,  Iwinr  I,.  Heath,  Frank  S.  B<x1\yp1I, 
Augustus  Wagner  and  Edward  J.  Powers 
of  Manchester,  Hemy  H.  Barber  of  Milford, 
Charles  T.  Lund,  Caleb  B.  Marj^hall  an.I  I/)tie 
I.  Minard  of  Nashua,  Charles  H.  Fairbanks 
of  Newport,  Charlt*  A.  Morse  of  Newmarket, 
George  p.  Little  of  Pembroke,  QiariflB  SootI 
and  Frank  G.  Clarke  of  Peterbnro,  Cjtus 
Saxgeant  of  P^nxHith,  Esra  S.  Stearns  of 
Rbidge,  and  Caiailea  J.  O'NeO  of  Walpole. 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  newspaper  article  that 
ex-Speaker  Woolson  made  special  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  Lcgitslaturc  of  1878,  over 
wbSxAk  he  preBkled  as  Speaker,  waa  composed 
of  an  unusual  proportion  of  able  men.  Be- 
yond a  question  that  Legislature  was  a  body 
of  exceptional  ability,  but  I  eannoi  let  the 
occasion  pass  without  emphasixing  the  fact 
that  the  Legislature  of  1891,  the  names  of 
many  of  the  members  having  been  just  men- 
tioied,  was  composed  of  at  least  an  equal 
(I'l-nher  of  able,  and  experienced  legislators, 
aud  ae  they  started  mc  on  my  career  as  a 
senator  of  the  United  States  I  can  do  no  less 
than  to  pay  them  this  tribute.  Indeed,  so 
Car  as  my  experience  and  observation  go, 
the  legislature  of  New  Hampehire,  unwieldly 
as  we  sometimes  consider  it,  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  lefrislatures  of  any  of  the 
Other  states.  As  a  rule  it  is  composed  of 
upri^  and  conscientious  men,  intent  upon 
serving  the  people  of  the  state  faithfully  and 
wdlf  aa  was  demonstrated  by  the  present 
legidatiira^  which  adjoumed  a  few  wedcs  ago, 
and  vhifdi,  when  another  semi-centennial 
annivcrsarv  held,  with  its  attendant  lep;- 
ialative  re uiaou,  will  quite  likely  be  pointed 
to  aa  an  esample  for  tlwse  who  will  then  be 
guiding  the  destinies  of  our  Rtnte  to  follow. 

This  occasion  is  one  wluch  will  long  be 
fSmembered  for  the  pleasure  it  has  given  alt 
to  meet  old -friends  and  to  renew  old  ncquuint- 
anees.  The  one  sad  thought  is  that  »  large 
majority  of  those  with  whom  we  served  in 
(he  two  branehee  of  the  tegishtture  have  gone 
to  th.  ir  n  V,  trd,  and  that  ^oon  they  will  be 
followed  by  those  of  us  who  still  remain. 
Fortuaalel^r  the  wwk  wilt  be  taken  up  by 
others,  who  will  see  to  it  that  the  liest  inter- 
ests of  all  chuses  of  our  people  are  subserved. 


to  the  end  that  the  honor  and  good  tmme  of 
New  Hamfishire  shall  be  peipetuaied  and 

strengthened.  ' 

Ex-Senator  ( 'handler  ni'ide  the 
concluding  address.  President  Parker 
in  his  presentation,  cbBract^rised  htm 
as  follows:  "Secret.iry  of  the  Republi- 
can State  Committee  when  21  yeans  of 
age.  Member  of  the  legislature  when 
25.  8i>eaker  when  26,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  iStateCornmittee  the 
same  year.  Solicitor  of  the  Naval 
Department  and  later  First  Asostant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  29. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  when  46,  and 
ten  years  a  United  States  Senator, 
Member  of  two  Constitutional  Con- 
ventions. No  eitizen  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  ever  wielded  more  potent 
Influence  in  the  state  and  nation 
than  William  E.  Chandler.  After 
more  than  half  a  century  of  political 
conflict  he  is  still  young." 

AonuK.ss  OF  Hon.  Wili,i.\m  E.  CifANSbEa 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  CUttens: 
Hy  ftnt  appearaooe  in  this,  my  nativo 

home,  WHS  oil  (he  2Sf  h  day  of  Dt'cfiiil)er  in  tho 
year  1835,  within  the  dwelling  house  which 
was  directly  north  of  the  old  "Call's  Block" 
(Hi8tor>',  Vol.  1 ,  page  SM)  and  was  known  aa 
the  fall  liousc,  then  stnndinp  on  what  is  now 
the  comer  of  .State  and  Park  Streets,  whereoa 
is  the  marvekMiBly  beautiful  edifioe  of  the 
Xow  H,nmp.«hirr  ITistnri<  iil  ?V)ciety  given  by 
Edward  Tuck  from  his  home  in  Paha,  France, 
for  the  use  and  blessmfc  of  his  native  state. 
South  nearby  (Historj',  Vol.  2,  page  745)  is 
the  public  sffwxjl  ImiUlinft,  in  the  vnrinna 
grades  of  which  i  was  educated,  north  ad- 
joining which  m  the  present  ehureh  edifioe  of 
the  Si-cuiitl  CoMKn'niit  ional  Society,  I'^ni- 
tariau,  of  whit  h  1  have  all  my  life  been  a 
nwntber;  and  o[>|H>Hite  the  Call's  Blodc  lot 
whereon  the  United  States  Koveniment  build- 
ing now  stands,  Ix'hold  the  Nfw  Ilamp-shire 
State  ilouM,  within  which  have  been  conferred 
Upon  me  the  highest  pufalie  htmoie  of  nqr  lifei. 

For  frvtnty-ninr  and  onr-fi.ilf  years  I 
have  continued  a  legal  resident  in  Concordi 
'voting  at  ha  elections  after  1856  and  re^MHid* 
ing  etunestly  to  every  call  of  duty  from  its 
people. 
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The  pre«cnt  elahorate  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
chartering  of  the  town  of  Concord,  with  the 
making  of  a  record  of  the  ceremonies,  is  for 
the  mutual  rejoicing  and  complaisant  con- 
templation of  evcnt«  abt?ady  well  related  and 
is  not  necessary  as  a  history  except  of  the 
last  ten  years.  No  such  perfect  record  of 
any  community  has  ever  been  made  as  the 
two  existing  histories  of  Concord — those  of 
1855  and  1003. 

The  first  of  these  histories  is  by  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Bouton,  that  of  '"Concord  from 
its  first  grant  in  1725  down  to  18.55." 

Any  liistorical  narrative  of  any  community 


record  announces  James  O.  Lyford  as  the 
editor,  Amos  Hadley  was  the  author  of  the 
general  narrative,  in  sixteen  chapters,  Joseph 

B.  Walker  described  the  physical  features  and 
development,  and  contributions  of  imiwrtunt 
chajiters  and  articles  were  made  by  Henrj* 
McFarland,  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  Charles  R. 
Coming,  James  O.  Lj-ford,  John  C.  Ordway, 
Frank  W.  Rollins,  Howanl  F.  Hill,  Thomas 

C,  Bethune,  Frank  Battles  and  William  W. 
Flint.  The  illustrations  were  in  charge  of 
Henrj'  B.  Colby  and  prepare<l  under  the 
supervision  of  Benjamin  A.  Kimball,  while 
the  reading  of  the  revised  proof  was  the  con- 
tribution of  Edward  N.  Pearson  and  the  indis- 


One  of  Walter  S.  Dole'*  Floats 


made  by  only  one  writer  does  not  exist,  more 
accurate,  complete  and  attractive  than  this 
by  Doctor  Bouton,  and  it  is  a  pleasiue  for  me 
to  praise  and  honor  a  minister  and  an  author 
whom  I  respected  and  loved,  and  members 
of  whose  family  are  still  dear  to  my  heart. 

The  next  history  of  Concord  is  that  of 
1003,  "from  the  original  grant  in  1725  to  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  centur>'."  It  is  the 
joint  production  of  citizens  of  Concord  orig- 
inated in  1H5K)  by  the  city  government,  with 
Henry  Robin.son  na  mayor,  and  carried  for- 
ward to  completion  by  him  and  Mayors 
Allnrt  B.  Woodworth,  Xathanicl  K.  Martin, 
Harry  CI.  Siirgent  and  Charles  U.  Corning, 
with  a  city  commission  s|K'cial]y  in<'ori)orated 
by  the  I^egislature  on  March  24,  1903.  The 


))ensable  index  was  made  by  the  accomplished 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Himtress. 

Isaac  A.  Hill,  John  M.  Mitchell,  Benjamin 
A.  Kimball,  James  L.  Xorris,  Lewis  Downing, 
Jr.,  John  M.  Hill,  John  Kimball,  Leland  A. 
Smith,  George  A.  Cummings,  Edson  J.  Hill, 
FrankUn  D.  Aver,  E.  J.  Aiken,  Woodbridge 
Odiin,  Lynijin  D.  Stevens,  John  Whitaker, 
Daniel  B.  Donovan,  Milon  D.  Cummings, 
Cynis  R.  Robinson  and  Giles  Wheeler  were 
important  pnimoters  of  the  work,  some  of 
them  as  meml)crs  of  the  city  commission. 

An  account  of  the  construction  of  the 
history  wiis  made  by  that  literary  ornament 
of  Con<'<)rd,  Miss  Frances  M.  Abbott,  which 
was  published  in  the  Gk.witk  Monthlt  of 
January',  1904,  and  is  a  model  of  complete- 
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new  and  oonciaenew.  She  also  oontributod 

to  the  history  a  chapter  an  Domrstif  Cuploms 
and  Social  Life.  I  venture  to  give  adjeciivca 
of  pnuae  oeify  to  ttie  two  female  makm  in 
the  construction  uf  the  incomparable  Uistor>' 
of  Concord,  which  in  such  an  accurate  and 
complete  record  of  the  city's  fame. 

It  was  not  my  lot  to  be  able  to  make  any 
contrihiition  to  this  wonderful  history  of  my 
beloved  city,  but  on  old  Home  Day,  on 
AugoBt  24,  IfNM,  at  Gontooeook  Rivw  Faric, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  dcUvcr  an  addrrss 
containing  a  careful  analysis  and  enthusiastic 
eulogy  of  the  History,  and  to  express  my  un- 
bouoded  gratitude  to  its  authors,  nil  of  whom, 
except  the  desmiiiR  nullior  of  the  general 
narrative,  gave  their  minds  and  hearts  to 
the  work  without  oontpeoMtioik.  A  eopy  of 

my  address  was  fumisht'(i  w'lih  (ncry  cojjv  of 
the  large  two-volume  History,  which  tribute 
of  minp  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  been 
aUowed  thua  to  nntke  somathing  like  a  part 
<rf  tht»e  remarkable  volumes. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  not  my  purpose  and 
mniM  not  be  my  privilege  to  make  a  kwg 
Jiscourse;  so  that  hi'voiul  :i  statciin'nt  of  my 
coDstaat  affection  and  hdclity  to  my  birth- 
plaee  and  the  only  legal  home  I  ever  had,  I 
ahall  venture  to  present  but  one  idea.  Sena- 
tor Prortor  once  invited  me  to  a  celebration 
of  the  Loyal  Legion,  telling  me  that  there 
woidd  be  nmny  apeakere  and  that  one  idea 
would  be  enough  if  it  wixs,  a  good  one.  He 
then  commanded  me  to  speak  to  the  toast, 
'*The  Soldien  and  Sailon  of  the  United 
States  bom  1776  to  1800"  and  gave  me  ten 
minutes  in  which  to  Ho  it ! 

My  one  present  idea  is  that  the  pro^.«w, 
proeperity  and  sreatneae  of  eommtmitiea 
like  Concord,  and  of  nation.s  like  oui-s,  n\Kti!t 
from  the  brave  assertion  of  all  individual 
^ereneea  of  opinion  with  full  and  free 
debate  thereon,  and  as  aoon  as  human  nature 
will  permit  a  derision  and  final  enrh'ng  of 
controversy  thereon,  Itie  exj)ul»iun  of  anger 
and  animonty,  and  the  ayatraiatie  cuttio 
vation  in  'li'^  fiitnre  of  continuous  co-oper- 
ation guided  by  mutual  and  true  affection. 

Without  Rieh  a  national  prineiple,  pop- 
ular harmony  will  alway-s  l>e  precarious  and 
unity  of  national  growth  uncertain,  while 
with  its  free  exercise  national  greatness  is 
■ttre. 

Thii  being  my  idea,  1  illuatiate  it  ^oday 


only  bg^  thiee  intidenta  m  the  histoiy  of 
Ctttcord. 

I 

The  John  P.  Hafe  and  Franklin  FSwce 
debate  m  the  Old  North  Chiireh  in  Conconl 
im  June  5, 1845. 

U 

The  refusal  by  the  citiiens  of  Concoid  ill 
Octolior,  IH.'Sf),  to  give  a  non-partiean  publie 
reception  to  President  Pierce. 

lU 

Tlie  unveiling  in  llic  State  House  j-anl  at 
Concord,  fronting  Main  Street,  of  a  statue 
of  Franklin  Pierce,  erected  by  the  eonunon- 
wcalth  of  New  HampaUie  on  Novendwr  28, 
1914. 

John  P.  Hale  of  Kochester  and  Franklin 
Fierce  of  Hillsborough  were  Bowdoin  Coll^ 

classmates  and  poUtiral  a.s.''ori.ntps  and  i>er- 
Bonal  fnenda.  When  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  aroee,  Mr.  Kde,  then  a 
member  of  Congress,  wrote  his  famous  Texas 
letter,  dated  .laiuiary  7,  1845,  opposing  the 
annexation  of  any  more  slave  territory;  and 
on  February  12  the  Demoeratie  state  oqii» 
vention  under  the  lead  of  Franklin  Pierce, 
re-aesembled  and  removed  Uale's  name  from 
the  tidcet.  Next,  on  June  5,  at  Oonoord, 
came  the  famous,  impassioned  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  brilliant  orators,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  state  at  the  eleetkitt  of  1846  and 
the  election  of  Mr.  Hale  a.s  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  United  States  Senator;  with 
Anthony  Colby  as  Governor. 

Then  followed  the  hmg  and  bitter  anti- 
slavot>'  and  .■recession  combat;  the  annexfttion 
of  Texas;  the  war  with  Mexico;  the  compro- 
nwea  of  1880;  the  eleetion  of  1863,  with  Hale 
a  Free  Soil  enndidnfe  apainf?t  him,  of  Franklin 
Pierce  as  President ;  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  in  1854;  and  the  stnigi^  ia 
1856  to  eleet  Fremont  over  Budtanan  as 
IVesident. 

During  this  can%'as8,  President  Pierce 
came  to  Concord,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 

give  him  a  non-partisan  reception  Tt  was 
opposed,  and  by  practically  an  unresisted 
vote,  in  an  immense  meeting  in  Depot  Hall, 
voted  down.  The  n>cn  who  bravely  did  this 
had  received  no  visit  to  his  home  from  their 
President  l>etween  March  4,  1853,  and  Octo- 
l)er,  185(),  and,  much  admired  and  beloved 
as  he  had  been  by  all  the  people  of  Ckmcord, 
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they  lhcn  rrfiarded  him  aa  more  Ihnn  nny 
other  pcrsoQ  responsible  for  the  bloody 
•trugi^  in  btoeding  Kaxma.  Tbe  Demo* 
cratB,  Lnt  their  indignation,  gave  the  President 
an  immense,  purtifan  dciiHinsinilion,  but  the 
Republicans  had  done  their  duty.  Concord 
in  November  gave  452  plurality  for  Fremont, 
and  Xew  Tlanijwhire  ^ave  him  more  thnn 
5,000;  while  in  1852  General  Pierce  bad  re- 
cabed  229  m»i(Mrity  In  Ckmoord  and  nearly 
7,000  in  the  state. 

But  fifty-eight  years  later  Concord  saw 
another  sight.  Time  had  worked  the  woo- 
den of  tlu'  nineteenth  century  in  the  United 
States.  The  growth  of  slas-ery  hwl  been 
checked.  Kansas  had  beeu  made  free. 
Abnham  Linealn  had  been  made  Piwsident. 
Secession  had  been  proclaimed  and  a  wnr  of 
rebeUion  declared  by  the  South,  but  victory 
in  that  war  had  been  achieved  by  the  armies 
of  the  Union  under  the  leaderehip  of  Grunt 
and  Sherman  and  Sheridan  ami  t'  r  rther 
heroes  of  the  North.  As  a  result  of  the  war, 
alaveiy  had  been  abolished  and  eitixenship 

and  SufTni^e  confj'rn'd  upon  the  culorf^d  nice. 
Even  the  terrible  calamities  of  the  murders 
of  linoob)  and  Garfield  and  McKinley  wero 
■een  to  have  proceeded  from  no  couiderable 
number  of  ns.-^aspinf?. 

The  United  States  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity had  liberated  from  tbe  hanh  rule  of 
Spain  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  ielanda  of 
the  Phih'ppines. 

IVoeiKrity  unbounded  had  come  to  the 
whole  country.  The  national  honor  had  been 
maintained  to  every  imtional  creditor. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  statue  of  Daniel 
Webeter  had  hem  fdaeed  in  the  State  House 
yard  at  Concord  witli  that  of  Genpnil  .lohn 
Stark  and  ajso  statues  of  both  of  them  in  the 
National  GalleiT  in  the  Capitol  at  Waahbg- 
ton;  a  statue  of  John  P.  Hafe  had  been  also 
erected  in  the  State  House  grounds,  and  the 
time  had  come  for  a  like  nxsognition  of  the 
true  merits  of  PreddentFianlclin  Pieree. 

This  appropriate  event  took  jilacc  on  No- 
vember 25,  1914.  AU  reluctance  had  dt8< 
appeared.  Hie  Lec^Mature  and  Qovemor 
had  directed  the  erection  of  the  statue.  All 
real  objection  had  vnnifshrd.  .ukI  on  thnt  day 
the  statue  of  President  Pierce  was  unveiled 
and  given  to  the  people  with  fitting  oeKmoaiee 
duly  iiuiilc  <if  rtci>rd,  Withmit  distinction 
of  party  poUticol  leaders,  with  discriminating 


praisf.  with  just  judpinoiit  and  with  sincere 
affection  at  last  placed  President  l*ierce  upon 
the  pinnade  of  fame  to  wUeh  he  had  been 
entitled. 

I  rnnnot  clofsc  without  utt>TinL'  n  -^ad  and 
gloomy  thought.  The  gruwih  aud  glory  of 
CUT  city,  our  state  and  our  nation  baa  beat 
thus  accompIi«hf"d  and  illustrated,  only  to 
be  at  this  mbment  put  in  peril  by  the  distress 
and  honor  ariiring  from  the  world-wide  Euio- 
p«ui  war  of  1914-1915;  so  that  every  pubHo 
occasion  is  oppressed  and  subdued  bgr  a 
paralyzing  sadness. 

This  whole  globe  ia  but  a  speck  in  the  un- 
bounded universe  and  it  is  now  full  of  the 
tortures  of  murderous  warfare.  1  expressed 
to  a  thooe^tful  friend  the  despairing  idea  that 
the  only  real  ending  of  such  woes  would  be 
that  the  world  itself  should  come  to  an  end. 
Two  days  later  I  saw  attributed  to  Cardinal 
Gil)b>nH  the  expression  of  the  thought  that 
thf  t'nd  of  the  worlfl  might  be  at  hand.  How 
can  this  be  othern-ise?  Will  God  pmerve 
our  material  earth  to  continue  to  be  the 
liurrible  human  habitation  it  now  appeamT 

I  am  afraid  I 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  duty  and 
labor  to  which  the  people  of  the  world  can 
commit  thcmsclvos  is  the  o.stabhshment  of 
international  treaties  for  the  prevention  of 
the  devastations  and  honofs  of  war. 

"A  task  for  the  thirty-five  neutral  naliona" 
is  once  again  stated  by  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent  of  May  24  to  be  tudCTtaken  by  their 
proposed  oonferenee  at  Washington  "to  sit 

in  contintiotjs  sofssinn  until  the  war  is  over 
and  to  go  on  to  provide  guarantees  against 
war  until  after  dipkmaqr,  meditation, 
commissions  of  inquiry,  arbitration  and  eco- 
nomic pressure  have  failed."  The  Independ- 
ent says:  "Let  Fkeaident  Wibon  call 
immediately  the  tfarity-fivs  neutral  uatiOlUi 
together." 

From  the  same  number  of  the  Independent 
listen  to  our  noble  and  farnneing  New  Bami^ 

shire  pootesK.  Edna  Dean  Prootor,  ^pffliT"g 

throu^li  Alxlallah  of  Cairo: 

hy  the  Prophet,  if  these  be  Christians, 
w  here  .-hall  we  find  the  heathen? 
If  this  is  their  Gomel  of  Love,  ^ndiere  shall  w» 

look  for  HateT 
With  the  liUcs  of  Peace  their  JeaOB  in  touple 

and  »hrine  is  wreatheo, 
But  they  rHvrn  lik«  WOtvsS  in  the  MA  WhiD 
the  moon  is  late. 
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Md  for  WHAT?  For  the  Uarkat,  for  pMd 

of  gold  and  doouojou; 
To  iuIb  to  tlie  uttennott  ses  and  the  ihorai 

no  foot  has  trod. 
Tbdr  impious  fleets  cleave  the  stky,  but  never 
a  pinion. 

Bears  the  bcleagunxi  spirit  to  reeiona  above 
theokxi. 

Hark  to  the  roar  of  Bttttle,  tbs  wail  lor  <fa» 

dead  and  dying! 
TnMag  of  Light,  these  Otfirtiaiis  have 

shroudfd  thecjirth  in  kIooiii. 
IlacL  unto  Cioii  or  (toddo-s  for  concjuest  and 

gain  is  crying  — 
1  wiu  repeat  the  FaUha*  and  leave  them  to 

thairdoom. 


Brief  addresses  were  made,  during 
the  afternoon,  by  Congeewmoi  Sullo- 
way  and  Wason,  but  no  manuscript, 
or  report,  of  either  is  obtainable. 

During  the  afternoon  exorcises, 
in  the  State  House,  the  Chairman  of 
the  General  Committee  read  the 
Anniveraafy  Poem — ^"F«r  Concord 
by  the  Merrimack"— written  for  the 
occasion  at  his  request,  by  Edna  Dean 
Proctor,  and  received,  by  special 
defiveiy,  just  too  late  for  rea^ng  on 
the  previous  day.  This  poem  will 
be  found  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Granitb  Monthly.  It  may  prop- 
erly bfe  noted  that  it  has  1  *  i  n 
adopted,  by  vote  of  the  Concurd 
Bc»ard  of  Tfade,  for  a  city  song,  and 
is  to  be  appropriately  set  to  music  by 
Prof.  Hariy  P.  Day  of  New  York,  a 
noted  musician  of  that  city,  but  a 
former  Concord  boy—son  of  the  late 
Prof.  Warren  K.  Day. 

While  the  exercises  incident  to  the 
Le^latlve  Reunion  were  under  way 
in  the  State  House,  a  programme  of 
sports,  including  a  Marathon  race 
from  Peuacook,  and  100  and  220 
yard  dashes  for  adults  and  school 
children,  was  worked  off. 

At  2.15  p.  m.,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Walker  Bchool,  at  the  North  End, 
Rumford  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Kevolution,  dedicated 
a  memorial  tablet,  placed  upon  a 
Ustorie  boulder,  marking  the  site  of 

*Tbe  Fatiha  U  the  openini  ob«pt«r  el  tht  K»tm 
aad  the  Ixtrd'a  Pn^er  of  the  .Nloflenu. 


the  old  North  Meeting  Hoime,  in 

which  thr  ^tafe  Constitution  of 
1784  was  formed,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  given 
effect  through  it.s  ratification  by  the 
New  Hampshire  legislature  in  June, 
1788.  The  programme  of  exercises 
was  as  follows: 

BusJeCSsIL 

Welcome,      Mr>.  Ben ja ruin  S.  Rolfe,  Regent 
Invocation,        Rev.  George  U.  Reed,  D.  D. 
Greetings  from  National  Cheers  aod  Vice 
State  Regent,  Mn.  Will  B.  Hoira 

Fkcsentation  to  the  City, 

Mrs.  Benjamin  6.  Rolfe,  Regent 
Paveiling  of  Histone  Boulder, 

Mi.s<  Mary  TliDnMmiie  Htttduns 
Music, Auld  Lojag  Syne," 

By  NflivH^  fieoond  B«^mant  Band 
(Ardnir  F.  Nevsn,  Leader) 
Acceptance,  Mayor  Charlce  J.  French 

Music,  "UaiJ  Coluciikia,''  By  the  Band 
Addieas,  Mm.  Jamas  Mioot 

Musif",  "Amerwa,**  Audi«ioe  and  Band 
Benediction,  Rev.  N.  F.  Carter 

Fnllovvinp  thfs  dedication,  two 
driiiKiii^  iuuiitaiii.'^,  provided  by  the 
Memorial  Committee,  as  permanent 
memorials  of  the  150th  Anniversary 
Celebration,  one  at  the  North  End 
and  the  other  at  the  South  End 
playground,  were  successively  dedi- 
cated, at  three  and  four  o'clock  re- 
spectively. The  programme  at  the 
first  dedication  was  as  follows: 

Marob,  "Stars  and  Stripes  Foi«ver,"  iSeusa 
(Never*'  Second  Rcgitnent  Baud  —Arthur  H. 

Nevers,  Conductor) 
Invocation,      Rev.  Geoife  H.  Rood,  D.  D* 
National  Hymn,  "America," 

Cbildien'a  Chorus 

I'resenttttion  of  l-buntain, 

Mrs.  John.  C.  Tborosb 
Presitlent  of  Concf)rd  Woman's  Club 
Acceptance,  Mayor  Chiirles  French 

March,  "Hie  Ameriean  Republic,"  ThkU 
(Neven'  Second  Regimeiit  Band) 

the-  South  End  grounds  the 

programme  was  the  same,  except 
that  the  invocation  was  by  Rev.  W. 
Stanley  Emery,  instead  of  Dr.  Beed. 
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The  closing  feature  of  the  Anni- 
versary Celebration  was  the  presen- 
tation, in  White's  Park,  of  an  elab- 
orate and  beautiful  Histori»-al  Pageant 
depicting  scenes  in  early  Concord 
history,  by  the  pupils  of  the  Parker 


School  under  the  direction  of  the 
principal,  Miss  Luella  Dickerraan, 
which  was  witnessed  by  thousands  of 
delighted  six'ctators,  Superintendent 
L.  .1.  Hundlett  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  Pageant  Committee. 


TABLET  DEDICATED  JUNE  8,  1915 

Inscription 

On  thlx  historifal  sito  was  built — 1751 

Thf  first  framed  mcctinR  house 
Where  the  New  Hampshire  Convention 
Ratified  the  Federal  Constitution 
Thereby  assuring  its  adoption 
June  21,  1788 


A  Memorial 
To  the  soldiorH  of  this  town  who 
Took  part  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution 


Placed  l)y  Rumford  Chapter 
Daughter's  of  the  American  Revolution 
1915 


A  TATTERED  ROSE 

By  Charles  II.  Chesley 

Who  cares  for  roses  when  they  bloom 
In  lane  and  bosk  and  bower? 

'Tis  then  we  seek  in  woodland  gloom 
Some  hiding,  rarer  flower. 

But  when  dead  asters  dumbly  keep 

The  vigil  of  the  snows, 
I  pause  my  walk  and  gently  weep 

Above  a  tattered  rose. 


Diqitizod  bv  CiOOgle 


COL.  TIMOTHY  BEDEL 

DedicaUon  of  a  Tablet  to  His  Memory  at  Haverhill,  May  2,9, 1915 


Among  the  patriotic  men  who  led 

the  soldlfTS  of  Now  Hampshire  in 
the  great,  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence, few  rendered  more  brilliant 
service  and  none  were  inspired  1>\  a 
stronger  flevotion  than  Col.  Timothy 
Bcdcl  of  Haverhill,  to  whose  memory 
a  bronze  l;il>let,  appropriately  in- 
scribed, v.n-  formally  (iedicated  on 
May  29,  1915,  by  Hannah  Morrill 
Whitcher  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  o\  er  lii?  grave, 
in  the  old  Ladd  Street  cemetery  in 
that  town.  The  tablet  is  attached  to 
a  granite  botdder,  placed  beside  the 
original  state  headstone  whose  in- 
scription is  now  ahuost  obliterated. 
A  cut  of  the  same  if  herewith  pre- 
sented. 

The  weather  was  propitious  on  the 
day  of  the  dedication,  and  there  was  a 
goodly  attendance,  among  the  spe- 
cially invited  guests  being  numerous 
descendants  of  Colonel  Bedel,  mem- 
bers of  Ox  Bow  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  of 
Newburj',  Vt.;  Coosnck  Chapter, 
North  Haverhill,  and  Ellen  I.  San- 
ger Chapter,  Littleton;  Natt  West- 
gate  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  Woman's 
IJelief  Corps  of  Haverhill.  The 
Haverhill  Band  wa-s  in  attendance, 
and  the  ex^'cises  of  the  day  were 
opened  by  music,  following  which 
Mrs.  Norman  J.  Page,  llegent  of 
Hannah  MorriU  Whitcher  Chapter 
spoke  as  follows: 

Mtmbm  «f  tft«  HmMak  Morrill  WkUdier 
Chapter,  Da  tighten  0/  ths  Ameriem  Reooliit- 

tum  and  Guests: 

In  these  times  when  our  souU  arc  sick  with 
«very  day'a  report  of  wrong  and  <MtrHge,  we 
are  thniikful  ;i1k)vc  all  tliat  wc  arc  .\ineric'an.«i, 
and  we  feel  iucreasingly  our  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  men  who  achieved  Ainericui  Inde> 
pendence.  We  believe  that  the  principles 
for  which  thoB<?  men  struggled  were  righteous 
principles,  that  the  war  which  they  waged 
was  a  righteous  war,  a  war  of  consoieiioe. 
We  need  offer  no  apologies  for  that  war. 
What  those  men  atKXtmplishod  by  their 


ooimge,  their  sacrifice  and  their  devotion 
upon  the  hattlofiHd,  they  oould  have  SfiOOUI- 
pUabed  in  no  other  way. 
But  a  short  time  ago,  nuiny  of  MS  liked  to 

believe  that  while  undoubtedly  grave  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  problems  confronted 
our  young  men  and  women  toda}',  neverthe- 
kfls,  they  would  be  spared  serious  military 
prohlcmf,  that  the  time  h/ni  1  1111  v-hf^n 
highly  civilized  nations  could  setlie  their 
disputes  without  reeourse  to  anus.  Now  no 
man  feels  that  he  can  prc<lict  i*ith  any  drprtHj 
of  certainty  what  the  morrow  may  bring 
forth,  and  it  is  ju.st  because  of  this  uncer- 
tainty, just  beeausc  our  nation  is  daily  face  to 
faw  with  iiifjst  i>erplexing  i)n)Mrm.s,  that  it 
seems  peculiarly  opportune  that  we  should  be 
assembUng  to  do  honor  to  a  man  who,  ahnoofe 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  was  (  xliibltin^  hucIi 
gallantry  and  such  self-sacrifice  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  that  his  name  must  ever  be 
writ  large  among  New  Hampshvs^s  early 
patriots. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Kcvolu- 
taon  beUeve  that  the  wetf are  of  our  oountiy, 

whether  in  j)Cace  or  at  war,  would  be  assured, 
could  the  great  ma.ss  of  her  citieens  he  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  that  characterised  the 
men  of  76.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
that  spirit  ,  \]w  national  Society  urges  marking 
of  historic  spota  and  erection  of  boulders. 
The  Hannah  Morrill  Whitcher  Chapter 
believe  that  Co!.  Timothy  Bedel  jx^sso.s.'icd 
that  spirit  in  unusual  mea.sure.  The  forty- 
seven  years  of  his  life  were  years  <tf  mtenae 
aetivity,  of  splendid  patriotie  asrvioe.  In 
honoring  him,  we  Ijelicve  we  are  honoring 
one  to  whom  honor  is  justly  due. 

In  bdialf  of  the  %nnah  Morrill  Whiteher 
Chapter,  D:inKlit«r>  i>f  tlio  Atncricari  Revo- 
lution, I  welcome  you  one  and  aU  to  this 
dedication  and  trust  that  the  day  may  prove 
one  of  pkasuie  and  inspiration  to  aU. 

Prayer  waa  then  oflFered  by  Rev. 

C.  V.aton  of  North  ITaverliill, 
after  which  the  tablet  was  gracefully 
unveiled  by  Miss  Barbara  Aldricb, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  E.  F. 
Aldrieh  of  Brook  line.  Mass.,  grand- 
daughter of  Judge  Edgar  Aldrieh  of 
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the  U.  S.  District  Court,  a  charming 
girl  of  nine  years,  and  sixth  in  lineal 
descent  from  Colonel  Bedel. 

Following'the  unveiling,  Miss  Luvia 
E.  Mann,  of  Woodsville,  effectively 
recited  Kipling's 


RECESSIONAL 
God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 

Lord  of  our  far-flung  batU«  line— 
B«Dekth  whose  kwf ul  h&nd  we  bold 

Dominion  over  palm  and  pine— 
Lord  Gnd  of  HoeU.  be  with  ua  yet. 
Lett  we  forget — lert  we  foqietl 


Mrs.  Page  then  introduced  the 
leading  spojiker  of  the  day,  Judge 
Edgar  Aldrich,  a  great-great-grandson 
of  Colonel  Bedel,  who  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

AODBESS  OF  JtTDOE  AlDRICH 
Those  who  dwell  in  the  old  town  of  Haver- 
hill, and  those  who  d^'ell  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Bath,  a  town  of  eqiial  dignity,  may 
proudly  boast  of  a  sturdy  and  energetic 
ancestry. 
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The  tumult  and  the  thouting  diee — 
Tho  Captains  and  the  Kinxn  d(>|>art — 

Btill  ttanifi!  Thine  ancient  sa<Tifice, 
An  humblo  and  a  oontrit«  heart. 

Lord  God  of  HoeU,  be  with  ua  >-et, 

Lett  we  forgpt — lent  we  forgi-t! 

Far-called,  our  na\-iea  melt  away — 

On  dune  and  headland  sinka  the  firfr— 

Lo,  all  our  iK>ni|)  of  ycatcrday 
la  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre! 

Judgo  of  the  Nationa,  spare  ux  yet, 

Leat  wc  forget — leat  we  forget! 

If,  drunk  with  siaht  of  power,  we  loooe 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  io  awe 

Bueb  boaating  tui  the  Cientilcs  uae. 
Or  leaaer  bnsoda  wiUiout  tho  law — 

Lord  God  of  Hoata.  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — leet  we  forget! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  truat 
In  rmiking  tube  and  iron  ahard — 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  duat. 
And  guarding,  calls  not  Thoc  to  guard— 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word. 

Thy  Mercy  on  Thy  People,  Lord! 


The  old  town  of  Haverhill  is  not  new  to  me. 
From  1880  until  1891,  when  the  county  scat 
was  at  Haverhill  Corner,  I  regularly  attended 
the  Hemiotis  of  the  court  there,  in  March  and 
Septenilx!r.  It  was  in  yonder  court  house, 
a-s  a  practising  law>'er,  that  I  ai^cd  my  last 
cause  to  a  jur>'.  Then  confidence  in  things 
was  secure,  blood  was  warm  and  hopes  were 
high.  Those  were  daj's  of  energy  and  happy 
optimisms.  Then  my  eyes  were  towards  the 
East. 

Returning  to  these  familiar  grounds,  after 
the  pasaing  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
especially  on  an  occasion  like  this,  gives  me 
great  satisfaction. 

The  picturesque  and  wonderful  valley  of  the 
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CotUMCtieuti  wHh  its  head  waters  far  to  the 

north,  and  rising  in  the  great  "Highlands 
which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  them- 
selves into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  from  thoee 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ooean,"  coursing 
southerly  in  its  long  stretch  to  Ijc\x\^  IsI:iik] 
Sound,  in  its  meander ings  and  vast  extent, 
hddb  in-ito  rugged  embnwe  no  town  with  » 
grander  sfttinR  than  that  of  Haverhill. 
Tlore  she  rt^ta  in  her  commanding  dignity, 
iiurrdunded  by  noble  hills,  which  make  those 
who  look  upon  them  stronger,  and  move 
w<»«hipful  of  the  works  of  the  Almighty,  and 
faom  her  vantage  ground  of  sight  she  kxtks 
out  upon  the  valley  of  the  Couneetieut,  as  it ' 
comes  down  from  the  north  and  coursH's  to  the 
south,  and  here  have  ai^ropriately  rested 
nioe  1787,  the  ashes  of  Col.  Timothy  Bedel. 

Haveriull  was  thoclnef  c  u  r  if  his  work, 
and  from  here  he  pl&nneil  and  OfganiMd 
many  of  his  military  expeditioDS. 

Tiinotby  Bedd,  in  hie  energetic  life,  end- 
ing at  forty-eevcn,  '^''n"  rnri=prrijr>u.s  in  fields 
of  civil  and  military  responaibiiities.  Aa  a 
boy  of  flMirCeett,  be  wat  enrolled  with  tlM 
rangers  and  scouting  companies,  helping  to 
whip  the  turbulent  Indians  into  subjection,  to 
the  end  that  the  frontier  settlers  should  be 
aeeure  from  the'  violence  and  ravages  of 
Mvage  tribes. 

Ue  was  one  of  the  orifpnal  grantees  of 
HaverhiD  and  Bath,  and  of  what  is  now  New- 
bury, Vt. 

^^^icn  the  great  crisis  Pame,  whicli  pre- 
cipitated revolt,  and  organised  revolution 
against  the  Grown,  according  to  notes  made 
by  his  grandson,  Oen.  John  Bedel,  of  >TrAi- 
can  and  Civil  W  ar  fam^  Timothy  bad  already 
been  active  in  the  wars  between  17M  and 
1763.  He  was  scouting  against  the  Indina 
under  Colonel  Rlaneh.ird  in  1751;  he  was 
with  General  Juhiu>un  in  his  expedition  agaiufit 
Crown  Ftotnt  in  1756;  he  was  in  William 
Stark's  company  of  rangers  in  the  second 
e:q)edition  against  Crown  Point  in  1756; 
ha  was  with  Colonel  Meserve  as  lieutenant  at 
Halifax  in  1757;  he  was  under  Cieiieral  Am- 
herst as  lieutenant  at  the  capture  uf  Louis- 
burg  in  1758;  he  was  under  General  Wolfe  as 
lieutenant  at  the  taking  of  Quebec  in  1759; 
he  was  Ttnrier  flener.d  Amherst  as  lieutenant 
at  the  conquest  of  lale  Aux  Noix,  St.  Johns,  • 
C3»mbly  and  Montreal  in  1780;  he  w«a  in  the 
king's  service  under  General  Amheret  as 


lieutenant  on  the  weetei'u  ftontieni  pF^wiiwg 
conquests  in  1761;  he  went  to  Havana  with 

the  Royal  Provincials  as  lieutenant  and  was 
in  the  six  weeks'  siege  and  the  taking  of 
^vana  and  Moro  Castle;  he  was  appointed 
captain  in  Oetolier,  1762,  and  reTii!un<>d  in 
service  until  peace  was  declared  between 
Great  Britab  and  Fnace. 

Of  the  activities  of  Timothy  Bedel,  civil 
and  military,  between  the  year  1763  and 
the  years  of  agitation  which  led  up  to  the 
Bavolution,  I  s)i!tll  only  refer  to  his  service  as 
a  member  of  tlie  Provincial  Congress  held 
at  Exeter  in  1775  to  organize  an  independent 
govcmment,  or  take  such  action  as  the  welfare 
of  the  colony  niight  re()uire.  In  this  assem- 
bly, Timothy  Bedel  was  active  and  influentiaL 

Under  an  irrepressible  uprising  of  spiril 
and  an  unalterable  detannination,  on  the 
part  of  our  sturdy  and  cnurnRPous  forefathers 
to  insist  upon  their  just  rights,  the  question 
at  once  became  imminent,  whether  the 
colonies  phoultl  remain  subject  to  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  rules  promulgated  by  a  dis- 
tant throne,  or  whether  they  should  becoma 
independent  states,  where  the  people  should 
have  a  voice  in  making  laws  voucbeafing 
liberty  and  security. 

Early  in  1775,  the  New  Hampshire  Pro- 
vincial Con^^n'ss,  in  conformity  with  action 
in  sister  coionit»,  resolved  to  protect  their 
''ItMsttmable  privileges"  by  force,  voted  to 
raise  2,(J<X)  effective  men  for  that  pur[)o«e,  and 
Timothy  Bedel  was  made  Colonel  of  rangers 
organized  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
Ciolomea  m  America. 

This  occasion  docs  not  require  a  detailed 
account  of  the  important  service  rendered 
bgr  Tnnothy  Bedd  in  the  War  of  the  Revoh>> 
tion,  nor  doci*  it  re<|uire  particular  reference  to 
the  \'icissitu(ies  of  the  long  war,  hapj)ily  end- 
ing in  a  triumph  of  anius,  wielded  by  the  ooloi> 
iea,  agidnat  an  tiie  poweiB  of  Gieat  Britain. 

l^Tiile  orpanizinj?  the  regiment  of  rangers, 
which  was  intended  to  operate  as  a  protection 
against  ^ian  and  British  invaaion  from 
Canada,  Colond  Bedel  was  active  In  other 
capneitips;  he  was  chairman  of  a  eommittw  of 
the  Provincial  Congrcaa  to  take  the  court 
reoordB  bora  tiia  custody  of  John  Fenton,  who 
was  suprKi«e<1  to  he  in  sympathy  with  the 
Crown,  and  place  them  in  the  keeping  of  Col. 
Jdm  Hurd;  early  in  July.  heandDootorWhe^ 
lode  were  intrusted,  by  the  Congrees,  with  the 
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duty  and  raaponaibiKty  of  immediately^  pro- 
ceeding to  the  ConpTTf^  of  the  ColDri)-  of  tho 
Masaachusetts  Bay,  to  give  information  as  to 
the  '*8ta*e  of  matten  in  CuhmIs";  U  mm 
charged  with  sending  scouts  up  the  Connec- 
ticut to  Northuraberlaud,  or  I^ncaHter,  and  to 
erect  a  garrison,  and,  although  holding  a 
oolood'a  commission,  be  toA  command  of  a 
company  for  thuf  sporial  rmorpPTify;  hp  wns 
directed  by  the  Congress  to  use  his  ''utmost 
«iideavora  to  and  keep  the  friendahip 
of  tho  ImJiiitis  by  small  donations";  he  waa 
authorized  U>  seize  [tersons  euspectod  of  a 
design  to  ctom  into  Canada  to  hurt  the  cause 
<rf  America. 

In  Aupist,  1775,  under  a  n»<«rtlve  of  the 
Fruviiicial  C^ougrea^  Col.  Timothy  Bedel  vras 
oldend  to  mardi  with  all  the  imnsen  in  the 
colony  under  his  command  in  support  of 
Major-Gene^d  Schuykr,  who  was  investing 
fit.  Johns  in  Canada.  He  aeted  with  eneiigy, 
crossing  the  Gonneeticut  with  his  troops  at 
Bradford,  thence  crosping  what  is  now  Ver- 
mont, with  packs  of  flour  and  provisions  on 
tiM  badu  of  home,  and  a  mippfy  of  live 

Cottle  (Irivrft  through  tlif  woods  to  I^ke 
Ouimplaiu,  for  there  were  no  roads;  thence 
by  the  lake  to  a  point  nMur  St.  Johns,  and 
thence  to  St.  Johns  taking  a  position  on  the 
north,  A!!  this  was  arcomplished  in  eight 
days,  .\lujar  Uurti3,  with  a  volunteer  com- 
pany fiom  Hanover,  soon  joined  Golond 
Bedel's  command;  dff fichnients  of  dreon 
Mountain  Boys,  and  bodies  of  men  consisting 
of  Canadians  and  Indians  were  {tom  time  to 
time  joined,'  and  at  the  fall  of  St.  Jobn«, 
after  a  siege  of  fifty-one  days,  his  command 
numbered  something  like  1,2(X)  men,  vnth  a 
battery  of  twelve  poondcn,  one  mortar  and 
three  royak. 

Colonel  Bodel  peKorm^d  an  important 
service  in  tbs  campaign  fm*  the  reduction  of 
St.  Johns,  and  in  a  communication  to  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  Colonel  Morpy  Kays: 
"1  can  assure  yuu  froiu  all  I  eau  learn  .  ,  . 
that  Colonel  Bedel  behaved  exoaedingly  wtell 
in  that  affair,  and  that  he  does  honor  to  tho 
Colony  of  New  Hampshire."  Meshech  Weare 
in  a  letter  to  General  Washington  tspeaks  of 
Colonel  Bedel  as  ''having  approved  himself 
well  at  the  siege  of  St.  John-s," 

Under  a  strong  appeal  froni  ( Jencral  Wash- 
ington, made  in  1776,  upon  New  Hampshire 
tot  reinforeements  to  be  thrown  into  Canada 


liy  the  route  named  in  Grcneral  Sehiiylair'a 
letter,  the  New  Hampshire  gowmmcnt 
acted  promptly,  and  Meshech  Weare  on  the 
day  after  the  receipt  of  General  Washingtoa'a 
eoninuniieation,  wrote  General  Washington, 
that  the  a.Hsembly  had  rowlved  upon  raising 
a  regiment,  and  that  the  comm^d  was  as- 
signed to  Col.  Timothy  Bedel. 

This  regiment  wa.<?  designed  for  service  at 
the  Cedars,  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Rtvem.  The 
[losition  at  the  meeting  of  these  great  waters 
was  one  of  strategic  military  importance  as 
a  protection  to  Montreal.  General  Wadi- 
ington,  writing  to  Colond  Bedd  from  Cam- 
hridgo,  tirp»^  the  Utmost  diligence  and  dia- 
patch  possible,  and  in  a  oammunication  to 
General  Schuyler,  he  commends  the  inftnenoo 
and  .spirit  of  Colonel  Br<lel.  Tlio  line  of 
march  taken  by  Colonel  Bedel,  with  this 
regiment,  "wus  by  the  way  of  the  Onion  Riveri 
Lake  Champlain,  St.  Johns,  the  Ridieiieu, 
the  Sorel  and  tlic  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
the  expedition  was  speedily  carried  forward 
and  Colonel  BedeVs  force  was  bfough^  i&to 
])osition  at  the  Cedars  in  the  extreme  eold 
of  a  northern  winter. 

Having  dwelt  with  oooeideiable  length 
with  "The  Affair  of  the  Cedars"  in  nn  addn'ss 
dehvertxl  before  the  New  Hampshin'  HIh- 
torical  cJocicly,  in  which  is  pointed  out  the 
injustice  to  Colond  Bedel,  throui^  the  arbi> 
trarv  rondtiet  of  Benedirt  Arnold,  and  having 
there  sho^^n  complete,  though  tardy  vindica- 
tion, there  is  no  occasion  for  reiteratbn  here. 

.\fU-r  Colonel  Bedd's  return  from  Canada, 
he  was  in  communication  with  Generals  Gates 
and  Schuyler  in  respect  to  military  operations 
on  the  boflden;  he  was  at  the  Battle  of  Sam> 
tn^,  and  fought  bravely  a.=i  a  volunteer 
officer  in  the  army  of  General  Gates. 

He  was  again  called  into  service  in  Novem- 
ber, 1777,  as  Coilonel  of  a  regiment  of  vohm- 
teerti  in  the  army  of  the  United  .•^tate-j,  tmder 
a  ctmmiission  signed  by  Henry  Laurens, 
president  of  Congrese,  and  eounterngned  by 

General  Gntei*.  This  regimmt  brine  nius- 
tereti,  did  service  principally  in  the  Coimecti- 
eut  Valley,  with  ordefs  from  Lafayette  to 
keep  out  scouting  partieSy  and  under  Colonel 
Bedel's  orders  an  expedition  vrm  sent  to  visit 
the  far-off  Penobscot  tribe:*  oi  Indians. 

I  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  Colonel 
Bedd's  military  activities. 
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AeooidiBg  to  the  Imte  Homonble  Albert  8. 
Batchellor,  state  hialoirilii,  Colonel  Bedel 
raisetl  more  troops  for  service  in  the  War  for 
Indcpeudeuce  lliau  any  other  New  Ilaui|)cshire 
nm,  and,  in  additkni  to  hie  military  aerrioe, 
he  contributed  laisdy  fmB  hi>  pritfale  prop- 
erty and  meMM. 

Aeoordteif  to  tradition,  Hmotiiy  Bedd 
ma  tall,  spare  and  of  l^t  oomplexion.  His 
ion,  Moo<ly,*  who  as  a  boy  of  eleven  or 
twelva  was  with  hiin  in  lii^  second  Canadian 
eoqMdition,  or  at  Santoga,  as  aervaiit  or 
orderly,  was  aftorwarda  in  command  of  the 
Eleventh  Ileguuent  of  the  United  States 
Infantry  in  tbe  War  of  1812,  ivUeh  was 
called  "the  bloody  eleventh,"  and  with  it  in 
the  memorable  sortie  at  the  Battle  of  Fort 
Erie,  he  led  General  Miller's  column  to  "the 
cannon's  mouth."  Moody  afterwaids  hdd 
the  rank  of  a  General. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Timothy  Bedel 
was  active  in  tiio  military  and  civil  affairs 
of  northern  New  Hampshire.  During  most 
of  tbe  time  m  that  locality,  he  had  an  almost 
controlling  influence  in  matters,  both  civil 
and  military.  At  the  dose  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  he  wa«  a  innnlM  r  of  the  New 
Hampshire  House  of  KepreM.-utative8  from 
Hhm  dinned  towns  of  Haverhill,  Piennont, 


Warren  and  Coventry.  He  oeoopied  other 

important  positions.  "It  most  be  said," 
of  Colonel  Bedel  that,  "lie  was  a  man  of 
large  natural  endowments  and  great  force  of 
disnMsterj  that  he  was  n  of  never  ^I'^ffi*^ 
tOBtgy,  of  indomitable  will,  and  a  man  of 
oowage.  He  performed  and  important 
service  in  tbe  War  for  the  lodependence  of  tike 
colonics,  and  history  should  accord  him  just 
and  honorablq  recognition  and  praise." 

Col.  Timothy  Bedel  lived  in  a  period  of 
hardships  and  of  adiisvemsnts.  The  oppDr- 
tunity  does  not  fall  to  every  generntion  to 
help  in  making  a  nation.  He  acoomplislicd 
much  in  his  abort  life  of  fwty^even  yean. 

He  died  in  F(  Ijnniry,  1787. 

We  stAn«l  today  in  the  locality  of  his 
struggles,  his  leadership  and  power,  and, 
imder  bine  aides,  we  look  out  upon  the  rich- 
ness of  RTPcn  fields,  and  upon  forests  giving 
forth  the  fresh  verdure  of  springtime,  in 
ooalortins  contrast  to  tiis  winter  sosnes 
under  which  he  mswsii  his  troops'  for  his 
expedition  to  the  Cedars. 

Coming  here  under  the  weight  of  advandu^ 
years,  with  physical  stren^cth  a  httlc  waning, 
with  eyes  turning  towards  the  hills  "gilded 
by  the  Western  sun,"  the  sweet  charm  of  a 
Ul^t  from  tbe  East  comes  into  my  lif^ 


•Moody  Bedct,  mentionod  by  .TtidKB  Aldrich  in  hU  sddreiw,  wui  the.  third  of  the  four  rnildren  of  Timothy  and 
Elisabeth  Bedej,  iKjrn  in  Sulf-m,  Muy  12,  I7IV1,  ju«t  before  hia  father  nioveci  liis  f.untlv  t  i  HuviThiU.  At  the  age  of 
tw«lr«  he  waa  with  hi>  father  ns  waiter  In  hia  Mpcdition  into  Canada,  and  was  au  eiilut4»d  soldier  in  hi*  fntner'a 
nciment,  in  Capt.  EaaUal  Ladd'a  compMaTilnwi  April  1 ,  1778.  to  May  1.  1779,  acting  aa  lMuin«  CommiaBary  diu- 
tag  the  latter  part  of  thJa  Mrvire.  ( )n  attalBlBS  lua  majority  M  became  active  in  tbe  New  Haropabire  militia,  was 
appointed  aecond  Ueutonnnt  of  the  firnt  company  of  the  ThirteeDth  Regiment  May  16,  1785,  and  served  through 
the  varioua  (trade*,  tx-cuiiiine  BmpikIkt-*  ieueral  of  tbe  Sixth  BriRado  June  25,  1806,  holding  thia  command  until 
April  9,  1812,  when  hp  « afl  apfK>int«d  Lieutenant-Colonel  United  .States  .■Vnny,  and  Commimioned  I.ieutcnant- 
Colonel  of  tl  f  I  leventh  Hpfciiment,  I  nitod  Stii(.«i  I rif;iiit r>-,  ninkirm  from  July  <i,  1'412.  Because  of  hia  recogniicd 
aieeutive  ability,  ho  was  kept  upon  detnchi-d  duty  until  his  resiment,  known  na  the  "Bloody  Eleventh,"  was  left 
wKboat  a  field  ofBoer,  and  he  joined  it  .September  2,  1814,  when  General  Brown  aaeumed  command  ai  Fort  Eita. 
At  the  memorablo  aortie  of  September  1 7.  i.ieutenant-Colonel  Bedel,  with  the  Eleventh,  at  bil  peraooal  aoUdtatloii, 
was  given  the  honor  of  leadinK  General  Mi!I<  r'«  polnnm,  and  m  distiiKruinhetl  himself  as  to  secure  special  mention 
from  his  superior  officer?.  He  whs  nrciinrit'd  to  tlic  colonelcy  i  I  the  PJfVftjth,  nnd  continued  in  command 
until  the  re<luctaon  of  the  army  alter  the  war,  »  hen  be  rcaisned  to  p  his  lUtrntion  to  his  affnirB  which  had  become 
embarrassed,  and  as  event*  proved,  hoppleiwly  ro.  He  had  been  it  luri;"  hiruici!  proprietor,  owning  at  one  time  more 
than  half  tbe  township  of  Bath,  Urge  boldinss  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  l'lutt«burg.  N.  Y..  in  Uavarhill,  and  waiCooa 

of  the  nrr'-f  of,  and  settJan  m,  tbe  Indian  Btreaxn  Territory,  so  called,  tha  tUI*  bainc  iihUtollit  fran  tfae  St. 

Frandattiba of  Indians.  At  Madawth  in  Bath,  January  13, 1841,  he  bad  become MdeaSdtepOWWtVtSllthloedOw 
fault  of  hia  own,  and  in  hia  later  years  suflend  nMUiy  luBdahipaaiMl  dspiiTStiaM. 

He  was  twice  married:  tirat  to  Kutb  Utttafate  AagoatST,  inS^sadaawadteMsiy  BvBtHsrth  It  MM.  Th0M 
were  nine  children  by  each  roarriaxo. 

One  of  tbe  youngest  by  the  second  marriage  was  destined  to  honor  the  si-ildicr  traditions  of  the  family,  true  grand- 
son of  Timothy,  genuine  son  of  Moody.  John  Bedel,  son  of  Moody  and  Mary  Holt  Bedel,  was  bom  in  the  Indian 
Stream  Territory,  now  Pittaburs.  July  8,  1822.  He  was  educated  at  Newburv-  Seminary,  and  read  law  with  Hon, 
Harry  Bibbard  of  Bath.  He  ennat«d  March  25,  1847,  in  Company  H,  Ninth  United  States  Infantry,  promoted 
first  8erf;eant  July  10,  fu  cnnd  Tjeutenant  December  30,  and  di.whnrfted  August.  IS-IS.  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1H.V),  b<'<  ame  clerk  in  tlir  I  ri  xsupt'  Department  at  Washington  in  I  K."i,i,  until  1  Si.  1 ,  \\  hen  be  was  apiiointcd  Major 
of  the  Third  New  Hautiwliire  Volunteers,  LieutenantrColonel  June  27,  1862,  nnd  Colonel  April,  1864.  His  service 
waa  one  of  distinction:  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  aasault  on  Fort  Wagner  July  18,  ISfU,  was  immured  for  months  in 
a  rebel  prison,  and  returned  to  civil  life;  Brigadier-General  by  brevet  for  gallnut  and  roeritoriotu  conduct  on  tha 
battlefield.  He  represented  Bath,  where  he  made  his  home  after  the  war,  in  the  leciidature,  and  waa  twice  tba 
eandidnte  of  the  Democratic  party  for  governor.    He  died  in  Bath  Febru:tr^  26,  1875. 

The  Bedel  family  furTiii<he«  a  remarkable  nulitnrv  rcrorO.  one  thnt  [iri<bably  cannot  be  doplioatwd  IB  the  lllaldl J 
of  New  Hampshire,     ior  three  nt-i'^riitiotm  it  wj.x  iiim  niililv  n  |in  in  two  warw. 

Timothy  Bedel,  Captain  in  French  and  Indinn  War;  Colonel  in  \N  ar  of  the  Kevolution. 

Moody  Bedel,  son  of  Timothy,  private  in  Rovolutionan-  War:  Colonel  in  War  of  1812. 

John  Bedel,  aoa  of  Moody,  lieutenant  in  war  with  Mexico;  Major,  IjeutenaatrColonel,  Colonel  and  Brevet 
mtti^M-Omml  la  War  for  tba  Uaioo. 
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tluoui^  ilie  preacnoe  ot  my  little  gniiddaiigh- 

t^^r  of  tHe  sixth  generfttion  from  Col  Timothy 
Bedel,  who  is  here  to  unveil  the  tablet,  and 
eifMMe  to  the  ey^  of  tbe  ^world,  the  jurt  and 
noble  triV)iitc,  erected  by  the  Hannah  Morrill 
Wlutcher  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Kovoiuttou,  iu  tuetuury,  and  in 
honor,  of  one  who  ga'W  ao  much  of  his  voecgy 
and  mpans  to  the  end  that  the  government, 
under  which  we  live  in  security,  should  be 
bioii^t  into  odsteooe. 


Following  Judge  Aldrich,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam F.  Whitcher,  of  Woodsville  waa 
introduced  and  udd: 

Addbjbss  of  Mb.  Wbitcbbs 

"And  who  waa  Timothy  Bedd  anywByT" 

This  question  was  asked  me  recently  by  one 
of  our  moat  intelligent  Haverhill  citizens. 
I  confess  that  I  returned  his  question  with  a 
look  of  surprise,  and  tlicii  I  reineinbere<l  that 
busied  as  he  was  with  the  affairs  of  ti  buHy 
life,  he  had  not  made  a  study  of  the  early 
recoids— «U  too  scanty  and  fra^cmentary — 
of  the  early  history  of  the  town  of  Haverhill 
and  the  Code  Country,  that  he  waa  not  famil> 
iar  with  tbe  Htory  of  tbe  settlement  of  the 
town  eztd  of  the  part  boRM  by  it,  and  the 
section  of  whieh  it  wjw  the  centre,  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Thnotfay  Bedd  hai^  been  lying  for 
138  years  in  a  somewhat  neglected  grave  in 
this  oldest  of  Havorhill's  graveyardsj  and  his 
question  waa  not  so  eurprising  after  aU. 

And  who  was  Timothy  BeddT  Of  his 
ancestry  we  know  little.  lie  was  born  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  or  8alem,  N.  H.,  about  1740 — 
peihafM  two  or  three  years  esdte,  eertaialy 
not  later— the  son  of  Timothy  Redel.  And 
here,  ^o  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  story  of  hto  aneestry  ends.  His  paienta 
had  Uttle  time  for  keeping  and  presonring 
family  reenrdn.  and,  it  may  bo,  little  interest 
in  genealogy.  His  educational  advantages 
mn  limited,  so  far  as  sdiool  priviJ^ps  were 
conoernc<:l,  hnt  there  ir--  nther  !?eho<i'  ■  tlnn 
those  contained  witliiu  the  four  walk  of 
adiootbouses,  academies  and  colleges,  aiul 
of  these  other  advantages  he  made  the  most. 
He  was  a  horn  HolcUtjr,  and  his  education 
was  gained  on  battletield,  on  long  and  weari- 
aome  maniMB  and  In  eamp.  EQa  military 
eaner  waa  a  diatingiiiahBd  ooa^  and  we  are  to 


be  congratulated  upon  tbe  {sreaenoe  with  us 

to  day  of  his  great-great-grandson.  Judge 
Edgar  Aldrich  of  the  United  States  Court, 
who  has  given  us  his  admirable  sketch  of  that 
cancer,  and  upon  the  fact  that  this  memorial 
tal)let  has  been  most  appropriately  unveiled 
by  Mi»s  Barbam,  his  granddaughter,  and 
flbcth  in  lineal  descent  from  CoL  Timotby. 

In  the  few  minut-es  allotted  rae,  I  will  at- 
tempt to  answer  in  part  the  question,  who  waa 
Timothy  Bedd,  by  speaking  briefly  of  hinfaa 
pioneer  and  leader  in  civic  i^airs. 

It  was  in  the  late  summer  or  early  atitunrm 
of  1760,  that  Timothy  liodel  at  tbe  age  of 
twenty,  a  war-worn  veteran  of  aeven  eaok- 
paipiK  in  a  seven  j'ears'  war,  in  four  of  which 
campaigns  he  had  held  a  oommissionj  was 
returning  home  in  eompany  vnOk  btolher 
officers,  Lt.  Col.  Jacob  Bayley,  Capt.  John 
Hazen  and  Lieut.  Jacob  Kent,  from  the  faU 
of  Montreal,  which  had  ended  the  Concjuest 
of  Canada,  and  the  fateful  ao-oalkd  French 
and  Indian  War.  They  came  upon  the  Cofie 
Meadows,  the  Great  uui  Little  Ox-bow,  off 
which  they  had  doubtless  previouBly  heard, 
but  upon  wliich  ihey  came  aa  dl-scoverera. 
They  remained  for  two  or  three  days  viewing 
them  and  the  magnificent  pine  forests  but* 
rounding  them;  the  idea  of  ownership  and 
settlement  possessed  these  returning  soldiers, 
and  the  townships  of  Haverhill  and  Newbuiy 
were  then  and  there  bom.  Got.  Benning 
Wenlwortli  wiva  not  unmindful  of  hia  obligai- 
tioos  to  these  oflSoers  for  services  rendered, 
and  charters  for  these  two  townships  wera 
promised  them,  Hazen,  Bedel  and  their 
friends,  to  have  the  township  on  the  east 
side  the  river,  Bayley  and  Kent  on  the.  west 
nda.  Thera  waa  deby  in  aeooring  tha 
promised  charter,  but  relying  on  the  jiromiso 
of  Qovaruor  Weutworth,  Bayl^  and  Hasen 
began  the  work  of  aetdamaat  hi  17S1  and 
pushed  it  vigorously  in  1762.  It  is  doubtful 
if  Boilcl  participated  in  this  ante^sharter 
settlomcnt.  Indc(Ki,  we  know  that  in  1761 
he  waa  with  Gen.  JvSwy  Amherst  on  the 
western  frontiers  conserving  the  conquest 
won  from  Canada,  and  that  in  1762  he  was 
with  the  lloyal  nrorinotala  in  the  aueoessAil 
siege  of  Havana  and  Moro  CSaatle.  In 
Octol>er  of  that  year  he  was  eomTnl«»sioned 
Captain  under  General  Amherst  and  coo- 

Chined  in  the  aervioa  until  after  peaea  waa  da* 
dandhiim 
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He  was  nazned  a  grantee  by  Ctovernor 
Wentworth  when  the  charters  of  Haverhill 
and  Newbury  were  granted  in  1763,  and  be 
was  early  on  the  gnmnd  be^afling  hie  work 
of  pioneer.  Ho  vrss  also  a  prantec  of  the 
town  of  Bath.  From  the  first  be  was  active 
•ad  pwrinMit  in  the  affaiM  of  both  pn^ 
prietary  and  town.  In  1763  be  was  cboeen 
by  the  proprietors  assessor  of  taxes  on  shares 
for  e9q;>eDse  of  surveying  the  towiu  In  1764 
1m  wm  mule  »  committee  to  eei  irith  » like 
committee  of  the  Newbury  proprietors  to 
aeeure  preaching  for  the  following  six  months. 
In  the  dimwfng  of  lote  in  April,  17M,  he 
secured  his  meadow  land  on  Bailey's  meadow 
on  the  north  side  of  Hoemer's  (Oliverian) 
Brook,  and  his  house  lot,  No.  48>  not  far 
from  the  present  bridge  across  the  O&nrim. 
It  was  only  natural  that  the  proprietors 
ibould  have  given  him  the  water  privilege  for 
•  grirtaiU  et  the  lonrar  lalb  of  the  Olivsriaii, 
and  it  was  no  small  undertaking  at  that  time 
to  build  and  successfully  run  Haverhill's 
first  gristouU.  At  the  first  town  meeting  in 
Haverhill,  aqKcial  meeting,  held  in  January, 
1765,  he  vms  made  chairman  of  the  conimittce 
to  wait  upon  Mr.  Peter  Powers  and  arrange 
fdr  hit  nttiemeat  ee  *  goepel  miniater  hi 
Haverhill  and  Newbury.  In  17G6  his  name 
appears  first  of  the  selectmen  cboeen  that 
year,  hit  ooUeagues  being  Jonathan  EUdm 
and  JomthMi  Sanders,  and  in  fhoee  days 
Mdedmen  vrre  .scUrtcd  on  the  score  of  effi- 
ciency and  ability.  In  17t^  be  was  agiun 
elected  to  the  same  oiBoe  which  he  held  at 
different  times  in  later  yearf>,  and  in  that 
year  he  was  also  moderator  and  town  clerk. 

Sometime  later  than  1770  he  ranoved  to 
Bath,  of  which  township  he  was  one  of  the 
proprietors,  and  made  his  homo  there  for 
five  or  ax  years,  hoivever,  never  losing  his 
interest  in  Haverhill.  Just  why  this  change 
of  re?idennf  1  have  not  been  able  to  a.*cer- 
tain  definitely,  but  lurger  opportunitiOB  for 
pioneer  usefiilneBe  may  have  opened  in  Hie 
newer  town  than  in  Haverhill,  where  men 
like  Col.  Jolin  Hard  and  A»a  Porter,  Charles 
Johnston  and  Ezekicl  Ladd  had  come  about 
1760,  men  of  maturer  years,  wrbo  had  enjoyed 
the  adv.^ntftges  of  liberal  education  and  had 
begun  their  domination  of  affairs  and,  where, 
owing  to  hie  abeenoe  in  the  army  at  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  settlement  and  the  gruit- 
jng  of  the  charter,  his  former  captain,  John 


Hosen,  being  human,  quite  naturaDy  looked 
after  the  interests  of  John  Hazcn  first.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  be  became  at  ouoe  a  leader 
k  the  aflain  of  the  iwfrar  tMm.  Beheld 
the  various  town  offices  and  in  1775  was  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Exeter 
which  wgeniied  the  Fkovirionel  Guwriunent 
for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  In  this 
Congress  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  was 
commisBioned  by  its  authority  to  his  first 
command  in  the  Patriot  cause. 

Timothy  Bedel  had  nothing  of  the  aris- 
tocrat in  his  make  up.  He  was  a  democrat, 
a  man  of  tiie  peofde.  He  believed  in  ngofwi^ 
ment  for  the  people,  by  the  people.  There 
was  no  question  of  the  patriotism  of  the  new 
government,  but  it  was  that  of  a  patriotic 
OfigMChy  father  than  that  of  a  patriotic 
democracy,  and  be  instinctively  rebelled. 
The  new  towns  on  the  C<Minecticut  River 
and  hi  tfce  GoBe  Oomtjr  mte  given  little 
part  in  the  new  government,  and  the  griev- 
ances of  which  they  complained  were  not 
imaginary,  but  reaL  While  abating  nothing 
of  his  seal  and  activity  in  iin  patriotic  cauae 
and  again.st  the  common  enemy,  Thnothy 
Bedel  was  one  of  the  foremost,  in  fact,  the 
fcal  leader  k  Gofle  in  iwwilfing  itxlites  for 
the«e  grievanres  by  means  nf  a  union  with 
Vermont,  and  later  in  the  organisation  of  a 
new  state  on  both  sides  the  rivor  in  the  Con^ 
neeticut  Valley.  The  CoOe  towne  nfoNd 
to  take  part  in  the  New  Hampshire  govpm- 
ment,  rebelled  against  its  authority,  with 
Timothy  Bedel  ae  leader,  until  thsj^  eune 
to  their  .\i)poniattox  in  1782. 

lliia  is  not  the  time  nor  place  for  a  die- 
eoariott  or  tevieer  of  vvhat  it  kaeem  tt* 
Vermont  Controverty,  but  by  his  teal  nd 
activity  in  the  cause  of  the  Vermont  Union, 
and  the  organization  of  the  new  Connecticut 
VaBqr  atate,  aa  ropreeentative  fram  Balli 
and  Haverhill,  in  conventions  and  legislatures 
at  Dresden,  Windsor  and  Cornish,  he  in- 
euned  the  enmity  of  the  Venmnfe  party 
opposed  to  such  Union,  led  hy  Goiv«mor 
Chittenden  and  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen,  and  of 
the  new  New  Hampshire  government  under 
such  leaders  as  Meabeeh  Weave  and  Mn 
Stark,  and  in  this  may  be  found  largely  the 
secret  of  the  baselew  aoimadveraions  on  hia 
diatinguiahed  aervioe  aa  a  aoUBcr  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution. 

He  waa,  indeed,  a  rebel  againat  the  Eaeter 
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fiiKpidiar;  but  wbm  Im  cnm  beeauM 

lost  cauue,"  he  was  never  an  unreconstructed 
rebel.  Whea  the  Cofie  towns  returned  to 
Hmr  alienee  to  N«ir  Hrnnpwhiw  in  1783, 
&fter  refusing  representation  in  the  New 
Hampshire  l^islature  for  a  period  of  six 
years,  Judge  James  Woodward  was  Haverhill's 
fine  wpffMsiHaUi^  and  fa  1784,  TimoHigr 
Bedel  was  the  second.  Other  honors  were 
clearly  in  store  for  him,  for  he  was  still  a 
young  man,  but  danUi  eune  early  in  1787. 

Who  was  Timolliy  Bedel?  Soldi^,  Pio- 
neer, Patriot,  a  man  of  the  People,  sclf-sanrific- 
ing  servant  of  the  People,  a  uian  of  far- 
sighted  Tiflioo,  of  unyielding  purpose,  of 
heroic  achievements.  It  is  only  a  simple 
honor,  which  Hannah  Morrill  TMutcher 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Eerohi- 
tioD,  pays  his  mennny  today,  but  these 
women  honor  thenwlves  in  their  tribute. 
There  are  great  problems  facing  us  which 
nwrt  he  met  and  solved.  Fatriotiam  ia  aa 


nmdi  needed  for  aeeuring  Uie  perpetoity,  of 

our  fnrtitutions  as  it  was  needed  for  bringing 
them  into  existaDoe.  There  is  a  lesson  for 
us  to  ham  at  the  grave  of  Timothy  Bedel, 
There  are  other  graves  in  ibis  old  giKve- 

yard— too  long  neglected  graves,  which  re- 
mind us  of  eiuineut,  self-sacrihcing  devoted 
palriotie  aervioe  to  town,  state  and  oountiy. 
May  I  mention  two;  that  of  Col.  Charlea 
Johnston,  hero  of  Bennington,  Councilor, 
Judge;  and  that  of  John  Page,  lieutenant  hi 
the  War  of  1812,  Governor,  United  States 
Senator.  There  should  be  other  like  fitting 
memorials, ' '  Lest  wc  forget !   Lest  we  forget!" 


The  exercises  at  tho  cemetery 
closed  with  the  singing  of  "America," 
after  which  lunch  was  served  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Chapter  and  invited 
guests,  in  the  Ladd  Street  school- 
house,  standing  on  the  site  of  Haver- 
hill's first  churdu 


THOUGHTS  AT  EVENING 

By  L,  H,  J,  FtoU 

The  day  is  waning  fast, 
The  noontide  hour  i.s  past; 
While  draperies  of  gold 
Along  the  west  unfold, 
And  show  the  sunset  gates 
Behind  which  evening  waits 
Till  shadows  dark  and  deep 
Hush  the  tired  world  to  sleep. 

And  now  a  single  star 
Shines  in  the  heay^is  afar;  ' 

And  with  its  beacon  lirrlit 
Illumes  the  dark'ing  night. 
The  insects'  ceaseless  hum 
Tells  us  that  day  is  done. 
While  with  notes  loud  and  shrill 
Sings  the  wild  whippoorwill. 

As  oft  in  daA's  of  old. 
The  sheep  sleep  in  the  fold; 
And  little  children  bright, 
Are  etadled  for  the  night. 
The  sounds  of  labor  cease, 
While  soft  winds  whisper, — peace. 
So  may  sweet  peace  and  rest 
Dwell  in  each  human  breast. 
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ODE  ON  THE  ETERNAL 
By  H.  Thampton  IStcA 

What  can  it  mean,  this  grim  refrain 

Of  stars  and  spnrr  nnd  stars  again?. 

Oh,  can  there  be  a  One 
So  great  beyond  all  earthly  aaoM  ti  great 
That  myriad  worlds  are  goremed  by  His  fate, 

By  His  wide  hand  hoiajun, 
And  made  to  spin  a  while  aboal^ 
And  made  to  flicker  and  go  out? 

Beside  these  things  I  am  so  small, 
Surely  I  cannot  count  at  all 

In  His  great  8tarr>'  schemes. 
He  ha?  so  many  marvrlous  tilings  to  do 
He  has  uu  time  to  stop  and  listen  to 

My  mighty  little  dreams. 

IIo  pfinnot  cvrn  scp  my  fare 
Among  His  infinite  populace! 

But  no!    The  immortal  God  doth  dwell 
Neither  in  heaven  nor  in  bell. 

Yet  is  he  Ail  in  Ail. 
Etmnal  Force,  unseen,  unshapod,  but  felt 
•     By  every  star  that  reels  around  its  belt. 
Far  planets  rise  and  fail, 
Governed  within  them  coBmically, — 
And  He  is  they  and  th^  are  Hel 


KBB-TIDE 
By  Ocorgiana  A.  PrescoU 

I  stood  (jne  (lay  by  the  great  open  sea 
Gazing  upon  the  mighty  mystery. 
All  along  the  shore  I  saw  evidence 
Of  hattlcs  foufiht  with  warring  elements. 
The  tide  was  receding,  the  sea  was  calm 
As  a  sleepy  child  on  its  mother's  arm. 
Would  that  humanity  were  all  at  peace 
And.  war  with  its  horrors  forerer  cease. 

*      *      ♦      «  ♦ 

Here  on  time's  shore  I  stand  and  onward  gaze* 

Sunlit  sails  and  shadowed  ones  of  past  days 

Along  the  horizon  line  I  behold. 

Ix)wer  and  lower,  as  the  year  grows  old 

The  tide  recedes.    'Tis  now  almost  low-tide. 

I  watch,  and  wut,  and  listen,  wonder-eyed 

For  I  seem  to  liear  sad  notes  of  a  hell 

And  waves  moan  and  murmur  "Old  Year,  farewelll" 


THE  PILGRIM'S  THANKSGIVING  DAY 

By  Gilbert  Paltea  Broxvn 


Among  the  picturo?  of  our  rilL'rirn 
fathers  none  is  held  in  so  higli  esteem 
SB  the  one  by  Broughton — ^"  Going  to 
Church."  The  Pilgrims  were  liberal, 
far-seeing,  and  revered  God,  with  a 
sense  of  honor  and  tenderness  like 
unto  tlie  Huguenots  of  France  during 
their  times  of  trouble. 

The  times  in  which  the  Plymouth 
fathen  Hved  should  have  more  than 
a  passing  notice  by  the  twentieth 
century  student  of  Anglo-Saxon  his- 
tory. To  be  able  to  worship  God  as 
they  pleased  was  the  culmination  of 
the  heroic  siicrificcs,  brave  deeds,  and 
conscientious  struggles  of  the  Pilgrims. 
These  people  brought  in  little  but 
have  left  u.s  imich. 

The  origin  of  the  Piltjrims  is  most 
unusual.  There  were  in  England  a 
class  of  people  called  Puritans,  who 
di<l  not  believe  in  the  English  Church, 
to  which,  in  that  time,  all  Englishmen 
were  compelled  to  belong.  Queen 
ElizaVieth  ;\n(!,  later,  Kiiif^  .lames 
Btrongly  opposed  the  P\irit:ias,  They 
ridiculed,  persecuted,  fined  and  im- 
prisoned them. 

At  last  a  little  hand  of  them,  unable 
to  bear  the  persecutions  longer,  crossed 
tihe  North  to  Holland .  Here  they 
could  worship  as  they  chose,  and, 
because  of  this,  they  were  very  happy. 
But  Holland  was  not  a  prosperous 
country;  only  by  the  severest  toil 
were  the  Pilgrims  able  to  mnko  i  liv- 
ing. Then,  too,  their  children  were 
acquiring  Dutch  customs,  and  were 
marryinj2;  into  Dutch  families.  They 
were  even  enlisting  in  the  Dutch  army 
and  navy.  Their  high  ethical  value 
was  felt  among  both  officers  and  men. 

Determined  to  find  a  country  where 
th^  could  retain  their  English  cus- 
toms and  yet  establish  their  religion 
as  the  predominant  one,  a  number  of 
them  returned  to  England  and  secured 
permission  and  funds  to  found  a  col- 
ony in  the  New  World.  Of  this  num- 
ber, one  hundred  and  two  men  and 
women,  bulling  on  the  MayJlQwer, 


landed  in  Cape  Cod  Harbor,  Novem- 
ber 21,  l(i2U. 
In  England,  these  plain,  honest, 

God-fearing  people  were  all  called 
Puritans.  The  few  who  wandered 
about  and  finally  sailed  into  Plym- 
outh Bay  were  given  the  additional 
name  of  Pilgrims. 

They  had  planned  to  land  much 
farther  south,  but  it  was  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  their  little  vessel  was  at 
the  mercy  of  wind  and  tide,  and  when 
they  drifted  helpkiisly  toward  the 
Pl>inouth  coast,  they  accepted  this 
destination  as  being  foreordained  by 
Divine  Providence. 

Among  these  sturdy  pioneers  were 
William  Brewster,  their  pastor,  Wil- 
liam liradford,  later  the  historian  and 
governor  of  the  colony;  Myles  Stand- 
ish,  John  Aldcu  and  Priscillu  Mullins, 
about  whom  the  great  New  England 
poet,  Henrj'  W.  Longfellow,  has  told 
such  a  pretty  story.  Longfellow  was 
proud,  as  are  many  of  us,  of  his  Pil- 
grim blood — that  in  his  veins  tiowed 
blood  of  John  and  Priscilla  Alden. 

There  were  two  other  passengers 
about  whom  was  centered  much  inter- 
est at  this  time — Little  Oceanus  Hop- 
kins, born  in  midocean,  and  Peregrine 
White,  horn  while  tlie  vessel  was  drift- 
ing along  the  New  England  coast. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  very  first  Mon- 
day after  the  vessel  was  anchored, 
these  thrifty  Pilprim  mothers  gathered 
together  the  soiled  clothing  of  the 
enture  company,  and  then  and  there 
inaugurated  America's  universal  wash- 
day. 

While  they  were  yet  in  the  harbor, 
tilt;  Pilgrims  gathered  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayjlover  and  drew  up  and  signed 
a  compact,  or  agreement.  By  that 
agreement,  they  declared  themselves 
"loyal  sultjects"  of  the  king,  anil,  at 
the  same  time,  they  afhrmed  their 
purpose  of  malung  all  necessary  laws 
for  the  ''general  good  of  the  colony." 
John  Carver  wa8  elected  their  first 
governor.   Thus  began  a  common- 
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wealth,  founded  by  men  and  women 
who  feared  God  and  respected  them- 

The  men  immediately  began  to 
dear  the  land,  build  cabios,  store- 
houses, and  a  meeting-hoim.  The 

first  winter  was  a  very  severe  test. 

The  prolonged  ship  life,  tlie  priva- 
tions in  the  new  country,  tiie  change 
ik  climate  and  lack  of  nourishing  food 
caused  mnny  to  become  sick  anH  fllf 
At  one  time  there  were  only  two  weii 
people  to  care  for  the  rick,  and  more 
than  half  the  little  company  died. 

Fortunately,  the  Indians  were 
friendly.  They  tau^^hl  tlicse  early 
settlers  how  to  hunt  and  wlicvc  to 
fish,  and  .showed  them  how  to  fertilize 
the  poor  soil  by  placing  a  fish  in  each 
o(»ii-hiU. 

The  laws  concerning  the  keeping  of 
the  New  Entr'and  Sabbath  wore  very 
severe.  No  kind  of  work  was  permit- 
ted, there  was  no  vi.'uting  noT  gajrety 
of  any  kind.  Public  worship  was 
held  in  the  meeting-house.  Very 
slowly  and  s<riemn]y  the  families 
walked  to  church.  On  entering,  the 
men  and  women  sat  apart,  the  chil- 
dren under  the  care  of  the  sexton — 
by  themselves.  Woe  unto  the  child 
that  smiled  or  pulled  another's  hair! 
The  place  was  unheated,  even  in  the 
coldest  weather.  Somehow,  these 
zealous  pioneers  l)elieved  themselves 
better  Christians  when  they  endured 
discouiforts  uncomplainingly. 


The  Indians  around  Plymouth  had 
not  at  that  time  been  particularly 
hostile  to  our  fortfatbers,  yet  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  was  fnr  the  men 
to  carry  muskets  to  church,  ready  for 
any  unexpeoted  attack  by  toenami. 
When  service  was  ovw,  all  walked 
solemnly  home  again. 

Slowly  the  colony  grew  and  pros- 
pered. They  said,  "Let  us 
tli  inkp  unto  God  for  his  goodness." 
Ho,  late  in  the  fall,  after  the  first  crops 
wwe  harvested,  they  set  aside  one 
week  for  rest  and  thanksgiving. 

Deer,  wild  turkey,  and  pumpkin 
pies  formed  a  part  of  their  feast. 
Ninety  Indians  accepted  their  invita^ 
tion  and  stayed  with  them  three  days. 
Each  day  of  that  thank|^ving  period 
was  opened  with  a  rdigious  Bwvi6e» 
then  followed  games  and  military 
tactics.    Gradually  the  custom  grew. 

Now,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  and  the  governor  of  each  state 
issues  every  year  a  proclamation  re- 
Questing  the  people  to  set  apart  one 
day  and  assemble  in  the  bouse  of  God 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  thanks  for  all 
blessings  received. 

It  is  not  what  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
actually  accomplished  that  made 
them  great,  it  was  the  spirit  in  which 
they  worked.  There  is  one  thing  in 
this  world  that  is  better  than  suoeess 
— that  is,  to  deserve  success. 

Thus  do  we  owe  our  Thaniisgiving 
Day  to  the  men  of  Plymouth. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  KISS 
By  Mary  A.  Dwyre 

The  house  was  decked  with  Christmas  greens, 

Holly  and  miMJetoe, 
As  Grandma  came  down  the  polished  stairSi 

Into  the  hail  below. 
It  was  fifty  years  ranee  she  came  as  a  bride, 

To  the  inan.sion  on  tlio  hill; 
Fifty  years  had  gone  by  since  that  Christmas  day, 

And  Grandpa  was  with  her  still; 
And  as  she  passed  under  the  chanddier, 

Hf  r  lips  met  another's,  and  so. 
As  she  bad  been  kissed  fifty  years  before, 

She  now  kissed,  'neath  the  mistletoe. 

Canaan,  N,  H, 
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THE  TAXI  WITH  THt  BLUE  DOOR. 


By  Edward  J,  ParshUy 


It  was  just  an  ordinary  taxieab, 
modestly  painte<l  black,  and  it  would 
have  attracted  no  particular  attention 
but  for  the  door.  Thftt  was  painted 
the  most  vivid  blue,  and  tlip  effect 
was  a  little  startiing-  It  passed  aie, 
miming  close  to  the  curb  and  at 
a  low  rate  of  spotd,  and  I  wondered 
idly  whether  the  blue  door  was  a 
new  way  of  advertising  for  the 
patronage  of  taxi  users  or  merely  the 
visible  result  of  somebody's  bissne 
taste  in  color. 

Just  then  the  taxi  stopped  and  the 
blue  door  was  puf^hed  ajar.  From 
behind  it  appeared  a  slim  gloved 
hand  beckoning,  and  unmistakably 
beckoning  to  me.  Olxtying  the  sum- 
mons, I  found  myself  facing  a  young 
and  exceedingly  pretty  woman.  She 
was  dressed  in  perfect  taste  and  was 
decidedly  well  worth  looking  at, 
but  she  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me. 

Plainly,  she  was  a  little  embar- 
rassed, but  she  hesitated  not  at  all 
in  telling  me  what  she  wanted. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  troubling 
you,"  she  said,  "but  I  find  mysetf 
in  a  very  unpleasant  j'^v-itinn.  I 
have  lost  my  purse  and  X  am  penniless, 
and  I  am  at  the  same  time  very, 
very  hungry.  Will  you  invite  me 
to  be  yonr  f^uest  at  supper?  " 

1  was  surprijictl,  of  course,  but  I 
was  not  myself  exactly  penniless  and 
I  was  young  enough  to  weieome  what 
seemed  to  be  an  adventure. 

"I  was  just  going  to  supper,"  I 
.in  v  ered,  "  and  there  is  a  very  good 
restaurant  a  little  way  down  the 
street  that  I  often  })atronize.  I 
should  be  honored  if  you  would 
accept  my  h().spitalif : 

The  smile  wluch  greeted  this  was 
enough  to  pay  for  more  than  one 
supper,  and  the  blue  door  of  the 
taxi  swung  wide  for  mc  to  enter. 
A  few  moments  later  I  wa.s  seated 
opposite  my  fair  if  somewhat  mys- 
terioii?  conipnnioM,  at  a  table  in  my 
favorite  eating  house. 


The  meal  which  the  lady  of  the 
taxi  ordered  was  a  substantial  one 
l)ut  very  far  from  the  most  expcusivo 
that  could  have  been  selected  from 
the  bill  of  fare,  and  it  wns  noticeable 
that  the  wine  list  had  no  attractions 
for  her.  8he  talked  freely  while  she 
afe,  but  the  conversation  was  as  im- 
personal as  it  well  could  be,  and  gave 
me  no  hint  us  to  who  she  was  or  how 
she  came  to  be  in  a  position  that 
forced  her  to  ask  a  man  she  had  never 
seen  before  to  pay  for  her  supper. 
The  fact  that  she  had  ordered  the 
taxi  to  wait  seemed  st  range,  in  view 
of  her  statement  that  siic  had  no 
money.  Penniless  women  are  not 
in  the  bai)it  of  doing  things  like  that. 

"You  have  been  very  kind,  '  she 
said,  as  she  dipped  her  hngers 
daintily  in  her  finger  bowl.  "I 
should  like  to  know  the  name  of  one 
who  came  to  my  rescue  in  time  of 
trouble.  Will  you  give  me  your  card? " 

She  studied  the  bit  of  pasteboard 
with  interest.  "Mr.  Kdgar  Milton 
Conrad,"  she  said,  ''champion  of 
distressed  females  and  gentleman  of 
leisure  " 

"Hardly  a  gentleman  of  leisure," 
I  replied. .  "I  am,  in  fact,  a  worker, 
a  newspaper  man." 

"  A  newspaper  man."  she  repeated, 
a  bit  puzzled,  apparently.  "  Uh,  you 
mean  a  journalist,"  she  added  after 
a  moment.  For  t!ie  first  time,  I 
noticed  that,  while  her  English  was 
faultless,  she  pronounced  some  words 
in  a  way  thi^  indicated  it  was  not 
her  native  tongue. 

She  rose  and  so  did  1.  "I  thank 
you  vcr> ,  wry  much,"  she  said,  giv- 
ing me  her  hand,  "you  have  been  good 
to  me.  "  With  that  she  was  gone, 
and  a  second  later  I  saw  her  pass 
from  view  behind  the  blue  door  of  the 
waiting  taxi. 

"Some  society  girl  indulging  a 
freak,"  I  said  to  myself  as  I  paid 
the  supper  checks,  iiiilited  a  cigarette 
and  walked  out  on  the  street. 
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It  would  \w  untrue  to  say  that  the 
incident  passed  completely  from  my 
mind,  but  I  built  no  romance?  upon 
it  and  might  soon  have  forgotten  it 
altogether  had  I  not  seon  tli(>  lady  of 
the  taxi  again.  I  did  sec  her  only 
a  few  nights  later.  I  was  at  the 
theater  alone  and  T  am  forced  to 
admit  that  my  heart  began  to  beat 
a>  little  faster  when  my  eyes  lighted 
upon  my  recent  supper  compani  .ri 
but  two  rows  in  front  of  me.  and  also 
to  all  appearances,  alone.  This  pal- 
pitation became  more  pronounced 
when  she  suddoidy  turned  and  looked 
me  squarely  in  the  face,  but  there 
was  no  more  sign  of  recognition  than 
if  I  had  not  existed.  That  I  was 
a  little  nettled  was.  I  think,  no  more 
than  natural,  but  again  1  refused  to 
be  unduly  disturb^.  I  did  wateh 
the  strange  lady,  though,  with  some 
interest  and  once  between  the  acta 
I  saw  her  call  an  usher  and  talk  to 
him  fw  aevwal  minutes*  The  same 
Ufhor  came  to  mc  as  I  rose  from  ray 
seal  ai  the  end  of  the  play.  "I  was 
told  to  give  you  this,  sir/'  he  said, 
and  handed  mo  n  noto. 

It  was  with  quickened  interest  that 
I  read: 

"If  >rr.  Edgar  MUton  Conrad 
wishes  to  Kriefly  renew  an  acquaint- 
ance, he  will  hnd  the  taxi  with 
the  blue  door  waiting  where  Ninth 
Street  runs  into  the  avenue." 

Mr.  Edgar  Milton  Conrad  made 
his  way  to  the  place  designated  with 
perhaps  more  speed  than  was  digni- 
fied, and  lie  foMn«l  (he  taxi  w*iifinp;  as 
promised.  .  Almost  instantly,  Ihe  blue 
door  was  swung  open,  and  the  man 
thus  unconventionally  summoned 
found  himself  seated  opposite  the 
lady  who  had  a  lew  nights  before 
invited  herself  to  sup  with  him. 

"I  wish  to  return  your  hospitality, 
Air.  Conrad,"  said  the  woman  of 
mystery,  "and  if  you  have  no  other 
engagement  I  would  like  to  have  you 
sup  with  me." 

I  had  no  other  engagement,  and 
in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  I  was 
being  ushered  into  one  of  the  most 


expensi\e   apartments   in   the  best, 
hotel  in  town.    The  only  occupant 
of  the  room  was  a  motherly  looking 
woman  of  middle  age,  who  rose  from 
her  chair  as  we  entered. 

"Let  me  introduce  my  aunt,  Afr. 
Conrad,"  said  my  friend  of  the  taad. 
"Auntie,  this  is  the  young  man  of 
whom  i  told  you." 

A  servant  appeared  in  response  to 
a  ring  and  was  told  to  serve  supper. 
It  was  a  good  supper  and  my  com- 
panions were  as  agreeable  as  could 
nave  been  asked,  but  when  I  rose 
to  go  I  knew  no  more  of  them  than 
in  the  beginning.  Curious?  Of 
course  I  was,  but  I  could  not  demand 
information  that  my  hostesses  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  jrive  find  I  left  them 
in  entire  ignorance  of  who  they  were. 

It  was  about  a  month  afterward 
that  T  received  a  letter  with  a  foreign 
postmark  enclosing  an  American 
newspaper  clipping  which  read: 

Royal  personages  sometimes  essay 
the  adventure  of  traveling  incognito, 
but  it  is  not  often  that  they  actually 
get  away  with  it.  Here  is  a  case 
in  wliicli  they  did.  Princess  Zilda 
of  Lucratia  and  her  aunt,  the  Count- 
ess Morena,  have  just  returned  to 
Europe  aftw  a  tour  of  the  United 
States  covering  a  i>eriod  of  six  months, 
without  once  having  their  identity 
disclosed.  Many  Americans  may  not 
know  where  Tjicratia  i^  1  nt  it  is 
a  tiny  principality  in  southeastern 
Europe  and  its  reigning  family  is  ono 
of  the  oldest  of  them  all.  Princess 
Zilda  and  Countess  Morena  are  said 
to  have  enjoyed  their  American  tour 
immensely  and  to  have  had  some 
illuminating  experiences." 

Accompanying  the  clipping  w«8 
this  note: 

"The  lady  of  the  taxi  had  heard 
that  the  men  of  America  were  chival-  • 
rous  and  that  a  woman  might  appeal 
to  them  under  the  most  unusuid  cii^ 
cumstances  without  fear.  The  result 
of  her  own  experiment  proves  either 
that  her  information  was  correct  or 
that  she  was  fortunate  in  the  parti- 
cular American  she  encountered." 
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There  was  no  signature,  but  this, 
perhaps,  explains  why  I  have  been 
known  to  wear,  on  state  occasions, 
an  ornate  decoration,  and  why  my 
friends  sometimes  jokingly  address 
me  as  Sir  Edgar  and  refer  to  my  title 


of  nobility.  I  have,  too,  1  i  n  invited 
to  bring  the  American  girl  who  last 
year  became  my  wife  to  Lucratia, 
with  the  amurance  that,  if  the  invita- 
tion is  accepted,  both  she  and  I  will 
be  presented  at  court. 


QFEERLY  RELA  l  i:!) 

Hy  Frank  Monroe  Beverly 

The  morning  train  was  crowded, 

The  seats  were  over-full, 
Men  here  and  there  were  standing, 

Who  held  no  sort  of  pull. 

A  lady  whose  head  was  graying, 

A=:  the  years  were  rollinp  hy, 
Came  thro'  as  the  train  was  pulling 
Away  from  the  town  of  Rye. 

A  seat  would  have  Iteen  a  vision, 

A  drcaia  of  blias  untold, 
For  a  place  hi  a  car  that's  crowded 

la  cheap  at — its  worth  in  gold. 

She  looked,  and  then  went  farther, 

Where  lo!  a  seat  half-filled; 
She  thouRht  if  he'd  only  offer— 
The  thought  her  heart  enthrilled. 

And  so,  she  stood  nearby  him — 
1  he  seat  was  room  for  two — 

As  wodd  any  other  woman: 
If  woman,  now,  wouldn't  >ou7 

And  when  he  saw  her  standing, 
lie  made  her  room,  and  said, 

"Here,  aunt,  sit  down  by  your  unde- 
The  others  are  all  ill-bred." 


LOVE 

By  Moses  Gage  Shirley 

Love  is  the  only  creed  I  preach 
'  And  by  it  I  must  rise  or  fall, 
My  creed  a  little  child  can  teach 
Love  is  all. 
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EARLY  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


By  George  Wilson  Jennings 


A  pha^se  of  early  social  lifo  in  New 
tiigland  was  a  foniiul  tea  party  to 
invited  guests.  A  six  o'clock  tea  was 
as  prim  as  it  was  primitive.  It  was 
obviously  exclusive;  or,  as  a  woman 
spitefuUy  (many  years  ago)  said,  who 
was  uninvilctl,  in  lanRuage  more 
colloquial,  such  a  party  was  "a  picked 
crew."  These  tea  parties,  which 
it  must  be  confessed  appropriated  no 
siinht  degree  of  liigli-l^rcd  dignify, 
were  given  during  the  season,  by  one 
family  after  another,  until  all  within 
tile  "(harmed  circle"  had  "made  a 
party." 

The  social  function  par  excellence 
was  an  evening  reception  by  card. 
The  invitations  were  sent  out  on 
the  morning  preceding  the  evening 
of  the  event,  and  were  usually 
somethinfj  like  this:  "Mr.  and  ^Trs. 
Smith  send  compliments  requesting 
the  pleasure  of  your  company  this 
evenmg."  The  announcement  that 
so  and  so  were  to  give  a  party 
occasioned  a  frantic  flutter  of  anxiety 
in  the  hearts  of  a  few  who  hung  on 
the  uncertain  edpc  of  the  ^!tfc.  Full 
dress  was  de  rigueur;  conversation, 
a  stately  minuet,  the  \'irginia  reel 
(but  no  waits)  tout  (her  with  the 
after-piece  of  maruliication. 

A  guest  was  welcomed  as  a  joy; 
welcomed  with  a  not  wholly  un- 
selfish courtesy,  it  may  be,  wliicii 
taint  of  selfishness  eliminated  nothing 
from  its  sincerity,  and  added  to  its 
fervor.  No  sooner  was  the  two- 
wheeled  chaise,  or  the  open  wagon, 
perchance  the  sleigh,  seen  coming 
through  the  yard,  than  the  keeping 
room,  with  its  sanded  floor,  rush 


bottom  chairs,  and  chintz-covered 
settle,  wa«  opened;  the  inside  shutters 
pushed  back,  and  the  visitors  ushered 
in. 

Anxious  inquiries  regarding  per- 
sonal heartiness,  and  if  it  was  a 
peiieral  time  of  health  in  their 
respective  neighborhoods,  a  review 
of  past  weather,  and  forecast  of  the 
future,  and  similar  topics  being 
discussed,  a  comparison  of  receipts 
for  Jam,  jell  and  pickles  was  made, 
and  methods  of  housework  treated 
of.  This  (lid  not  militate  against 
the  enjoyment  of  the  women,  while 
the  men  sauntered  out  to  examine 
stock,  look  over  crops,  talk  of  farm 
work  and  sagely  conjecture  as  tO 
who  would  be  the  next  president. 

The  pleasure  was  mutual.  The 
newly  arrived  comers  brought  not 
only  themselves,  but  the  news  of  the 
day,  or  rather  of  weeks  and  months. 
This  gave  them  a  cli  i  <  of  talking 
to  good  listeners;  while  the  stay-at- 
homes  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
of  the  outside  world  and  events. 

^teanwhile,  a  blast  was  set  going 
in  the  brick  oven  to  bake  a  round 
of  pies,  a  batch  of  biscuits  placed 
in  an  iron  skillet,  or  spider,  some- 
times called  a  Dutch  oven,  on  the 
cover  of  which  were  heaped  hot  coals 
and  ashes;  and  a  fowl,  or  roast  was 
spitted  in  the  tin-kitchen,  or  hun^ 
from  a  hook  before  the  fire.  These, 
with  additions  from  cellar  and  but- 
tery, furnished  meals  abounding. 

''With  baked,  and  bofled,  and  »tewed,  and 

toasted. 

And  fripd,  and  broiled,  and  BPioked,  'and 
lOHted.'' 
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THE  ACADEMY  IN  EXETER 
A  Retrospect 

By  Charles  Nevers  Holmes 

Oh,  memories  that  live  and  burnl 
Of  boyhood  years  when  life  was  free; 

Back,  back  again  my  thoughts  return, 
Oh  Exeter,  to  thee! 

Once  more  amid  youth''=^  student  days 
Ere  deeper  knowledge  dulled  the  heart, 

Or  soul  was  wise  in  worldly  ways 
Of  man  and  money's  mart; 

I  muse  beneath  some  stately  tree, 

Or  rest  upon  thy  campus-lawn, 
And  there  in  vivid  vision  see 
The  faces  dead  and  gone. 

Onop  more  thy  chapel-bcll  recalls 
My  drowsy  mind  to  iu<irniug  prayer, 

Once  more  within  yon  honored  walls 
I  dimb  that  chapel's  stair; 

Or  *mid  some  recitation-room 

When  Nature  beckoned  out-of-door 

Bedecked  with  Maytime's  fairest  bloom, 
I  dose  o'er  Latin  lore; 

And  oft  amid  the  dead  of  night 
When  all  the  town  was  still  and  dark, 

My  study-lamp  burns  clear  and  bright — 
Like  learning's  sleepless  spark  1 

Again  the  Sabliath  church-bells  Round 
A  summons  to  the  souls  of  youth, 

To  come  to  consecrated  ground 
And  hear  the  Christian  truth; 

Or  on  thy  play-fields  watch  a  while 
Some  struggle  for  supremacy. 

And  greet  with  heartfelt  sigh  or  smile 
Defeat  or  victory. 

With  blithesome  face  'mid  sun  or  rain, 
With  text-book  loosely  in  my  hand, 

Dwell  I  a  happy  lad  again 
Amid  this  student  band. 

Ah! — ^like  a  dream — so  far  away 

The  (golden  days  that  I  spent  here. 
Ere  care  aw^oke  or  hair  was  gray, 
Or  sorrow  knew  no  tear; 

Oh  memories  that  live  and  lastt 
Of  boyhood  years  when  life  was  free; 

Back,  back  again  amid  the  psi^ 
Oh  Exeter,  with  theel 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 


MAJOR  J.  HOMKR  EDGERLY 
J.  Homer  Edgcrly,  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the 
Port  of  Boston,  son  of  Calvin  U.  and  I.ucv  M. 
E^lgerly.  born  in  Dovar,  N.  H.,  May  5,  1H44, 
died  at  lus  liome  in  Bwbuiy,  Maw.,  October 
17,  1915. 

M.ijnr  Edgerly  cnlifito*!  tis  a  private  in 
Coiupauy  K.,  Third  N.  H.  KtLgHnent,  which 
waa  mainly  coniiKjsed  of  Dover  men.  He 
waa  made  iat  sergeant  in  May,  18G2,  and  2nd 
lieiitCDAnt  a  year  later.  Jimuary  2,  1804, 
he  was  promoted  to  lat  lieutenant,  and  in 
October  following  received  a  captain's  com- 
raifision  as  a  reward  for  leading  a  rrTcnnn.nis- 
sance  at  Lnnrel  Hill,  Va.  He  Kii  :i  yearly  at 
the storitiiiij;  uf  l  ort  I'isln-r,  Jamiary  l.'j.  IsCi,"), 
which  rii|)iurc<l  the  tJonfederate  Hag  over 
Mound  l-atterj',  which  flag,  now  in  the  archives 
,  at  Washington,  is  the  laiseat  Confederate 
flag  captured  during  the  war.  For  this 
giLllant  act  he  was  bievettod  major,  Mardi 
13.  1S65. 

.\I.ijnr  l.dunly  st'r\ ed  a«  aa.^i>(aiii  jirovost 
marshal  on  the  «ialT  of  General  lla\\  h  y,  aUer 
the  capture  of  Wilmington.  He  also  com- 
mandered  the  boat  infantrv  which  did  the 
picket  duty  around  Fort  Sumter  after  the 
capture  of  Morris  island.  He  was  pla<  oti  in 
charge  of  81K)  Confe«lerate  priBonerr-  ami  cuti- 
VL-yid  (lictn.  utidrr  i;iiai"d,  i>n  Ixiard  the 
transport  steamer  .\orth  fornl  to  a  prLsoners* 
eamp  at  Pomt  Lookout,  Md. 

When  the  war  closed  Major  Edgerly  went 
to  Chelsea,  Mass.,  moving  later  to  Charlefl- 
town.  While  a  ri  ^idint  there  he  9ervc«l  in  the 
legwlat  are.  La  lit  In  established  him.self  in 
V)u>iiie*«.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he  was  ap- 
pointxMl  a  building  inspector  for  the  city,  and 
then  rame  his  appointment  as  deputy  sur- 
veyor. For  the  past  six  yearH  he  lived  in 
Koxbiiry.  He  was  a  Mason,  a  member  of 
the  Loyal  Legion,  Abraham  Lincohi  post. 
G.  A.  R.,  of  Charlcstown,  New  England 
Order  of  Protect  inn,  and  tdc  .'Id  Xrw  Hamp- 
shire R^(iment  Association,  of  which  he  was 
pnndant. 

REV.  NATHAN  F.  CARTER 

Rev.  Natliati  F.  Carter,  son  c>f  \atli;iri  and 
Margery  (NN'adswortbj  Carter,  born  m  Hcuui- 
ker,  January  0, 1830,  died  in  CoDcoid,  October 
30.1916. 

Mr.  Carter  learned  the  carpenters'  trade 

in  youth,  and  worked  at  it  a  year  after  grad- 
uating at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Menden, 
txforc  rntiTinu  Dartmouth  f ',ill<f;i',  from 
whicli  ht!  ijradualetl  m  1853.  He  taught  four 
terms  at  Highland  Lake  Institute  in  East 
Andover,  and  was  nine  years  principal  of 
Exeter  Hi^  School,  meanwhile  preaching 
more  or  less  as  a  licentiate  of  the  Piscataqua 
Congregational  Assodation.  In  1865  he 
graduated  from  the  Bangor,  Me.,  Theological 
beuiiuary,  and  subsequently  filled  pastorates 


in  Penibn>ke,  Hennlkw.  Orfordville,  Que> 
chee,  Vt.,  HopkinUm  and  E.ist  CVmcord. 

.Always  keenly  int«_ri>.U"d  in  history  Mr. 
Carter  waa  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  Now 
Hampshire  Historical  Society,  and  for  tea 
yean,  beginning  in  1800,  he  was  its  librarian. 
Be  was  for  fourteen  years  secretary  of  the 
Central  Now  Hampshire  Congregational  Club 
and  w;is  fnr  tln'  -atnc  imtnlx^r  (if  yv  nrs  secre- 
tary of  the  Ni  vv  Hiinipfehire  Pnejouers'  Aid 
.Association.  He  was  also  for  twenty-four 
years  trustee  of  the  Ministers  and  Widows 
Fund. 

Among  other  pubhcatioiii  he  wrote  a  bia- 
tory  of  Pembroke  and  nine  years  ago  pub- 
lished "The  Native  Ministry  of  New'Hamp- 
shire."  This  book  co!iUiiu.s  iho  fs>ential  facts 
alNHit  the  lives  of  2,.'»0y  ministers  wlio  wore 
bom  in  this  state,  and  is  a  marvel  of  accuracy 
and  of  patient  toil.  Mr.  Carter  was.iha 
author  of  manj  ^toellent  hymna^  amne  eoin> 
posed  for  anrnwrsary  eelebraticwu^  the  last 
hr  inn  ifiat  fnr  Conconl's  One  Hundred  and 
Fitiifth  .\nniversar>'  celebration. 

His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Major 
Nathaniel  Wwks,  of  Exeter,  with  whom  he 
lived  for  thirty  years.  His  second  wife,  who 
survivea  him,  was  Mrs.  Joae|di  W.  (Jewell) 
Gale,  of  Exeter. 

ENOCH  GERRISH  PHILBRICK 
Enoch  Gerrish    Philbrick,  a  native  and 

Bominoit  dtisen  of  Tiltoo,  died  in  that  town 
ovember  8, 191S. 

Mr,  Philbrick  was  bom  July  7,  1841,  pnn  of 
.lo'-udi  H.  and  .Man,'  Gerri.sh  (Smithi  I'liil- 
I'rick.  He  wa.s  e«lucat«'ii  m  th<'  putilir  -rliools 
and  seminary  in  Tilton  and  lu  earlv  life 
engaged  in  the  Clpeer>'  business  at  Union 
Bridge,  later  removing  to  Sanbomton  Bridge, 
now  Tdton,  where  he  oootinned  in  the  same 
business,  in  company  with  Frank  Hill. 
Politically  he  wa.«  a  I>e'mocrat,  a  leader  of  his 
l>ai  t\  in  town,  ln'ld  xnrioua  town  oIFk'cs  and 
tiervetl  two  years  tu  the  legislature.  He  waa 
president  oi  the  Citizens  National  bank  and 
a  trustee  of  lona  .Savings  bank  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  a  devoted  and  hard- 
workinj;  ofTicor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
for  years  and  waa  also  a  meml>er  of  Doric 
Ix)dge,  A  1"  and  A.  M.,  an<!  a  rli.irter  mem- 
ber of  Peabody  Chapter,  Order  of  the  l"^tem 
Star.  He  is  survivw  by  two  sons,  C'harles  H. 
Philbrick  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  Garry  Philbrick  of 
New  Yoric  Citv,andt«'o  sisters,  Mrs.  .\mt  E. 
Brown  and  Mn.  Fnak  L.  Miwon,  both  of 
Tilton. 

HERBERT  EARL  MERROW 
Herbert  Earl  Merrow,  president  of  the 
Merrow  Machine  Company  of  Salem,  Mass., 
died  November  7,  1815,  from  the  effects  of  an 

autonii>l>il<?  accident  Xovcmhcr  1. 
Mr.  Merrow  was  born  in  Osaipee,  N.  H., 
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Josiah  PrescoU  Rome  ,  515 

DcccnilxT  IS,  1Sfk«!,  tlio  Soil  (if  fhf  >ritc>  Dnnicl  manager  of  the  William  G.  Bell  Company  of 

G.  and  Snnili  (M<)<j«l>>  Merrow  of  that  town.  Boston,  manufacturer  of  refrigerators  and 

lie  w;us  the  ^iDUiigest  of  a  larjje  faiiulv  tif  i  tiil-  stoif  tixtun's.    He  \v:is  horn  ui  Hnncrick, 

dren.   He  was  twice  marru^.   Ue  leaves  N.  U.,  in        coming  frr>m  an  old  New  Eng- 

fbur  fShiUbcn  by  his  first  wife,  who  died  kcv-  'tand  iMoily.   He  came  to  Boston  when  a 

«Ral  yean  aeo—Oseiur  Eari  Mcmw^satudeiit  voims  himi  and  «DgMBd  in  biMneeB,  finally 

<tf  Tufto  CoUcKe ;  Mt«.  In*  Hmtis  of  Peabody,  foundinK  the  Wflfiam  u.  BeD  Company  of  1  v 

and  Clifton  E.  Mcrrow  arul  T?alp}i  Mprrou-  South  Market  street,  with  whicn  he  ever 

of  Salem.    Ilia  second  vvilV,  furnu  rly  Miss  .since  had  been  connected.    He  wa.s  a  member 

Bertha  11.  Culbcrt,  sun'ives  him,  a.s  do  a  soi>  of  the  A.  F.  and  A.  M.  in  Soniorvillo,  the 

and  three  dntichten^  by  the  second  marriage.  Con^reicational  Club  and  the  Boston  Cham* 

bcr  of  Commerce,  and  had  been  active  in  the 

WILLIAM  G.  BELL  Weet  Newton  CoogiegatioQal  Chuwh.  Mr, 

PWBBaai  G.  Bell,  a  Boetm  meochant  for  Bell  leaves  a  wife,  formerly  Mwm  Mary  H.  G. 

forty-eeven  years,  dii'il  at  his  home,  47  Shaw  Whitncv;  a  son,  Alfred  W.  Bi  ll  of  \\'f>s.t  New- 

•tzeet,  West  Newton,  Mass.,  October  27,  ton,  ami  a  ilaughter,  Mrs.  Douglas  Cooke^of 

1916.  Mr.  Bell  vaa  prendent  and  genenal  AUaton. 


JOSIAH  PRESCOTT  ROWE 

By  Siewart  Everett  Rome  i 

I  woDder  if  he  thinks  of  me  just  now, 
Yes,  thinkB  of  me  and  mine  alone  in  grief ; 

Because  he's  gone,  because  he  had  to  bow 
Before  the  call  that  brings  at  last  relief? 

I  wonder  if  he  knows  my  eyes  are  dim, 

And  that,  poniehow,  my  body  seems  to  shake; 

Yes,  does  he  know  1  m  lonesome  now  for  him 
And  long  with  all  my  soul  for  him  to  wake? 

I  wonder  if,  beyond  life's  storms  and  snows, 
Where  all  beneath  God's  sunshine  glad  are  blest: 

I  wonder  if,  up  there,  Jodah  knows 
I  always  did  for  him  my  level  best? 

I  wonder, — but  I  shall  not  wonder  long. 

For  through  the  mist,  somehow,  I  seem  to  hear 

His  answer  sweet  to  this,  my  mournful  song. 
And  so  I'm  sad  and  glad  and  do  not  fear. 

He  did  the  best  he  could  and  that  is  all, 

Yes,  all  that  any  one  can  hope  to  do; 
His  race  is  run,  for  he  has  heard  tlm  call. 

And  he  is  better  now  Beyond  the  Blue. 


(Wiittea  in  memoiy  of  aad  dadiaatod  K»  th*  uiOior'a  uadt,  who  «M  bom  nteuwy  11.  IBtS.  aad  dM 
Jaauvy  11. 1910) 
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EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 


"Mkmoribs  anb  ANKcnoTErt."  Such  is 
the  title  of  a  deeply  intircsting  volume, 
recently  issued  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  bona,  New- 
York  and  London,  from  the  pen  of  Kate 
Sanborn — the  "Adorable  Kate,''  as  she  was 
known  to  Dartmouth  students  of  a  former 
generation— one  uf  the  best  know^i  and  nmst 
highly  esteemed  of  "New  HHuipshire's 
Daughters,"  teacher,  author,  trawler,  lec- 
turer and  woman  of  affairs,  whose  life  has  been 
charaeterizod  by  ceaseless  activity  along  v»» 
xious  lines  of  effort,  and  whose  fame  is  nation- 
wide. In  this  charming  book  Miss  Sanlwm 
pnvt'iitfl,  ill  a  ppirit  as  Lvcly  and  inspiring  as 
the  hrvpY.v  which  sweeps  the  mca«low8  of  her 
famous  farm  at  Metcalf,  Ma.ss.,  the  varied 
memories  of  her  past  life,  and  reminiscences 
and  anecdotes  connected  therewith,  from  her 

E'rlhood  at  Hanover,  where  her  father,  the 
te  Professor  E.  D.  Sanborn,  wa«  a  promi- 
nent member  of  tlic  Dnrtmouth  fafulty, 
throughout  her  brilliant  <"4krecr  as  teacher, 
wTiter,  lecturer  and  farnier,  in  the  East  and 
West,  during  which  she  came  in  contact,  and 
was  associated,  with  many  of  the  most  notable 

Pile  of  the  land,  in  educational,  literary  and 
Mabnal  life.  It  is  a  book  which,  onw 
commenced,  the  reader  is  >lisiiiiline<i  to 
relinouish  until  "Finia"  is  reat  iiwi;  without 
a  dull  page  :m(l  replete  with  life-likt>  char- 
acterization and  mirth-provoking  anecdote. 
Tjrpographically  excellent,  the  volume  is  abo 
miwtrated  with  sixteen  baiuJsome  anil  appro- 
priate enKTOvinei.  It  is  particularly  fit  both 
for  a  holiday  gift  and  an  all-the-year*round 
companion. 


"Ttas  Pom'  Lincoln."  This  is  a  collec- 
tion of  tributes  in  vene  to  the  great  PresMent 

who  ])il<)l<-i!  the  nafiiiii  llJ^<^u^;!l  th*-  -^tn-ss  am! 
storm  of  civil  war  lor  four  long  ycnrrJ  miiy  to 
(\'w  at  tiic  liands  of  a  crazeil  aissaKHin  just  as 
the  tmal  triumph  of  the  I'nion  arms  waa 
achieved,  the  same  lieing  presented  in  a 
beautiful  duodecimo  volume  of  250  para. 
The  ideetiona — nearly  a  hundnd  in  number 
— were  made  by  Oslx>m  H.  Oldroyd,  from 
the  choicest  tributes  of  the  I>e8t  poets  to  the 
gn-at  Ainorican,  largely  called  out  by  his 
tragic  death.  The  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  nearly  fifty  different  portmita  of 
Lincoln,  at  tlififerent  periods  of  his  life,  and 
many  other  pictures,  and  has  an  appropriate 
intnxluction  contribute*!  by  Dr.  Marion  Mills 
Miller,  It  is  publwhe<l  by  the  olitnr  at  "The 
House  where  Liiicob)  Died,"  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  will  be  sent  pu&tpuid  to  any 
address  for  11.00. 


The  Merrimack  County  l'ariiil\  ( '.atln  rlm;, 
hell!  at  the  State  IIimim'  ko  Num  ihIm  t  17,  is 
and  19,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mt  rruuack 
Oounty  Fartnen^'  .Association,  Merrimack 
County  Pomona  Grange  and  the  Concord 


Board  of  Trade,  wm  Uie  initiation  of  what  it 
is  hoped  will  be  a  successful  movement  toward 
a  more  general  oodperation  of  the  people  of 
Concord  and  those  of  the  sumnrnding  towns 
throughout  the  county,  in  all  matters  Meeting 
the  common  welfare.  This  is  the  second 
county  in  the  state  to  eiinage  in  a  movctiient 
of  tliii^  kind,  Belknap  County  having  had  a 
similar  gathering  for  two  years  past.  Topics 
of  interest  to  all  clasaes  were  discussed  by  com- 
petent speakers,  in  tJie  afternoon  and  erening 
of  each  day.  and,  although  the  attendance 
was  not  as  targe  as  it  should  have  been,  a 
^i>o<l  (i'  al  of  interest  was  aroused,  and  there 
was  a  general  expression  o(  hope  for  Ute 
contmuance  of  the  gathering. 


Ihis  issue  of  the  Granitk  Monthly, 
together  with  the  May-June  Anniversary 
Souvenir  number,  makes  up  a  fairly  complete 
aexoimt  of  the  prowedings  in  connection  with 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Amuversaiy 
Celebration  of  the  Chartering  of  Concord,  as 
a  iiariili,  by  the  Provincial  U'nislaturo,  June 
7,  I70.>.  Thtij*,'  uunibers,  l>oiin<l  in  the  same 
volume  will  go  into  the  priu'  ipal  libraries  of 
the  state  and  countryi  making  a  permanent 
record  of  tlie  affair.  Individuals  deairinc  ta 
preserve  this  record  can  secure  the  two  num- 
here  in  question,  from  the  publisher,  for  forty 
oentSy  as  long  aa  the  supply  iioldaout. 


Any  subscriber  for  the  OnAinTB  Moktblt, 
paying  his  own  subsrriptioii  for  1910  in 
atlvanee.  with  that  uf  three  others,  can  settle 
for  the  entire  amount  for  $3.00,  at  any  tUttO 

before  January  !  *>, 


Vol.  Forty  Seven  of  the  GBAMits  Momtblt 
— Vohime  Ten  of  the  New  Scries  will  be 

bound  and  ready  for  exchange  for  the  unbound 
numbers  for  1915,  tminetime  next  month, 
when,  on  payni'  tit  of  50  certU,  as  usual,  any 
subsmber  can  receive  the  same  for  his 
unbound  numbers. 


All  subscribers  in  arrears  are  earnestly 

invited  lo  l>ring  tlieir  sabr^criptions  up  to 
(hite,  ami  (I  ur.ir  in  luhaiux,  which  they  can  do 
\>y  i>aying  lor  llic  entire  time  At  the  adwca 
price  of  il.OU  per  year. 


Atfrntion  is  ea!lf'<l  In  the  advertisement, 
on  till-  outride  back  rover  page,  of  the  Spring- 
jul'l  li'i  j<]^i)ii,  nil,  the  fairest  and  most 

independent  newspaper  printed  in  the  United 
States. 


The  ajipe:iiari<  !■  of  the  olil  stanrlard  New 
Hampshire  jnidlu  atmn  —  "l^^a\att's  l  iirm- 
enj  Abnanac,  '  for  li>lu — ^irom  the  Kdson,  C. 
Eastman  publi.shing  house,  renunds  tU  lha% 
"Leap  Year"  is  close  at  hand. 
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